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PORTRAITS OF WOMEN. 


By WILLIAM A. COFFIN. 


N painting a portrait, as some master 
of the art has well said, the likeness 

is the first but the least important con- 
sideration. This means that the painter 
who makes of a portrait a great work 
of art will be so occupied with other 
things he must achieve in order that his 
picture may be good, that the likeness 
will come of itself while he is attaining 
them. Or, if we say that a portrait that 
truly renders the character of the sitter 
must necessarily be a likeness, painters, 
at least, will under- 
stand that we mean 
that a portrait worth 
twice looking at will 
be one in which the 
painter has striven 
to portray the char- 
acteristics of his sub- 
ject, as expressed by 
line and mass, by the 
light and shadow on 
face and figure. If 
the chief character- 
istic be charm, it is 
the painter’s duty to 
find out in what way 
itis shown, and catch 
it in his drawing ; if 
it bedignity, he must 
get it by studying 
and depicting what 
gives him the impres- 
sion of dignity when 
he looks at his sitter. 
The painter may eliminate, in order to 
make certain things more effective, but 
no painter has ever been able to add any- 
thing that he has not seen in the par- 
ticular subject before him, nor ever will 
be able to. “That is called « idealizing,”’ 
and is a fiction. It is believed in im- 
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plicitly by Philistines, and something 
like it that might more rightly be called 
‘“‘ prettyfying’’ is resorted to by daubers 
of canvas when they are in despair, but it 
has no place in art. 

So that if a painter is lucky enough to 
have a beautiful woman for a sitter, he 
has before him a task, which, while it 
may be full of difficulties, is also full of 
delight. He has something far better to 


do than to transcribe mere superficial 
beauty. 


He has toset himself to find 
out, as he works, 
what traits are more 
expressive than 
others, and to render 
them with _hair- 
breadth fidelity to 
nature, and yet with 
such delicacy and 
such freedom of hand 
} as will make his can- 
f vas sympathetic in 
f expression and sat- 
isfying from the 
technical point of 
view. He may do it 
patiently and with 
restraint, as Holbein 
and Bastien did, or 
with suavity, like 
Velasquez ; with am- 
plitude, like Titian 
or Vandyck; with 
dash and freedom, 
like Sargent or Ca- 
tolus, but always with simplicity. He 
must get character, or he has done no 
more than paint a pretty picture of a 
woman, one that might pass at a pinch 
for a likeness of the subject’s sister, one 
that in afterdays might please the mul- 
titude, but would never take hold of us 
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and imove us as do some of the great por- 
traits in the world’s art. 

Why is it, we may well ask, that, while 
a beautiful woman is the most beautiful 
thing in the world, the most beau- 
tiful portraits that the masters of art 
have given us are portraits of men? 
Titian’s “Man with the Glove,’’ in the 
Louvre, is undoubtedly a fine-looking 
young man, but in real life we would not 
look at him, as we do at his portrait, with 
adoration. There is no other word for it. 
Rembrandt's «‘ Gilder’’ is a man of or- 
dinary type, but his portrait is worth go- 
ing many miles to see. We are drawn to 
the man, not for the man himself, by 
any means, but by the painter's great 
and beautiful art in painting him. 
Again, Bastien’s portrait of his mother 
shows us a gentle-faced woman of the 
middle-class, with none of the features of 
a beauty, yet there is scarcely to be found 
a more admirable and sympathetic por- 
trait in all modern painting. 


ae 
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We shall not find a stronger argument 
than in these facts in favor of the familiar 
dictum of painters that it is not the sub- 
ject that makes the picture, but the treat- 
ment. But if painters of portraits have 
not always found their best subjects 
among women, almost all painters of por- 
traits seem to have loved to paint women, 
either from choice or for the substantial 
rewards of gain or glory. The galleries 
of Europe hold in their frames more than 
one romance or story of devotion, hosts 
of pages of beauty fixed for the delight 
of after generations, many a tale of 
woman’s attractiveness, power, or charm, 
told with brush and colors. ‘There were 
no photographs in those days, and there 
was more time then, and more considera- 
tion, too, perhaps, for the claims of art 
than there is in our hurrying modern life. 
Art was more autocratic, and princes 
made laws instead of the people. No 
doubt many a beauty chafed at the time 
it took to get her portrait painted, but 
y= there was no help for it, and 
no other way to have it fixed 
in tangible, lasting form. 

I have always thought, 
leaving the continent aside 
for the moment for the British 
Isles, that in the time of 
Sir Joshua and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, beauty ruled the 
roost, in spite of the paint- 
ers, or, it may be, indeed, 
with their acquiescence, for 
the English portraits of wom- 
en, charming as they are in 
many ways, have never im- 
pressed me with the sincerity 
that marks those of the Re- 
naissance in Italy, and some 
of the later works of the 
painters of France. Too 
many of them look asifa 
merely recognizable likeness 
had been deemed sufficient, 
and as if the much-desired 
air of the grande dame was 
obtained by somewhat con- 
ventional methods, appli- 
cable to a class and not to 
individual personalities. Be 
that as it may, there is much 
charm and distinction in the 
best of them, and the present 
fancy for them among amia- 
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teurs is not based altogether on super- 
ficial qualities. In our own land, in 
colonial days, and in the period follow- 
ing the Revolution, fine ladies followed 
the fashion of the old countries, and we 
have portraits of women painted by the 
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CRUGER, BY H. C. PORTER. 


Scotchman John Smybert, Copley Stuart, 
Wright, Pine, Savage, Allston, the Peales, 
Sully, and others, and miniatures, by Rob- 
ertson and Ramage, in many a house 
in New England, the Middle States, 
and the South, to say nothing of those 
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painted in Europe by the artists then in 
vogue. 

Nowadays, Americans flit across the 
ocean more easily than they could then 
go from New York to Philadelphia, and 
it would be hard to name a fashionable 
painter of portraits in France who has not 
had some of our countrywomen as sitters. 
In London, Rome, Florence, and Munich, 
they have made their daily trips to the 
portals of the studios marked by the hand 
of fame. At home, the art of portrait- 
painting flourishes apace, and our exhi- 
bitions bear witness to the talent and 
high artistic capacity of the painters, 
who find in this field opportunities to do 
some of their best work and the emolu- 
ments that celebrity places in their 
hands. 

Last spring at the Grafton galleries, in 
London, an exhibition was opened called 
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“Fair Women,” which was continued 
throughout the summer, and proved to 
be one of the most interesting collections 
ever shown in that city of interesting 
loan exhibitions. It included ‘old mas- 
ters’? and works by modern painters of 
all schools, though pictures by British 
artists predominated. In line with this, 
but more comprehensive of the different 
modern schools, at least, is the loan ex- 
hibition to be held in New York in No- 
vember of this year, for the benefit of two 
noble charities,—St. John’s Guild and the 
Orthopzedic Hospital,—at which it is in- 
tended to make the most complete and 
well-chosen collection possible of por- 
traits of women owned in New York and 
the immediate vicinity. Some additions 
will, no doubt, be made from other east- 
ern cities, for the historical side of the 
exhibition is to be considered, and some 
pictures that a representa- 
tive collection of portraits of 
American women should in- 
clude are outside of the neigh- 
borhood of New York. At 
all events, it cannot fail to be 
a most attractive display, 
and art will gohand in hand 
with beauty and position at 
charity's behest. 

The works of American, 
French, and English paint- 
ers, depicting women of our 
day, will be seen side by 
side with those of their pre- 
decessors that portray the 
graces of ancestral dames. 
The English school will be 
represented by the charm- 
ing canvases of Romney, 
Gainsborough, and Hoppner, 
by the pale elegance of Sir 
Joshua’s stately ladies, and 
the portraits by the excellent 
Copley and sturdy Gilbert 
Stuart will show us how our 
great- grandmothers look in 
comparison with the mon- 
daines portrayed by cele- 
brated foreign painters, and 
by Sargent, Dewing, Porter, 
Chase, Munzig, Eastman 
Johnson, Millet, Penning- 
ton, Collins, and others of 
the native school. We may 
confidently hope that such 
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an exhibition will not only entertain us, 
but instruct us also, and teach us better 
to realize the refining influence of art 
in our civilization. 

Mr. Sargent has shown himself to be 
such a versatile painter of portraits, suc- 
ceeding in most cases as well in his por- 
traits of women as in his portraits of men 
in delineating character, and, in the for- 
mer, depicting feminine graces with such 


infinite variety and charm, that his claim 
to high rank as an artist is justified as 
much by his perception of and ability 
to interpret personal characteristics, as 
by his marvelous technical skill. These 
qualities are indeed inseparable, for, if 
the painter be not well skilled in his pro- 
fession, his attempts to portray beauty, 
character, or grace, will result in little 
more than sighs for the unattainable. 
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In one of his portraits, Mr. Sargent 
has succeeded admirably in painting a 
lady in a gown of black, and, has in- 
vested his canvas with an air of quiet 
dignity and composure that makes the 
work one of great distinction. In an- 
other, where the color scheme is in a 
brighter key, he has combined elegance 
of composition with fidelity to nature, 
and produced a portrait that is entirely 
modern in general aspect, while it pos- 
sesses the same quality of the pictu- 
resque that is found in some of the por- 
traits of earlier days. Of the beauty 
of color that is such an important fac- 
tor in much of his work, no idea, unfor- 
tunately, can be given ; but those who 
have seen any considerable number of 
the long series of portraits he has 
painted in the last ten or twelve years 
know how much individuality there is 
in his arrangement of costumes and ac- 
cessories, and how truly lifelike his pic- 
tures are by reason of the luminous- 
ness with which he clothes both face 
and figure. 

The portraits by Mr. Chase possess 
many qualities that cause them to he 
highly appreciated by his fellow-paint- 
ers, and their simplicity of arrange- 
ment, sincerity of purpose, and fine 
technical rendering appeal to that part 
of the public whose education enables 
them to recognize artistic treatment as 
an important factor in portrait-paint- 
ing. In the portrait of a lady in a 
black gown, with a white shawl about 
her shoulders, he chose a color scheme 
presenting great difficulties on account 
of its very simplicity, and the picture 
shows how forcefully he has painted 
the figure, and how refined and sym- 
pathetic is the interpretation of wom- 
anly character. Mr. Chase, like Mr. 
Pennington, is also known as a suc- 
cessful painter of children, and various 
works in pastel attest his admirable 
skill in the use of this medium, that 
was such a favorite mode of expression 
in the hands of the painters of the time 
of Louis xv., and is employed to-day 
with great dexterity and grace by such 
artists as Boldini and Besnard. 

Mr. Thayer's celebrated portrait of a 
lady with a horse, half a dozen small 
From a reproduction tn carbon, by James L. Breece. canvases by Mr. Dewing, whose por- 

PORTRAIT OF MRS. CLARK, BY W. M. CHASE. traits of women are charming in aspect, 
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delightful in color, and clever in technical 
handling, and always look like ladies; 
several fine portraits by Mr. Collins, Mr. 
George Butler, and Mr. Vinton, are along 
those most likely to be remembered 
by people who have followed in the cur- 
rent exhibitions the development of 
portrait-painting since the beginning of 
the «‘American Renaissance,’’ a decade 
and a half ago. 

Notable successes in painting portraits 
of women have been made by Mr. Beck- 
with, whose début in New York, in 1878, 
with a remarkable full-length portrait of a 
lady in black, has been followed from time 
to time by other canvases of striking merit; 
by Mr. Weir, Mr. Eaton, Mr. Tarbell, and 
others, Mr. Porter has painted a host of 
beautiful and well-known women, always 
with skill, often with charm, and, as in 
the case of the portrait reproduced here, 
with both, and with an artist’s sense of 
what constitutes attractiveness and style 
in painting a portrait ofa lady. 

Mr. Munzig is well known as a painterin 
vogue, and may safely rest his reputation 
on the beautiful portrait of a lady, pictu- 
resquely costumed, and with a subdued 
landscape background of sky and foliage. 
Mrs. Sherwood, a painter of sympathetic 
talent and genuine artistic perception, has 
more than once given evidence of her abil- 
ity to paint women successfully, and in the 
picture of a lady in 
these pages is, per- 
haps, seen at her 
best, both by reason 
Ormmuneresccelien t 
composition and ar- 
rangement of the 
canvas, and by the 
charmand grace pos- 
sessed by the figure. 

Art-ioving visit- 
ors to the Universal 
Exposition at Paris, 
in 1889, and to the 
World’s Fair last 
year must have been 
impressed with the 
great excellence of 
the portraits shown 
by French painters. 
The strong, realistic 
methods of Bonnat, 
one would think, 


would not be well A. 
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adapted to portraits of women; yet this 
able painter, the present head of the 
French school, has signed a very consid- 
erable number of such portraits that are 
adinirable. In his full-length picture of 
Madanie Pascha, in those of Madame 
Bischoffsheim and the Countess Potocka, 
and others, he has 
shown his mastery 
in the portrayal of 
feminity, and some 
of the portraits by 
him are among the 
best of those in our 
family collections. 
Carolus - Duran, 
who is distinctly a 
painter a la mode in 
Paris,isa great favor- 
ite with Americans; 
the late Charles 
Chaplin, who was 
a past-imaster in the 
art of painting wom- 
en elegantly, and 
whose cleverness as 
a technician is very 
remarkable; Ben- 
jamin - Constant, 
Chartran, and Mun- 
kacszy, the Parisian- 
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Hungarian, all three of whom have made 
professional visits to New York; Jules 
Lefébvre, Henner, Courtois, and Gervex, 
are some of those whose works are here. 
I have never heard of a portrait of an 
American by Baudry or Elie Delaunay, 
two of the greatest of French painters of 
portraits, nor of any by Bastien-Lepage ; 
but there is at least one by Dagnan-Bou- 
veret. Raimundo de Madrazo, the Span- 
iard, and Boldini, the Italian, both 
Parisians of long residence, are repre- 
sented, the former by a good many, the 
latter, perhaps, by no more than one. 
Jules Stewart, the American painter, 
who has always lived in Paris, paints ladies 
from our side of the water to-day as 
Healy did years ago. Herkomer, the 
London painter, spent a winter in New 
York ten years ago, and painted a nuim- 
ber of portraits of women. Some others 
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have been painted by him in England, 
and now and again some other British 
artist has had an order to paint an Anier- 
ican lady. When we have gone abroad 
at all for portraits, however, it has gen- 
erally been to Paris. 

Tempora mutantur, and painters are 
no longer the picturesque figures they 
once were. From ‘Titian and the dukes 
of Venice, from Rubens scattering gold as 
he progressed from court to court, from 
Vandyck and Velasquez, with princely 
trains, there is a long step to the sober- 
ness of our day. There are courts yet, 
to be sure, but the splendor is lacking. 
The monarch is a tame sort of gentleman, 
and does not dare to take things too 
much in his own hands in these repub- 
lican days. The court painter in Ger- 
many or Russia is probably ‘‘ Professor ’”’ 
somebody, and careful about his expenses. 
In England the distinction is 
shifted about so that nobody 
gets toomuch glory. At the 
«Capital of Civilization,”’ 
where art and letters are po- 
tent factors in social life and 
politics ; in London, where 
men of position or great 
wealth are supporters of na- 
tive talent, even to the ex- 
tent of insular narrowness of 
view, painters of portraits 
hold an important place in 
society, and, under more 
democratic conditions than 
those that prevailed two or 
three centuries ago, have 
made for themselves positions 
of independence and influ- 
ence, due, indeed, to public 
favor, but not proceeding 
from the patronage of one 
or two all-powerful rulers. 
Medals and decorations attest 
the esteem of their fellows 
and the recognition of gov- 
ernments, suinptuous houses, 
and palatial studios the ma- 
terial prosperity of art. 

In New York, where the 
conditions, all things consid- 
ered, more nearly resemble 
those existing in Paris than 
those in London, the place 
of the portrait-painter is well 
established, in spite ofa somie- 
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what provincial liking for things that bear 
a foreign mark simply because they are 
foreign. There isa touch of the material in 
it all that the conditions of life nowadays 
have forced upon us ; but thereis as much 
room for sincerity, and devotion, and 
singleness of purpose as there ever was. 
Alfred de Musset’s «Le Fils du Titien,”’ 
if he lived to-day, would hardly throw 
away his brushes after he had painted 
the portrait of a beautiful lady ; but « Le 
Fils du Titien,’’ after all, existed only in 
the poet’s imagination. 


From a veproduction tn carbon, by James L. Breece. 
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Rembrandt, who painted the divine 
«Supper at Emmaus,”’ and portraits that 
are the admiration of the world, held 
views as to pecuniary compensation, so 
we are told, as bald as those of any bour- 
geois. Persistent devotion to art, the 
mistress whose favor is hard to gain, is 
the guarantee of success in painting now 
as it always has been, and my lady’s 
beauty can only be caught by the hand 
trained to skillfulness, and the eye that 
has learned to see. 

All the world, without exception, loves 
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to look at the picture of a beautiful woman, 
and all the dilettanti have the additional 
pleasure of admiring a homely one, when 
a great artist has painted her. How much 
we should be deprived of if the Titians, 
the Leonardos, the Raphaels, and the Ve- 
roneses; the Velasquezes, the Vandycks, 
the Rubenses, aud the Franz Hals; the 
Francois Clouets, the Bouchers, the Van 
Loos, the Watteaus, the Quentin de la 
Tours, the Vigée Le Bruns, the Greuzes, 
the Mignards, and the Nattiers ; the Gains- 
boroughs, Romneys, Iawrences, Sir Josh- 
uas, Hoppners, Knellers, and Lelys; the 
Copleys, the Stuarts, the Peales, and the 
Sullys, were swept away! What a loss if 
our great-grandmother’s portrait at twen- 
ty, a charming young woman none of us 
ever saw, were taken away from us; or 
that other crackled picture of her who 
lived generations ago, and whose story 
lies in a box,—a few pieces of faded pa- 
per and a broken gold chain,—or is told in 
a row of blunted letters on a slab in a 
church three thousand miles away ! His- 
tory,in the writing of which wise men are 
supposed to ponder well before they set 
down as facts what may only be fiction, 
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tells us many good stories of portraits of 
women : but writers of fiction undisguised, 
in which there are such great opportuni- 
ties to weave a tale about them, have been 
strangely unfortunate in their treatment 
of the subject. Even the author of so fine 
a story as ‘‘The scarlet Letter,” makes a 
sad jumble of it, when he essays it in 
«The Marble Faun.’’ He may be held to 
be at fault, however, principally in his 
conception of what painting really is, 
for anybody is at liberty, surely, to take 
what meaning he chooses from a work of 
art. But most of those who have touched 
upon it, and even those who have written 
thick books of criticism, are prone to mis- 
understand its mission, and to persist in 
thinking it is to teach some edifying les- 
son, or inculcate moral thoughts. 

If it could only be understood that the 
true mission of art is to make something 
beautiful to look at, how much easier the 
path of the painter would be! It is partly 
because of such misconceptions that the 
portrait is not generally looked upon as 
one of the highest forms of art, and yet it 
is hard to say what could well be a higher 
form. Certainly, some of the greatest mas- 
terpieces in the world are portraits,—sim- 
ple pictures of a man or woman; to see one 
such, to see it again and again, until one 
knows it as a friend, is itself almost an ed- 
ucation. Noone has written more sympa- 
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thetically, more 
eloquently, or 
with more del- 
icate apprecia- 
tion of painting 
than Fromentin, 
himself a paint- 
er; and if we 
would find in 
books some- 
thing about por- 
traits, from the 
point of view of 
the masters who 
created them, we 
have but to take 
up «‘ Les Maitres 
ad’ Autrefois.’’ If 
the art of print- 
ing, which pre- 
serves all arts, 
had given us 
more of such 
criticism as his, 
right apprecia- 
tion of painting 
might be more 
general, and the 
keen pleasure 


that comes from looking at a picture that no beauty but its own 
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is good only because it is beautiful, might with lasting love? 


TIMON TO THE ATHENIANS. 


By EpiTH M. THOMAS. 


‘‘Bur the roof is so low!”’ they said. 


He smiles in return,—‘‘Is it so? 
Well, were it high as ’tis low 
(The roof that covers my head), 


be enjoyed by 
more than feel 
dit) NOW ott 
centuries before 
the invention 
of printing, did 
not painting 
and sculpture 
show us beauty 
on a piece of 
wood, or carve 
it in marble, or 
mould itona 
coin ? 

Long after the 
glory and power 
of women have 
faded away, 
and even their 
names are con- 
fused with those 
of others, or for- 
gotten, does not 
the art of the 
painter attach 
to his name all 
that remains to 
posterity, a pic- 
ture that needs 


to draw us to it 


I should look through it still to the sky!” 


‘‘But the walls,’ they said with a sigh— 
‘The walls of your house are so narrow, 
Fit only to cage in a sparrow !”’ 
«Yet I take, when I list to fly, 
A thousand-league journey in thought!” 


‘‘On your table,’’ they said, ‘there is nauglit 
But some bread and wild fruit from the waste.’ 
«But how, if the flavor I taste? 
Do they so whose dainties, far-brought, 
With the mere seeing can sate?” 


‘‘But,”’ they said, ‘‘ here are none to wait— 
To heed—and to run, at thy call!” 

«The master is servant to all, 

Being slave to the master’s estate; 

If myself I can serve, I am free, — 

Say this to your masters from me.” 


THE GREAT BRITISH NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


By LEE MERIWETHER. 


Ot ANADA captured? Bah! What's 
Canada but a few acres of snow 
and ice?”’ 

So spoke Louis xv. when told of Eng- 
land’s victory on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence—an utterance prompted by cha- 
grin and mortification, yet also largely 
due to a very real and dense ignorance of 
his lost colony across the ocean. Indeed, 
it is a question whether a large number 
of people, otherwise well informed, are not 
as ignorant on the subject to-day as was 
Louis Xv. in 1763. 

‘You are not going to Canada in that 
summer suit and spring overcoat ?”’ said 
a friend, who knew of my intended trip, 
and met me on the way to the station. 

«“ Why not?” saidI. «Do you not know 
that, excepting mountain, lake, and sea- 
coast districts, sumer in Canada is hot- 
ter than in New Orleans ?”’ 

My friend said that he did not know 
this; that many others are equally igno- 
rant is evidenced by the number of tourists 
one sees in Canada provided with only 


heavy clothing, and sweltering in a tem- 
perature of one hundred degrees in the 
shade. Only recently have our school 
geographies ceased to misrepresent Brit- 
ish America by a vague white spot on the 
map; and even now, how many Ameri- 
cans, among those fairly well informed, 
know that were the United States laid on 
top of Canada, enough Canadian territory 
would remain uncovered to make half a 
dozen kingdoms the size of Belgium or 
Holland ? 

The line of its northern boundary, ex- 
tended two thousand miles eastward, 
would pass through Hudson’s bay and 
Labrador; due north of Montreal or Que- 
bec it would pass through a wild waste of 
unexplored and uninhabitable wilderness. 
But in Alberta this same parallel of lati- 
tude finds a country growing grass seven 
feet high, and forty bushels of wheat per 
acre. Why this great difference? Be- 
cause, west of Manitoba, the isothermal 
lines make a great turn to the north. 
Why do they turn to the north? I donot 
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know, and found no one who does know. 
What is called the «‘ Chinook,’’ a warm 
wind, comes into being somewhere north 
of Idaho or Montana, and sweeping to 
the north, tempers the climate and en- 
ables the rich soil of the Saskatchewan 
valley to produce luxuriant crops of splen- 
did quantity as well as quality. In atwo- 
hundred-mile drive through Alberta in 
company with Prof. Wm. Saunders, di- 
rector-general of Canadian agriculture, 
the fields of wheat, barley, oats, and other 
grains, the wild flowers, berries, and nuts 
which we saw made it hard to realize 
that we were five hundred miles north 
of Idaho, on the same parallel of latitude 
with Hudson’s bay. 

Edmonton, the capital of this district, 
is reached by a branch of the Canadian 
Pacific railway, two hundred miles long, 
beginning at Calgary, on the main line, 


kota, who were dissatisfied with the rigor- 
ous climate and drouths of that State, 
and were seeking new homes a thousand 
miles to the northwest. A man who in 
the east has been a mere unit among mill- 
ions, unnoticed and unknown, feels flat- 
tered at the reception accorded him by the 
western people—people, for the immigra- 
tion agent is not alone in extending cordial 
greeting to newcomers. When the main- 
line train disappeared beyond the western 
horizon, after dropping me down on that 
particular portion of the thousand miles of 
prairie known as Calgary, it was not thirty 
minutes before the local railway agent, 
the telegraph operator, the mayor of the 
town, and the other officials had intro- 
duced themselves to me and bid me wel- 
come. There are only two trains a week 
on the branch road north to Edmonton; 
the time required to get there made not 


NEAR CALGARY, 


and running due north. Mr. R. S. Alex- 
ander, the Dominion government immi- 
gration agent, who meets newcomers at 
Calgary, is armed with bunches of grass 
seven feet long, with cabbages four feet 
in diameter, cucumbers three inches thick, 
and sundry other agricultural specimens 
which he exhibits as he takes possession 
of the prospector, escorts him northward, 
and fills his ear with stories of the coun- 
try’s wonderful fertility. On the day I 
journeyed north from Calgary, he had 
in tow thirty-seven farmers from Da- 


unnatural the inference that nothing less 
than an intention to locate would prompt 
such a journey, and thus it was that all 
along the line I received a warm welcome. 

For fifty miles north of Calgary the 
character of the country is similar to that 
one sees along the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way all the way to Manitoba—a rolling, 
treeless plain. In two hours, however, 
the train enters a country the soil of which 
retains a considerable amount of moisture; 
the grass is green, and one sees herds of 
cattle, and forests of white spruce and 
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brushwood. There are few dwellings, so 
few that when one is seen, passengers run 
to the car windows and exclaim, ‘‘ There’s 
a house!”’ as sailors exclaim at sight of 
a ship on the desert ocean. The half 
dozen ‘‘towns’’ along the line look as 
though they had been set out the night 
before—as in fact some of them have been; 
for the railroad has only been completed 
two years, and the oldest town dates since 
the operation of the road. At one place, 
where most of the «‘houses’’ were white 
tents set up to shelter immigrants just 
arrived, a pretty girl in the latest New 
York style, with a ravishing bonnet and 
dainty lace-trimmed parasol, was on the 
station platform to greet us. The sight ofa 
rose blooming in the Sahara desert would 
be no more surprising than the unexpected 
sight of that girl with the Fifth avenue 
raiment in that tent town in the North- 
west Territory. 

The rough life which inevitably removes 
the outward signs of civilization, may in 
time even affect one’s inner nature; we 
observed, however, that the depot loung- 
ers on this road in Alberta were composed 
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of a class seldom seen loafing around rail- 
way stations in other countries. This for 
two reasons: there being but two trains 
a week, when one passes, the entire pop- 
ulation turns out to witness the phenom- 
enon. ‘The second reason is that a large 
per cent. of the settlers are educated Eng- 
lishmen, younger sons, who, not having 
money enough to maintain the dignity 
of their station in England, come to this 
country, homestead three hundred and 
twenty acres of land, and lead a life that 
is rough but independent, and infinitely 
more agreeable to the average English- 
man, imbued with a passion for owning 
land, than would be a life of work, no 
matter if light and lucrative, in London. 
Once, in a rude frontier town, hearing the 
sweet strain of Mendelssohn’s +‘ Spring 
Song ”’ in the hotel parlor adjoining my 
room, I tipped softly in, expecting to see 
at the piano a woman with small, white 
hands; instead, there sat a man booted 
and spurred, in a blue flannel shirt, around 
his waist a belt holding two revolvers, on 
his head a cowboy hat with a leather 
thong extending down and tied under the 
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chin. This man, in appearance an un- 
couth cowboy, in reality an Oxford grad- 
uate, said he came to Alberta simply be- 
cause he preferred the free, if rough, life 
ofa ranchman to the drudgery and con- 
finement that is the inevitable lot of a 
poor man in England. 

Another class of settler in the British 
Northwest Territory is composed of what 
are called «‘ Remittance’? Englishmen,— 
the scapegraces of families of social posi- 
tion. The ‘Remittance’? Englishman 
does not work; his family are content 
if he will only keep away from England, 
—the further away the better, so that 
the expense of a return ticket will insure 
against his returning, and care is taken 
never to remit at one time money enough 
to enable the exile to purchase a ticket 
for London. These Remittance settlers 
are picturesque features of the Territory ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin, yet no 
cowboy, in all his glory, is arrayed like 
unto them. In London they were dan- 
dies, and wore the highest collars, and 
carried the biggest canes ; in Alberta they 
wear the broadest-brimmed hats, the high- 
est boots, and carry the most formidable- 
looking pistols. 

The bulk of the settlers are sturdy 
men, honest in principle, but imbued 
with dittle respect for legal technicali- 
ties. Last year, after the completion of 
the railroad, some shrewd fellows from 
the east, discovering that several of the 
old settlers, who had come two thou- 
sand miles in ox-carts, to get to Edmon- 
ton, had omitted certain forms necessary 
to perfect their titles, made an entry on 
two or three of the best lots in the town. 
The old settlers consulted a lawyer. 

“The law against us?’’ said the old 
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settlers, after the lawyer had given his 
opinion : ««Mebbeso; but we ain’t against 
ourselves !’? and they forthwith repaired 
to the board houses which the eastern 
men had built on the disputed lots, and 
gave the enemy just ten minutes to vacate. 

«What if we don’t go?”’ said one of 
the easterners, defiantly. 

«Why, then it will be uncomfortable, 
powerful uncomfortable for you,’’ replied 
the old settlers, «‘for at the end of ten 
minutes. we air a-going to dump these 
houses into the river.” 

Edmonton’s main street runs parallel 
with the Saskatchewan river, fifty yards 
from the edge of its bluffs that are nearly 
three hundred feet high. The lots are 
between the street and the bluffs; the 
houses fronted on the street, with their 
backs overlooking theriver. The old set- 
tlers were prepared with logs, ropes, and 
rollers; at the end of the ten minutes 
they began operations, and half an hour 
later there was a mighty roar and splash 
as the frame house toppled over the bluff 
into the water. A second half-hour suf- 
ficed to tumble another house over, and 
then operations were suspended, for the 
shrewd easterners, having seen enough to 
convince them that the climate of Alberta 
was not favorable to their kind of shrewd- 
ness, packed up their portable effects and 
departed. 3 

It was ten o’clock at night when the 
railroad journey through this almost vir- 
gin country ended. A stage drawn by 
four horses conveyed the passengers 
through a dark forest to the Saskatche- 
wan, which was crossed by a ferry tied 
to a pulley wheel on a wire rope suspended 
across the river. This curious ferry moved 
across the water, propelled by the rapid 
current ; then the four horses 
pulled the stage up a steep, 
winding road to the summit 
of the river’s bluff, two hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, and 
fifteen minutes later we dashed 
down a street brilliant with 
electric lights, and halted in 
front of the Alberta hotel, con- 
ducted by a Corsican, F. Mar- 
laggi, who, when I addressed 
him in Italian, almost fell upon 
my neck and embraced me. 

“Vou; Sichor.. shes said, 
‘care the second person in 
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this country to speak to me in my beauti- 
ful language.’’ 

Italians are not fond of migrating to 
the far north and I wondered that Signor 
Mariaggi had found even one of his coun- 
trymen bold enough to share his exile in 
Alberta. When introduced to this soli- 
tary Italian settler, I was reminded of the 
trite saying that, after all, this world of 
ours is small. Two years ago, when a 
friend and I rode into Savona, Italy, on 
bicycles, we were told that wheeling was 
unlawful, and ordered by a gendarme to 
dismount ; surprised at the order, we set 
the bicycles against a wall and demanded 
an explanation. While engaged in dis- 
cussion with the gendarme, a cavalry 
officer, riding by, turned to stare at the 
«Inglesi,’’ with their curious wheels and 
tourist costumes. This incident was re- 
called by what happened when Signor 
Mariaggi introduced me to Count X., the 
one solitary Italian who had followed the 
innkeeper’s example, and drifted to Ed- 
monton. The count, a dark, handsome 
man of about thirty, eyed me closely for 
some moments, in silence, before he said : 

«« Signor, were you not in Savona, on 
the Riviera, in December, 1891 ?”’ 


MES. Srheratory 

«You and a friend arrived on bicycles, 
—a gendarme made you dismount,—you 
set your wheels against a wall, non é 
vero,—is it not so?”’ 

‘Yes, certainly ; but how the deuce do 
you know all this ?”’ 

‘«“Ah! I was there. I passed on horse- 
back. I turned to look at your wheels 
and curious attire. You do not remem- 
ber me; you were busy with the gen- 
darme, but I remember you,—ah, yes! 
for such bicycles, with valises and Amer- 
ican riders, are not common in Savona.”’ 

When we asked what brought him 
to the Northwest Territory, the count 
shrugged his shoulders and breathed a 
gentle sigh. 

“IT was commander of the troops at 
Savona, and Monte Carlo, alas, was too 
near. I went there evenings after din- 
ner; sometimes I won, but more often I 
lost, and, ecco! I am here!”’ 

Edmonton, although two hundred miles 
north of the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific railway, is older than any town 
in Alberta; nearly a century ago the 
Hudson’s Bay Company established a 
fort here; it was made the distributing 
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point for all that vast region extending 
north to the Arctic ocean, and the fort 
expanded into a town long before there 
was a railroad within a thousand miles. 
Many new stores have been established, 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company, which 
for three-quarters of a century had no 
competitors, has now to go on the prin- 
ciple of small profits and large sales, in 
order to keep up with its energetic rivals. 
A visit to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
old fort, now used as a depot of supplies, 
gives an idea of the methods of this cele- 
brated company, chartered by Charles 1. 
Wherever its flag floats in the breeze, 
there are the company’s initials—H. B.C. 
—which the tenderfoot is irreverently in- 
formed signifies, ‘‘ Here before Christ,”’ 
in allusion to the company’s having been 
in Canada since 1670. 

Surrounding the storehouse is a high 
stockade fence; and in one room are two 
ancient cannon, that eighty years ago were 
hauled hither two thousand miles across 
the country by oxen. ‘These cannon, 
rusty and old, the wheels and bodies of 
their carriages rotten and rickety, have 
seen no service for many years, although, 
in 1885, at the time of the so-called Riel 
rebellion, it seemed for a while as if they 
would once again be needed. 

The old blockhouse is now filled with 
furs, brought from all parts of the north, 


to be dressed and baled ready for ship- 
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ment to England. The hundreds of loop- 
holes, which once were used to pour a 
deadly fire on hostile Indians attacking 
the blockhouse, now serve merely as a 
host of miniature windows, through 
which the light filters in, making dimly 
visible the great stacks of rusty, old rifles, 
relics of the eighteenth century, and the 
bales of rare and curious furs. 

In old times, when an Indian wanted a 
rifle, the rifle was stood on end, and the 
Indian laid furs flat on the ground until 
they were heaped to the top of the gun- 
barrel; then the Indian took the rifle, 
worth, possibly, fifty dollars, and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company took the furs, 
worth from one hundred to one thousand 
dollars,—the large variation being due to 
the absence of discrimination on the part 
of the Indian, who was as likely to have 
in his lot the hide of a silver fox, worth 
three hundred dollars, owing to its beauty, 
scarcity, and demand bya certain rank of 
the Russian nobility, as he was to havea 
musk-ox hide, not worth ten dollars. The 
Indian is not now so unsophisticated ; he 
knows the exact value of the different 
kinds of furs. At the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany posts, on the McKenzie river, actual 
money is unknown, all the trade being 
conducted by means of a curious imagi- 
nary currency, the unit of value of which 
is ‘‘one skin.’’ What sort of a skin? No 
one knows; in fact, it is no sort of skin 
in particular. It is merely an 
imaginary skin, about equiva- 
lent in value to half a dollar. 
The hide of a beaver is worth 
ten skins; a musk-ox hide is 
worth thirty skins; a fine sil- 
ver fox hide is worth three 
hundred skins. These are the 
big bills of this unique cur- 
rency. 

Small change is made by 
musk-rat hides, worth one- 
tenth of a skin; by mink 
hides, worth two skins; and 
eby lynx hides, worth four 
sskins. A wolverine hide is 
worth sixteen skins. There 
_is a fluctuation in the value of 
_this currency, just as there is 
a fluctuation in the value of 
silver, consequent upon the 
increase or decrease in its pro- 
duction; but, within limits, 
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perhaps no less definite than in the case 
of silver, the relative value of the skins 
is as above quoted. Of course, if a skin 
is imperfect, has holes, is cut, or ragged, 
a deduction is made, just as a silver dol- 
lar with a hole punched on one side will 
pass for only eighty cents. 

Outside of Venice, a man who has never 
seen a horse is a rarity; and nowadays 
most people have, at one time or another, 
seen a steam-engine, while everybody is 
supposed to have seen money. But in 
Edmonton I saw a man who, previous to 
that day, had seen neither of these three 


converted into money for his support, at 
Winnipeg, where he intends to settle. 
This man, old in years, in experience and 
knowledge of the world is younger than 
the veriest child. The journey from Fort 
McPherson to Edmonton had lasted forty 
days. 

“Captain Bell knows this,’’ said Boi- 
lon; «knows that we are only half-way 
to Winnipeg, yet he says we will arrive 
there to-morrow.’’ 

With this the old man shook his head, 
as though pained to find his old friend, 
Captain Bell, guilty of such mendacity ; 


CALGARY, FROM NORTH OF BOW RIVER. 
for Boilon was incapable of realizing that 


instruments of civilization. He was Boi- 
lon, a half-breed French Indian, born in the 
north, and for thirty-three years interpre- 
ter for the Hudson’s Bay Company, at Fort 
McPherson, on the McKenzie river, near 
the Arctic circle. The only money Boilon 
knew was the «‘skin’’ money of the north. 
His salary of four hundred skins was paid 
in hides, with which he could make pur- 
chases at Fort McPherson just as easily as 
one in New York can buy with gold. In 
addition to the four hundred skin, he re- 
ceived annually two hundred pounds each 
of flour and sugar. Beyond Smith Port- 
age there is not a drop of spirituous drink 
to be had; there are no clubs, no operas, 
no means of squandering wealth, in con- 
sequence of which Mr. Boilon, at the end 
of his thirty-three years’ service, finds him- 
self with several thousand skins, to be 


the «houses on wheels,’’ as he called the 
ears, could carry him the second half 
of his journey in as many hours as the 
first half had required days. When the 
train started, his face paled; he clutched 
the arms of his seat, and finally sat down 
on the car floor, frightened out of his wits, 
and declaring he knew that the «house on 
wheels”’ was going to shake to pieces. 
On first arriving in Alberta, one is apt 
to fancy the country a trifle to the north. 
A country that is five hundred miles north 
of Quebec, in the latitude of Labrador, is 
not in the tropics ; yet, only a short stay 
in Edmonton is necessary to convince the 
traveler that, if not in the south, he is, 
at any rate, not very far north. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company officials regard 
Edmonton as in the far south. Captain 
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John Bell, captain of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company's McKenzie river steamer, ar- 
rived while I was in Edmonton, and gave 
a hearty laugh on hearing me speak of 
Alberta as a cold, winter country. 

«Why, my boy,’’ said the bluff old 
captain, «‘you are in the tropics. The 
north does not really begin until you 
reach the end of my beat at Fort McPher- 
son, two thousand miles from here, on 
the McKenzie river.”’ 

The first hundred miles of this long 
journey is made by wagon to Athabasca 
landing, where begins a five-hundred-mile 
ride on the Athabasca river ; then comes 
a portage of eighteen miles ; then a long 
voyage down Slave river to, and through, 
Slave lake; whence begins the last thou- 
sand miles of the journey down the Mc- 
Kenzie river. Captain Bell’s sixty-one- 
ton screw-propeller boat makes but one 
voyage a year down the McKenzie to Fort 
McPherson, that last, lonely outpost of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, within a 
day’s walk of the Arctic circle. Mr. Mc- 
Cauley, the mayor of Edmonton, also 
proprietor of a livery-stable, in speaking 
of the six men living at Fort McPherson, 
said that the place is too lonely for a 
bachelor, and that all six were married. 
One of the six held out for many years, 
but he, too, succumbed, a year ago, under 
romantic circumstances. 
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He had been 
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engaged for twelve years to a girl in 
Scotland. 

Captain Bell’s steamer goes into winter 
quarters at Fort Simpson, in latitude six- 
ty-five degrees, where the sun rises about 
teno’clock,andsetsabout two. Duringthe 
long arctic winter the captain amuses him- 
self stuffing arctic birds, of which he has 
atare and interesting collection. His 
crew hunt deer, fish, cut wood, and kill 
time as best they can from the middle of 
August until the following June. Every 
man is allowed one hundred pounds each 
of sugar and flour, in addition to wages. 
The officials at Fort McPherson are al- 
lowed five hundred pounds of flour a year 
per man,—a fairly liberal allowance, con- 
sidering that in that region flour costs 
thirty-five to forty cents a pound. Dis- 
tances are so great, the difficulties of trans- 
portation so many, including long port- 
ages over rocky ground, that, to carry a 
pound of freight from Athabasca landing 
to Fort McPherson costs twenty-two cents. 
The Indians rarely indulge in the luxury 
of bread; their diet consists mainly of 
moose and deer meat. Fifteen Indians 
will eat a moose in a single night ; in the 
same time eight Indians eat a deer, that 
is, each man eats from twelve to sixteen 
pounds of meat within ten hours. They 
eat until gorged, then sleep, then, in an 
hour or two, get up and go aeain tr the 
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fleshpot, resume eating until again 
gorged, then sleep again, and so on un- 
til every vestige of the animal is con- 
sumed save the hide and bones. The fur- 
ther north the warmer are the summers, 
owing to the greater length of the days. 
During the weeks of constant sunshine 
the Indians bask lazily in the open air; 
when the long, arctic winter begins they 
stir themselves, catch fish, deer, and 
moose, and, when gorged with meat, seem 
impervious to cold. Some have tepees, 
tents made of musk-ox hides, the majori- 
ty, however, wrap themselves in blankets 


and sleep out in the snow, even when the 
mercury registers sixty degrees below 
Zero. 

Except in the case of some Scotch girl 
‘going to marry her lover, Captain Bell, 
on his annual trip to Fort McPherson, 
seldom has a passenger. When he does 
have one, the cost of passage, not includ- 
ing meals, is one hundred and thirteen 
dollars. 

From Fort McPherson a trail-pathacross 
the mountains leads, in four days, to the 
Yukon river, the descent of which can be 
made tothe coast in ten days. Thence are 
steamerstoSan Francisco. A trip toAlaska 
via this route takes the traveler through 
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a strange and interesting country; all 
vegetation ceases at Good Hope, latitude 
sixty-six degrees, and from that point on 
to Fort McPherson, two hundred and 
eighty miles nearer the north pole, the 
country is indescribably desolate. The 
whole vast region is peopled by less than 
five hundred Indians and Eskimos. 
At Fort McPherson there is one season 
when the sun is hidden for four consecu- 
tive weeks ; during that time light is ob- 
tained by burning coal-oil costing one 
dollar a gallon, and brushwood hauled 
by Indians from the south. As far north 


as Good Hope there is some vegetation ; 
the six weeks of constant summer sun 
gives out a cumulative heat ; there is 
practically no night to let the earth cool, 
and potatoes and barley grow rapidly ; 
even wheat has been grown. 

The missionaries at Fort Providence, 
latitude sixty-one degrees, have produced 
wheat; and in the Peace river valley, 
seven hundred miles north of Edmonton, 
(one thousand miles north of Montana), 
is a large field, growing twenty bushels 
of wheat to the acre. The Indians, who 
think themselves fortunate if they can 
get a little barley to pound with a wooden 
mallet and eat with moose meat, are, of 
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course, in clover when they get real bread. 
Compared with their unsophisticated 
cousins on the McKenzie river, the In- 
dians in Alberta are quite up to the times. 
At one of their reservations, twenty miles 
from Edmonton, I saw trim-looking log- 
houses, whitewashed and furnished with 
stoves and culinary utensils. There were 
tables and chairs; and surrounding the 
houses were fields of waving grain which 
the Indians had planted, and which, at the 
time of our visit, they were just beginning 
to harvest. While visiting one of these 
log-houses, Mr. McCauley, Edmonton’s 
mayor, who was driving me, was surprised 
by a comely squaw stepping forward, and, 
without the slightest warning, throwing 
her arms about his neck and kissing him. 

‘‘Good gracious !’’ exclaimed his honor, 
blushing. ‘What do you mean?” 

The squaw was surprised at the may- 
ors surprise. ‘Why,’ she said, ‘are 
you not a missionary ?’’ 

This in very good English, gravely, yet 
with an eye that seemed to twinkle. As 
I looked first at the blushing face of Ed- 
monton’s mayor, then at the Indian with 
her alinost Mongolian features, I came to 
the conclusion that a woman who cooks 
on a patented range, lives in a comforta- 
ble house, and kisses good-looking men, 
on the plea of mistaking them for mis- 
sionaries, is pretty well on the road to 
civilization, even if she is an Indian. 

Although two hundred miles north of 
Winnipeg, the climate of Edmonton is 
not so cold in winter nor so hot in sum- 
mer. At times, during January and Feb- 
ruary, the two coldest months, the mer- 
cury goes forty, and even fifty-seven 


degrees below zero; forty degrees below, 
however, is the ordinary maximum of 
cold, and it frequently goes to forty de- 
grees above, even in the dead of winter. 
There is no month in which there are not 
more days with the mercury above, than 
days with the mercury below, zero. In 
summer, the maximum heat is ninety de- 
grees, and the mean temperature is from 
seventy to eighty degrees. In the prairie 
country, two hundred miles to the south, 
the mercury sometimes registers one hun- 
dred and ten degrees in the shade in sum- 
mer, and sixty-seven degrees below zero 
in winter—extremes, the discomfort of 
which is aggravated by fierce winds, that 
in summer make one feel as though the 
flames of Hades were sweeping over the 
earth; and in winter, as if the mercury 
had dropped out of the thermometer alto- 
gether. Being wooded, and sheltered by 
the Rocky mountains, the Edmonton dis- 
trict is not subject to these fierce winds, and 
is well adapted to mixed farming. In addi- 
tion to all sorts of grasses, gooseberries, 
currants, raspberries, strawberries, and 
similar small fruits grow well. As yet, 
large fruits have not prospered, though 
it is thought not impossible that even 
these ay in time be made to succeed. 
Professor Saunders has been conducting a 
series of experiments in grafting, with a 
view to producing crosses hardy enough 
to withstand the northwest winters. 
While we were in Edmonton word was 
brought that, on one of the trees sent from 
Ottawa by the professor, an apple had been 
discovered. The announcement created a 
sensation. All Edmonton turned out to 
the yard of Mr. Frank Oliver, where the 
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apple-tree was planted, and Professor 
Saunders, accompanied by a photogra- 
pher, appeared on the scene, for the pur- 
pose, not only of gazing himself upon the 
phenomenon, but of fixing its likeness in 
indelible photographs to be shown eastern 
doubters. There was but one apple on 
the tree, and that one was small and 
sour ; nevertheless, Professor Saunders ex- 
pressed great satisfaction, for,” said ite} 
“it demonstrates that an apple can be 
grown here, which heretofore has been 
deemed an impossibility.” 

The laws of the Northwest Territory 
are framed at its capital, Regina, a town 
of two thousand inhabitants, three hun- 
dred and fifty-seven miles west of Winni- 
peg, on the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific railway. It is a lonely situation: 
in every direction, as far as the eye can 
reach, there is a broad, boundless prairie; 
the traveler, fresh froma superb palace car, 
with baths, barber-shops, drawing-rooms, 
and library, when suddenly dumped out on 
the lonely station plat- , 
form of Regina, gazes 
at the transcontinen- 
tal train as it contin- 
ues its western way to 
the ocean, and feels 
almost as blue as a 
man who drops into 
the sea over the poop- 
rail of a ship and then 
sees the vessel leave 
him. The train quick- 
ly fades away beyond 
the western horizon ; 
as you look around at 
the vast plain about 
you, you wonder how 
you could ever get 
away from so vast a 
country, if by bad 
luck the railroad 
should forget to send 
more trains in the 
future. 

Parliament house, a 
neat, one-story, yel- 
low, brick cottage, 
covered with red 
shingles, stands out 
on the prairie a mile 
from Regina, near the 
other government 
buildings, —the In- 


dian commissioner’s office, the ‘“palace’’ 
of the lieutenant-governor, and the head- 
quarters of the mounted police. Out- 
side of the Parliamcat house I saw half 
a dozen bicycles, belonging to such of 
the members as are fond of the wheel, 
and two or three buggies and saddle- 
horses belonging to other members who 
prefer the old methods of locomotion. 
That the majority of the members cared 
neither for the wheels nor horses, pre- 
ferring the oldest of all methods of lo- 
comotion, walking, was evident from the 
fact that the horses, buggies, and bicy- 
cles, all put together, were not enough 
to accommodate a dozen persons, while 
the Parliament of the Northwest Ter- 
titory consists of twenty-six members. 
These twenty-six men, who are allowed 
five hundred dollars and mileage ex- 
penses each annual session, frame laws 
for a territory greater in area than half 
of Europe. While all seemed fairly able 


and intelligent, only one or two members 
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appeared really conversant with parlia- 
mentary rules. When these one or two 
attempted to put their knowledge to use, 
they were promptly suppressed. 

“Oh, we won’t bother about that,”’ 
said the speaker, when told that, before 
proceeding in a certain matter, it would 
be necessary to move a suspension of the 
rules, ‘That’s all right; everybody 
knows we want to vote on this matter: 
what is the use wasting time voting to 
suspend the rules? ”’ 

With which he proceeded to put the mo- 
tion. Thesubjects occupying these twen- 
ty-six men, legislating for a territory with 
enough land to make a dozen empires of 
Germany, were matters pertaining to hunt- 
ing game, to building fires on prairies or in 
forests, to granting franchises for electric 
street-cars in Edmonton, and to investigat- 
ing the conduct of the territory’s commis- 
sioners to the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
The acts of the liliputian Parliament may 
be vetoed by the Dominion government at 
Ottawa, the veto being expressed by the 
lieutenant-governor at Regina; but the 
veto must be expressed within a year, 
otherwise the tentative nature of the act 
ceases, andit becomes final, repealable only 
by the body that created it. On the day of 
my visit, the hottest discussion was in re- 
gard to the game regulation forbidding 
non-residents to hunt without a permit 
from the lieutenant-governor. Some of 
the members said that if their visitors 
were not allowed to hunt without a per- 
mit from the lieutenant-governor, they 
could not hunt at all, inasmuch as their 
stay in the country might be ended, pos- 
sibly months, by time one could write to 
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Regina and receive an answer. A year 
would elapse before the lieutenant-gover- 
nor could send a permit to persons in the 
McKenzie river district. 

To carry into effect the laws enacted by 
the little Parliament, there is, in addition 
to the law-abiding spirit of the people, a 
body of one thousand men called the 
mounted police,—stalwart fellows in the 
usual uniform of an English soldier— 
flaming red coat, tight trousers, and a hat 
about the size of a pill-box. These men 
receive board and clothing, and forty cents 
a day the first year of their service, with 
each additional year the per diem is in- 
creased five cents. At first thought, one 
thousand men seem entirely inadequate 
to preserve peace in a territory two-thirds 
as large as all Europe; in reality, how- 
ever, they appear quite competent to per- 
form the task assigned them. The vast 
area over which they preside contains not 
more than eighty thousand souls. The 
mounted police are quick, bold, daring; 
though few in number, they are constantly 
on the trains, at the station, on horseback, 
moving from point to point, seeming al- 
most omnipresent, and so holding in check 
the lawless characters who drift tothe west. 

With millions of acres of land to be had 
almost for the asking, in Manitoba and 
the Northwest Territory, with good goy- 
ernment, with a soil producing twenty to 
forty bushels’ of wheat to the acre, it is no 
wonder the completion of a railroad into 
this region resulted immediately in a 
stream of immigration that is swelling 
into a mighty river, and that is inevit- 
ably destined to make of the Northwest 
one of the world’s greatest granaries. 
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HERE is a certain class of people, 
the members of which, at least be- 
fore the recent Columbian Exposition, 
professed to see little of promise in Amer- 
ican art. They had taught, and had been 
taught, that what was known as Ameri- 
can art was not art at all, in the correctest 
construction; was, indeed, inchoate, low 
in standard, and wanting in the essentials 
of real art. They bought pictures, but 
they bought those painted by French 
brushes, or, in some rarer cases, brushes 
of American handling, but dipped in the 
pigments of the soil of Gaul. 

The World’s Fair taught a good many 
of this class a needed lesson. It showed 
them that the fashion of crying down 
everything which had upon it the native 
brand was going out of date, unre- 
gretted. The collections on the walls of 
the galleries devoted to the artists of 
the United States gave proof, at every 
turn, that the art of America was no 
longer the art of the kindergarten, that 
American artists had become diversifiedly 
powerful. While the American section 
was not great in the same sense that a 
section devoted to the best art of France, 
displayed in a world’s fair at Paris, would 
be great, or one in Munich or London, 


yet the pictures in the American section 
were great enough to prove that a noble 
art has found a home in this country, and 
that the day dawns auspiciously, in the 
full noon of which America shali lead the 
world in art. 

Investigation into the status of the art 
schools of America also shows clearly that 
they have never stood so high, have never 
had such capable directors, been so liber- 
ally endowed, had such a large attendance, 
such a corps of powerful instructors, and 
have never done such creditable work, as 
at the present time. The numerical 
strength of the leading schools of Amer- 
ica at the present time, compared with that 
of five years ago, affords the reader one 
of the clearest proofs of the growth of the 
art idea in this country which could well 
be presented. In these figures, and in 
the opinion of the leading directors as to 
the influence of the art of the World’s 
Fair upon the student life of the United 
States, is found much that may be fruitful 
in suggestion. 

Certainly, no school in the United 
States stands higher, on both sides of the 
sea, than the Art Students’ League of 
New York City. It has been, from the 
outset, an art school in the most catholic 
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sense. It has hada § 
strong, high stand- | 
ard, and has main- 
tained it through the 
medium of the best 
obtainable instruc- 
tors. It is entirely 
self-supporting, and 
is, in the broadest 
sense, a cooperative 
institution. It is well 
to note the financial 
disturbance of the 
year 1893, which, 
naturally, should 
have done much to 
unsettle the art work 
of the country; and 
most interesting to 
see that, the country 
over, those devoted 
to art have not allowed dearth of gold to 
starve ardor, for the attendance on the art 
schools has been uniformly increasing, 
despite the hard times. 

Thecurator of the Art Students’ League, 
Mr. D. R. Whitehead, believes that the 
financial depression has had its influence, 
and that the attendance on the league 
would have been less had it not been for 
the influence of the World’s Fair. The 
league’s attendance for the past five years 
is a helpful index of the health of art in 
America : 1888-89, 789 ; 1889-90, 840; I8go0- 
QI, 913; 1891-92, 1010; 1892-93, 1125. 

Philadelphia has been one of the most 
conservative and helpful cities in the 
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country in the line of art encouragement. 
One of the well-known schools of the city, 
one which has been making rapid strides, 
is the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Axts. The superintendent, Mr. Milton 
Bancroft, is of the opinion that the stu- 
dents who attended the World’s Fair re- 
ceived there a very strong impetus toward 
better work, were enabled to establish for 
themselves truer and finer ideals, and had 
awakened in themselves an interest in the 
subject they had never felt before. The 
local exhibitions in Philadelphia, many 
of which were the offshoots of the World’s 
Fair, have done more, perhaps, in recent 
days, to awaken interest in local art than 
anything else. The teaching corps of 
this school has increased from six, in 
1888, to nine, in 1894; the students—and 
here we have tangible evidence of the 
growth of the art spirit, an evidence 
seen all over the United States—have 
increased in number thirty per 
cent., while the average attend- 
ance has increased sixty per 
cent. The school has com- 
plete equipment, rooms for 
the various classes, for the 
necessary work of dissection, 
for lectures, and soon. 
Another well-known school 
in Philadelphia, the oldest of 
its kind in America, is the 
School of Design for Women. 
It was established in 1847. 
During nearly half a century 
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it has been a powerful factor for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of women. Miss 
Emily Sartain, at the head of the school, 
has had no small part in the develop- 
ment of broader fields for women -in 
America. She comes from an artistic 
ancestry, and her honored father, one of 
the foremost engravers of the century, has 
given her life a strong impulse in the di- 
rection of high standards of art. This, the 
first school in America founded to foster 
industrial art for women, has been of 
great value in turning the lives of talented 
women into lines where these talents 
might have best scope Miss Sartain notes 
the financial troubles, but holds the at- 
tendance to be satisfactory, nevertheless, 
and strongly maintains the stimulating 
effect of the World’s Fair upon the insti- 
tution. 

The art impulse of recent years has not 
in any way so markedly been shown as in 
the growth of the art schools of the west. 
The people of the west have awakened to 
the importance of having well housed, 
well equipped, well taught schools. 

In Detroit, Mich., the Museum of Art 
has taken good rank. It was organized 


only six years ago, but it has grown re- 
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markably. It was housed first in the Art 
Museum building, but it outgrew its quar- 
ters there, and now a fine new building 
is being erected, to be completed in 1894. 
Four years ago the school had but forty- 
two students, but that number has now 
been more than quadrupled, and the in- 
crease is constant. Mr. A. H. Griffith, 
the director, thinks the art germ which 
the World’s Fair implanted in the west 
has taken excellent root, and the full 
flower and fruitage are yet to come, and 
sure tocome. The school has a fine gal- 
lery of well selected works of art, and has 
well begun that important work, the es- 
tablishment of a comprehensive art li- 
brary. There have been many, and valu- 
able fine-art collection bequests to the 
school. Scholarships, enabling students 
to pursue their studies in Europe, have 
been established. Illustrating for maga- 
zines has been made a feature of the work, 
and there are all the customary classes of 
the advanced art schools of the day. The 
interest in the study of art in Detroit has 
not been less than the interest of her 
wealthy men in the selection of rare can- 
vases for their galleries, a constant source 
of inspiration and education to the 
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students, generously admitted to these 
galleries. 

In the central west there is another city 
which has been keenly alive to the influ- 
ences of art, Cincinnati. It is a city with 
much loyalty to its art school, the Art 
Academy of Cincinnati, as it is named 
It has had the customary vicissitudes of 
western art schools, but it has passed 
through them all in fine triumph. It was 
founded in 1869, when it was known as 
the School of Design. It is under the ad- 
ministration of the Cincinnati Museum 
Association. In 1884 a liberal endowment 
came to the school through the late Joseph 


Longworth, long an earnest patron of |. 


att. Five years ago the attendance was 
three hundred and forty-eight, and the 
attendance on the first of February, 
1894, was three hundred and sixty- 
seven. It is the opinion of the 
assistant director, Mr. J. H. Gest, . 
that the Columbian Exposition 
will continue to be a stimu- 
lus to the art schools of the 
country. The number of ad- 
vanced students in the acad- 
enly is larger than ever be- 
fore, and Mr. Gest makes note 
of the fact that their greater 
knowledge made their visits 
to the Fair all the more val- 
uable to them. One of the 
important features of this 
school is the annual hegira 
of the teachers to Paris for 
study and general brushing- 
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up. Each teacher goes in turn, 
and in this is found a constantly 
recurring benefit to the school. 
To still further promote interest, 
home and foreign scholarships 
have been established. For the 
foreign scholarships, any pupil 
who has been in the academy in 
good standing throughout the 
academic year immediately pre- 
ceding, and who has not before 
studied in Europe, may enter. 
Six hundred dollars is allowed 
the first year, seven hundred the 
next, and eight hundred the third. 
To be sure, this does not carry 
with it a sinecural supply of 
gold, but it is all that the insti- 
tution may invest, and it is 
enough to be of great value to 
a sturdy student. There are home schol- 
arships, also: a splendid step in the right 
direction. 

Away back in the year 1879, the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago was founded, then the 
Academy of Design by name. The work 
of this school has been steady, positive, 
progressive. The attendance for last year, 
counting those who came and went in all 
classes, was nearly one thousand. ‘The 
enrollment at a given time would not be 
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so large as this, but there are nearly 
seven hundred in attendance. Five years 
ago there were only about three hundred 
students. Of course, the influence of the 
World’s Fair has been pronounced, and 
its influence must annually increase. The 
magnificent new building in which the 
institute has found a home, with its mani- 
fold opportunities for great exhibitions, 
the sound sense and steady conserva- 
tism which the success of the school 
attests, the fact thatit is in such a center, 
—all this tends to continued success. 


There are twenty-nine instructors and 
assistants in the institute, covering in 
their work all the various branches, 
from that of the juvenile to the most ad- 
vanced. The work in the line of maga- 
zine illustration, the course in anatomy, 
the decorative designing, the woman’s 
school of design and applied arts, the nor- 
mal art school, the school of architecture, 
of which Mr. Louis J. Millet is the leader, 
—all these are of especial interest. The 
director of the school, Mr. W. M. R. 
French, has been long associated with the 
institute. He is a popular lecturer on 
art topics, as well as director of this, now 
one of the leading schools of America. 
One of the interesting features of the in- 
stitute, since the close of the Fair, is the 


constant increase in the number of visi- 
tors. Upon free days there are usually in 
the galleries over three thousand people, 
sometimes a thousand more than that 
number. 

Away to the northward of Chicago are 
the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
They may seem to some eastern readers 
like points beyond the pale of civiliza- 
tion, but they are far from aboriginal in 
type or substance. In St. Paul there has 


been, for years, a small school which has 
done creditable work, though working 
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under a good many disadvantages, and 
there are many fostering and strengthen- 
ing art influences in the city. Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul’s sister city, has been some- 
what more fortunate in her school, for 
there has been a well-organized and loyal 
society of art-loving people who have sus- 
tained the school through all its trials. 
Mr. Robert Koehler, a Munich man, is at 
the head of the school as instructor. He 
is putting much earnestness and enthusi- 
asm into his work, and the school shows 
his hand. The school has fine rooms in 
the Public Library building, one of the 
structures of which Minneapolitans are 
justly proud. 

There is a newer school in Minneapolis, 
organized in the fall of 1893, which has 
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had a remarkable growth. It is under the 
direction of Mr. Burt Harwood, a former 
member of the Art Students’ League of 
New York City, and more recently of Paris, 
where he was a student in some of the 
best-known schools. The school is organ- 
ized on the plans of the higher Parisian 
schools. That which has proved an ex- 
periment in other places, and sometimes 
a failure, drawing from the entirely nude 
in mixed classes of men and women, has 
proven wholly successful and satisfactory 
in this school, under the plan followed. 
Mr. Harwood notes a marked influence 
from the World’s Fair upon the spirit and 
interest of hisstudents. Some of the best- 
known schools of Europe are represented. 
The school has outgrown its present quar- 
ters, and bids fair to rival the organiza- 
tions of the older east. 

St. Louis has had for years a school 
which has been accorded an excellent 
reputation in the world of American art 
study. It has for its director, Mr. Halsey 
C. Ives, so well known in connection with 
his work as superintendent of the depart- 
ment of fine arts in the Columbian Expo- 
sition. This is one of the strong, earnest 
schools, one in which there has been a 
notable thoroughness. It has an attend- 
ance of two hundred and fifty students. 
The assistant to the director, Mr. Holmes 
Smith, calls attention to the strong influ- 


ence of the department of fine arts of the 
Fair upon the school. The building in 
which the St. Louis school is located is 
of interesting architecture and has been 
quite well adapted to the needs of the in- 
stitution, but it has become overcrowded. 

This school is conducted in connection 
with the Washington University, a well- 
known educational institution of the 
upper South. For over a quarter of a 
century the study of art has been incorpo- 
rated in the curriculum of the university. 
In May, 1879, the directors of the univer- 
sity established an art department proper, 
to be known as the St. Louis School of 
Fine Arts. There are in the school many 
incentives to study, in the line of honor 
and money prizes, and the work which is 
done has been most excellent. 

Boston, so long the home of a real cul- 
ture, which has been needlessly maligned, 
has fostered art as well as literature. She 
has shown her interest in her art schools 
by that most practical of methods, sus- 
taining them. The Museum of Fine Arts, 
with its School of Drawing and Painting, 
is a proof of Bostonian support of art. 
The school was established seventeen 
years ago, and its growth has been steady 
and consistent. There were, last year,— 
1892-93,—two hundred and eighteen stu- 
dents, an increase of one hundred and two 
from the attendance of five years ago. 
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This year there has been a still greater in- 
crease, and the school has crowded quar- 
ters. The disposition now, in the words 
of Mr. Charles G. Loring, one of the per- 
manent committee in charge of the school, 
is to select, in the future, the more prom- 
ising pupils, rather than to increase nu- 
merically. Thus the standard may con- 
stantly be raised. One of the important 
features of the work of the school is an 
annual course of lectures on topics of spe- 
cialinterest and value tothe pupils. Such 
topics are considered 
as ‘‘The History of 
Greek Art,’’ ‘‘The 
Architecture of the 
Renaissance,’’ ‘* The 
Art of the Renais- 
sance,’’ «(Gothic Ar- 
chitecture,’’ etc, This 
school has admirable 
advantages in being 
accessible to the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, 
whicit has become the permanent custo- 
dian of many valuable works of art. 
While the art, as well as the industrial 
element, of the South sorely suffered by 
the shock of war, both are recovering their 
poise these days, as is shown by the prog- 
ress made in the Maryland Institute of 
Baltimore. Considerable attention is paid, 
in this institute, to the applied arts ; but 
drawing, modelling, and painting forma 
large part of the work done. The school 
was organized forty-five years ago, and, 
hence, is among the oldest in America ; 
the original Institute for the Promotion 
of Mechanical Arts was established in 
1826. There is a library of over twenty 
thousand volumes in the school. The at- 
tendance for 1893-94 is nine hundred and 


fifty-six ; five years 
ago it was seven hun- 
dred and seventeen, 
and the teaching- 
corps of the institute 
has increased, in the 
same time, from thir- 
teen to twenty-six. 
Otto Fuchs, the di- 
rector of the insti- 
tute, has been at its 
“head for a decade. 
He holds that the 
World’s Fair has been 
distinctly stimulat- 
ing students to greater activity in art. 
‘‘When we look back,’’ Mr. Fuchs says, 
“to the first great London exhibition, 
from which resulted not only the great 
South Kensington Museum, but all the 
industrial schools over the British do- 
minions ; and, later, to our own Centen- 
nial Exposition, in Philadelphia, which 
gave a marked impetus to the art schools 
of this country, we may reasonably hope 
and expect that the greatest of all world’s 
fairs just closed will, in due course of 
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time, show its effects on art students, 
and aun art-loving people, who could not 
fail to be impressed with the exhibits 
shown, from the schools, studios, and, too, 
the manufactories of every country on the 
globe.” 

In the Ovington building, near the ter- 
minus of the great Brooklyn bridge, the 
Brooklyn Art School is now located, and 
the surroundings are all of the most ar- 
tistic. The methods in vogue in the Art 
Students’ League, of New York, and in 
all the better schools in this country and 
Europe, are those followed by the Brook- 
lyn school. The school is maintained by 
the Brooklyn Art Association and the de- 
partment of painting of the Brooklyn In- 


stitute of Art and Sciences. Among the 
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instructors are such men as Wm. M. Chase 
and Walter Shirlaw. Curator Wm. H. 
Snyder does not believe the World’s Fair 
influenced the school in any direction. 
This is only the third season of the school, 
but it is making excellent progress. The 
attendance is ninety-two. 

Nearly a century ago the New York 
Drawing Association was organized in 
the city of New York by a number of 


young artists and art students. In 1826 
this association was merged into an 
organization known as the National 


Academy of the Art of Design, now the 
National Academy of Design. Fifteen ar- 
tists were chosen, at the outset, to select 
fifteen more, and these thirty constituted 
the new society. For the past sixty years 
the school of the National Academy has 
been an important factor in the art de- 
velopment of the country. It now occu- 
pies a handsome building at the corner of 
Fourth avenue and Twenty-third street, 
New York City. 

The average attendance of the academy 
for the past five years has been two hun- 
dred and fifty. Among the list of aca- 
demicians and associates, there are many 
who have taken high rank and exerted 
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wide influence in the art of America. The 
annual exhibitions of the academy have 
become established among the interesting 
events in the art-life of New York. The 
sixty-ninth annual exhibition was held 
April 2 to May 12, 1894. Superintendent 
Cc. S. Farrington, noting with regret 
the fact that the academy students were 
not represented at the Fair, says that he 
has not noticed any material change in the 
attendance at the academy as a result of 
the Fair. 

From this survey of the rise and de- 
velopment of the leading art schools of 
America, I gather two central conclusions: 

1. The influence of the recent World’s 
Fair on the art-student life of the United 
States has already been pronounced ; the 
future influence is to be important beyond 
measure. 

2. The art schools of the United States 
have reached a commanding position, not 
one from which they may look ignoringly 
upon the older institutions of Europe, but 
one from which they may see the glow ofa 
day dawning when as in commerce, as in 
invention, as in education, as in freedom 
of thought, so in art America shall lead 
the fine procession of the nations, 
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Ti CHAR ES, Vir. 


AND AGNES SOREL. 


By HENRI BOUCHOT. 


HIS is the story of a king and a fair 
wotnan, very sweet, not very noble, 
almost bourgeois, who was, for the first 
time in France, official favorite, received 
everywhere, and treated as queen. Her 
naine was Agnes Soreau; or, as it was then 
the fashion to feminize proper names, 
Agnes Sorel. The story is a short one. 
Begun in 1444, it ended suddenly by the 
death of the heroine, in 1450, after six 
years of intense love-making, during 


which a king of forty behaved as a love- 
sick youth, and a young woman of twenty 
showed herself a most skillful manager, 
a consummiate mistress of intrigue, super- 
ior in tact and intelligence to the first 
lords of the realm. Immediately after her 
death, she had her legend, in which the 
part she played in public affairs was 
greatly enlarged, for legends are seldom 
accurate. After a hundred years, she was 
awarded the honor of having, by a neat 
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epigram, stung the 
king’s self-respect, 
and thus contrib- 
uted to the expul- 
sion of the English. 
FrancisI., wholoved 
to exculpate his own 
mistresses by eulo- 
gizing those of his 
predecessors, com- 
posed on beautiful 
Agnes a famous 
quatrain, which he 
copied later under 
a portrait of her 
drawn by Helen of 
Hangest, the wife 
of his tutor. King 
Francis 1. falsified 
history without 
knowing it. Agnes 
Sorel had really 
come to the royal 
court of France sev- 
eral years after Joan 
of Arc had liberated 
France. All she did 
was to be fair, love- 
ly, and intensely 
modern. So mod- 
ern, indeed, that, four centuries before 
our time, she anticipates our nepotisms, 
our worldly refinements, I would also say 
our snobisms, did not the word appear so 
inapt. 

She made her appearance in the nick 
of time. King Charles vi1., just turn- 
ing his fortieth year, somewhat weary 
of active life, the husband of a very un- 
assunlng princess, who bore him an over- 
numerous progeny, was caught by her 
looks, when he accidentally met her, and, 
as she was cheerful, her gaiety brought 
him a renewal of youth. Scandal-mon- 
gers may insinuate that his son, the dau- 
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“If to win back poor captive France be aught, 
More honor, gentle Agnes, is thy mead 

Than ere was due to deeds of virtue wrought 
By cloistered nun or pious hermit-breed.”’ 
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phin Louis, whowas 
to become Louis XI., 
would have liked to 
anticipate his father 
in this adventure; 
and things would 
doubtless have been 
more suitably ar- 
ranged thus. But 
the king, in default 
of youth and its 
charms, had supe- 
rior advantages, 
and Agnes was not 
the one to fail to rec- 
ognize them. She 
was scarcely twen- 
ty-two; Charles vil. 
might have been her 
father, yet she did 
not hesitate. 

This fairy-tale had 
its beginning as fol- 
lows: 

Gloomy and rest- 
less, the king car- 
ried his ennui and 
melancholy from 
one point of his 
kingdom to an- 
other. He visited the court of Lorraine, 
where Isabeau, queen of Sicily, received 
him with great honor and courtesy. 
Among other fair ladies brought up at 
the court of the princess, and forming 
her literary decameron, there was a dam- 
sel from Picardy, of modest, yet noble, 
descent, already well known for her grace, 
her good humor, and her wonderful beau- 
ty. She could turn pretty verses, and was 
quite expert in the worldly accomplish- 
ments of that day, dancing and music, and 
her sallies of wit and repartee were of the 
brightest. Her manners, besides, were 
quite distinguished. She could turn any 
article of dress or headgear 
to the very best advantage. 
When, after a thousand gai- 
ties, the king left Nancy 
during the month of April, 
1444, Mademoiselle Sorel 
had passed into the queen’s 
service, and found herself at 
home in a court where poet- 
ry and the arts were held in 
high honor, and where such 
women were found as Anne 
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Filleul and Préjente de Melun, not to men- 
tion the dauphin’s wife, Margaret of Scot- 
land, who was so eager in the pursuit of 
literature that she spent her nights in 
improvising, to the serious detriment of 
her health. 

Agnes did not yield at once to the 
king’s wooing, but for a while kept him 
at a distance. She had in her veins an 


infusion of bourgeois blood, and her 


shrewd calculations forecast 
the probabilities of her for- 
tune. Still, she accompanied 
the king in the long journey 
from Nancy to Touraine. As 
the queen happened to be ail- 
ing, the court traveled quite 
slowly, passing through 
Montils-les-Tours, and mak- 
ing a prolonged stay at Ra- 
zilly, in a secluded castle. 
There Agnes became the acknowledged 
mistress of the king; the courtiers bowed 
before her, and the dauphin scowled and 
threatened the marmonsets, quasi-plebe- 
ians, as was Agnes herself, rejoiced, for 
now one of their own number had risen 
so high, their importance was certain to 
be largely increased. 


Two hundred years later, a grand- 
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nephew of the favorite, Charles Sorel, 
councilor of state under Louis xu., was 
to compare the fair Sorel to the Laura 
of Petrarch. In so doing, he proved him- 
self a loyal kinsman; but, really, Agnes 
was no Laura. She made the conquest of 
the «very victorious King of France.” 
Charles vir. bestowed this title upon him- 
self; but her love had none of the deli- 
cacy or candor of Laura’s. She was a 

. consummate coquette, and 
her affection for the king 
was due not a little to the 
fact that he was king; and, 
in her day, the king was 
next to God. There was 
very littie in their relations 
that was chivalrousand pure. 
Agnes was immediately 
dowered with estates, one of 
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which adjoined the castle of Vincennes, 
and was, by a happy chance, called Beauté- 
sur-Marne. Agnes is henceforth, in all re- 
spects, ‘‘Lady of Beauty ;’’ and the king, 
who till now has been held somewhat 
heavy of mind, suddenly manifests a keen 
interest in all amiable subjects. A rival 
of the queen, yet admitted to the queen's 
presence, and, by dint of skillful flatter- 
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ies, on friendly terms with her, Madame 
de Beauté proceeds to enjoy her good for- 
tune. She has children, she has a house- 
hold which costs the royal treasury the 
then enormous sum of three thousand 
livres; private apartments within the 
palace, officers of her own, courtiers of 
her own. And among them a sincere 
friend, possibly a secret adorer, Etienne 
Chevalier, a financier of magnificent and 
lavish tastes, who was to leave to us the 
best of memorials of his protectress, por- 
traits jotted down in an hour-book, as a 
testimony of admiration and gratitude. 
Frankly, was Agnes the bea ideal, 
and rare person that her contemporaries 
have declared her to be, and that even her 
detractors have praised? Jean Cartier 
affirms that she is exquisite; Oliver de la 
Marche knows of no woman to be com- 
pared with her; Chastelain, her implaca- 
ble enemy, is almost in ecstasies before 
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her. Her eyebrows have a curve like unto 
the flight of a bird; her blond hair is so 
soft and silky that nothing can match it; 
her teeth are Orient pearls; her smile has 
all the frankness and carelessness of 
youth; her gaiety combines courtesy and 
grace. She originated the practice of 
leaving the throat exposed, a thing which 
made Bishop Jouvenel and Georges Chas- 
telain fairly shriek with horror. 

But, in spite of all these dithyrambs, it 
is difficult to reach a conclusion. Doubt- 
less, beauty, as well as distinction and 
bon-ton, varies with the times. What was 
so tapturously praised in the fifteenth 
century, would probably appear to us to 
have been at least exaggerated. Face to 
face with a sincere portrait of fair Agnes, 
we are surprised at her large nose, her 
heavy eyes, her round head, so closely 
covered by her cap that not a single lock 
of hair seas Yet this portrait is by 
» the greatest French artist of 
that day, Jehan Fouquet. It 
had been ordered by Etienne 
Chevalier, who placed it in the 
church of Notre Dance, vat 
Melun, his native town. To- 
day, after a thousand wander- 
ings, it is in the Antwerp gal- 
lery. 

There is, to us, something 
shocking in thus showing, un- 
der the name of the Madonna, 
the mother of God, the Lady 
,de la Beauté, seated devoutly, 
crowned with pearls, as are the 
Flemish Madonnas. Fouquet 
had already painted the King 
of France, the royal lover, with 
his pendant nose, his little, 
peasant-like eyes, his smooth, 
hairless face. He had even trav- 
eled to Italy, the land of miar- 
vels, to make the portrait of 
the Pope. At the request of 
Etienne Chevalier, the finan- 
cier, his Maecenas and friend, 
he painted this picture, and on 
the leaf of a diptych, facing 
her, Chevalier himself, Ixneel- 
ng, whom his patron, Saint 
_ Etienne, presents to the mother 
of God. Revolutions have dis- 
i located this work ; the Virgin is 
n Antwerp, Etienne Chevalier 
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of the great 
German ju- 
risconsult 
Brentano. 
Brentano 
also owned, 
until quite 
recently, a 
far more important work, one that gives 
us more definite information concerning 
the beauty of Agnes. I mean Etienne 
Chevalier’s hour-book, his missal, adorned 
with miniatures by this same Jehan 
Fouquet. In this the king, Agnes, 
and Chevalier constantly appear, in the 
guise of saints, in the mystic communion 
of devout companionship. This seems to 
confirm the legend, which represents the 
treasurer as a very humble and secret 
lover of the fair Sorel. Chevalier alone used 
this book; the king cannot even have 
known of it. On each leaf Agnes appears, 
sometimes as a Madonna, in the porch 
of a Gothic cathedral, sometimes in the 
adoration of the Magi, in which cere- 
mony one of the kings from the East is 
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Agnes Sorel had her private apartments in 
the tower next to the church steeple. 
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represented by 
Charles vII., sur- 
rounded by his 
Scottish guards, 
with the castle of 
Loches in the 
background; 
sometimes in the 
shape of some 
saint, St. Apol- 
lina, undergoing 
martyrdom; St. 
Catherine, of 
Sienna; St. So- 
lange. Notice the 
singular coinci- 
dence, that St. 
Catherine wears the gown and surcoat of 
a duchess, the very dress that the king, 
in his sorrow, was to bestow later on the 
statue of his lost sweetheart. 

In all these pictures, pitiless realism is 
carried to cruel lengths : Agnes is neither 
flattered nor embellished. The artist tells 
us what he knows, and thus enables us to 
discern the elements of what was then 
held as flawless beauty. A beautiful lady 
must have a high forehead, a roundish 
face, the back of her reck must be free 
from hair, her body must be slender and 
more or less curved (contourné). To-day, 
our ideas of beauty are quite different ; 
we must, therefore, try to abstract our- 
selves from the present, and go back to 
those earlier days, if we wish to under- 
stand the king and his contemporaries. 
And really, those little figures, if animated 
and talking those airy nothings that form 
the substance of social chat, would seem 
to us full of gaiety and brightness. Even 
as we see them, immovable in their atti- 
tudes, and somewhat melancholy, they 
affect us strongly. Surely, fair Agnes 
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must have possessed great charm ; but her 
beauty was not of the kind we most ad- 
mire now. Clearly, the larger share of 
her great repute rested upon vivacity, 
emotions, attitudes. She must, besides, 
have worn with wonderful grace the fur- 
belows of her day. Her headgear often 
was one of those wonderful «truffards,”’ 
made up of crape, silk, and wire, strange 
edifices of things rareand costly. For her 
sake, the king kept his tailors incessantly 
at work, his goldsmiths ever busy, and 
tired out his upholsterers. When she died, 
Charles vi1., unwilling that so many fine 
things should be scattered among indiffer- 
ent heirs, bought back her jewels for the 
sum of twenty thousand livres, about what 
a crusade against the infidels would have 
cost him. He left to the heirs only the jars 
with which she adorned her grounds, and 
the costly robes bought in Italy and Flan- 
ders, which she wore with such a matchless 
air. 

As a contrast to the heaviness and indo- 
lence of Marie d’ Anjou, Charles vu. loved 
in his mistress those slender and some- 
what affected graces, which the queen so 
utterly ignored, and which ‘blasés’’ and 
old men especially relish. We know 
Marie’s looks only by a portrait once 
owned by Roger de Gaigniére. She was 
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decidedly plain; but, as an offset, how 
gentle and kind she was! Never a word 
of reproach spoken to the graybeard who 
forsook her after twenty years of married 
life ; no sign of jealousy, but a very keen 
and watchful interest in the king and his 
affairs. Madame de Beauté had great skill 
in coloring reports. She could have forced 
herself upon the queen. She preferred to 
explain, in a thousand ingenious and 
novel ways, her relations with the king. 

The latter felt his passion grow more 
and more intense. For him, Agnes was 
the ideal, romantic vision of his dreams. 
Yet he did not wish his love to be known 
at court, and reserved its manifestations 
for more secluded places. His infatuation 
was complete. He loved with all the 
strength of youth, yet with a clear under- 
standing, that this must be his last pas- 
sion. Agnes was too calculating not to 
take advantage of this. She encouraged 
and flattered him in his dream. To this 
day, the tradition in Berry tells that be- 
tween these two beings there existed rela- 
tions so romantic, as to recall the famous 
myth of Hero and Leander. Whenever 
the king made astay in his castle of 
Melun, Agnes hastened to Bois-Brous- 
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seau, an estate he had given her; and 
when night came, lighted a fire on the top 
of one of the towers. The king then, clad 
in very simple garb, took his sword, and, 
alone in the dark, came and knocked at 
her gate. They were alone, and they 


were happy, far from the intrigues of the 
court, surrounded by their children, whom 
they worshipped. Their world was then so 
small and so simple! 

At court, you would have taken them 
All was re- 


for strangers to one another. 
served and calm in 
their intercourse. 
Not for the world 
would he have taken 
her by the chin. He 
addressed her in in- 
different terms, never 
paying her tender 
compliments. From 
his Valois ancestors 
he had inherited a coy 
timidity and an ex- 
tremely respectful at- 
titude toward woni- 
en, and he felt that 
any ill-timed gal- 
lantry would have 
caused great pain to 
the queen. 

As for Agnes, she 
never knew the pangs 
of jealousy, nor its 
quarrels. Some have 
intimated that the 
pretensions of Eti- 
enne Chevalier ex- 
cited the wrath of the 
king. But who ac- 
companied the favor- 
ite when she visited 
her Castle de Beauté? 
Who followed her in her journey to Paris, 
where, under pretense of a netuvaine in 
St. Geneviéve’s, she really goes to solicit 
in behalf of de Brezé? Etienne Chevalier 
and Poncet de la Riviére; and these expe- 
ditions, made with a royal retinue, cost as 
high as seven hundred and twenty livres 
each, equal to two thousand or three thou- 
sand dollars of to-day. If Chevalier was 
in love, he was not a fortunate lover, for 
Agnes was not the woman to risk losing 
what she held for something less, and 
Chevalier was certainly less. 

Agnes lived in luxury, yet somewhat 
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secluded, for her royal lover abhorred 
crowds. At Bois-Brousseau, at Loches, at 
Menils, she had prepared for him a most 
comfortable nest, whither, at her sum- 
mons, he hastened, and for days remained 
unseen. The costumes that Chastelain so 
fiercely condemns, were designed by her 
to please Charles vir., and no one else. 
How loyal they were to each other! Ifa 
courtier wished to ruin a person in the 
opinion of the king, he simply charged 
him with having spoken ill of Madame 
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Agnes. She was the only cause of the 
dauphin’s hatred of his father. In a fit 
of wrath, one day, Louis had threatened 
her with the sword; he had to atone 
heavily for this. 

This fairy-tale went on for a while, as 
fairy-tales do. They had three children. 
Then, suddenly, after five years of bliss, 
it ended as such stories do. The king 
was in Normandy, in December, 1449, and 
Agnes at Loches counted the hours of 
separation. She learns that unfriendly in- 
fluences are at work on the king’s mind, 
and, although ill, she does not hesitate to 
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start. Traveling on snow-covered roads, 
along frozen rivers, she rejoins her lover 
at the abbey of Juimiéges, whose monks 
received her royally. She had been mis- 
informed; the king had heard nothing to 
her disadvantage. He is as much in love 
as ever; and this mad expedition of 
hers, far from angering him, moves him 
to tears. They obtain from the Prior a 
forgotten manor, in which to spend a 


to forgive her. In her delirium, she com- 
pares herself to the Magdalen, to whom 
Christ had shown signal merey. She calls 
for the hour-book, which Fouquet had so 
magnificently illuminated, reads an orison 
to St. Bernard, written with her own hand, 
and, leaf by leaf, reviews her past life, 
triumphant and splendid as depicted by 
the painter; then casts a glance at her 
mirror, where she sees herself grown old 
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few happy weeks. But the hardships of 
the journey have exhausted the strength 
of the fair Sorel. She gives birth to a 
child, but fails to rally. Fever sets in, 
and things assume suddenly a very grave 
aspect. Agnes feels herself irrevocably 
lost, takes to lamenting, beseeches God 
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and ugly. She drops her head, suddenly 
raises it again in a spasm, utters a ter- 
rible scream of horror and agony, and 
falls back lifeless. It was the ninth of 
February, 1450. 

Charles decided to erect for his adored 
mistress a tomb worthy of a princess. He 
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had her body embalmed and clad in her 
most sumptuous garments. Of her won- 
derful hair, one-half was gathered under 
her silk cap, the other, carefully braided, 
fell upon her shoulders. The statue that 
was made of her, by special and unheard 
of favor, was attired as a duchess, with 
ermine and coat of arms. Had she not 
been a queen, the most dearly loved and 
most petted of queens? In Latin verse, 
her touching epitaph read as follows: 
‘‘Here lies in peace a dove whiter than 
Swans, more sparkling with wit than a 
bright fire. Agnes was too fair. She is now 
under the sod, she whose face was like unto 
the flowers of spring . . . . Do not won- 
der if her effigy appears clad in princely 
robes; this honor was due her for her vir- 
tues and meritorious graces.” . .. , 
Under these redundant figures, devel- 
oped by a skillful clerk, we may detect 
the undying grief of the smitten king. 
He it was, doubtless, who furnished the 
ideas, for in other portions of the epitaph 
the style is more commonplace. We rec- 
oguize in them the handiwork of the 
monks, paying court to the king, by flat- 
tering his passion. At Jumiéges they 
offer to keep the embalmed body of the 
poor, reconciled Magdalen; at Loches the 
church opens before her as before a queen 
of France. And these eulogies and flat- 
teries, they kept up till the day of the 
king’s death ; then, to please the new 
king, Louis x1., they offered to destroy 
the mausoleum. Louis was a man of.wit. 
He proposed that the priests should first 
restore the money of the alms, which 
had been so lavishly bestowed by Agnes. 
They kept the tomb and the money. 


In this monument she was represented 
as very beautiful, lying on the black mar- 
ble, and holding her hour-book, with two 
angels at her side. Shesmiled in her last 
repose, as she had done in her life, that 
short life of six years, which, to us so far 
away, seems to have lasted acentury. The 
tomb is still to be seen, but it has been 
mutilated ; the head of the statue has been 
changed. On the wall of Notre Dame, at 
Loches, above the tomb, the priests erected 
a tablet of chased brass, on which Agnes 
appeared kneeling before the Virgin. It 
was on this tablet that the Latin epitaph 
above-mentioned was engraved. 

Since then, the tomb has been opened ; 
and it is worth while to notice what was 
found of the remains of Agnes Sorel. It 
was in 1777, some years before the Revo- 
lution, that the prebendaries of Loches 
discovered that the monument was in their 
way, and asked permission to remove it. 
The slab was raised, the vault opened. At 
the depth of three feet, the workmen came 
upon a wooden casket that contained an- 
other of lead, within which was still an- 
other of iron. In this last, were found a 
well-preserved lower jaw, with beautiful 
teeth, and a mass of blond hair, braided 
and coiled, as silvery and soft as in life: 
behind, the hair was gathered in a braid 
half a yard in length; two curls waved on 
the sides. The rest of the body had fallen 
into dust. 

From the record of the exhumation, this, 
at any rate, remains settled: the chron- 
iclers did not lie when they assigned to 
Agnes beautiful hair and teeth. Whether 
their other statements are equally true, 
who shall say? 
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NGLAND boasts half a hundred 
country-houses more magnificent 

than Peveril, but it would be hard to 
name one more charmingly situated, or 
more typically English. Duquesne, in 
his «‘County History of Cornwall,’’ 
published in 1771, and dedicated, with 
permission, to his most Gracious Majesty, 
George II., gives several engravings of 
it, and retails, at some length, the history 
of the Peverils, who have lived there, he 
tells us, since the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Sir Vivian Peveril, Knight, built the 
house, and Queen Bess once honored it 
by sleeping there. He was a great favorite 
of hers, and it is related that she played 
en the spinet, to the delectation of him, 
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his wife, and the guests assembled, after 
dinner that evening. Under Georgel.., 
the honor of a baronetcy was conferred 
upon the then head of the family, and in 
1766 the son of the first baronet was 
created Baron Peveril by George r11., to 
whom, as I have stated, Duquesne’s 
“County History of Cornwall” is dedi- 
cated. 

Peveril stands about a mile from the 
north coast, and six miles north of Truro. 
Bygone Peverils, who sleep in marble 
peace in the church and church-yard of 
the village, have planted what must once 
have been a wind-swept down, with trees 
to harbor their pheasants, right as far as 
the edge of the sandstone cliff, against 
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which the Atlantic lies and suns itself in 
summer, and on which it springs likea 
hungry tiger when the north winds in 
winter. or the westerly gale of autumn, 
have wakened it. The house itself lies 
in a furrow of the great down, and the 
roar of the waves comes to it, faintly and 
dreamily, increasing almost, by sense of 
contrast, its own immunity from the un- 
quiet winds. A gray terrace runs along 
the south side of the house, built in the 
Georgian style, and, no doubt, was the 
work of the first Baron Peveril, who, per- 
haps, felt that his house ought to record 
the honors done to him. While the 
Peverils were baronets, they could do 
without a terrace ; but a peer was a peer. 
He seems to have been a pompous old 
gentleman, for he always insisted that the 
villagers should stand bareheaded when 
he passed ; the mere raising of the hat 
was not sufficiently respectful. 

But itis not of Vivian Peveril, first Bar- 
on Peveril, that I mean to tell you, but 
of Vivian Peveril, fourth baron, and par- 
ticularly of John Peveril, his younger 
brother, of John’s wife, Lady Violet, and 
their little son, Jack. 

Lord Peveril was a bachelor, and John, 
who was first secretary in Her Majesty’s 
embassy at Constantinople, usually spent 
some weeks of his leave at Peveril with 
his wife. Peveril was always glad to have 
them there, and took a great interest in 
Jack, as heir apparent to the property. 

John was leaving for London that even- 
ing, on his way to Constantinople, but 
Lady Violet and Jack were not coming 
with him, for the ostensible reason that 
the heat would be bad for the child, and 
for the unspoken reason that, for some 
time, they had found each other’s com- 
pany alittle irksome. The marriage, for 
some undefinable reason, had been an un- 
happy one, and tney had gradually drifted 
apart. Their courtship had been brief 
and ardent ; the man had fallen in love 
with a beautiful girl, the girl had fancied 
herself in love with a handsome man. 
The world had said that it was a splendid 
match for the daughter of a penniless 
earl, for John Peveril was certain, on the 
one hand, to be heir to an enormous prop- 
erty, and, on the other hand, to rise to 
the top of his profession. 

The house lay blinking in the August 
heat, through its windows darkened with 
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Venetian blinds, and over the terrace, 
ran a long strip of awning, in red and 
white stripes, under which, at this mo- 
ment, Lady Violet and others were having 
tea. 

Lady Violet stirred her tea languidly ; 
the heat was very oppressive, and she felt 
sure there was a thunderstorm coming 
up. Peveril, on the other hand, never 
found anything oppressive, and this hot 
summer was an unmixed boon for the 
farmers. Mrs. Riviére, who was the third, 
shared Lord Peveril’s power of finding 
everything enjoyable, but Lady Violet 
found Mrs. Riviére even more oppressive 
than the approaching thunderstorm. 
However, Lord Stapleton was coniing that 
evening, her husband was going away, 
and a thunderstorm would clear the air. 

«Tt is darkest before dawn,’’ she re- 
flected, ‘‘and it is nearly morning!" It 
was an inspiriting thought, and she 
roused herself. 

“John and your husband haven't come 
in yet, have they?’’ she said to Mrs. 
Riviere. 

‘““No, they are still fishing. Jack is 
with them, too. I think Jack’s a perfect 
darling. So forward for his age, too, 
Let’s see—he’s just seven, isn’t he?”’ 

“Jack was nine last birthday,” 
marked his mother. 

‘“‘Only fancy ! Yes, dear me! He’s the 
image of his father !”’ 

Lady Violet flushed just perceptibly, 
aud turned to her brother-in-law. 

‘¢Peveril, I think I shan’t go to see 
John off. The heat is sooppressive. So 
the wagonette will be all he wants. 
There’s plenty of room for his luggage 
and his man inside !”’ 

«Very good; I’m just going 
I’ll tell them the cart won’t be 
Is your head bad, Violet?”’ 

«Oh, no; Vm only hot, and rather 
tired.”’ 

‘‘But Jack wanted to see his father off."’ 

‘“‘T think Jack had better stop at home,”’ 
said Lady Violet. «It is an absurd cus- 
tom, seeing people off.”’ 

Peveril said nothing in reply, and went 
indoors. He had hardly gone in, when 
Mr. Riviére and the two others came back 
from the river. Jack caught sight of his 
mother at the far end of the terrace and 
ran toward her. She frowned a little as 
he rushed noisily up to her, and drew her 
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“““TT WOULD ANNOY ME EXCESSIVELY IF PEOPLE BEGAN TO TALK.’”’ 


skirts away from his little, muddy boots. 

‘“‘Mummie, I caught two trouts; and 
may I have them for supper? Mr. Riviére 
helped me with one, but I caught the 
other all my very own self.” 

He ran off to the creel which his father 
had put down, and returned with two 
diminutive fish, 

«Yes, dear, take them in to cook,’’ said 
his mother; «they are quite beautiful. 
And get nurse to change your boots and 


stockings. You are in an awful mess. 
Oh, Jack, do be careful ! You’ve soiled 
my dress! Run along.”’ 


«‘Mumiunie, I’m going to the station to 
see father off. Will you come, too?”’ 

‘«©No, dear, you had better not go. It 
will be too late. You must have your 
supper, and go to bed.”’ 

John had strolled up by this time. 

«Why shouldn’t the boy go, Violet?’ 
He'll be back by half-past seven.”’ 

Lady Violet rose, without looking at 
her husband. 
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shall come. Parting speeches are not in 
my line, nor in yours, I think.’’ 

She walked slowly towards the house, 
but he followed her. 

«There are several things I want to 
speak to you about,”’ he said. 

Lady Violet stopped. 

<Well?” 

«‘Let’s walk to the end of the terrace.’’ 

« Are they not fit for publication ?’’ she 
asked, looking towards Mr. Riviére. 

“T do nc‘ choose to publish them. I 
haven’t had a word with you for days. 
Firstly, when do you propose to join me?’’ 

“JT think Ishall come out in November. 
We can get on alone till then, I should 
think.’’ 

‘‘T hopeso. Don’t stop later than that, 
or else people will begin to talk. That 
would annoy me excessively.’’ 

He spoke quite calmly, and without 
a touch of annoyance in look or voice. 
She glanced at him a moment without 
replying. 

‘Of course, we must not let that hap- 
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pen. if you think better, I will come a 
little earlier.”’ 

‘“No, I think there is no need. How 
long do you stop here?” 

« About a fortnight ; after that I shall 
go home.”’ 

‘Lord Stapleton comes to-night, does 
he not ?’’ 

Violet raised her eyebrows. 

«Yes,’’ she said, «he comes by the 
same train as you leave by. Why?” 

‘It would annoy me excessively if peo- 
ple began to talk,’ he said. 

«It would annoy me, too. 
needn’t be nervous.”’ 

“T’m not nervous, or I shouldn’t leave 
you behind here.”’ he said. «« Then there’s 
Nace: 

«Jack must go to school in September,”’ 
she said. ‘He can spend his Christmas 
at home, or here. It is absurd that he 
should follow us out to Constantinople 
for a couple of weeks.”’ 

“T think you might put off his going 
to school for another term. He’s only just 
nine. Then he could come out with you 
in November.”’ 

“T don’t agree with you. Jack is a 
great nuisance at Constantinople. Now 
he is quite old enough to go to school. 
Consult Peveril if you like.” 

«IT suppose that means you have already 
consulted him, and he agrees with you.” 

Violet bit her lip. 

‘«‘That happens to be the case,’’ she 
said; ‘‘ but it doesn’t make your saying it 
less offensive.”’ 

‘«¢T did not mean to be offensive,’’ he 
said. <The inference I drew was a very 
natural one.”’ 

Violet was silent a moment, as her gray 
eyes rested on her husband’s face. 

“T am not going to quarrel with you,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ There is nothing in the world 
so bourgeois as quarreling. What shall 
we settle about Jack ?”’ 

‘‘T have stated my opinion.’’ 

« AndI mine. We disagree ; we often 
do disagree, but there is always some ar- 
rangement possible. Peveril agrees with 
me. Would you like to consult anybody 
else” 

‘J do not see what anybody else has 
got to do with it. I don’t think it would 
do the boy any good to be sent in Septem- 
ber ; as far as his good is concerned, it 
would be equally satisfactory if he went 
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at Christmas or Easter. And I wish to 
have him at Constantinople. I am very 
fond of Jack.” 

‘«‘ He is reaching that age when children 
are tiresome. All children are cubs at cer- 
tain ages, and the fact that he is my child 
doesn’t blind me to the fact that he is 
a cub, too. He will be very happy at 
school, and he will learn not to be a 
GHibey 

John Peveril looked at his watch. 

‘«Y cannot wait any longer, I am afraid,”’ 
hesaid. «Ihave only just time to change 
and catch my train. You must settle the 
matter as you please.”’ 

He turned to leave her. The sun was 
already near its setting, and the horizontal 
rays caught all the amber lights in her 
hair and turned them into gold. Her 
cold, perfect mouth was slightly parted, 
and her eyebrows were drawn down frown- 
ing. He had never seen her look so beau- 
tiful, and had never felt her so utterly 
alien from him. a 

But before he quite turned, he spoke 
agai. 

“‘Ttis good-by, then,” he said. «I can’t 
say more about Jack, but I will leave you 
to do as you please. Violet, you are more 
beautiful than ever. Won’t you say good- 
by to me!’ 

A sudden regret, which he had not felt 
for years, sprang up in his breast. Their 
alienation had been so gradual that he 
could not put his finger on any moment, 
or any day, and say: ‘‘ Here it began.” 
They were both so accustomed to their 
mutual separation, that any change would 
have seemed unreal and almost unwished 
for. They lived their own lives, and they 
had become entirely used totheir relations. 
But in spite of it all, his impulse was 
strong. He was aman, she a very beau- 
tiful woman, and nothing, not even tedi- 
um, ennui, weary daily intercourse, can 
quite kill that legitimate spell. 

She turned to him with a look of sur- 
prise. 

«Yes, why should I not say good-by ? 
Good-by, John. I hope it won’t be too 
frightfully hot in Constantinople. I shall 
see you again in November. Good-by!’’ 

He kissed her lightly on the forehead, 
and went in. But she remained where he 
had left her, and his regret woke in hera 
vague wonder. Could they not have made 
Had they not lost 
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something? Vet, had it been in their 
power to keep what they had lost ? 

The mood did not last long, but no mood 
is without its effect. The least sound, the 
vibration of a bird’s wing through the air, 
the chirp of a grasshopper in summer 
grass, sets in motion waves of sound 
which girdle the earth, and every thought 
that passes through our minds sets its 
mark there, and is always capable of grow- 
ing up and bearing fruit. 


MOU, 


Whether or no it was Violet’s fault that 
people had an opportunity of talking about 
her and Lord Stapleton, it was at any rate 
to her credit that they did not avail them- 
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selves of that privilege. Slander and 
gossip always passed her by with folded 
wing and mute tongue. It may partly 
have been that the world in which she 
lived was a little afraid of her, but apart 
from that she was somehow one of those 
women who seems to defy criticism or 
comment. ‘She may or may not havea 
heart,’”’ they said; «but she has a very 
beautiful head, and the color of her hair 
is certainly natural.”’ 

She and Lord Stapleton were sitting out 
after dinner, that evening, on the terrace, 
and enjoying the cool air. The thunder- 
storm had broken while they were at din- 
ner, and Violet's sense of oppression had 
taken wings with it, or with the wag- 
onette which had carried her husband 
to the station. 

“Yes, John went this afternoon,’’ she 
was saying; ‘I shall follow him in No- 
vember. I hate Constantinople.’’ 

‘(Why follow him in November, 
then,’’ asked Lord Stapleton. 
Violet turned 
towards him. His 
boyish, beardless 
face was tanned by 
the weather, for 
he had just come 
home froma yacht- 
ing tour. He was 
a young man of 
about thirty years 
of age, and per- 
fectly imperturb- 
able. 

SON eR? ? Slave 
echoed, ‘ because 
—- because I must. 
There are many 
very disagreeable 
things in life, and 
Constantinople is 
one of them.” 

«I should have 
thought you were 
exactly the woman 
to deny that there 
need be any dis- 
agreeables in life, 
to say that all dis- 
agreeables are of 
one’s own mak- 
ing.” 

vo Certaimlyan call 
disagreeables are 
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of one’s own making. Constantinople is 
of my own making.” 

‘Will you let me take you there in the 
yacht ?”’ 

Violet laughed. 

‘“‘T don’t see why I shouldn’t say ‘yes.’ 
But I don’t think I shall,” 

Stapleton bent forward towards her. 

‘Ah, do say ‘yes,’ ”” he said. 

“I expect I shall have to take Jack, 
too,’’ she said. «His father wants him, 
and he was mean enough to say that he 
would leave it entirely to me, whether he 
came or not, so I suppose I shall have to 
take him. I do hate people giving me my 
own way in that manner. It means one 
has to do what they wish. But I’m afraid 
Jack wouldn’t do for a chaperon in any 
case.”’ 

“T think he’d make avery good one,” 
said Stapleton. 

Violet leaned back in her chair. 

“I suppose I ought to be shocked at 
you making such a suggestion, but I’m 
not easily shocked. My emotions are not 
easily roused. It is a great misfortune.”’ 

“I don’t think it is all a misfortune,” 
said Stapleton ; “just the contrary, in 
fact.’’ 

‘I was speaking generally, not of this 
particular case,”’ said Violet. «In general, 
itis a great misfortune. What it means 
is, that few things really interest me, or 
excite me. It is more amusing to be 
shocked than to be indifferent. Doctors 
say that in a few generations we shan’t 
have teeth or toes, because we never use 
them, and I don’t think we shall have 
emotions, either. You see, duelling has 
gone out. If one man makes love to an- 
other man’s wife, they don’t go out and 
shoot each other, but they lunch together 
at the club, and talk it over. Jealousy 
has gone out, and, I think, love is going 
out, too. There is a general deterioration 
of the emotions going on.’’ 

Stapleton was listening intently. 

“Tam not sure that I agree with you,”’ 
he said. 

‘‘Oh, I am right, I am certainly right,” 
she replied. ‘This is rather an uncon- 
ventional conversation; but it doesn’t 

matter. JI am yery fond of you. Why 
shouldn’t I say so? I’m sure you have 
often told me you are very fond of me, 
and, what is more important, you interest 
me and amuse me. But—but—’”’ 
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Stapleton flung himself back in his 
chair. 

‘There is always that ‘but,’ he said. 
‘Why shouldn’t we cast everything to 
the winds? What on earth matters be- 
side that?” 

‘‘Oh, my dear friend,”’ said Violet, ‘‘a 
great deal matters! I was passionately in 
love with my husband when I married 
him, and now I was wondering, only this 
afternoon, what has happened to my 
love. Scientists tell us that nothing can 
perish—a thing seems to be destroyed, 
but it has only gone elsewhere. I wish, 
I sincerely wish, I could lay my hand on 
itagain. It is delightful to be in love 
with your husband.”’ 

‘‘Do you mean that ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Certainly, I mean it. I never say 
things I do not mean, and, beside, the 
fact is so patently true.” 

Lord Stapleton rose. 

‘‘T had better not have come,” he said. 

Violet opened her eyes in wonder. 

‘‘What do you mean?” she asked. 
“To say that one wishes a thing was so, 
is equivalent to saying it is not. It is an- 
other instance of the decay of the emo- 
tions. Like our teeth, they don’t last all 
our lives; only, unfortunately, we can’t 
get anew set. We don’t know where the 
manufactory is. If I knew that, I would 
go there to-morrow, and get a false set.” 

‘CA false set,” he repeated. 

Violet laughed. 

‘They would be quite as useful as the 
original set,’ she said, ««and—and no- 
body could tell the difference. One would 
soon adjust oneself—they might be un- 
comfortable for a day or two, but not for 
long. Let’s go indoors; they will be 
wondering where we are.”’ 

Violet woke next morning into a sense 
of quickened interests. She was fond of 
Lord Stapleton, as she had told him ; but, 
what was better, he amused her. She was 
quite certain that she was not in the least 
in love with him ; he never quickened her 
pulse by one beat, and she liked him best 
when they talked of wholly indifferent 
things. She felt that, if she had been 
free, she would have martied him, be- 
cause the trial she had given to the plan 
of marrying the man she was in love with 
had failed. Passion had burned itseif 
out, and left, not friendliness, not even 
indifference, but almost aversion. "When 
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she was with her husband, she felt as she 
felt when her nerves were a little out of 
order; the least thing irritated her. If 
he left the door open, she wondered why 
he could not have shut it; if he shut it, 
she was annoyed that he had not left it as 
it was. 

She did not even say, or think, that it 
was his fault—such things were nobody's 
fault. He was a standing cause of irri- 
tation to her, that was true; but her 
own sensibilities were just as much to 
blame—possibly the blame lay with them 
alone—as the qualities in him which ir- 
ritated them. 

“If one applies a match to a train of 
gunpowder,’’ she thought, «it will go 
off. It is not the match which explodes, 
nor would the gunpowder explode without 
it. It is simply the combination of the 
two, because they are made that way, and 
to call it their fault would be absurd.” 

And as November drew nearer, the pros- 
pect of Constantinople, from being dis- 
tasteful, grew to be impossible. She had 
not sent Jack to school, but had deter- 
mined to take him with her. But one 
morning she wrote to her husband, «He 
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is not stupid,’’ she thought to herself ; 
‘che will understand what I mean very 
well.’’? She said that she was sure Con- 
stantinople would not agree with her ; it 
was very raw and unpleasant in winter, 
and she was thinking of remaining in 
England, and spending a month at St. 
Moritz. 

“You have always trusted me,’ the 
letter went on, «(and I am sure you will 
believe me now, when I tell you that it is 
not because I find England, or any one in 
England, attractive, that I have decided 
not to come, but because I really cannot 
face the thought of spending another year 
at Constantinople. Please make this 
clear to your chief, and others. I should 
think lungs, or something of the sort, 
would answer the purpose. I am going 
to St. Moritz. I didn’t send Jack to 
school, but intended to bring him with 
me out to Constantinople. He had, there- 
fore, better join you at once. Francois 
will go with him. He is really at the 
cub age; but you don’t seem to mind 
that. You see we don’t get on very well 
together. I irritate you as much as you 
irritate me, and we are clever enough to 
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avoid any possibility of scandal. I should 
be infinitely annoyed if people began to 
talk, and I don’t intend that they shall.’ 

John answered the letter at once. Every 
one was desolated—he most of all—that 
she was not coming; but, no doubt, she 
was wise to spend the winter at St. Moritz. 
Indeed, it would be criminal to come to 
Constantinople. Let Jack come at once— 
it was an excellent idea of hers. 

Violet read the letter twice, and then 
put it down, and thought about it. He 
had fallen in with her wishes exactly ; 
he had behaved exactly as she had hoped. 
He had not made unreasonable objections, 
or alluded to les convenances, in any way. 
But—but—what was it she did not like 
about the letter? If he had expressed 
any regret, if he had implied blame, she 
would have been furious. «Every one 
is desolated—I most of all:’’ that was 
where the sting came in; but why it stung 
her, she could not say. 

Anyhow, she had her own way. Jack 
was sent off at once, charmed at the pros- 
pect of seeing his father, and she was 
free. She would go abroad, she deter- 
mined, early in December ; several friends 
of hers were going to St. Moritz, and 
she would go with them. That crisp, 
renovating cold was too delicious; she 
would skate all day, and there were always 
a certain number of amusing people there. 
She felt like a boy who has been on the 
point of going back to school, when he 
hears that an extra week of holiday has 
suddenly been given. 

But her husband’s letter—the more she 
thought about it, the stronger her feeling 
grew ; and the stronger it grew, the more 
it puzzled her. He had behaved charm- 
ingly ; she did him the justice to confess 
that he almost always did behave charm- 
ingly, and yet she was angry with him. 
She had told him, quite plainly, that she 
wished not to be with him that winter, 
and he had replied that he thought her 
arrangement an admirable one. That, at 
least, was the meaning of it, if one stripped 
the husk off. Yet, again, that vague feel- 
ing, half of wonder, half of regret, came 
over her. 

Ii. 


Jack went to school at Christmas, but 
before Easter an event had happened 
which brought John Peveril back to Eng- 
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land. Early in February, Lord Peveril 
had been attacked by the prevalent in- 
fluenza, which had settled on his lungs, 
and within a fortnight of the time he was 
taken ill, he was dead. His brother had 
come back from Constantinople, and 
Violet from St. Moritz, which she was not 
enjoying quite as much as she had in- 
tended to do. The air, no doubt, was 
charming, but one cannot remain in a 
state of permanent rapture over air. The 
Skating was good; but when no one 
talked about anything but skating and 
consumption, from morning till night, it 
was apt to pall. Worst of all, Mrs. 
Riviére had been out there, and had 
driven Violet nearly wild. 

She and her husband had gone to Pev- 
eril for the funeral, and after that came up 
to London. He had decided to throw up 
his profession and settle down in Eng- 
land. It would still be some years before 
he got an embassy, even with the best of 
luck, and the strictest observance of the 
decimation of only the fittest ; meanwhile, 
it was hardly possible to leave everything, 
for an indefinite number of years, in the 
hands of an agent. 

He and Violet did not, of course, go 
out at all, and one evening they were sit- 
ting alone, after dinner. Violet was more 
pleased to be in England again than she 
cared to say, and she was feeling partic- 
ularly content. Jack had gone back to 
school that afternoon, and it was of Jack 
she was thinking now. 

“How he has grown,” she said, ‘since 
last September !”’ 

Lord Peveril looked up from the paper 
he was reading. 

“Who? Jack? I suppose you notice it 
more than I.” 

“JT think you were right about him,”’ 
she said. ‘(I remember you wanted to 
take him out with you, and I wanted to 
send him to school.”’ 

Peveril smiled. 

«My dear Violet, what a concession !”’ 

She had risen from her seat, and was 
looking at a photograph of Jack, which 
had come home that day. 

«He'll be exactly like you,”’ she said, 
half to herself. 

‘‘He’s more like poor Vivian, I think,’’ 
said her husband. 

Violet put the photograph down. 

«« Nonsense! He’s not a bit like Vivian! 
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How did you enjoy Constantinople this 
winter ?”’ 

«Oh, it was like what it always is— 
the same people gave the same parties, 
and one tripped up against the same dogs 
in the same streets. We all talked about 
exactly the same things as we talked 
about last year. Those things don’t ever 
amuse me much. I expect you enjoyed 
yourself more at St. Moritz than you 
would have with me.” 

‘Possibly ; but I don’t know. St. Mo- 
ritz bored me, rather. Every one who 
wasn’t consumptive talked about com- 
bined figures, and every one who was, 
talked about temperature. I bought a 
temperature thermometer, and took mine 
fora few days ; butit was always normal.”’ 

«Tt’s a great blessing to be normal,”’ 
said he. 


Violet walked up to the fire, and 
warmed her hands. 
“JT don’t think I agree with you,’’ she 


said. 

Peveril put down his paper. 

«JT don’t think you ever agree with 
sank 

Violet stopped quite still for a moment. 
The bitterness of her husband’s tone sur- 
prised her. 

«What is the matter?’’ she said, at 
length. 

‘‘ Everything is the matter. I told you 
that the people at Constantinople all 
talked about the same things as they al- 
ways did. That is not true: they talked 
about something they have never talked 
about before, and about which they will 
never talk again. I did not mean to tell 
you, but you force it on me!”’ 

«What was that?” 

«They talked about you and Stapleton.” 

Violet flushed. 

«You are intolerable. 
say such things to me?”’ 

“Tam telling you the truth.” 

«Then, why did you not tell me to 
come, and put a stop to it?” 

“‘T did not suppose you would wish to 
come. And if I had sent for you, it would 
have implied that I thought there was 
some truth in it.’’ 

‘« But did you not stop it ?’’ said Violet 

‘‘Naturally, they did not say those 
things to me; but, of course, in a place 
like that, they got round. When I heard 
of it, I stopped it.”” 


How dare you 
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«« How did you stop it ?”’ 

‘«‘T insulted the man I knew had said it 
openly, and he challenged me.”’ 

«‘Challenged you? To a duel, do you 
mean ?”’ 

«That is the natural course in such 
cases,’’ said Peveril. 

Violet knelt down by him. 

«John, why didn’t you tell me? Tell 
me now.”’ 

«There is not much to tell. Iwas not 
touched, but he will walk lame fora time.”’ 

Violet came a little nearer, and put her 
hand on his knee. 

«Why did you do it? Did you know 
.... and, oh, why didn’t you tell me? 
Who was the man?” 

“Tt doesn’t concern you. 
would tell you.”’ 

“John, you shouldn’t have done it. 
Supposing you had been shot?”’ 

«Don’t make a scene, Violet. It is all 
over. I could do no less. You don’t 
seem to realize—’’ 


If it did, I 
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He stopped suddenly, and rose, shaking 
her hand off rather roughly. She re- 
mained where she was ; but her eyes were 
troubled,‘and her mouth quivered a little 
af the corners. 

‘“‘Yes—what were you going to say?” 

«You don’t seem to realize that I hold 
a certain position to you. If you imagine 
men can talk lightly of you, like that, 
without my interfering, you are wrong. 
I hold a certain place in your life, and 
nothing can alter that; and as long as I 
hold that place I shall do for you what I 
am bound to do. See, Violet, you are my 
wife. You may regret it, but you can’t 
help it now.”’ 

He stopped opposite to her, but came 
no nearer. 

“But a duel!” she said. «It is so ab- 
surd—duelling has quite gone out.” 

‘That is your theory, I know. I have 
proved that you are wrong.”’ 

Violet got up, and laid her hand trem- 
blingly on his shoulder; but he stood 
quite still, and made no sign. 

‘‘But it was so rash and absurd,’ she 
said. 

‘‘T could do nothing else. When I 
married you, it became my privilege to 
defend you from certain things, and also 


to keep myself from them, and it cannot 
ever be in your power to inake that priv- 
ilege less than a duty. It must always 
be my duty.” 

“Duty?” she echoed. «What is 
duty? Surely, duty is a smaller thing 
than that?” 

Two tears slowly gathered in her eyes. 
Her hand trembled more and more. But 
he did not answer her, and after a moment 
she went on, speaking slowly, for the 
words were difficult. 

«John, you should not have done it. 
.... You don’t know about me. I am 
not worth it. I am blameless about Sta- 
pleton,—I needn’t tell you that, need I? 
—but I have not been so loyal to you. 
I have not been tempted to be disloyal ; 
the temptation simply has not met me; 
but I have remained loyal to you, I think, 
only because of that. .... I have only 
once fallen in love; there has never been 
more than one man to whom I would have 
given myself. That was when I met you.” 

Her voice broke suddenly. 

‘““Ah, my dear, help me! Oh, say you 
Willhelp tive lamers. +k 

The sobs she had been restraining over- 
mastered her, and she flung her arms 
around him ina passionate fit of weeping. 
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OF Moses none the place of burial knows. 
Upon the mountain, nearer to the sky, 

For which his soul was pluming, doth he lie— 
A Mecca for the pilgrimage of snows. 
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PUBLIC CONTROL OF URBAN TRANSIT. 


By SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


1s other parts of the world than ours, 
as a rule, wherever modern methods 
of urban transit have been introduced, 
provision has been made to guard most 
carefully the interests of the public. 

In this country, it may, with little 
exaggeration, be said to be the exception 
when the corporations that control local 
transit services do not ‘‘regulate’’ the 
public rather than the public the cor- 
porations. 

There is at least one feature of public 
control that appears to be universal 
throughout Europe. That is, the strict 
limitation of the number of persons who 
may be carried in an omnibus or street. 
car. In contrast, we have the chronically 
crowded condition of American street- 


cars, in which passengers are packed like 
sardines. It is doubtful if any restriction 
as to overcrowding is enforced anywhere 
in this country. 

In Great Britain, the conditions govern- 
ing the establishment of tramways are 
laid down by the General Tramways act 
of 1870, modified somewhat by subsequent 
enactments, some of which apply only to 
specified cities or towns. Under these 
laws the public authorities are given full 
power to enforce certain conditions as to 
construction of tracks, fixing the rates of 
fare, specifying the number of trips to be 
made, etc. Under the general act, tram- 
ways may be constructed either by the 
local authorities, or by individuals or pri- 
vate corporations with the consent of the 
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local authorities. In case, however, a 
municipality builds a tramway, or takes 
it over as provided for by the law, it can- 
not operate it, but must lease it to some 
person or corporation for a period of not 
more than twenty-one years. A tramway 
built by private enterprise may be pur- 
chased by the municipality after it has 
been in operation twenty-one years. Not- 
withstanding the provision of the general 
act, requiring the leasing of a publicly 
owned tramway to private parties, the 
principle of public operation is recognized 
in Great Britain, and in one instance has 
been successfully carried into practice. 

The tramways in nearly all European 
cities, owing to the strict regulations im- 
posed, never offer the slightest obstruction 
to the passage of vehicles. Passers-by 
are therefore deprived of the entertaining 
spectacle of the wrenching off of carriage- 
wheels in the perilous passage across the 
car-tracks, which they so frequently en- 
joy in American cities. 

In many cities and towns of Great 
Britain the local authorities have the free 
use of the tramways between midnight 
and six o’clock in the morning, for trans- 
porting garbage, road-material, etc. This 
often saves the trouble and expense of 
much heavy trucking through the streets. 

Among the leading cities of Great 
Britain which own their street-tracks are 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Ed- 
inburgh, and Glasgow. The county coun- 
cil of London has recently decided to take 
possession of the tramway systems of 
North and South London. 

Liverpool, some years ago, purchased 
and reconstructed its tramway lines, and 
has a system which, for thoroughness of 
construction, is regarded as a model of 
its kind. The city now owns about fifty 
miles of track, which are leased to a pri- 
vate corporation at about $3000 a mile, the 
municipality keeping the tracks in order. 
The company is unpopular, and there isa 
strong public demand that the city shall 
assume the operation of the lines. 

Manchester has about fifty miles of 
track, all constructed by the city, the com- 
pany operating the lines leased them in 
1877 for a term of twenty-one years. The 
city receives about $100,000 a year for its 
fifty miles of single track ; this, however, 
is not net revenue, for it is obliged to 
maintain the tracks and remove snow and 
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ice in winter. A notable feature of the 
Manchester system is the treatment of 
employés. While they have to work 
twelve hours a day, they are paid $1.12 a 
day for seven days in the week, but have 
to work only five days of the week. 

Birmingham owns about forty miles of 
single track, partly built by the city and 
partly purchased and reconstructed. The 
various lines are leased to several com- 
panies for twenty-one years. For the first 
fourteen years the companies pay, beside 
their ordinary taxes, four per cent. an- 
nually on the gross cost of construction, 
including repairs, and for the remaining 
seven years five per cent. annually. 

The example of Glasgow promises to be 
of particular interest, for the reason that 
the city has the privilege of operating its 
lines. The company’s lease expired on 
July 1, 1894, and the city council decided, 
by the overwhelming vote of fifty to six, to 
assume the management of the lines. The 
principle of municipal management is ex- 
ceptionally popular in Glasgow, which 
has made a great success of its municipal 
gas and water works. 

The Glasgow tramway system has a 
length of thirty-one miles. It was built 
by the city at a cost of about $1,750,000. 
The accumulation of the sinking-fund 
will, at the expiration of the lease, leave 
the city burdened with only about one- 
third the cost, and the total receipts in 
rentals have been nearly $2,500,000. There 
is a demand for shorter working hours on 
the part of the employés and for lower 
fares. It is probable that both will be 
conceded under municipal management. 

In Edinburgh, where the lines were also 
built by the city, the lease to the com- 
pany expires in 1894. It appears likely 
that municipal management will also be 
assumed there. Out of 155 tramways in 
Great Britain, twenty-seven are owned by 
the local authorities. 

In Huddersfield, one of the great woolen 
manufacturing towns of Yorkshire, about 
twenty-five miles from Manchester, the 
street-car lines have been both owned and 
operated by the city for some years. Hud- 
dersfield has a population of about 134,000. 
The tramway system was built and 
equipped by the city at a cost of $433,000. 
On this sum, which was borrowed for the 
purpose, the city pays an interest of three 
and one-half per cent., but charges its 
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railway department six and one-quarter 
per cent. to cover depreciation, etc, In 
1889 the receipts were $70,675, and the 
expenditures $48,795, leaving net earn- 
ings of $21,880. The employés work only 
eight hours a day, or forty-eight hours in 
the week, and are uniformed at the ex- 
pense of the city. 

The only elevated railway for local 
transit in Great Britain is that recently 
built in Liverpool, running for six miles 
along the water-front of the city. It is 
built under a concession from the Dock 
board, a branch of the municipal govern- 
ment that administers the great docks of 
the port. The docks are owned by the 
city, and constitute one of the greatest 
examples of a municipally conducted busi- 
ness in the world. The railway company 
has a concession for 999 years, but the 
Dock board can at any time terminate 
the lease by paying for the structure 
and equipments at a specified valuation. 
Therefore, with the growing sentiment in 
Liverpool in favor of public ownership, it 
is likely that many years will not elapse 
before the line becomes the property of 
the city. Meanwhile, the company pays 
a ground-rent for the land occupied by it, 
and divides its profits with the Dock board, 
after paying annual dividends of five per 
cent. The line runs almost wholly within 
the limits of the dock-yards, and there 
are Stations at the entrance of each yard. 
As there is an enormous movement along 
the water-front of Liverpool, which is the 
busiest part of the city, a profitable traffic 
is counted upon for the line. 

In Paris, the omnibus and tramway 
lines afford, practically, all the urban 
transit facilities. Omnibuses and street- 
cars are allowed to stop only at certain 
stations. ‘The omnibus and tramway com- 
pany pays to the city $200,000 a year, and, 
in addition, $400 annually for every om- 
nibus and $300 for every street-car. As 
there were 639 omnibuses in use in 1889, 
and 300 street-cars, the receipts from this 
source must have been very nearly $350,- 
ooo, making a total revenue from this 
company of something like $550,000. 
There are two other street-railway com- 
panies, from one of which the city receives 
$300 a year for each car, and from the 
other $150. 

In Berlin, the surface transit is in: the 
hands of a street-car and an omnibus com- 
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pany. The former, possessing the for- 
midable name of ‘Die Grosse Berliner 
Pferde- Eisenbahn - Actien - Gesellschaft,”’ 
(The Great Berlin Horse-Railway Stock- 
Company), has one of the greatest street- 
railway systems in the world, serving a 
city of nearly two million inhabitants. 
It carried 121,000,000 passengers in 1890, 
an increase of 6,800,000 for the year. Its 
concession expires in 1911, when its tracks 
become the property of the city, which 
will then have the right to purchase, ata 
fair valuation, the equipment and other 
property of the company. The city re- 
quires the best form of track-construction. 
The company has to pay a good propor- 
tion of the expense of street-paving and 
repair, and if a street is considered too 
narrow for tramway traffic, it has to be 
widened at the expense of the company. 

In 1890 the city derived a revenue of 
nearly $250,000 from its percentage on the 
company’s gross receipts. In addition, 
the company has to pay taxes, like any 
other industrial enterprise. The city has 
the right to regulate the fares and the 
number and frequency of trips. The 
president of the company told Mr. Os- 
borne Howes, jr., of the Boston Rapid 
Transit commission, that the municipal 
authorities could make him run his cars 
every three minutes throughout the night, 
by simply ordering him to do so, and a 
failure to comply would lead to the impo- 
sition of large fines. The rates of fare, as 
in most European cities, are according to 
distance traveled, and range from two 
and one-half to seven and one-half cents, 
so that persons traveling a mile or so 
can do it very cheaply. Seventy-five per 
cent. of the fares are for the lowest rate. 
The American system of a uniform fare of 
five cents, whatever the distance, has the 
advantage, however, of inducing the dif- 
fusion of population over the suburban 
districts. The Berlin company, notwith- 
standing its heavy obligations to the 
municipality, pays annual dividends of 
twelve and one-half per cent., besides ac- 
cumulating a sinking-fund, which, when 
the concession expires, will result in pay- 
ing the shareholders double the par value 
of their shares. 

The Berlin rapid transit system, fur- 
nished by the Stadt-Bahn and the Ring- 
Bahn, in connection with the several rail- 
way lines terminating in Berlin, is agreed 
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by Messrs. Howes and John E. Fitzgerald, 
of the recent Boston Rapid Transit com- 
mission, together with Mr. Edmund Hud- 
son, of the Boston Herald, to be the finest 
and most complete in the world. The 
three gentlemen examined the system 
very carefully in the summer of 1891. It 
is owned and operated by the Prussian 
state government, all the steam railways 
in the kingdom being now run by the 
State. The Stadt-Bahn, or City railway, 
is a four-track line, nearly nine miles 
long, running through the city in a gen- 
erally east and west direction, upon a via- 
duct consisting mostly of solid masonry. 
It is of a handsome architectural design. 
It has its own right of way, cut through 
buildings for a considerable distance, 
without regard to existing highways. The 
enterprise was begun by a private com- 
pany, with the aid of the government. It 
proved too vast an undertaking for pri- 
vate enterprise, and the government took 
it over and finished it. 

At about the time of its completion, the 
Prussian government took possession of 
all the railways in the kingdom. The 
statement has been often made that the 
Berlin Stadt-Bahn, together with the Ger- 
man railway lines in general, was con- 
structed mainly with a view to military 
purposes, so that both the matter of 
utility and the question of cost were made 
entirely subordinate to that end. This is 
one of several myths concerning German 
affairs that are accepted for truth in other 
countries. The Stadt-Bahn was under- 
taken with a view to facilitating local 
transportation, just as the Prussian rail- 
ways, as a whole, having been constructed 
and run for many years by private corpo- 
rations, were planned for commercial pur- 
poses. The fact that the natural lines of 
commerce are also the best lines for mil- 
itary purposes probably accounts for the 
myth. It is said that in the mobilization 
of the army the Stadt-Bahn will save at 
least a day’s time. 

The cost of the Stadt-Bahn was some- 
thing over $16,000,000, or nearly $2,000,000 
a mile, and it is now, in direct returns, 
paying a profit on its cost, beside the in- 
estimable benefit derived from the facility 
of movement, the impetus which it has 
given to the growth of the city, and the 
gain in cheapness of living which it has 
brought about. It was wisely built upon 
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a structure of masonry, instead of ircn, 
for the former not only gives endurance, 
but, having a solid roadbed, the noise 
from trains is diminished and a higher 
rate of speed may be maintained, while 
the tracks may at any time be rearranged 
according to convenience. In many places 
the line is carried upon arches, which are 
occupied, at handsome rentals, for ware- 
house and store purposes. Sucha good 
return is obtained from this use that, 
if the line were to be built now, it would 
be carried entirely upon arches. The 
streets are crossed upon graceful and 
artistic bridges of iron. 

The Stadt-Bahn is useful in various im- 
portant ways beside that cf local transit. 
It is run in connection with the Ring- 
Bahn, or Circuit railway, that surrounds 
the city and effects a junction with all the 
great trunk lines. It thus affords three 
distinct local services. One is straight 
through the city, back and forth, between 
the eastern and western suburbs. <A sec- 
ond is a circuit service over what is called 
the North ring and the Stadt-Bahn, and 
the third is a similar circuit service by 
way of the South ring. Trains are thus 
run over the Stadt-Bahn at the most fre- 
quent intervals possible throughout the 
day. ‘Traffic has grown so that the pres- 
ent accommodations have about reached 
their utmost capacity; it is, therefore, 
proposed to increase the number of tracks 
over the Stadt-Bahn to six, two of which 
are to be used in connection with the 
North ring, and two in connection with 
the South ring, while the two central 
tracks will remain, as at present, devoted 
to long-distance and freight traffic. 

By use of the Stadt-Bahn, express trains 
from the most distant points in Germany 
or Europe are brought into the heart of 
Berlin. Trains bound easterly, say for 
Breslau or St. Petersburg, are made up 
on the westerly side of the city, so that 
they may pick up their passengers at 
the several principal stations in passing 
through, while those bound westward, 
say for Hamburg, Cologne, or Paris, are 
made up in a similar way on the easterly 
side of the city. These central tracks are 
used for freight purposes only after mid- 
night, when they are clear from passenger 
business. The freight service is wholly 
in connection with the magnificent great 
central market-house established by the 
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city government at the Alexander-Platz. 
Since it thus meets the food necessities of 
nearly all Berlin, this traffic is enormous. 
From 120 to 160 carloads are received ev- 
ery night. The cars are run upon sidings 
in the second story of the market-house, 
and promptly unloaded, when they are at 
once carried away, to make room for 
others. Their contents are transferred 
either to the stalls of the market below, 
by means of a number of large hydraulic 
elevators, or to teams, in which they are 
carried to distant parts of the city. This 
second floor of the market-house is also 
used for wholesale purposes. 

The connection of the great market- 
house with the rapid-transit system has 
done much to cheapen the price of food, 
while, by doing away with an enormous 
amount of teaming through the streets, it 
has saved the wear and tear of pavements, 
and consequently diminished taxation by 
so much; the annoyance proceeding from 
noisy streets has also been correspond- 
ingly lessened. 

Freight is thus received at the market- 
house from all parts of Germany, by means 
of the Ring-Bahn, and also from the great 
abattoir, belonging to the city, on the line 
of the North ring. Here all the meat is 
slaughtered, the beeves, sheep, and swine 
being brought hither from all parts. To 
meet the need of the greatly increasing 
freight traffic, the Ring-Bahn—which, be- 
side its function as a part of the rapid- 
transit system, forms the means for the 
interchange of traffic between all the great 
trunk lines—is to have two additional 
tracks, devoted entirely to freight, and 
separated completely from the passenger 
traffic. 

The principal stations of the Stadt-Bahn 
are magnificent great structures, of hand- 
some architecture, with arched roofs of iron 
and glass, covering the entire line. The 
through traffic is completely separated 
from the local traffic by different en- 
trances and platforms. Hydraulic eleva- 
tors carry baggage up and down, and the 
arrangements for the convenience of the 
public are perfect. In 1891 there were 
nearly 500 passenger trains a day, includ- 
ing 166 through trains. By this time the 
local service is probably increased to 
twenty trains an hour. 

The fare is uniform for a distance of five 
stations, or less—ten pfennige, or two and 


one-half cents, for third class, and fifteen 
pfennige, or three and three-quarter cents, 
for second class. To encourage the build- 
ing up of the suburbs, the distance is to 
be increased to at least six stations. Com- 
mutation tickets are sold without the an- 
noying restrictions upon their use com- 
mon to private corporation management 
in this country ; their holders may ride 
as many times a day as they desire. They 
are sold at rates increasing in cheapness 
according to the length of time for which 
they are good. One month’s commuta- 
tion costs the equivalent of thirty single 
fares; two months’, the equivalent of fifty 
single fares; three months’, sixty-five 
single fares ; and so on, with a difference 
of fifteen fares between each month, up 
to twelve. A year’s commutation costs 
two hundred single fares, so that for an 
outlay of $4.50 one can travel a distance 
of five stations for a year, as often as he 
chooses. As the stations are much farther 
apart than on the elevated railways in 
New York, enabling a higher rate of 
speed, an average distance of something 
like five miles can be traveled for a single 
fare. The New Yorker traveling over 
the elevated railways oncea day, each way, 
to and from his business, pays the com- 
pany over thirty dollars a year; but there 
are many who are obliged to pass several 
times a day, back and forth, and their ex- 
penses for fares amount easily to sixty or 
one hundred dollars a year, while the Ber- 
liner who travels the average distance on 
a season ticket may go back and forth to 
an unlimited extent for $4.50 a year, paid 
to his state government. When the 
holder of a season ticket issued for three 
months, or more, desires to leave town for 
two weeks, or more, he may, on applica- 
tion, have his ticket extended for a period 
corresponding to the time of his absence. 
The operation of the Berlin rapid-transit 
system is in every respect so admirable, 
and is distinguished by such thoughtful 
consideration for the welfare of the public, 
that an entire article might well be devoted 
to it alone. 

From the antipodes some important 
lessons may be learned. The principle 
of government ownership of means of 
communication has become firmly estab- 
lished in Australia. In Sidney, the cap- 
ital of New South Wales, the tramway 
system was built by the state government 
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and forms a part of the general railway 
system. In Australia it is not only the 
custom for the State to construct the rail- 
way and telegraph lines, but to find the 
money for cities and towns to establish 
their local services, like the tramways, 
waterworks, irrigation systems, etc. The 
latter thus obtain the money for their 
public works on the best possible terms. 

In Victoria, the municipalities were 
given the choice of whether they would 
build their own tramways or leave the 
work to the state government, as a part 
of the general railway system. The 
twelve municipalities around and includ- 
ing Melbourne decided to use the priv- 
ilege themselves. In consequence, there 
is at present a system of strict public 
control of private corporations, while, as 
Sir Charles Dilke tells us, the munici- 
palities will, at the end of a given term, 
become the owners of the lines and their 
equipment, without the payment of a 
cent. The tramway companies are obliged 
to maintain the highways, and Melbourne 
has thus obtained nearly forty miles of 
excellent wooden pavement. The com- 
panies, meanwhile, are paying large div- 
idends. Melbourne and its suburban mu- 
nicipalities formed a tramway district 
under the administration of a trust com- 
posed of delegates from the several com- 
munities. The money was obtained un- 
der the guarantee of the state government 
for the construction of an extensive system 
of tramways. ‘The lines were then leased 
to a private company for a term of thirty- 
two years, under terms by which the com- 
pany maintains the lines anl the high- 
ways, pays the interest on the cost of 
construction, and forms a sinking fund 
that will extinguish the loan contracted 
by the municipalities, while the entire 
property reverts to the public on the ex- 
piration of the lease, which will be in 
about twenty-four years. 

On the steam-railways running out of 
Melbourne the government has established 
a district of low suburban fares, nearly 
thirty miles across. These low rates are 
all the more notable by reason of the high 
wages and short hours of work prevailing 
in Australia. Suburban travel has been 
developed to a remarkable extent. 

With one exception, the most important 
instance of public control thus far known 
in America is that recently seen in the 
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Canadian city of Toronto. The franchise 
of the Toronto Street-Railway company 
expired in 1891, and the city decided 
to take possession of the system. The 
city paid about $1,500,000 for the entire 
plant. Pending a decision as to what 
should be done with the property, the 
city temporarily assumed the manage- 
ment. The old superintendent was left 
in full charge, and the city officials, in 
obedience to public sentiment, abstained 
from interference. Matters went on as 
smoothly as ever, and for three months 
the city received a net revenue of some- 
thing like $25,000 a month from the prop- 
erty. There was a strong public senti- 
ment in behalf of continuing the public 
management; but, several offers having 
been made to purchase the system, the 
city government decided to accept the 
most advantageous of these. It was 
charged that improper influences were 
exerted to this end. 

The successful company obtained a fran- 
chise for thirty years, paying an annual 
rental of $800 a mile of track, or $1600 for 
a mile of double track, together with eight 
per cent. of the gross receipts up to 
$1,000,000 ; between that and $1,500,000, 
ten per cent.; thence up to $2,000,000, 
twelve per cent. ; thence up to $3,000,000, 
fifteen per cent. ; and on all gross receipts 
over $3,000,000 a year, twenty per cent. 
The rate of cash fares was fixed at five 
cents, with tickets good in the morning 
up to eight o’clock and in the evening be- 
tween five and half-past six o’clock, sold 
at the rate of eight for twenty-five cents, 
and regular tickets at the rate of twenty- 
five for a dollar, and six for twenty-five 
cents. Children under nine years of age 
are carried for half-fare, and school-chil- 
dren’s tickets are sold at the rate of ten 
for twenty-five cents. To enable continu- 
ous trips for one fare to any point on main 
lines or branches, transfer tickets are pro- 
vided. Working-hours for employés 
cannot exceed ten in a day, or sixty ina 
week, and the rate of payment must not 
be less than fifteen cents an hour. At the 
expiration of the franchise, the city can 
take over the property at a fair valuation, 
without reference to its value, for street- 
railway purposes. The high value placed 
upon a good street-railway franchise may 
be seen from the fact that these terms are 
given, notwithstanding that in Toronto 
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one-seventh of the normal running-time 
is made unavailable by the strict Calvin- 
istic sentiment of the public. For it is 
provided that no Sunday cars shall be 
run, unless authorized by a vote of the 
citizens. The first month’s returns to the 
city, under the new agreement, placed 
$11,651 in the treasury. 

The only instance of public ownership 
and operation of urban transit by railway 
in the United States is one of exceptional 
magnitude and great efficiency, and it oc- 
curs in precisely the place where one 
would least expect to find it: that is, the 
railway line between New York and Brook- 
lyn, running over the great. Kast River 
bridge. Remarkably enough, the fran- 
chise for this important railway was not 
given to a private corporation, after the 
prevalent fashion of working public ser- 
vices for all they are worth, but from the 
start it has been administered under pub- 
lic auspices. The bridge, being the joint 
property of the two cities, is in charge of 
a board called «‘ the Trustees of the New 
York and Booklyn bridge.’ The rail- 
way is regarded as the best example of 
cable-line in the world; its administra- 
tion is admirable, and it has a record of 
constantly increasing efficiency. In 1891 
it carried 39,766,043 passengers, and the 
receipts were $1,088,971.34. In 1892 the 
car-fares amounted to over $1,250,000. 
Not a fatal accident has occurred since the 
opening of the railway in 1883, although 
220,487,283 passengers were carried. 

With such a notable instance of efficient 
administration of local transit in the very 
part of the world that furnishes the most 
notorious and monumental example of 
corrupt municipal government, it may 
well be asked why the elevated railways 
of New York and Brooklyn could not in 
the same way, and with equal success, be 
publicly administered—primarily for the 
benefit of the public, instead of compelling 
the latter to pay unceasing tribute to the 
most dangerous class in America, and 
thus steadily augment the irresponsible 
power of a plutocracy over the liberties, 
possessions, and lives of the people? 

In the United States there has often 
been such an eagerness to obtain transit 
facilities that many of our cities have un- 
conditionally given away their franchises 
to private parties, without compensation. 
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Baltimore and New Orleans have given 
franchises for short terms, reserving the 
right of purchase at the end of such 
periods. In New York franchises must 
now be sold at auction to the highest 
bidder. This reform was brought about 
by the Broadway franchise scandal. The 
franchise for the present elevated lines 
was given away, and one of the leading 
shareholders has confessed that the gift 
was worth fifty million dollars ! 

In the matter of water-transit, the cities 
of New York and Brooklyn derive large 
revenues from the ferry franchises. Bos- 
ton has for years operated two lines of 
steam-ferryboats across the harbor. 

It is a significant fact that, while great 
practical advances have been made in 
Great Britain and other parts of the world 
in these matters, in Massachusetts the 
entire principle of public ownership of 
local transit services was recognized and 
adopted at the very beginning. When the 
Metropolitan Street-Railway company was 
chartered by the Legislature, in 1853, the 
following clause was embodied in the act : 

«The cities of Boston and Roxbury 
may, at any time during the continuance 
of the charter of said corporation, and 
after the expiration of ten years from the 
opening of any part of said road for use, 
purchase of said corporation all the fran- 
chise, rights, and furniture of said corpo- 
ration, by paying them therefor such a 
sum as will reimburse to each person, who 
may then be a stockholder therein, the 
par value of his stock, together with a net 
profit of ten per cent. per annum from the 
time of the transfer of said stock to him 
on the books of the corporation, deducting 
the dividends received by said stockhold- 
ers therein.” 

The charters of all the street-railway 
companies of Boston and its suburbs. 
of that period, contain similar clauses. It 
is the fashion to-day, in some quarters, 
to characterize the performance of a func- 
tion of this nature by a community as rey- 
olutionary, subversive of the principles of 
government, etc. But more than a gener- 
ation ago, it appears, legislators had no 
idea that they were enacting anything 
extraordinary when they imposed these 
conditions ; it seemed simply a common- 
sense proceeding, and quite in accordance 
with our principles of government. 
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By D. B. FITZGERALD. 


BOUT the first of September, each 
year, the wild ducks bid farewell 
to their summer home and nesting place 
in the far north of British America, and 
launch upon a flight which often carries 
them far down into the southern states. 
The early freezing of the water in their 
northern home drives them southward to 
the bays and creeks along the coast of the 
middle and southern Atlantic states. 
The Chesapeake bay, with its numerous 
coves and its many short, but broad and 
shallow, rivers, is the Mecca of south-fly- 
ing wild fowl. Many of them miss the 
Chesapeake, and settle down for the win- 
ter in some of the smaller bays 
and sounds along the coast; 
but the ducks that do find the 
Chesapeake must be estimated A fe 
by the tens and hundreds of We 
thousands. 

The same reasons which 
make this great bay the favor- 
ite home of the wild duck, also 
make it one of the best shoot- 
ing-grounds in the world. Be- 
ing land-locked, the Chesa- 
peake is free from severe 
storms, the water is compara- 
tively shallow, and, therefore, 
smooth, and the surface of the 
bay freezes only at rare inter- 
vals. It is a place where shoot- 
ing can be done under the most 
favorable conditions, and, in 
wild-fowl shooting, this is a 
consideration not to be de- 
spised, for even these comfort- 
able conditions are often such 
as to test the nerve and endur- 
ance of the stoutest sportsman, 
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The ducks begin to arrive in the Chesa- 


peake about the first of October. They 
are usually heralded by a small black and 
white duck, called the butterball, and 
the well-known mallard is not far behind. 
A few days later, the bluebill and long- 
tail put in their appearance, and, last of 
all, come the blackhead, the baldhead, 
the fashionable redhead, and the aristo- 
cratic canvasback. It must be said, 
however, that the redhead and canvas- 
back do not acquire their patrician dis- 
tinction until some ten days after their 
arrival in the Chesapeake. Between the 
northern boundary of the United States 
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and the line of Mason and Dixon, all 
ducks are about on a gastronomic equal- 
ity. They all have a fishy flavor which 
is not particularly attractive to one who 
is not habituated to the taste of cod-liver 
oil. 

A ten-days’ residence in certain parts 
of the Chesapeake will, however, cause 
the redhead and canvasback to develop 
qualities of flavor, which distinguish them 
from all other ducks in the world. This 
is peculiarly true of the headwaters of the 
Chesapeake, which lie within a radius of 
twenty miles from the mouth of the Sus- 
quehanna river. This territory includes 
the Gunpowder, Bush, Middle, Elk, and 
Sassafras rivers, as well as those famous 
flats, at the mouth of the Susquehanna, 
which are justly considered as among the 
finest shooting-grounds in the world. 
The distinguishing feature of the territory 
thus indicated is the abundant growth in 
its waters of the vallisneria, or wild celery. 
In the presence of this succulent, aquatic 
plant, the redhead and canvasback 
abandon a fish diet to feed on the tender 
roots andstalks. The aristocratic preten- 
sions of these two ducks are due entirely 
to the flavor which they thus acquire,— 
a flavor impossible of narrative, poetical, 
or even musical description, and which 
must be tasted in order to be appreciated, 
or even to be imagined. 

There are a hundred first-rate shooting- 
‘grounds in the Chesapeake, where the 
sportsman, who merely wants to kill 
ducks, regardless of variety or flavor, 
may find good sport. Such places are 
Deals island, Tangier island, Hog island, 
and Cape Charles. The small bays on 
the ocean side of the Maryland-Virginia 
peninsula will usually furnish some good 
shooting. The difference between these 
localities and the territory about the 
mouth of the Susquehanna is entirely in 
the flavor of the ducks. But the real 
greatness of this difference may be seen 
in the fact that redheads killed in the 
Synepuxent bay, or in Pocomoke sound, 
sell regularly for fifty cents a pair, while 
the same ducks if killed on the Susquehan- 
na flats would readily bring four or five dol- 
lars a pair, and in the case of canvasbacks 
the difference is even greater. 

It is not too much to say that the man 
who possesses the true instincts of the 
sportsman, is never quite satisfied until 
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hé has had a chance at wild fowl. Time 
and again we have heard sportsmen in 
the interior of the country lament that 
fortune had so far denied them the realiza- 
tion of their cherished dream of shooting 
over water at the fast-flying duck. It is 
quite true that field-shooting is not to be 
compared with it for interest and excite- 
ment. The quail hunter has his pulses 
momentarily stirred by the whir of wings 
as the covey rises before him, but ten 
seconds later the birds have disappeared, 
and then comes a weary tramp in search 
of another monient of excitement. This 
experience is tame compared with that of 
the duck hunter, who, lying in his sink- 
box, or crouching in his blind, may empty 
his gun fifty or sixty times between day- 
light and breakfast. The great number 
of ducks in sight, the velocity with which 
they wing their way over the water, and 
the knowledge that a flock may drop 
within range at any unexpected moment, 
all serve to keep the duck gunner in a 
state of the most pleasing and painful 
anxiety. 

The methods of duck shooting which 
prevailed along the shores of the Chesa- 
peake twenty years ago are now obsolete. 
It used to be that when the ducks arrived 
in the fall, every farmer's boy within 
twenty miles of the shore oiled the lock 
and polished the barrel of his ancestral 
musket, loaded the venerable instrument 
of death with an enormous charge of 
powder and shot, and hied him mer- 
rily to the nearest point on the shore, 
where he took his stand behind a rudely- 
constructed blind, and blazed away at 
whatever ducks came within reach,—and, 
at that time, the water was so thickly cov- 
ered with wild fowl that he usually had 
something to show for his day’s work. 
Those were days when Saul could boast of 
having slain his thousands and David his 
tens of thousands. Shooting methods were 
crude, but this was more than compen- 
sated by the innumerable multitude of 
ducks that dotted, and, in some places, 
almost blackened, the surface of the 
water. 

In the course of years, indiscriminate 
and unthinking slaughter produced its 
logical effects. Year by year, there was 
a noticeable decrease in the number of 
ducks seeking a winter home in the Ches- 
apeake, and, finally, the realization forced 
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itself upon the people of Maryland, that, 
unless some restrictive measures were 
passed, the northern wild fowl would de- 
sert the waters of their great bay. This 
threatening condition of affairs was very 
materially hastened by the introduction 
of sneak-boats, swivel-guns, and the 
method of night-shooting, which is called 
‘fire-lighting.”’ The swivel-gun was 
simply an enormous single-barreled shot- 
gun, carrying a pound of shot. It took 
its name from the fact that it worked 
upon a pivot fixed in the bow of a boat, 
thus taking the recoil from the shoulder. 
At night, when the ducks were huddled 
together in dense masses on the water, 
these guns did tremendous execution. A 
boat thus armed was sculled silently 
within range, and the traditions say that 
as many as three hundred ducks were 
sometimes killed at a single discharge of 
one of these formidable weapons. 

Illegal methods of shooting have now 
almost disappeared, owing to the opera- 
tion of the stringent game laws which 
have, from time to time, been passed by 
the Legislature of Maryland. Aaxey Gil 
tire territory about the mouth of the Sus- 
quehanna is now regularly patrolled by 
the boats of the ducking police, who are 
empowered to arrest violators of the game 
laws and to confiscate guns of unusual 
caliber. The intending gunner must now 
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take out a special license. A sink-box 
license costs fifty, and a sneak-boat li- 
cense twenty dollars. These documents 
are at all times subject to examination by 
the police. All shooting is prohibited, 
except on Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day, and the size of the guns which may 
be used are strictly defined. The one lax 
point in these restrictive measures is, 
that, by interpretation of law, a license 
appertains to a boat rather than toa man, 
so that one license will cover several sink- 
boxes, provided they are all set out from 
thesame boat. With these provisions for 
the protection of the ducks, it will readily 
be seen that the fire-lighter, the duck- 
pirate, and the farmer’s boy are no longer 
factors in the case. Indeed, the state 
and county laws, covering the best terri- 
tory in the Chesapeake and its tributaries, 
are so stringent that duckshooting has 
passed almost exclusively into the hands 
of two classes of men,—professional gun- 
ners and rich sportsmen from Philadel- 
phia, New York, and New England. 

At the present day, duckshooting is 
peculiarly a rich man’s sport. It is in- 
vested with the accessories of club-houses, 
arsenals of shotguns, retinues of retain- 
ers, Havana cigars, and unlimited cham- 
pagne. Nearly, or quite, a million of 
dollars are invested in club-houses located 
at favorable points on the Maryland 
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shooting-grounds. An acute arithme- 
tician has estimated that, on the basis of 
the capital invested, the members of these 
clubs pay seventy-five dollars for each 
and every duck they kill. 

Suppose, however, that you have not 
yet been elected to one of these clubs, and 
that you are desirous of a day’s shooting 
on the Susquehanna flats. In the height 
of the season it will cost you one hun- 
dred dollars, exclusive of railroad fare and 
hotel bills. This will procure for you the 
advice and services of an experienced 
gunner, who knows precisely the best 
locations on the flats, and who will ex- 
hibit to you a license authorizing you to 
shoot from his boat as headquarters. 
Your most satisfactory course will be to 
put yourself in his hands, and implicitly 
follow his directions. He will provide a 
boat, sink-boxes, decoys, and guns, if 
you want them,—but, of course, you have, 
and prefer, your own guns. At the right 
time he will take you out, not always 
to the best, but, certainly, to the most 
available location, tuck you away in a 
sink-box, with two guns and a large sup- 
ply of shells, andleave youthere. For the 
remainder of the day your assistant will 
hover about in the distance, approaching 
now and then to pick up the birds you 
have killed. 

Your first glimpse of a sink-box will not 
inspire you with confidence. These boxes 
are constructed on the principle of Erics- 
son’s monitor, to show as little above the 
water as possible. Imaginea board plat- 
form, ten feet long by six feet wide, with 
a coffin let into the center until it is flush 
with the deck, and you will have a very 
correct notion of a sink-box. Around the 
edge of the platform there is a framework, 
over which canvas is stretched, to mini- 
mize the wash of the waves over the float- 
ing structure. Decoys are placed in an 
artistic arrangement, known to your 
guide, on the platform and on the canvas 
outworks, as well as grouped on the water, 
about twenty yards in front of the box. 
The sink-box is simply an appliance, 
which, by placing the gunner below the 
surface of the water, prevents the ducks 
from seeing him until the last moment. 
Lying flat on your back in the box, you 
are very effectually hidden from a low- 
flying bird, until it arrives in your imme- 
diate vicinity. The decoys by which you 
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are surrounded serve the double purpose 
of attracting ducks in your direction, and 
also of assisting to impress upon approach- 
ing birds the illusion that there is nogun- 
ner there, and, consequently, no danger 
to be expected. 

If you are an enthusiastic sportsman, 
you will ensconce yourself in your sink- 
box half an hour before the first faint 
streak of dawn appears in the eastern hori- 
zon, The most favorable opportunity that 
ever presents itself is at that precise time 
in the morning when you can just make 
out the sight at the end of your gun-barrel. 
In the dim light and the gray mist that 
at that time in the morning hangs over 
the surface of the water, the sink-box and 
its occupant are well hidden, while the 
lines of ducks are clearly defined against 
the lightening sky. With the first peep 
of day the ducks begin to move on to 
their feeding-grounds, where your box 
is located, and almost every flock that 
passes anywhere in your neighborhood 
will fall and hover over your decoys long 
enough to give youa shot. This golden 
opportunity of the sportsman only contin- 
ues for a precious half or three-quarters of 
an hour; and for the remainder of the day 
the opportunities for shots will be more 
infrequent, and the shooting at longer 
range. 

Indeed, you must at all times be pre- 
pared to do very quick and long-range 
shooting. We are told that in the far 
north ducks are easily approached and 
readily decoyed. For a few days after 
their arrival, and until they have been 
made targets for shotguns, this is true 
of the wild fowl in the Chesapeake bay. 
But with the advent of the shooting sea- 
son, the instincts of such ducks as the 
blackhead, the redhead, and the canvas- 
back develop to a remarkable degree. 
They can distinguish a sink-box from — 
afar. The most skillfully devised sneak- 
boat does not deceive them. It seems 
that, like the carrion crow, they know the 
smell of gunpowder. In the Chesapeake 
the ducks are continually falling in the 
way of schooners and steamboats. A po- 
sition on the deck of any of the bay steam- 
ers would furnish plenty of shots, which 
are useless, as the birds killed cannot be 
recovered. But this fact serves to illus- 
trate the instinct of the ducks, which will 
scarcely rise toavoida steamboat, but will 
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scurry off in the wildest alarm at the dis- 
tant glimpse of a sneak-boat, which is in- 
comparably smaller and looks infinitely 
less dangerous. 

You are fortunate if the day you have 
selected turns out to be cold, blustrous, 
and rainy. Such a day keeps the ducks 
moving, and serves to blind them, in a 
“measure, to the dangers of the situation. 
Isn’t it Swinburne who says: ‘Rain, hail, 
snow, fire—this is the end of every man’s 
desire?’’ Ina peculiar sense, this is the 
burden of the desire of the duck gunner. 
A cloudless sunrise and a gentle south 
wind are to him unauspicious omens, for 
these things mean that the ducks will be 
slow to fly, and will keep warily out of 
range. But whatever the morning, the 
earliest peep of dawn must find you ly- 
ing flat on your back in a sink-box; and 
all the more cheerfully expectant if 
spits of spray and dashes of rain are fall- 
ing on your face, and trickling in slow 
streams into your damp and coffin-like 
quarters. 

You are troubled by 
the thought that you 
have taken passage in 
a ticklish sort of craft, 
and that at any unex- 
pected moment the sink- 
box may attest the ap- 
propriateness of its 
name, by suddenly dis- 
appearing beneath the 
water. This is a ground- 
less fear. You may bal- 
last the awkward craft 
with pig-iron, and it 
will still float. The real 
danger is that, with two 
guns, full cocked, lying 
across your knees, you 
may, by some nervous 
movement, send a load 
of heavy shot into your 4 
feet at close range. % 
Such an accident al- 

“ways puts an effectual 
and unpleasant end to 
the sport of the day. 

And now, before you 
realize what has hap- 
-pened, your nerves 
jump and thrill at sight \ 
of a line of canvas- 
backs fluttering their 
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wings, dropping their feet, and prepar- 
ing to alight among your outer decoys. 
Up, now, and let them have it! You ought 
to put two loads of shot among them be- 
fore their outstretched feet have a chance 
to touch the water. Then drop the emp- 
ty gun, pick up the loaded one, and give 
them another double, raking fire as they 
are scudding away across the water. 
What success? If you area novice, it 
is easy to answer that question. None. 
You shot point-blank into the flock, and 
did not touch a feather. On the other 
hand, if you are an adept in the esoteric 
miysteries of duck shooting, you picked 
your bird every time you shot, and you 
now rejoice in three or four ducks scat- 
tered on the water at varying distances. 
When an experienced sportsman looks 
at a duck along the barrel of a gun, that 
particular bird is at liberty to regard 
himself as good as dead. The professional, 
or market, gunner rises to a height of 
expectancy even sublimer than this, for 
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he anticipates killing two ducks with each 
barrel, and this remarkable anticipation 
often works itself out into reality. The 
most phenonienal series of four shots that 
ever came under the writer’s notice was the 
work of a professional gunner of Havre 
de Grace, who, with this number of bar- 
rels, killed every duck in a flock of ten 
that decoyed to his sink-box. 

But there is only one chance gone, and 
a hundred more to follow. You may 
killsomething yet. See, those redheads 
there on the horizon are heading in your 
direction. Down in your box, now, and 
do not move a muscle, except to slip 
some new shells into the guns. The next 
four minutes are crowded full of an ex- 
pectancy that amounts almost to agony. 
Perhaps they will settle down before they 
reach you. Perhaps the wind will cause 
them to veer off and pass far to the side 
of your position. It is possible that they 
will never see your decoys, or that, seeing 
them, they will discover the imposture 
and make off. Thechances are a dozen to 
one that those ducks will never get with- 
in range. Yet youdare not take your eyes 
from them for a moment; you imagine 
there is something in your gaze that will 
attract them to your blind. Now the quick- 
beating heart fills the throat with blood, 
and the breath is caught in gasps. The 
knees shake and the hands tremble with 
the excitement of anticipation. And the 
worst of it all is the consciousness that 
these things are fatal to your chances. 
When the flock swoops down upon the 
decoys, there must be no mist before the 
eyes, and no nervous shaking of the arm 
that raises the gun, or the finger that 
touches the trigger. Unless your gun goes 
to your shoulder steadily and deliberately, 
those ducks will turn and scud away 
across the water, at a speed which a scien- 
tist would probably estimate at one hun- 
dred miles an hour, but which you, in 
your disappointment, will imoderately 
estimate at five hundred. 

If your sink-box was the only one on 
the flats, you might expect the ducks to 
fly to you all day; but you will soon dis- 
cover that for miles around you the water 
is covered with boxes located just far 
enough apart to prevent the occupants 
from shooting each other, and your ears 
will assure you that the firing partakes of 
the nature of a fusillade. During the 
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morning hours, this only serves to keep 
the birds moving. In the pursuit of their 
favorite food, they will brave the noise 
and danger for a few hours, but as soon as 
their crops are full, the constant firing 
drives the greater part of them away from 
the feeding-grounds, to seek refuge far out 
in the bay. During the afternoon you will 
have few opportunities to shoot at flocks. 
All you can reasonably expect is an occa- 
sional chance at astray and solitary duck. 
Unless you have made your bag during 
the morning hours, you may bid farewell to 
the hope of astonishing your friends with 
the magnitude of your success. If, when 
soaked, chilled, stiff, and sun-blistered, you 
crawl painfully out of the box in the even- 
ing, you can count twenty or twenty-five 
ducks as the result of the day’s shooting, 
you have reason to congratulate your- 
self. Two-thirds of these will be black- 
heads and coots, and the remaining third, 
redheads and canvasbacks. This is far 
below the record; but, then, you did not 
expect to break the record. Ambitious 
sportsmen, after a good many trials, some- 
times kill one hundred ducks a day. The 
highest mark ever reached was one hun- 
dred and seventy-six. This was, of course, 
the work of a professional gunner. Fif- 
teen or twenty dead birds is a good aver- 
age day’s work, and if you reach this 
number, you have no reason to be ashamed 
of your skill as a marksman, remember- 
ing that a duck, of any variety, is an 
exceedingly fast-flying target. 

Before yielding to an almost overpower- 
ing longing for a generous dinner and a 
soft bed, it would be wise to take your 
ducks to the express office, and forward 
them, in pairs, to those of your friends 
whom you wish to convince of your prow- 
ess, or to whom you are under gastro- 
nomic obligations. The fine flavor of the 
canvasback is not improved by keeping ; 
and a little haste in the matter of ship- 
ping adds to the intrinsic value of all 
wild fowl. 

Point shooting with decoys is essen- 
tially the same in principle as sink-box 
shooting. The gunner is stationed in a 
blind on the shore, and the decoys are 
grouped on the water immediately in front 
of his location. The discomforts of a sink- 
box are thus avoided, but the sport is pro- 
portionately less, for the ducks have 
learned by experience to avoid the shore, 


and have a keen and cultivated eye 
for a gun-barrel thrust from a blind. 
A first-rate sportsman, who prides him- 
self on his close marksmanship, will 
probably try point shooting without de- 
coys. To this end, he will select a point 
of land which projects far out into the 
water, with feeding-grounds at both sides 
of it. At the extreme end of the point he 
will build a blind, inclosed on the four 
sides and open at the top. Lying in this 
blind, the gunner depends for his sport 
upon those ducks which, in passing from 
one feeding-ground to another, chance to 
fly close enough to his blind to afford a 
shot. As the situation presents none but 
cross-shots, and these almost invariably 
perpendicular, this method furnishes the 
most exacting test of marksmanship. 
There are other 
methods of duck 
shooting, most of 
which are unsatisfac- 
tory, and in which it 
will not pay the 
sportsman froma 
distance to waste his 
time. The most re- 
markable of these is - 
“toling,’’ which is 
the same in princi- 
ple as the ‘stalk- 
ing,’’ by which ante- 
lopes and wild goats 
are attracted to the 
VialiGaitinitaye sO ot hie 
hunter. In ‘tol- 
ing,” the curiosity 
of the ducks is ex- 
cited by the antics of 
a trained dog, which 
runs up and down 
Pinemipeach, sche 
ducks find this spec- 
tacle so irresistible 
that they swim slow- 
ly in toward the 
shore, and when they 
are within range, the 
concealed gunner 
fires into the flock. 
For the benefit of 
sportsmen who de- 
sire to taste the very 
finest quality of suc- 
cess, as well as for 
the enlightenment of 
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those who, though not of sporting 
proclivities, do not disdain the del- 
icacies of the table, it may be appropriate 
to say a few words about buying and cook- 
ing ducks. Much misinformation has 
been promulgated on these subjects. Buy- 
ers are often solemnly warned that market 
gunners and dishonest dealers are in the 
habit of pulling a few feathers from the 
plumage of redheads and selling them 
for canvasbacks. It is doubtful whether 
such a thing ever happened. Certainly, 
it could not happen, except in the case of 
a buyer absolutely ignorant of ducks. 
The canvasback and redhead are as un- 
like as two ducks well can be. ‘The head 
of the redhead is of a deep copper color, 
whence the name; the breast is slate col- 
ored, and the wings and tail almost black. 

; . The canvasback is a 
plain-looking, mot- 
tled duck, brown 
when its feathers are 
unruffled, and white 
when the plumage is 
turned back. No one 
ever buys a duck 
which has been de- 
prived of its feath- 
ers. In the plucked 
state, the most expe- 
rienced buyer might 
be deceived. 

It is quite true that 
the flavor of the red- 
head is almost, or 
quite, as delicate as 
that of the canvas- 
back, so that it re- 
quires an expert to 
distinguish them 
when they appear on 
the table, ~ In) fact, 
the only difference 
~ between them is that 
the constitutional 
laziness of the can- 
vasback allows it to 
accumulate a larger 
proportion of fat 
than is usually ac- 
quired by the more 
active redhead. The 
canvasback is so in- 
disposed to exertion, 
that, unless forced to 
do so, it will not even 
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dive for the celery of which it is so fond, 
but waits until its black-head and red- 
head neighbors bring it to the surface, 
when, swooping down upon them, this 
aristocratic plunderer seizes and makes 
off with the coveted dainty. Compelled 
thus to cater to the canvasback, as well 
as to provide for its own, by no means 
delicate, appetite, it is little wonder that 
the redhead is often thinner, tougher, and 
less juicy than its more celebrated easy- 
going cousin. 

Any celery-fed duck is good, and the 
blackhead, especially, makes a very re- 
spectable third in the list. To cook can- 
vasbacks: have the ducks carefully 
picked and drawn. Hang them up to 
freeze for twenty-four hours. This is not 
intended to render them « high,’’ for, as 
we have already stated, that does not 
tend to improve their flavor. It does, 
however, tend to make them tender. 


Then, without washing or stuffing, lay 
the birds on their breasts in a very hot 
oven, and roast for twenty minutes. 


To 
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plunge the ducks into water detracts from 
their flavor. While to follow the recipes, 
and stuff the birds with sage and onions, 
is one of those blunders akin to crime, 
and lays you open to the scorn and just 
resentment of true epicures. To lay the 
birds on their breasts while roasting isa 
suggestion of common sense, endorsed by 
experience. With all due and _ proper 
deference to the immemorial custom of 
good housewives, all fowls, both wild and 
domestic, should be thus placed while 
roasting. This position allows the juices 
of the fowl to run down into the breast, 
while the usual way, of placing a fowl on 
its back, simply invites the juices to 
leave the breast. When your ducks are 
placed on the table, blood should follow 
the cut of the knife, just as in underdone 
beefsteak. 

If you will emphasize these suggestions 
in the preparation and cooking of your 
ducks, you will understand why it is that 
the fame of the canvasback is as broad as 
the continent. 


TOLING. 
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THE STORY OF A THOUSAND, 


By ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


“he bayonets were a thousand 
And the swords were thirty-seven, 
As we took the oath of service 
With our right hands raised to heaven.” 
T was the twenty-first day of August, 
1862. On that day the Thousand be- 
came a unit. The scene is a neglected 
common near the city of Cleveland, in 
the state of Ohio. It is called University 
Heights now : then it was officially known 
as «Camp Taylor.’’ Its surroundings were 
squalid. Pigs and thistles abounded. A 
dozen or two long, low buildings, a guard 
line, and a flagstaff constituted the camp. 
The buildings were one-story affairs made 
of rough hemlock. The most of them 
were sixty feet in length and twenty in 
width. On each side were two rows of 
bunks, six feet long by three and one- 
half feet wide, with an eight-inch board 
running along the front to keep the occu- 


pants from falling out. They were quaint- 
looking troughs, filled with nothing save 
air and splinters ; but they were new, and 
clean, and sweet, those we occupied at 
least, with the breath of the forest and the 
dust of the sawmill about them, The am- 
ber of the riven hemlock oozed out and 
trickled down in sticky streaks as the 
hot summer sun beat upon the yellow 
roofs and sides. 

It is ten o’clock. Thesun glares fiercely 
down, though there is a breeze from the 
north that keeps the flag upon the high 
mast near the entrance of the camp, softly 
waving its bright benison above its crude 
surroundings. Oh, beautiful banner! 
What desert doth it not make bright! 
How many have its gleaming folds lured 
onto death ! How often have glazing orbs 
turned lovingly up to it their last glance ! 
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The fifes and drums have ceased to 
sound. The parade is formed—after a 
fashion. Two straggling, uncertain lines 
of unarmed, blue-clad men stretch across 
the uneven field. A group of musicians, 
with a few fifes and drums, are in their 
places on the right. The men stand at pa- 
rade rest, with hands clasped loosely be- 
fore them. The sun beats hot on the 
glowing napes, which the military caps, 
now donned for the first time, leave 
unprotected. The sweat-drops creep down 
the flushed faces. Many an eye wanders 
longingly to the blue, sparkling waves of 
Lake Erie, of which one might catch a 
distant glimpse. 

A man in the uniform of a captain of 
the United States army, and one in the 
uniform of a colonel of volunteers, pass 
along the line, halting here and there, 
while a clerk calls the names of each 
company, and checks the same upon the 
rolls, which are carried by an orderly. 
There are frequent discussions in which 
the line officers take part. Men are 
shifted from one company to another, un- 
til finally all are in their proper places. 
There is about the line that uneasiness 
and uncertainty of pose which marks the 
untrained soldier, and that general loose- 
ness of formation which is inseparable 
from a parade without arms. 

When the required changes have been 
made, the man in the uniform of the reg- 
ular army takes his place in front of the 
center of the line; behind him, his clerk 
and orderly, and beside him, the man in 
a colonel’s uniform. 

« Attention !”” 

The long blue line sways and rustles as 
the men straighten themselves into a 
more or less correct position, take touch 
of elbows, glance right and left to secure 
a better alignment, and wonderingly gaze 
to the front to see what will happen next. 
A group of spectators, among whom are 
a few ladies who carry parasols, stand in 
front of the right wing. They are evi- 
dently interested in what is going on. 
Some of them intercept the mustering of- 
ficer’s view of that part of the line. He 
orders them back, but the group is a con- 
siderable one and do not understand what 
is wanted of them. An orderly is sent to 
repeat the command and see that it is 
obeyed. The crowd fall back willingly, 
but wonderingly. Then the officer ex- 
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plains that when the command is given, 
each one whose name has been called, of- 
ficers and men alike, will take off his cap 
with the left hand, and holding up his 
right one with the open palim to the front, 
will repeat after him the oath of service. 
Then came the command: 

«Hats off!” 

There is a scuffling in the ranks, each 
one looking to see if his neighbor has 
obeyed. Not a few take off the cap with 
the right hand and have to shift it to the 
left. The crowd titters. 

«Hands up !”’ 

Some raise the right hand and some the 
left. ‘Tche officers look around and correct 
mistakes. Near the middle of the line 
an intensely red poll shows nigh a foot 
above the line of other heads on either 
side, and a red-bearded face looks calmly 
over the head of the officer whose station 
is directly in his front. 

«Steady !”’ commands the regular army 
officer, running his eye sharply along the 
wavering, ill-dressed line. 

‘««Get down!” he calls, as his eye 
reaches the red head that overtops its 
neighbors. The red face turns one way 
and the other in wondering search of 
what has awakened the officer’s displeas- 
ure. All the other faces in the line turn 
also. 

«You man in the Fifth company there, 
—with the red beard,—get down off that 
stump !”’ 

A titter runs along the line. Every 
one knows what has happened. A shout 
goes up from the spectators. Some ofthe 
officers laugh. The colonel steps forward 
and says something in an undertone to 
the mustering officer. The officer looks 
foolish. The red-bearded face ducks a few 
inches nearer the line of heads about it. 
The face is redder than ever. Itis not 
Jerry Whetstone’s fault that his com- 
rades only come up to his shoulder. Yet 
many thousand times, on the march and 
in the camp, before he marches up the 
Avenue in the Grand Review, with his un- 
erring rifle all out of line with the pieces 
of the little squad which are all that re- 
mains of his company, will the great, 
good-natured giant be exhorted to «‘ Get 
off that stump !’’ and not once will the 
injunction fail to raise a laugh, no matter 
how weary those may be who hear it. 

When the merriment has subsided, the 
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AT THE FIRST MUSTER. 


officer directs that all repeat with him the 
oath of service, each giving his own name 
when the officer should repeat his: 

“J, James R. Paxton,” — 

A wave of confused murmurs rose from 
the long lines. 

—«Do solemnly swear,’’ — continued 
the officer. 

The response was heavier and more uni- 
form than before. 

—« That I will bear true faith and al- 
legiance’’— 

Firm and full came the thousand-fold 
echo. 

—«« To the United States of America ’’— 

An exultant shout went up. 

—.< That I will serve them honestly and 
faithfully ’’— 

How earnest the solemn pledge ! 

—« Against all their enemies, whomso- 
ever. — 

How soon was trial of their sincerity 
to be made ! 
--—« That I will obey the orders of the 
President of the United States ’’— 

What greater privilege could one ask ! 

—« And of the officers appointed over 
Tee 
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Obedience is a soldier’s 
duty ! 

—“«According to the 
Rules and Articles of 
War!”’ 

What did they include? 
No matter ! 

i There was a brief pause 
and the mustering officer 
added, 

‘© So help me God !”’ 

A solemn, reverent mur- 
mur came in response. 

Then the officer said, with 
that mixture of smartness 
and dignity with which a 
well-disciplined man _ per- 
forms an important routine 
act: 

«« By authority vested in 
me, I, James R. Paxton, 
captain of the Fifteenth in- 
fantry, and mustering off- 
cer of the Department of 
Ohio, do hereby declare 
the officers and men of the 
One Hundred and Fifth 
regiment of Ohio volunteer 
infantry, duly mustered in- 


‘to the service of the United States, to serve 


for the period of three years, or during 
the war, unless sooner discharged !”’ 

Hardly had the words escaped his lips 
when the drums rolled, the spectators 
cheered; the flag was dipped upon the 
mast; the one gun beside the gate fired a 
clamorous salute; caps were swung in air, 
and with the oath of service fresh upon 
their lips, and their right hands yet up- 
litted, the newly-constituted regiment 
cheered—itself! It must have been itself, 
since there was nothing else for them to 
cheer. The sun shone on the bared heads; 
men clasped each other’s hands in earnest 
congratulation, and there was a hint of 
tears upon inany lids. 1 

The colonel, who had hitherto stood 
beside the mustering officer, now took 
two steps forward, drew his sword from 
its sheath, brought it smartly to the 
shoulder,—and with a voice rarely ex- 
celled for smoothness and evenness of 
tone, and perhaps unequaled in the whole 
army for distinctness and carrying power, 
commanded : 

« Atten—tion |! One Hundred and Fifth 


Ohio !”’ 


NI 
to 


Was it admiration for the soldierly fig- 
ure, so strikingly resembling in form and 
feature the portraits of the great Napo- 
leon, the thrill of that marvelous voice 
they were to hear so often when other 
voices were unable to pierce the din of 
strife, or the exquisite modulation which 
even in command complimented those 
who stood before him on their newly-as- 
sumed character, that so quickly hushed 
the turmoil? An hour before they had 
been merely a thousand men; now they 
were “The One Hundred and Fifth regi- 
ment of Ohio volunteer infantry,’’ and a 
part of that Grand Army which liberty 
threw across the path of secession, slavery 
and revolt that threatened the nation’s 
life. There was an instant’s silence while 
each man restored his cap to its place and 
stiffened himself into the position of the 
soldier. Then there was another spon- 
taneous outburst. This time it was the 
colonel who was cheered. He acknowl- 
edged it with a salute, and then com- 
manded sharply : 

“ Attention—to orders !”” 

A smart young officer who had stood a 
littleste. the rear of 
the colonel stepped 
briskly around him, 
advanced to a position 
midway between him 
and the lines, and drew 
a package of papers 
from his belt. At the 
saine time, the colonel 
commanded : ‘« Parade, 
rest!” The adjutant 
read an order announc- 
mice sthat —<sAlibertaS: 
Hall, having been ap- 
pointed colonel of the 
One Hundred and Fifth 
regiment of Ohio vol- 
unteer infantry, hereby 
assumes command of 
the same.” Then he 
read another order an- 
nouncing the field and 
staff, and the assign- 
ment of line officers to 
the various companies. 

All listened intently 
to this, the first official 
promulgation of a mil- 
itary order that most of 
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When the organization was completed, 
another order was read that sent a thrill 
of wondering surprise through every one 
who heard it. It was a telegram from the 
governor of the State. 

TWCol,ATGBE RINSE EUNIciOSuliE@n Weel 

«The enemy have invaded Kentucky. 
You will report with your regiment to 
Maj.-Gen. H. G. Wright, commanding 
department at Cincinnati, without an in- 
stant’s delay. Camp and garrison equi- 
page will be forwarded to meet you there. 

«Davin Top, Governor.’’ 

It was high noon when the ranks were 
broken. Sixty minutes afterwards, the 
regiment was on the march to the depot, 
and two hours later were being whirled 
away to the theater of war. 

It takes one’s breath away in these 
days of peace, when the soldier is recalled 
only as a pensioner who is counted a 
thankless burthen to the governinent, to 
think that men were hurried forward un- 
armed, without an hour’s instruction in 
their new duties, to be placed across the 
path of a victorious eneny. But nothing 
seemed surprising then, and if any were 
inclined to murmur, 
an instinctive sense of 
duty overbore their dis- 
content. Yet if ever a 
soldier has a right to 
complain when once 
the oath of service has 
passed his lips, these 
men surely had. It 
was but eight days 
since the first of them 
had left their homes; 
but forty-six of them 
had ever seen an hour’s 
service; hardly half the 
companies had had 
more than three or four 
hours of drill, and one 
of them, at least, only 
one hour! But nothing 
was strange in those 
days of self-forgetful- 
ness. If there was any 
disposition to mur- 
mur, it was voiced 
only when they found 
themselves blamed for 
lacking the discipline 
they were given no op- 
portunity to acquire. 
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‘°Tis the motive enfames, not the beggarly prize, 
The spirit that lives, the base guerdon that dies.” 


The causes from which events result 
are often of greater consequence than the 
events themselves. Nations and peoples, 
like individuals, act always from wmo- 
tives ; and collective motives, like per- 
sonal ones, may be either good or bad. 
Peoples differ from individuals, however, 
in one thing,—they are always sincere. 
They may desire a good thing or a bad 
one, but there is no question of bad faith 
in the demand for which men offer their 
lives upon the field of battle. Words may 
be false; leaders may seek to deceive; 
but what a people write in blood upon the 
page of history, is always true. 

It is because of this that the compara- 
tive importance of historical events de- 
pends very little upon their physical 
extent, but almost wholly upon the mio- 
tives of the actors or the sentiment they 
represent. 

Only a few times was the conduct of 
the Thousand, considered of itself, of 
any special importance ; only once was it 
pivotal of the issue of agreat event. But 
why these men took the oath of service, 
what manner of men they were, and what 
controlling impulse they typified, these 
things are of deathless import, for on them 
the destiny of a nation hung and the char- 
acter of a people’s civilization depended. 

Where a battle is fought and when ; 
who are the opposing commanders ; what 
strategic movements preceded it; what 
tactical methods were employed; how 
many of the contestants were slain ; 
which army prevailed, and which was put 
to rout,—all these are insignificant de- 
tails. Whether ten or ten thousand lives 
were lost is of little consequence. In half 
a dozen years of growth and bloom, na- 
ture will have hidden all trace of the en- 
counter. The rain will wash away the 
blood; the grass will hide the bleached 
bones ; the trees will shadow the graves ; 
the waving grain will obliterate the track 
of charging squadrons. In like manner, 
nature’s recuperative power will soon fill 
up the gaps in the world’s life. A decade, 
two decades at the farthest, and the most 
skillful statistician cannot trace anything 
_of war’s havoc in the tables of mortality. 
But why they fought; why men were 
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mangled and slain ; why a thousand or a 
million of men risked their lives in deadly 
strife ; which impulse prevailedand which 
was forced to yield, these are questions of 
the utmost concern, for they may indicate 
the character of a people, and involve the 
destiny of unnumbered millions yet un- 
born. History in the past has concerned 
itself with aggregations and events. It 
has told us how 
“The King of France, with twice ten thousand 
men, 
Marched up the hill—and then marched down 
again.” 

The history of the future will be more 
concerned to know why the «twice ten 
thousand’’ followed the crowned braggart 
“up the hill,’ than in the reasons that 
inclined them to march ‘down again,”’ 
—it will deal with causes rather than 
with events. 

A year and a half before the time of 
which we write, one of the most momen- 
tous events in history had occurred. The 
great American republic had suddenly 
fallen asunder. Almost in an instant, 
eleven states had formally declared the 
territory of each withdrawn from the con- 
trol of the Federal union, and their people 
released from allegiance to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Almost 
simultaneously with the act of with- 
drawal, these states had, with equal for- 
mality, banded themselves together and 
formed what they called «« The Confederate 
States of America,’ a new government 
composed of eleven contiguous states, 
having the same boundaries, the same 
integral character, and, in most cases, the 
same officials, as when they were constit- 
uent parts of the Federal union. Ina 
hundred days from the time the first rift 
appeared, the revolution was complete. 

A territory nearly equal in extent 
to all Europe, outside of the Empire of 
Russia, having a population of twelve 
million souls, had been cut out of the do- 
main previously claimed and occupied by 
the United States, and erected into a de 
facto government, complete in all its parts, 
without the firing of a gun or the shed- 
ding of adrop of blood. Only three forts 
upon its outmost borders still bore the 
flag of the Union. 

Of all the miracles of revolution, there 
have been none like it for boldness of con- 
ception, extent, completeness, rapidity of 
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execution, and absolutely bloodless char- 
acter. On the twentieth of December, 1860, 
South Carolina passed the ordinance of 
secession. On February 4, 1861, forty- 
five days afterwards, the Provisional Con- 
gress met,—six states were represented 
init. On the eighth, a constitution was 
adopted ; on the ninth, a president was 
chosen ; on the fourteenth, another state 
was added ; on the eighteenth, the presi- 
dent was inaugurated. Before the month 
was ended, the executive departments and 
an army and navy were organized. 
Thus far, the tide of revolution had met 
with no resistance from within, and no 
movement of repression from without. 

How was such marvel made possible? 
Volumes have been written in explana- 
tion: Yet, a few words will suffice to 
make it clear. 

There had grown up within the Union, 
two peoples. They called themselves 
‘the North” and “the South? The 
one believed that ‘all men were created 
equal and endowed with certain inalien- 
able rights, among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.’’? The other 
believed that such rights attached only to 
white men, and that colored men were en- 
titled only to such privileges as the white 
people of any particular state might see 
fit to confer upon them. One section 
was composed of what were termed free- 
states ; the other of what were known as 
slave-states. Between them, slavery dug 
adeep, almost impassable gulf. The 
lines of interstate migration ran chiefly 
from east to west. The South peopled the 
new states of the southwest; the North 
sent its sons and daughters to shape the 
sentiment of the northwest. Only the 
poor of the South fled into the free north- 
west, to escape the blight which slavery 
put upon the opportunity of the white la- 
borer: only those who looked for special 
pecuniary advantage from speculation, 
skilled employment, or mechanical super- 
intendence, went from the North to the 
South. In but three of the states of the 
North, was one-tenth of the population of 
southern birth in 1860; in not one of the 
Southern States was one-fiftieth of the 
population of northern birth. The two 
tides of life had flowed on from east to 
west, side by side, having one language, 
one religion, one name, but only mingling 
a little at the edges. So dissimilar were 
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they, that one said, from his place in the 
Senate that year: «There are two hostile 
bodies on this floor, which are but types 
of the feeling that exists between the two 
sections. We are enemies as niuch as if 
we were hostile states. I believe the 
northern people hate the South worse than 
the English ever hated the French, and 
there is no love lost on the part of the 
South.” 

The cleavage which first showed in the 
establishment of the Confederacy, had 
long existed in the characters of the two 
peoples and the divergent institutions of 
the two sections. The laws, customs, and 
institutions of the North were shaped by 
freemen in the furnace-heat of free- 
thought and free-speech. The public 
school was everywhere ; opportunity was 
untrammeled. The institutions, laws, 
and policy of the South were shaped by 
slaveowners to promote the interests of 
the slaveholders; the free-laborer was 
despised. Every official belonged to the 
slaveowning class ; free-schools were un- 
known ; free-speech was repressed by the 
law and the mob. ‘To proclaim liberty 
was acrime in half the states of the re- 
public ; to teach a slave to read or write, 
a felony. The North had come to hate 
slavery aS asin against God and a crime 
against man ; the South counted the right 
to enslave inherent in the white race by 
divine ordainment, and resented the feel- 
ing against it at the North as the result 
of envy and malice. They regarded the 
constitution as a compact between the 
states, specially intended for the preserva- 
tion of this institution. The people of 
the North generally regarded it as an 
agreement between the people of the sev- 
eral states for the benefit of all the people. 

There were, also, two conflicting views 
of government which became potent fac- 
tors in this miracle of seemingly peaceful 
dismemberment. One insisted that the 
Government of the United States was a 
nation established by the people, and hav- 
ing all the powers of self-preservation, 
control of its citizens, and defense of its 
territory, which are incident to sover- 
eignty. The other insisted that the 
United States were only a federation, a 
pact between the several states, each one 
of which remained sovereign, and might 
at will withdraw from the Union; that 
allegiance to the state was paramount, 
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and that whenever the 
state seceded, or withdrew 
from the federation, the al- 
legiance of the citizen to the 
Federal union was thereby 
dissolved. From this doc- 
trine of state-sovereignty, 
which regarded the consti- 
tution as simply a compact 
between the states, rather 
than a nation possessing 
sovereign powers, flowed, 
as a consequence, the no- 
tion that the power of the 
general government could 
not be constitutionally em- 
ployed to «« coerce”’ a‘ sov- 
ereign’’ state, or restrain it 
from withdrawing their alle- 
giance to the United States. 

The people of the South 
were, practically, unani- 
mous in support of the the- 
ories of ‘ state-sovereign- 
ty’? and ‘‘paramount al- 
legiance.’”’ The only questions which 
were raised by them, in the discussion 
of the proposition to secede and estab- 
lish a new government, were based on 
considerations of policy ; whether it was 
a fit and proper time to exercise such 
right; whether the interest of the South, 
or any particular state, would be advanced 
thereby; whether such movement would 
be successful, and, specially, ‘‘ whether 
the existing provocation was sufficient to 
justify such action.”’ 

This ‘‘ provocation,’’ as it was termed, 
was a belief on the part of the white peo- 
ple of the South, of all classes, that the 
antislavery spirit of the North had grown 
so strong that the power of the general 
government would very probably be used 
in the near future to limit, restrict, and 
weaken the power and security of the 
institution of slavery. It is folly to claim 
that this apprehension was unfounded. 
The time had come when slavery or free- 
dom must control the republic. Freedom 
had shown itself the stronger, and, with 
full control of the government, there was 
no room to doubt that, sooner or later, it 
must prevail and slavery be overthrown. 

-The raid of John Brown on Harper’s 
Ferry, insane as it was in scope and char- 
acter, had disclosed a hostility to slavery 
so widespread and intense throughout the 
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North, that it cannot now be deemed at all 
surprising that the slaveowners of the 
South were apprehensive of its influence. 
Indeed, for a decade, there had been a state 
of only half-repressed hostility between 
the sections, which, it needed no prophetic 
power to foresee, must sometime result in 
open rupture or the downfall of slavery. 
The one thing which did more than 
all else to lift Abraham Lincoln to the 
presidential chair, was his emphatic dec- 
laration; «This nation cannot exist half 
free and half-slave.’’ Whileitis true that 
the party in power had no intention of us- 
ing any but legal and constitutional means 
to effect its aim, there is no question but 
their settled purpose was to employ what- 
ever power the constitution conferred 
upon the general government to bring 
about that result. It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that, with the whole 
political power of the South in their 
hands, aided by the general belief that the 
North would not fight, and a universal 
confidence in the potency of cotton to 
control the markets of the world, the 
slaveowners were able to overcome the 
arguments against the policy of secession 
in the extreme Southern States. This 
once accomplished, almost every citizen 
of a seceded state counted himself ab- 
solved from allegiance to the Union, 
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and regarded every effort to reéstablish 
the power of the general government 
as not only a blow at the rights of his 
state, but an invasion of her soil, as well 
as her sovereignty. The border Southern 
States still hesitated, more from fear of 
the consequences to themselves than from 
any lack of sympathy with the principle 
or purpose of secession. The state-sover- 
eignty sentiment of the North, and the 
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dread that a people especially devoted to 
the arts of peace had of intestine war 
kept the North silent and the goverfiment 
passive. 

Neither section appreciated the quali- 
ties of the peopleof the other. The North 
thought the people of the South were 
mere braggarts ; the South thought those 
of the North were mercenary cowards. 
The one regarded the new government 
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as a piece of bravado, a mere bubble, in- 
tended to extort concessions. ‘The other 
looked upon the apathy of the North as 
conclusive evidence that it would make 
no resistance to dismemberment. Thus, 
the two sections, long before estranged 
and separated by tendencies which raised 
a more insuperable barrier between them 
than sea or mountain could offer, taunted 
and jeered each other, both unconscious 
_ of the bloody destiny that lay 
_ before them. One counted it 
an immutable truth that all 
men had a right to be free, 
and regarded the other as an 
aggressor against this uni- 
versal liberty : the other be- 
lieved the white man’s right 
to enslave to be indisputable, 
and counted any imputation 
of this theory an invasion of 
his personal privilege and col- 
lective prerogative. So two 
peoples, acknowledging two 
governments, regarded each 
other askance over an inter- 
vening belt, known as the 
«border states,’’ whose people 
_were divided in sentiment, 
some clinging to the old and 
others welcoming the new. 
Thus the country stood 
vaguely expectant, when, on 
the twelfth of April, 1861, the 
guns of the new government 
opened on the flag of the old 
which waved over Fort Sum- 
ter. Instantly, the shadows 
which had blinded the people 
of both sections were lifted. 
All saw the gulf which separa- 
ted them. The North sprang 
to arms ; the South exulted in 
the opportunity that lay before 
it to teach its ancient enemy 
the lesson of its superiority. 
The border states hastened to 
declare their preference. Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee went with the new 
Confederacy, making eleven states which 
acknowledged its supremacy. Kentucky 
and Missouri remained with the old 
Union, formally, at least, but it was witha 
divided sentiment, which extended a hand 
to each of the opposing civilizations. 
So the battle was joined between slavy- 
ery and «‘state-sovereignty ’’ on one side, 
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and liberty and nationality on the other. 
The conflict was between two peoples, 
one regarding the other as rebels, and es- 
teemed, in turn, by them as invaders. 
Each, from its own point of view, was 
right ; each, from the other’s point of view, 
was wrong. Precisely what‘ thefathers”’ 
meant by the words of the constitution will 
never be definitely known. What an over- 
ruling providence intended, the outcome 
of strangely-ordered events leaves us not 
in doubt. Which of these two contrasted 
impulses was technically right in its con- 
struction of the instrument which both 
cited in support of their action, will ever be 
amooted problem; which stood for jus- 
tice, the rights of man, and the better 
civilization, the future will not question. 


Ill. 


The men who took the oath of service 
on that August day of 1862, were fresh 
from their shops and harvest-fields. A 
few of them enjoyed the proud distinction 
of having seen service. ‘The colonel had 
ascar upon his forehead, a reminiscence 
ofthe battle of Shiloh. Curiously enough, 
he did not profess to know how it was 
received, whether by shot or shell, a fall 
or blow. He could only recall that dark- 
ness fell upon him, and when it became 
light again his regiment was nowhere 
to be seen and the enemy’s line was but a 
few paces away. It did not matter; the 
disabling accidents of war are just as 
honorable as the wounds inflicted by the 
guns of the enemy. His men liked him 
the better for his candor. ‘The lieutenant- 
colonel had also won promotion fairly by 
a year's service as captain in another 
regiment. The major had been a lieuten- 
~ ant under the first call for troops, when it 
was hoped that ninety days would end 
the war, a hope he fervently shared ; but, 
seeing it did not, he thought the time had 
come to goagain. Four of the captains 
had records of previous service ; three in 
the war then going on and one in the war 
with Mexico. Six of the lheutenants 
were also what were then esteemed vet- 
erans. They had seen service, and some 
of them had seen the hot glare of battle. 
A few of the enlisted men had also re- 
sponded to the three months’ call. On 
account of this, they were mostly made or- 
derly sergeants. For the rest, field, staff, 
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and line, the whole rank and file, were raw 
products of the life of the Western Reserve. 
Two-thirds of them were farmers’ sons, 
who up tothat time had been at school, 
at work upon their fathers’ farms, or em- 
ployed by the month by some neighbor 
preparatory to setting up for themselves. 
There was one lawyer and five law- 
students among them; one sinister, 
some dozens of clerks, two medical stu- 
dents, and a hundred or more teachers. 
Highty-five per cent. of them were of 
native parentage. One-fifth of those of 
foreign birth, who had missed the advan- 
tage of free-schools, signed the muster- 
roll with a cross. Only one who was 
native-born made his mark. There were 
no rich men in the regiment,—probably 
but one worth more than ten thousand 
dollars, and, perhaps, not half a dozen 
who could claim more than half that val- 
uation. At the same time, there were no 
poor men among them. Every one was 
self-supporting, or belonged toa family of 
substantial means, or engaged in profitable 
industry. Of those who worked for wages, 
the average monthly stipend was at least 
double the pay the soldier received. Of 
farm-laborers, the lowest rate reported by 
nearly two hundred survivors, was four- 
teen doliars a month and board,—the re- 
cipient being a boy of seventeen. From 
that amount the wages of farm-laborers 
ranged up to twenty-five and thirty dollars 
amonth. Clerks received from thirty to 
forty dollars and board; teachers from 
twenty-five to one hundred dollars a 
month. ‘There were half a dozen college- 
students, and more than a hundred stu- 
dents of the various academies in the re- 
gion from which the regiment was drawn, 
enrolled in the different companies. 

This region comprised the five easterly 
counties of the Western Reserve, the 
northeasterly counties of Ohio,—Ashta- 
bula, Trumbull, Lake, Geauga, and Ma- 
honing. In all of them there was nota 
town of more than one or two thousand 
inhabitants, and but one that laid claim 
tothe title of city. It was almost wholly 
a farming region. What manufactures 
there were, were of a domestic sort, scat- 
tered here and there in the villages and at 
thecross-roads. Eight years before, a rail- 
road had crept westward along the south- 
ern shore of Lake Erie. ‘he Mahoning 
valley had but recently been tapped by a 
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railroad from Cleveland, opening up its 
treasures of iron and coal. With these ex- 
ceptions, there was not a mile of railway 
in the whole five counties. Many of those 
who came to take the oath of service, 
had never seen a locomotive, until ordered 
to report at the rendezvous. The Lake 
Shore road cut the northern tier of town- 
ships in three of the counties,—Ashta- 
buia, Lake, and Geauga. The recruits 
from the southerly towns came in wagons 
along the level roads that stretched be- 
tween fertile and prosperous farms to the 
railway stations in their various counties. 
One of these squads had a rather quaint 
experience with an incorrigible gate- 
keeper on a plankroad, who refused to 
let them pass without payment of the 
customary toll. Being soldiers in the 
service of the State, they refused to ac- 
cede to his demand. 

There was a hot argument. The gate- 
keeper was obstinate; the embryo sol- 
diers indignant. The incident was char- 
acteristic of the time and the spirit of the 
people. The gatekeeper was bound to do 
his duty ; the young men cared nothing 
for the trivial sum demanded, but thought 
it an insult to the service in which they 
were enlisted. There came near being a 
ruined tollhouse as the result ; but some 
one broke the lock of the gate, and the 
wagons drove on with shouts of derision 
for the gatekeeper, who was what was then 
termed a ‘‘copperhead,”’ and took this way 
to show his opposition to the war which 
was in progress. 

It will help to realize the difference be- 
tween the people of the two sections, if 
we reflect that a Union man who had thus 
obstructed the march of Confederate sol- 
diers to their rendezvous, would have 
been hanged as well as hooted. Even 
when exasperated, the northern man 
rarely lost his law-abiding character. 
Violence was almost unknown to the 
couununities from which these young 
soldiers came. 

They were an earnest, thoughtful, in- 
telligent company. During the months 
of July and August they had been re- 
cruited at their homes, in the fields, and 
at meetings held in the various villages, 
by officers who had received appoint- 
ments, which were to be exchanged for 
commissions when a sufficient number to 
constitute the regiment had been enlisted. 
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Some, who had been loath to give their 
names during the harvest, now, that the 
crops were out of the way, felt free to en- 
list in what they termed the cause of 
«Liberty and Union,’”’ in the hope that 
by such sacrifice the period of strife 
might be reduced. It was strange how 
they always spoke of ‘Liberty and 
Union,’ invariably putting the most im- 
portant word first, showing conclusively 
that union was regarded by them chiefly 
as aimeans of establishing and securing 
liberty. 

There was, perhaps, less of a warlike 
spirit in the region whence they came, 
than in almost any other part of the coun- 
try. Not a few of them were noncom- 
batants in principle; men who would 
have endured a buffet without returning 
a blow, and who hated war as the worst 
evil that could afflict any age or people. 
But love of liberty had become the very 
life-blood of this people. Throughout the 
whole country the Western Reserve of 
Ohio was a synonym for intelligence and 
freedom of thought. Whenever the foot 
of the slave, fleeing from bondage, struck 
the white roads that led northward 
through its green fields and sheltering 
woods, he was in no danger of losing his 
way until he stood upon the shore of the 
blue waters of Lake Erie, and saw the sig- 
nal flying that would bring into the offing 
some faithful captain, who would under- 
take to set him ashore somewhere in the 
Queen's dominions, where liberty was not 
a question of color. They had been reared 
to believe that ‘resistance to tyrants is 
duty to. God,’’and counted any force that 
deprived a man of his natural rights as 
tyranny ; not less, but rather more to be 
condemned, when done by many than 
when it was the act of one. One of the 
counties from which this Thousand came, 
was the home of Benjamin F. Wade and 
Joshua R. Giddings, preéminent among 
the champions of liberty and justice in 
that day,—*‘ Benighted Ashtabula,”’ as it 
was termed in mockery, and as it pro- 
claimed itself in pride, having, as was 
claimed, the lowest rate of illiteracy of 
any county in the Union. 

The counties composing the famous 
Nineteenth Ohio Congressional district 
were those from which the Thousand was 
recruited. The battle of liberty had al- 
ready been fought out in its homes and 
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schools. A few proslavery men still lived, 
and scowled and snarled among them; 
but « free-speech, free-soil, free-men,’’ had 
been the watchword of the great mass of 
its people long before it became the slogan 
of a party. 

The Whig stronghold became a « Free- 
Soil”’ outpost, without changing its party 
allegiance or its representative in Con- 
gress. When the House of Representa- 
tives expelled him for an affront to the 
slave - power, which then dominated the 
government, they returned him again with 
an increased majority, in token of their 
approval. So intense was the sympathy 
of its people with the cause of liberty, that 
it sent its sons in great companies to keep 
the plains of Kansas against the ageres- 
sions of slavery; and «John Brown, of 
Ossawattamie,’’ located somewhere in 
its umbrageousness, one of those hiding- 
places, in the solitude of which he evolved 
the plans, absurd and impotent as they 
were, of what he deemeda divine mis- 
sion, as no doubt it was,—a mission 
predestined to failure, and which could 
only have succeeded through failure. Some 
of the Thousand remembered haying seen 
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this man, like his Master great in his 
hate of wrong and in loving self-sacrifice 
for theright; and like Him, too, in failure 
of His earthly effort and the fate which 
befell; but unlike Him in the means he 
employed. Both were condemned by the 
law for proclaiming a truth greater than 
the law. The sunlight of the Master’s 
stainless cross fell on the servant’s blood- 
stained gallows. Both showed the way to 
liberty ; and they who went forth to battle 
for the freedom of the slave, sang of the 
Master : 


“As He died to make men holy, 
Let us die to make men free ;”’ 


and of the Martyr, who deserved death by 
the law, and, like Him, triumphed over 
the law: 


“His soul goes marching on.” 


The words of a boy of nineteen, who 
was one of the Thousand, show the force 
of these influences with peculiar vividness. 
He writes: 

‘‘My first lively interest in the great 
question at issue between the North and 
the South was roused, I think, by a visit, 
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to my father’s house, of John Kagi, the 
right-hand man of old John Brown, of 
Kansas, who was killed later in the ill- 
advised Harper’s Ferry undertaking. I 
had known young Kagi well, as an inti- 
niate friend of my brother, Horatio, anda 
frequent visitor at our house, when I was 
a lad of ten or twelve, andhea young man 
of twenty or twenty-one, just before he 
went to Kansas from his home in Bristol, 
Ohio. He was then a remarkably hand- 
some youth, tall, slight, amiable, re- 
fined, and in every way most attractive. 
He went to Kansas to teach school and 
seek his fortune. Perhaps a year before 
the Harper’s Ferry affair, he returned for 
a brief visit. A singular change had been 
wrought in his appearance and character. 
His laughing eyes had become cold, 
stern, and watchful; his mobile, smiling 
woman’s mouth was set and hard; his 
straight, black hair was streaked with 
gray, and a white lock showed where a 
bullet had plowed his scalp. He had no 
thought or word for aught but the out- 
rages of the proslavery men upon the 
free-state settlers in Kansas. He spent 
but a few days with his family, then hur- 
ried back to what he considered his post 
of duty. I heard little more of him until 
his tragic death at Harper’s Ferry. I was, 
however, so impressed with his earnest- 
ness and the thrilling recital of events 
in Kansas, that it has always been diffi- 
cult for me to regard the firing on Sum- 
ter, as more than an episode in a war 
which had begun years before on the 
western plains.”’ 

So the lad who had listened to Kagi, 
with the brother Horatio, who was _ his 
friend, stood in the ranks of the Thou- 
sand, and became, finally, Captain Hora- 
tio M. Smith, the distinguished quarter- 
master, honored with the special confi- 
dence of ‘*Pap’’ Thomas, and Corporal 
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William O. Smith, who was to his elder 
brother as was Benjamin of old to Joseph. 

Another, a mere lad, was one day rid- 
ing with his father along the road which 
skirts the southern shore of Lake Erie, 
when a steamer came close inshore, loudly 
blew her whistle, and lay tossing in the 
offing. 

«See, my son,’ exclaimed the father ; 
“that boat has come to take off a fugitive 
slave! That is the signal flying from the 
mast. I heard something about there be- 
ing ‘black birds’ around last Sunday, at 
church. If we hurry, we may see them 
go aboard.”’ ; 

He brought the horses to a sharp trot 
around the point that lay beyond, and the 
wondering boy saw a colored man and a 
woman with a child in her arms clamber 
on board the steamer, which hoisted its 
boat quickly up, and, with the echoing 
groans which marked the working of the 
old low-pressure engines, went on her way 
up the lake. 

«Thank God!’ said the father, stand- 
ing up in the wagon, reverently taking 
off his hat and raising his right hand. 
«Thank God, another family is rescued 
from the hell of slavery !”’ 

The son never knew whether it was by 
accident or design that he was brought to 
witness this scene. It was a dangerous 
thing at that time, even on the Reserve, 
to give aid or comfort to an escaping fugi- 
tive. Nothing more was said; but there is 
reason to believe that the stern-faced 
father knew the peril of the fugitives, and 
if the boat had not arrived that day, he 
had arranged to take them, at his own 
risk, in his wagon that night to a noted 
‘«station’’ on the ‘underground rail- 
way,’’ just across the western line of 
Pennsylvania. The boy was one of the 
Thousand, also, with the lesson fresh in 
his memory. 
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By JAMES CREELMAN. 


“| Boonen are three great leaders of jour- 
nalism in New York,—James Gor- 
don Bennett, Charles Anderson Dana, and 
Joseph Pulitzer. The first was born into 
his profession, the second chose it as a 
field of literature, and the third was driven 
to it by necessity. These three extraor- 
dinary men make history and write it at 
the same time, and yet they are the most 
misunderstood personalities in America. 
Of James Gordon Bennett it may be said 
that he inherited journalism ; and it is an 
unmistakable evidence of genius that he 
has achieved such a commanding position 
in a profession thrust upon him by cir- 
cumstances, without regard to his natural 
tastes. When his father died, Mr. Ben- 


nett had to assume control of the New 
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JAMES GORDON BENNETT. 


York Herald, or allow the most powerful 
lever of public opinion in America to drift 
into the hands of stock speculators and 
dishonest politicians. With a daring that 
has distinguished his whole career, he 
threw himself headlong into the leader- 
ship prepared for him, and at once stamped 
upon the Herald the impress of his origi- 
nal and fertile brain. 

Mr. Bennett has mixed up in him 
elements of greatness, but he is not 
symmetrical. The public sees only the 
conspicuous acts of a brilliant man, un- 
disciplined by early poverty or domestic 
responsibilities, and, therefore, concludes 
that the mind which sent Stanley to ex- 
plore Africa, and De Long to search the 
Arctic seas, has no part in the small busi- 
ness of life. But the 
real Mr. Bennett 
works in an office 
at 120 Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, the 
floor cluttered an inch 
deep with letters, the 
table before him piled 
with unread mes- 
sages, and the smug 
valet at the door for- 
ever gliding in with 
despatches from all 
parts of the world. 
There he sits, im- 
mersed in a thousand 
cares, strong, acquisi- 
tive, suspicious, gen- 
erous, quarrelsome, 
the master of many 
secrets, and the in- 
carnation of interna- 
tional gossip. No 
man among his three 
thousand editors, re- 
porters, and corre- 
spondents does so 
much labor as he. 
Nothing is too minute 
to escape his alert 
mind. He knows 
what the cook is do- 
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ing in his kitchen at Bougival; what Bis- 
marck is arranging for the mortification 
of the German emperor; what the Herald 
will say to-morrow about Taminany Hall ; 
what the Brazilian rebels intend to do 
next week ; and what the police court re- 
porter said when he was discharged in 
New York last week. He is as familiar 
with the price of stocks in the leading ex- 
changes as he is with the Pope’s forthcom- 
ing encyclical, or the struggles of Finland 
with the Pan-Slav party. One moment he 
is discussing the price of a new horse with 
his stud groom, and the next he is cabling 
an order to support the claims of Queen 
Lilioukalani, in Hawaii, or telephoning to 
the editcr of the Paris edition to send a 
fashion writer to Worth’s, for a descrip- 
tion of the new bonnet which has just 
appeared in the Champs Elysées. 

Mr. Bennett lacks two qualities which 
his father possessed—hunior and self-con- 
trol. But he is intuitive toa startling de- 
gree. His random guess is usually more 
certain than the ordinary man’s deliberate 
judginent. He works furiously, wearing 
out those around him, and flashing out 
ideas on the most opposite subjects almost 
in the same breath. His herois Napoleon, 
and his philosopher, Machiavel. He de- 
spises what is commonly known as fine 
writing; and, as the shadow cannot have 
what is lacking in the substance, the Her- 
ald has never been famous as a literary 
production. Mr. Bennett writes or dic- 
tates many of the most distinct hits that 
appear in the Herald, and no aggressive 
editorial has appeared in its columns for 
years, that has not been based upon a 
rough sketch cabled by him from Paris. 
‘The feudal influences of Europe are to be 
observed in many of his public utter- 
ances, and at times he is completely out 
of touch with American sentiment and 
the fundamental national policy. 

Iuipersonal journalism is Mr. Bennett’s 
goal, and coordination is his plan. He 
hopes in time to make the Herald a sort 
of headless conimittee of the public good, 
working through a select council of edi- 
tors, rather than through the will of any 
single man. For along time a council has 
met daily in the New York office of the Her- 
ald, to consider the routine business, and 
receive the instructions sent by Mr. Ben- 
nett. The general manager, the sporting 
editor, the leading editorial writer, the me- 
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teorological editor, the draimatic editor, the 
city editor, the news editor, the foreign 
editor, the editor who cables news to Paris, 
and the naval expert, attend this council, 
in a gorgeous chamber. Everything is 
submitted to a vote, and records of the 
proceedings are preserved for Mr. Ben- 
nett’s information. 

It is certain thatthe financial interests 
involved in the conduct of the leading 
modern newspapers act as a conservant. 
A foolish step means so much in dollars. 
The richer the newspaper the more likely 
it is to avoid clashing with public opinion. 
The effect of a large council upon the 
character of a journal is to make it more 
cautious, to rob it of a certain fascinating 
dash and recklessness, to make it a fol- 
lower of the common will, rather than a 
leader. It is Mr. Bennett’s theory that a 
newspaper should reflect public opinion, 
instead of attempting to create it. But, 
in spite of his carefully organized coun- 
cil, which pronounces the editorial «‘we,”’ 
and in spite of the ocean which lies be- 
tween Paris and New York, the Herald 
continues to be the expression of one mind. 
The powerful and eccentric personality of 
Mr. Bennett can be recognized under every 
disguise. His theory of impersonal jour- 
nalism can never be tested in the Herald 
while he is alive. 

As an editor, Mr. Bennett is impatient 
of pOdlitical control or partnership. He 
scents danger in every approach, and he 
will deliberately attack a party to prove 
that he is not under its influence. Ac- 
cording to him, an editor should be aman 
in a watch-tower, out of sound and out of 
reach. Otherwise, there would be con- 
spiracy and compromise. Private prom- 
ises are to be broken in the public interest. 
Friendships are to be regarded as traps for 
the editorial conscience. So Mr. Bennett 
is a lonely man ina crowd, a hermit in the 
midst of bustling life. 

I can tell one story that illustrates the 
magnificent perversity and shrewishness 
that has preserved the Herald as a his- 
toric example of incorruptible journalism. 
When General Crespo undertook to over- 
throw the rotten and tyrannical govern- 
ment of President Palacio, he had thirty 
badly-armed Venezuelans to follow him. 
The revolution was sanctioned by the peo- 
ple, but they were afraid, at first, to join 
Crespo’s standard. Gradually, however, he 
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gathered together a small army, and ad- 
vanced upon the government forces. Pa- 
lacio and his friends had looted the treas- 
ury, money was needed to crush the revolt, 
and a sum great enough for the purpose 
could only be had in Europe. About this 
time an old friend of Mr. Bennett called 
upon him in Paris, and explained that the 
Venezuelan government desired to place 
loan bonds for many mullions of dollars 
in the London market. Heinformed Mr. 
Bennett that he was to be the agent of 
Palacio in the matter, and would make a 
fortune out of it. Then he asked for the 
codperation of the Herald, on the score of 
old-time friendship, and finally he an- 
nounced that if the Herald could belittle 
the revolutionary cause, and so stimulate 
the confidence of bankers in the govern- 
ment bonds, the transaction would be 
worth two or three hundred thousand dol- 
lars to Mr. Bennett. At this Mr. Bennett 
smiled grimly. 

“Tt is worth a million dollars to the 
Herald to know these facts,’’ he said. 

“T do not quite understand you,”’ said 
the friend. 

“Tt is worth a million dollars to support 
the other side.”’ 

«Why, Mr. Bennett, am I too late? 
Have the other men seen you?”’ 

«No; not at all. But you have given 
me proof that the government of Vene- 
zuela deserves to fall. It is worth a mill- 
ion dollars to the Herald to be on the 
right side. I shall back up the revolution, 
and let the truth be known to the world.” 

In vain the friend pleaded that his con- 
versation was confidential, and that a 
newspaper had no right to take advantage 
of facts communicated under the seal of 
secrecy. Within an hour, a cable message 
set the wonderful machinery of the Her- 
ald in motion, and day after day its col- 
ummns were crowded with despatches from 
special correspondents in Venezuela, de- 
scribing the victories of the revolutionary 
army and the weakness of the govern- 
ment. These despatches were reproduced 
in all the European capitals, and Pala- 
cio’s bonds could not find a purchaser. 
Without money ot credit, the tyrant fell ; 
and the first act of Crespo, after he en- 
tered Caracas at the head of his victorious 
army, was to send along cablegrai, at the 
public expense, thanking the Herald, over 
his own signature, for its services in the 
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cause of liberty and constitutional gov- 
ernment. He declared that, next to his 
soldiers, the Herald was chiefly entitled to 
credit for the triumph of the people. 

No editorial council would have got at 
the heart of a great issue like that; and 
Mr. Bennett’s most notable achievements 
give the lie to his theory. What council 
of men would have sent Stanley to explore 
Africa, or MacGahanto Khiva? Whatcom- 
mittee of editors would have fitted out the 
Jeannette for the Arctic seas, and have 
brought together those famous corre- 
spondents on the delta of the Lena river, 
one dead and the other living? What 
journalistic cabinet would have dared to 
found a daily edition of the Herald in 
Paris, and another in London? 

It may be said that the London edition 
was a financial failure, but it accom- 
plished one part of its mission. Before 
the Herald was printed in the English 
capital, great dailies, like the Times and 
Telegraph, were accustomed to dismiss 
American news in a brief paragraph or 
two. But when Mr. Bennett invaded 
London, the leading newspapers suddenly 
enlarged their American correspondence, 
and kept on enlarging, until it was an or- 
dinary thing to print a column or two 
every day about events in the United 
States. This has led to a better and closer 
knowledge of American affairs, and a 
taste for American news. 

Mr. Bennett is a man of distinguished 
bearing, tall, slender, and erect. He has 
a face that would attract attention any- 
where. His eagle nose juts out between 
two cold, gray eyes, that have a way of 
making most men feel uncomfortable. 
His forehead is high and shapely; his 
jaw is a signal of power and determina- 
tion ; his mouth is intellectual and sarcas- 
tic. He has princely traits of generosity 
and magnanimity, mixed up with a cu- 
rious sense of distrust. There is not a 
more charming host in Europe, and he has 
a delightful manner of unbosoming him- 
self that captivates his guests. His 
splendid steam yachts, his shooting- 
grounds, and his stables are all at the 
disposal of his friends. He has comrades 
in every capital, and residences in several 
cities. His actual home, however, is at 
Bougival, and thither his secretary speeds, 
at daybreak, on a bicycle, with the first- 
printed copy of the Paris edition, His 
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Painting of the elder Bennett. 
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career as a sportsman, from the time when 
he won the transatlantic yacht race, as 
owner of the Henrietta, until he led the 
revival of coaching in France, is too well 
known to need extended reference. Of 
his private benevolence, it is enough to 
say that the ink on the stubs of his check- 
book is scarcely ever dry. He is richer 
to-day than he ever was before, and his 
charity keeps pace with his fortune. Mr. 
Bennett lives in France because he loves 
Paris in the summer and Nice in the 
winter. 

The patriarch of American journalism 
is Charles Anderson Dana, the point of 
whose pen is more to be dreaded than the 
muzzle of a loaded rifle. Through the 
columns of the New York Sun, his pro- 
found scholarship, radiant wit, and match- 
less style have influenced and inspired 
newspaper writers all over America. His 
is a trained and disciplined mind, cyclo- 
pedic, artful, and sagacious. He is the 
great exemplar of the one-man power in 
journalism, a pervasive, virile individ- 
uality in which humor and acerbity are 
marvelously compounded. He has coined 
more words than any other American, and 
for twenty years his pen has been the 
scourge of the White House. 

Mr. Dana comes of a long-lived and 
good-natured ancestry. To-day, at the 
age of seventy-four years, he is as active, 
humorous, and intellectually prolific as in 
his youth. Indeed, he has just mastered 
the Norwegian language, and is studying 
the works of Ibsen in their native form; 
and this without interrupting his daily 
editorial work. A few months ago, he 
was searching the crooked streets of old 


Jerusalem for rare bits to add to his fa-. 


mous collection of porcelains. There is 
no manin his staff more nimble of foot 
to-day, and none who studies new ques- 
tions with greater zeal. At the end of 
fifty years’ hard toil, he is as enthusiastic 
and aggressive as ever. 

About 1840, the theory of codperative 
social organization was taken up by in- 
tellectual men and women all over the 
country, and under the leadership of 
George Ripley, a distinguished Unitarian 
clergyman, a social democracy was found- 
ed, in 1841, at Brook Farm, near Boston, 
the objects being agriculture and educa- 
tion. This community was made up of 
cultivated people, and for five years they 
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lived together, delightfully remote from 
mercenary influences. Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Marga- 
ret Fuller used to make long visits to 
Brook Farm. 

It was at Brook Farm that Mr. Dana 
entered journalism. He was twenty-two 
years old when the social experiment was 
begun. He taught Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, and Spanish, established and devel- 
oped the nursery of fruit trees, and acted 
as head waiter at the table. The young 
reformer also wrote regularly for the Har- 
binger, a weekly journal published by the 
community. Later on he joined Elizur 
Wright in the Chronotype, a Boston paper, 
and became his principal assistant, at 
five dollars a week. In 1847, he became 
city editor of the New York Tribune. He 
was then twenty-eight years old, and got 
fourteen dollars a week. A year after- 
wards found him in Europe, reporting the 
revolution for the Tribune and other pa- 
pers, writing five long letters every week, 
from Berlin, Vienna, or Paris, and familiar- 
izing himself with the politics of the old 
world. 

Finally, Mr. Dana was made managing 
editor of the Tribune by Horace Greeley, 
and here he showed himself to be a jour- 
nalist of the first rank. The individual- 
ities of the two editors jarred harshly. 
Mr. Greeley forced the resignation of the 
managing editor, and characteristically 
regretted the act when it was done. Mean- 
while, Mr. Dana had become editor of the 
American Encyclopedia. He had already 
compiled a volume of household poetry ; 
but the vast range of his scholarship and 
the authority of his literary style were 
scarcely suspected until the American 
Encyclopedia was well under way. 

Then came the war. Mr. Dana believed 
that the Union should be preserved, but 
he thought Lincoln to be the wrong man 
for the place. I have before me at this mo- 
ment a package of age-yellowed letters, 
written by Mr. Dana to a dear old class- 
mate, then living in Paris. On February 
10, 1863, he wrote: 

«The capture of Charleston and of 
Vicksburg will suffice to drive back to 
their dens the whole brood of traitors, 
who for the past three months have been 
parading their willingness to submit to 
Jeff. Davis, all through the North. I can 
see no good reason for the despair which 
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So many men now plainly confess. It ig 
true that the president is most inadequate 
to his position, and that we have suffered 
much in consequence. Probably we shall 
have to suffer much more; but there is no 
reason to think the nation must be 
damned and destroyed for that reason. 
In all history there is no instance of a 
people so young, so vigorous, and so truly 
free from fatal corruption perishing in 
civil convulsion. It : 

is true, we love slay- 
ery and hate negroes, 
but we shall be cured 
of that vice enough to 
save us.”’ 

There you have the 
statesman, the schol- 
ar, and the irreverent 
critic, at a glance. 
After the surrender 
of Vicksburg, Mr. 
Dana, then in the 
field representing the 
War department, 
wrote this portrait of 
General Grant: 

“Grant is an un- 
common fellow,—the 
most modest, the 
most disinterested, 
and the most honest 
man I ever knew, 
with a temper that 
nothing can disturb, 
and a judgment that 
is judicial in its com- 
prehensiveness and 
wisdom. Not a great 
man, except morally ; 
not an original or 
brilliant man, but sin- 
cere, thoughtful, deep 
and gifted with cour- 
age that never falters, 
but when the time 
comes to risk all, he 
goes in like a simple- 
hearted, unaffected, unpretending hero, 
whom no ill omens can deject, and no 
triumph unduly elate. A social, friendly 
man, too, fond of a pleasant joke, and 
ready with one, too; but above all, fond 
of a long chat of an evening, and ready 
to sit up with you all night, talking in 
the cool breeze in front of his tent. Not 
a man of sentimentality, not demonstra- 
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tive in friendship, but, I note, always 
holding to his friends, and just even to 
the enemies he hates.” 

I wish I were at liberty to print this 
package of letters, so full of humor, grace, 
and tender affection; so redolent of hope- 
ful, persevering manhood, so free from 
anything like malice or envy; and I 
wish I were the fortunate fellow to 


whom they were addressed. 
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CHARLES A. DANA. 


As assistant Secretary of War, Mr. Dana 
was the right hand of Secretary Stanton, 
a terror to delinquent generals. When the 
war was over, and his journalistic experi- 
ment in Chicago had failed, he came to 
New York and secured possession of the 
Sun. On June 2, 1868, Mr. Dana wrote: 

“Professionally, I may be called pros- 


perous. Since I have had the Sun, now 
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five months, it has not failed to make 
money, and its subscription lists steadily 
increase. The profits are not very large, 
but that they should exist at all is sur- 
prising. I did not expect it. I have revo- 
lutionized the character of the paper, and, 
as a matter of course, have incurred ex- 
pense and lost readers in the process. 
When its sales are seventy-five thousand 
daily, as I think they are bound to be, 
its profits will be handsome, and the fel- 
lows who own stock will think themselves 
lucky. In politics, I maintain entire in- 
dependence of party relations, but I am 
going to help elect Grant president.’ 

Since that time the Sun has been recog- 
nized by newspaper men generally as a 
model for style, accuracy, and erudition. 
Mr. Dana is the last of a great group of 
teachers in journalism. Helaughs at the 
idea of a controlling editorial council, and 
believes that when you try to level men, 
you level downward. A newspaper must 
be an intellectual despotism, in which the 
wisest and ablest man is supported by a 
sympathetic and consistent staff. There 
may be many minds, but one mind must 
inspire and dominate; there may be 
many styles, but one style must give the 
key. Mr. Dana regards the exploration 
of Africa as a matter that has nothing to 
do with journalism. He insists that the 
establishment of soup houses, or relief 
funds, or the detection of crimes are ultra 
vires. A newspaper’s legitimate work 
is to give the news of the world and 
explain it. 

It is commonly supposed that Mr. Dana 
is aman of bitter and churlish traits; a 
cold, sardonic man. On the contrary, he 
is a suave aud genial philosopher, who 
never loses his temper, but can do a hum- 
bug to death in divine English, and then 
eat his dinner in his island garden near 
Roslyn, with unruffled serenity. The key 
to his character is his love of fun. His 
wit is Titanic, and he loves the quips and 
battles of journalism more than the pul- 
chritudes. He will praise aman and poke 
fun at him in the same sentence. One of 
Mr. Dana’s most brilliant associates says 
that he always seems to be looking down 
upon the world from another planet, en- 
joying the struggles and confusions of 
life, and laughing prodigiously at the too- 
conscious sanctity of reformers. It is not 
too much to say that he has the finest 
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quality of brains in American journalism. 

Mr. Dana writes with great rapidity, 
but most of his editorials are dictated to 
a stenographer. He reads the proof of 
every article that appears on the editorial 
page, and closely scrutinizes the rest of 
the paper. Only the other day, Mr. Dana 
read five articles on one subject, written 
by three different writers, and did not find 
it necessary to alter one word. And, it 
must be understood, these five articles were 
written without previous consultation. 

Mr. Dana is convinced that an editor 
should be guided largely by public senti- 
ment; but he must, after all, reason 
things out for himself, and be chiefly 
guided by his own convictions. He is to 
be a leader and expounder, not the mere 
recording agent of a daily town meeting. 
For instance, last year the Sun was sup- 
porting the principle of a protective tariff, 
and this year it is denouncing the pro- 
tective system as an imposition on the 
people. The explanation is simple. Mr. 
Dana decided to support the democratic 
platform last fall, in order to avert the 
permanent downfall of his political friends 
through the proposed federal election law. 
He makes no secret of the fact that he 
does not, personally, believe in the doc- 
trine of a tariff for revenue only, but he 
finds a great deal of comfort and amuse- 
ment in pressing upon the party a prom- 
ise that he knows to be unpopular and 
believes to be unsound; and, under the 
cover of party fealty, manages to expose 
what he regards as a sham. 

Personally the editor of the Sun is an 
unusual type of physical strength and 
endurance. He is tall and straight, with 
an almost military carriage. His features 
are strong and regular, showing little evi- 
dence of lis laborious life. He moves like 
an athlete, and can jump on the platform 
of a moving car with the spryness of a 
boy. He reads the newspapers in the 
morning, takes a nap, and then goes di- 
rect to the Sun office, where he works 
steadily until four or five o’clock in the 
afternoon. He is as gracious to the office 
boy as to the managing editor. When he 
leaves the office he forgets journalism. 
The rest of the day and evening is devoted 
to literature, porcelain, botany, science, 
dinner, and social relaxation. Business 
is never permitted to cross the threshold 
of his home. Mr. Dana is a rich man, but 
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he does not hoard his wealth, Speaking 
of the accumulation of vast fortunes, he 
said in 1892: 

“They constitute a promise. They pre- 
serve the means of doing great things. 
You conceive the idea of doing some great 
thing. You can do it; but if you only 
had one thousand dollars, you could not 
do it.” 

To sum Mr. Dana up, he is a literary 
and philosophic element in journalism, 
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an individualist in politics, an cesthetic 
influence in society, and a wit in ethics. 
No American is more feared or more 
admired. 

And now let us turn to Joseph Pulitzer, 
the strong, creative man, who brought 
into journalism the idea that the value 
of a newspaper is to be measured by its 
direct service to the people, as a partici- 
pant in public events. He has trampled 
traditions into the dust, and extended 
the boundaries of his profession in the 
face of bitter opposition, compelling one 
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adversary after another to follow him. 

Mr. Pulitzer is an American by choice 
and conviction, not by the accident of 
birth. He was born in Hungary, and 
came to America poor and friendless. ‘The 
story of his early struggle for the bare 
necessities of life has often been told by 
himself, and he has pointed out the very 
spot in Union square where he slept ona 
bench all night, worn out by his search 
for employment. In 1867, he became a 
reporter for the Westliche 
Post, of St. Louis, then 
edited by Dr. Emil Preeto- 
rious and Carl Schurz. 
Mr. Pulitzer’s energy and 
keenness were so extraor- 
dinary, and his news- 
gathering capacity so sur- 
prising, thatreporters like 
Henry M. Stanley, the ex- 
plorer, who was then in 
St. Louis, have never for- 
gotten the tall, gaunt 
stranger who went after 
facts with such desperate 
persistence. 

“T remember his ap- 
pearance distinctly,’’ said 
William Fayel, in describ- 
ing Mr. Pulitzer’s arrival 
at the scene of an acci- 
dent, «because he appar- 
ently had dashed out of 
the office upon receiving 
the first intimation of 
whatever was happening 
without stopping to put 
on his coat or collar. In 
one hand he held a pad 
of paper, and in the other 
a pencil. He did not wait 
for enquiries, but an- 
nounced that he was the 
reporter for the Westliche Post, and be- 
gan to ask questions of everybody in 
sight.”’ 

Mr. Pulitzer’s continuity of purpose and 
concentration showed itself at first in the 
exposure of frauds connected with the old 
county court. Without any other re- 
sources than his own convincing pen he 
succeeded in having the court abolished, 
and a new system adopted. In time, he 
became, successively, city editor, manag- 
ing editor, and part owner of the West- 
liche Post, mingling freely with the lead- 
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ers of both political parties, and assisting 
in the union of the democrats and liberal 
republicans, which accomplished such 
reforms in Missouri. He was elected to 
the convention which framed the present 
constitution of Missouri. In 1874, Mr. Pu- 
litzer sold his interest in the Westliche 
Post and went to Europe to complete his 
education. When hereturned to America 
he made a series of speeches in support of 
Samuel J. Tilden for the presidency that 
attracted attention all over the country. 

His next venture was in Washington 
as special editorial writer and correspon- 
dent for the New York Sun. Then, in 
1878, he went to Europe and wrote signed 
articles for the Sun under the heading 
‘Impressions of Europe.’’? Here is the 
opening of his first article: 

‘©The more I see of Europe, the more 
American I become. However great the 
treasure of art, I prefer the treasure of 
liberty. Lalways enjoy myselfin Europe, 
yet always like to return. I like their 
operas and galleries, their museums and 
statues, their old castles and new palaces, 
but I like still more our plain land with- 
out the glare of royalty or nobility.”’ 

Nota very original sentiment, certainly, 
but a ray of light on the character of the 
man who perned it. 

In the same year Mr. Pulitzer went back 
to St. Louis and bought the Evening Dis- 
patch, at auction, for $2500. It was a 
journalistic wreck, but it was consolidated 
with another afternoon paper and calied 
the Post-Dispatch. Then the real breadth 
and strength of the young editor showed 
itself. He was energy and honesty in- 
carnate. Nothing could stop his crusades 
against corruption. ‘lhreats of physical 
chastisement and of death had no effect. 
Gradually the public recognized Mr. Pu- 
litzer’s courage and intelligence. The 
Post-Dispatch became one of the most in- 
fluential and profitable papers in the west. 

Mr. Pulitzer bought the New York 
World in May, 1883. This paper was 
founded during the war for the purpose 
of attacking the government and winning 
sympathy for it. My authority for this 
is David M. Stone. Contrary to the ex- 
pectations of its owners, the attacks made 
the paper popular, and it was widely read 
and patronized. After a time it became a 
great power, but finally shrunk into a 
mere patchwork of dilettanteism. 
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When Mr. Pulitzer took control of the 
World its pages suddenly bristled with 
fresh ideas. ‘he other New York papers 
alternately taunted and patronized him. 
Mr. Dana noticed the arrival of his new 
opponent in this fashion : 

“Mr. Pulitzer possesses a quick and 
fluent mind, with a good share of origi- 
nality and brightness ; but he has always 
seemed to us rather deficient in judgment 
and in staying power.”’ 

But Mr. Dana has somewhat changed 
his views since then, and three years 
ago Mr. Bennett declared in the Herald : 

«“ What Greeley, and Raymond, and 
Bennett did for journalism thirty years 
ago, Pulitzer has done to-day. He has 
made success upon success against our 
prejudices, and has succeeded all along 
the line, rousing a spirit of enterprise and 
personality which, up to this time, has 
not been known.” 

The secret of Mr. Pulitzer’s power is 
his incredible energy and an unerring in- 
telligence which can seize in advance is- 
sues that are about to become popular. 
His aim is to make the World a vehicle 
of the public voice, an agency cooperating 
directly with the government, with the 
courts, with parties, and with individuals 
to effect reforms. 

Several years ago Mr. Pulitzer’s eye- 
sight failed, and it is a pathetic instance 
that he has never been able to see the 
great, golden-domed building that stands 
as a monument to him in Printing-house 
square. He spends most of his time in 
Europe, to escape the tremendous pres- 
sure brought to bear upon him for favors 
in the World. He is tall and athletic. 
His face is a picture of shrewdness and 
pluck. 

Lord Rothschild once said that if Mr. 
Pulitzer had turned his attention to 
finance, he would have become a great 
financier. And yet the key to the char- 
acter of this acute man, this master of 
strategy, is his love of the good opinion 
of others. He is tender-hearted and emo- 
tional to a degree not suspected by those 
who have felt the lash of his enmity. 
His private charities are numberless. 
The dream of his life is to be known as 
aman who won wealth and power from 
the world by his own efforts, and, 
having got them, used them to help his 
fellows. 
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IN KING ARTHUR’S LAND. 


By Eve H. BROPLIQUE. 


T was a glowing picture, and one ready 
grouped for an artist, there, in one of 
vas / the precipitous ways known to Newlyn as 
2g ee a ‘roaad,’’ winding about the steep side of 
the cliff. No doubt, if an artist had hap- 
pened along just then, he would have ex- 
claimed at the magnificent ‘‘atinosphere,”’ 
the striking middle-distance, and the unequaled background of sea, and sky, and 
mountain, and Lizard bar. He would probably have even talked diligently of «chi- 
aroscuro,’”’ to the alarm of the natives, who firmly believe in witch-words and in- 
cantations. But these were the blessed days before Newlyn had a whole school of 
artists named after it, before the palette and the color-tube had become as familiar as 
the pilchard and the «fermaid,’’ and before the slender morality of the peasant girls 
had been spun to an attenuated thread by the Fates, disguised as Tam o’Shantered 
youths under white wmnbrellas. 

It was in those earlier halcyon days, before the easel obtained in the land, and 
when strangers were as rare as sovereigns in March; days when the Newlyners 
dwelt together as one family, and each house held nepotic suggestions—or nearer 
—for its neighbor. Perhaps, because of this very primitiveness, the cluster of 
women gathered near a crumbling stone wall (as the daughters of Priam gathered 
about the grand altar in the penetralia) fitted so eminently with the wildness of their 
surroundings. They were sturdy women, short-petticoated, thickly shod, and each 
with a «creel,’’ or ‘‘cowl’” of wickerwork on her back, fastened by a wide band of 
woolen stuff crossing her brow. Still, the women were entirely free from any crushed, 
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overworked look. They were typical 
Cornish lassies, with wonderful plaits of 
dusky hair, and great, dark eyes, tender, 
luminous, and with a glint of Celtic 
humor, for the Cornish are great jokers, 
and love fun better than ‘‘scal cranie,’’ or 
‘‘tatie-caake,’? which is saying a great 
deal. Their skins had that clear softness 
rarely found save in dwellers by the sea; 
and though the slender necks were bowed 
beneath the weight of the creels, nothing 
could prevent their being graceful, and the 
supple shoulders retained a wild dignity 
of poise which had descended in a direct 
line from their remote French kinswomen. 
There was nothing English in the as- 
pect of the group—only Cornish; for it is 
vain to class the thoroughly Cornish, 
quick-witted, emotional, superstitious, 
melancholy, eccentric, Celtic all through, 
with the Saxon-ifnglish man or woman. 
This little cluster of fishwomen, pictur- 
esque in the warm August sunshine, might 
have slipped into a Bretagne landscape, 
and have been no blur or anachronism. 
They were animated and happy, in spite 
of their rude garb and evident toil. No 
hired hands were they, but wives and 
daughters, waiting for their «‘men’’ to 
get in with the pilchard haul. Then it 
would be theirs to help with the counting, 
the packing, and the thrifty peddling 
among the richer classes, and the hotels 
aud boarding-houses of Penzance, just a 
mile further along the bay, and thus to lay 
by extra sixpences for the time when pil- 
chards were not, and the fishing-boats 
were drawn up safely on the sands. New- 
lyn, the last large fishing village on the 
western coast, was a drear sight in the 
rainy winter time, but now the little slop- 
ing garden beside which the women stood, 
made a bright patch of color on the steep 
hillside. There was the deep gold of mari- 
golds, the yellow and crimson of the wall- 
flower, tufts of parsley nodding over a bed 
of flat-polled cabbages, the green and glis- 
tening spears of a bed of leeks,—vege- 
table of Cornish dainties,—and several tall 
and hardy ‘‘stocks,’’ or gillyflowers, full 
of color and pungent odor. Below was 
the ragged outline of the narrow beach, 
scalloped with singing waves, that left a 
fresh embroidery of foam at every touch. 
3eyond, the bay gleamed blue in the warm 
sunshine, and the gray Mount St. Michael. 
But suddenly the faces of the little party 
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of watchers were turned inland, toward 
the slim and solitary figure of a young 
girl; and a fusillade of words assailed her 
as she reached the group, paused for a 
moment, shivered at the vehemence of 
the greetings, and then slowly—almost re- 
gally—passed on along the crooked path. 

“Ther her gothe—as high as Nanny 
Painter’s hens!’’ cried one of the wouien, 
mockingly. 

«Lor a mussy, punce! see her flink her- 
self. Braave and proud, beant she, now?” 

«Semime ef foaaks a knaawed ia hav- 
age like as we do knaaw shes, a ud never 
put on such fine airs afore um.”’ 

«‘Auh, well! a fine passel uv toattledum 
patticks—”"’ 

«‘Laiv un be!’’ broke in an indignant 
young voice into the carping of the ‘‘jow- 
sters,’’ or fishwomen. ‘Laivun be; ain’t 
ee got no sence at all? Tha little maid es 
awl right. Whaat be ee haggin’ at un so 
Wie 

“Drat tha’s emperence, Cozen Mal. 
Dost tha theenk a’ be strammed down inta 
tha detch, and be stanked on by she? I 
reckon we do knaaw awl abaout thikky 
one,’’ cried the virago of the group. 

‘‘Iss,’’ laughed the tall girl who had in- 
terfered. ‘Strikes me theest like tha 
farmer at Wadebridge—’ef yiew wur te 
dew as yiew oft te dew, yiew wud dew a 
guddal better than yiew dew dew.’’ 

‘‘Cozen Mal es right,’’ put in one of the 
women, authoritatively. She was a fine- 
limbed, deep-chested creature, with great 
black eyes. «‘A’s ashaamed, surely, now, 
for what ased uven. We beant nothing 
teget teasy abaout, unly when Tammy Pol- 
whele goas a flinking by, because she’s te 
be married te a furriner, an live in Coast- 
guard Row, we cudden help spaaking a 


bit. Thaat’s awl, beant it, maids?” 
‘‘TIss,’’ responded the fishwomen, heart- 
ily. ‘*We was unly up te our gaames. 


What’s tha odds? ’Tant a killing nobody. 
But looky see! theis tha sayne-boaats! 
Coom along, wussa!”’ 

A few miles out in the bay were plainly 
visible the seine-boats for which they had 
waited, and the slow circling of the tuck- 
boat showed that soon the hauling of the 
fish to the surface would begin. That was 
the signal for people to gather on the 
beach; and the chattering party by the 
marigold garden went to swell the excited 
crowd, leaving the persecution of Thoma- 
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sin Polwhele for more exciting occupation. 

It was an old sight to most of the peo- 
ple, yet each brought a perfectly new in- 
terest to thescene. There wasa quivering 
of excitement all along the lambent, gold- 
colored air. The women, in undulating 
patches of dark blues and browns, emitted 
shrill, wordless cries of impassioned tone; 
the barefooted boys, early raised to the 
dignity of overalls, cheered in shrill so- 
prano voices ; and above all the din rose the 
regular ‘‘ yo-heave-ho”’ of the seiners in 
the boats. It was a sound to stir the heart 
of a Cornishman; the hauling of the pil- 
chard means food, clothes, and money, and 
the lack of him, poverty, hunger, and 
desolation along that rugged coast. ‘*Yo- 
heave-ho!’’ the rhythm came loud and 
clear, and a few spectators, visitors to the 
shore, with no practical care for the value 
of the catch, rushed from their vantage- 
ground outside the noisy group of watch- 
ers, and smitten by the inborn love of 
capture, and the infection of excitement, 
threw up their hats and shouted along 
with the others : «« Yo-hoy, hoy, hoy! Pull 
away, boys! Up she comes! Hooray! 
Hooray !”’ 

The water boiled, and eddied, and spurted 
as the tuck-net rose to the surface, and re- 
vealed a compact mass of fish, each scale 
gleaming and flashing in the sunshine, as 
every fish made a convulsive effort to es- 
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cape the meshes. The uproar deepened; 
not a man on the boats, nor a creature on 
shore, but added some quota to it. Boats, 
ugly and uncouth as barges, pulled up 
about the net; the men provided each 
with a basket, which was brought into im- 
mediate use, for dipping up shivering, glit- 
tering quantities of fish, and then pouring 
them out into the bottom of the barge, 
like a stream of molten silver. 

Soon the men stood up to their ankles 
in pilchards, then the mass began to 
squirm and flash about their knees. Still 
the bailing went on; the men sprang upon 
the rowing benches and worked ; the boats 
grew full, and the gunwales dipped to the 
water ; no sign yet of exhausting the shoal. 
Slowly the heavily-laden boats were pro- 
pelled to the crowded shore, while the 
tuck-net was let down again to fresh pros- 
perity. The clamor increased; the pil- 
chards were shoveled out of the boats 
with large wooden spades, resembling the 
American snow-shovel, and were piled 
into hand-barrows, and these run over the 
heavy sand to the salting house, or handed 
over to the women, placed in their cowls, 
and taken to the town for sale. Other of 
the fish, and these of the choicest and best, 
were taken home, washed, sliced down the 
middle, buttered and salted, and very 
highly peppered, and broiled, then eaten 
with boiled potatoes by the hungry fisher- 
men, who picked the luscious white meat 
from the small bones by skillful manipu- 
lation of finger and thumb, utterly dis- 
daining the idea of a fork, and dimly 
realizing what ambrosia might be, though 
they never had heard of Olympus, 
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One person there was in Newlyn, on the 
day of the great haul, who bore no part in 
the crowd on the shore. Thomasin Pol- 
whele had fled the happy noisiness of it all, 
and crossed with swift footsteps the valley 
or coombe, climbed the hill behind the 
church, where a great Silurian rock tow- 
ered, and crept out on its flatapex. It was 
a favorite resort for the lads and lassies 
who went a-courting Sunday nights ; but 
at this time it was deserted, and only 
names and initials, scratched or cut into 
the gray stone, showed of former visitors. 
From this vantage-ground Thomasin could 
survey the whole village, could watch the 
swaying crowd on the shore, and at the 
same time could weep unobserved. New- 
lyn is not an ideal village ; itis not even 
reasonably sanitary, and but for the con- 
stant purging of the sea, would be intol- 
erable. Up in her eery, Thomasin saw 
only the beauty of it all: the mud-walled 
houses showed picturesque in the mid- 
distance, the salt, strong flavor of the sea 
swept upward, and the few stunted trees 
and bushes about the rock added a resi- 
nous, woody smell. The beat of the joyous 
waves upon the shore, and the cries of the 
crowd upon the beach, came mellowed and 
mingled together, in a soft, dull sound; 
but the voice of nature close at hand 
sounded clear and distinct, and the girl 
laid her dark head down by the side of a 
shrub and moaned out her sorrow in bro- 
ken gasps. 

«“Dontee cry, Tammy, dontee! Chur 
up, co, naaow,”’ said a sympathetic voice 
in her ear. ‘They be baanging awaay 
belaw like tha desmal owld stamps at 
Wheal Tregarra, an’ tha main es much. 
They be at it awl daa, for tha caant help 
ut ; so dusna thee keer, darlin’. Let um 
saay whaat tha likes, ’tis tha sooner 
awver.” 

Thomasin raised her head from the 
ground, and the elder girl came swiftly 
forward and took it in her lap. She was 
the girl called Mal, who had clambered up 
the steep in search of the one she had de- 
fended. Then they both wept softly to- 
gether ; and a white gull, flying inland, 
started back to the bay, to tell the story 
to his mate. They were alone. 

‘‘T don’t want te ast thee,’’ said Mal, 
at length; «but ef tha wud like te tell 
me, praps et might maake tha happier, 
fer I don’t believe tha criest awl about 
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Sukey’s words. Tha dost not keer enuff 
fer she. Beant un somethin’ else, swate- 
heart?” 

There was no answer for a minute, and 
the ‘yo-heave-ho’’ of the seiners came 
clearly upward. Then Thomasin sat erect, 
the soft mass of her loosened hair, fell 
like a weeping willow over the coarse blue 
of her gown, which, open at the throat, 
showed the throbbing, brown shapeliness 
of it. Her face was oval, clearer cut than 
that of her companion. Perhaps the heavi- 
ness of the peasant had been hewn away 
by emotion. When she spoke, it was 
with a finer accent, and her eyes, glitter- 
ing still with tears, were like the eyes 
of Nyssia, wife of King Landaules, and 
had caught the green of the sea, shot 
with sunlight. 

«Thou art right, Mally,” she said, 
bravely, «’tis not because Sukey Sawdey 
hagged at me, and the pile of jowsters 
helped her; ’tis more than that. I feel 
sometimes as if ma heart would break, 
and I’ve been feart to tell anybody, be- 
cause I felt that I was all wrong. Before 
she died, father awfen and awfen telled 
ma that to be promised to a man was 
fairly as good as being wed. I don’t knaaw 
about that. It never seemed so to me; but 
it is tha Cornish way to theek so, thou 
knawest, and father ought to have 
knawed; so I believed she. And thee re- 
members that father was glad to have 
Jim Hosking court me: Jim was a for- 
eigner, sure enough, for he came from 
Plymouth, and that’s in Devonsheer ; but 
he wor big and handy, and wor not a fish- 
erman, and father wanted something dif- 
ferent from jowstering for me, and taties 
and bread in a bad pilchard sayson. He 
said that if 1 married Jim, I should live 
in a nice housen, like the foreigners, and 
have Sunday shoes for every day, and 
unly do ma awn work about tha housen 
—and—”’ 

Mal came closer. “I do know,’’ she 
said softly. «« Tha prumised thaself te Jim 
Hosking for tha father’s saake, and naow 
tha dost love somebuddy else. I reckon 
dear, that that happens te putty near 
every wumimun, an’ awl tha rest uv her life 
she goas about braavely loffin at un on tha 
outside; but down in her heart there es a 
graave like thicky ones on tha sandhills of 
Perranzabuloe. Wussa tell ma who she es 
that thou dost love ?”’ 
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«Help me, dear Mal. Thy tears are 
like the precious ointment the parson 
she telled of last Sunday—but I do love 
Sampson Treadrea with awl ma heart—a 
dew.” 

Thomasin laid her blushing face on 
Mal’s broad shoulder, or she would have 
seen the look of swift agony her words 
provoked. Mal Penrose was not given to 
deep meditation, but in the brief space of 
half an hour she harked back through all 
her nineteen years. She had lived in the 
cottage which stood between the home of 
the Treadrea’s, on the one hand, and the 
Polwhele’s on the other, and she, buxom 
and comely even as a child, had been the 
earliest playmate of Tammy Polwhele, 
who was the only child of a widowed 
father, and petted and cared for beyond 
the ways of simple Newlyn, With them 
had been Sampson Treadrea, yellow-haired 
and rosy as a boy, yellow-haired and stal- 
wart as a man, and the three had grown 
up together, and Mal had loved Sampson 
as her life. For his sake she had sought 
to preserve her gentleness beyond the 
manner of jowsterers ; she had seen that 
he liked Thomasin’s milder deportment, 
and had honestly tried to copy after 
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As for Thomasin, James Hosking, 
«Silent Jim,’’ they called him, had come 
wooing her, and her father had given his 


her. 


approval. It was all settled now; and as 
soon as Thomasin had spent the time of 
mourning for her father, as rigorously ex- 
acted by these plain fisherfolk as by the 
fashionables of a great city, she was to go 
from the lonely cottage to a neat home in 
Coastguard Row, which Jim was busy fit- 
ting up for her. He was courageous and 
immensely strong, a wonder of powerful 
physique, even in that county of giant 
wrestlers, and was reported to be ‘well 
off,’ with moneyin the bank. ‘That may 
have been, but it made him none the less 
unpopular for his silent, « foreign”’ ways ; 
and though he had joined the crew of one 
of the lifeboats to protect the coast, the 
Cornish folks about him felt him no kin, 
and were inclined to grudge him the girl 
who was fairest in all Newlyn. Lately, 
Thomasin herself had drawn away from 
her old friends, and the fishwomen, think- 
ing of her coming advancement to Coast- 
guard Row, had been fired with anger at 
what they supposed her pride, and let 
their reproachful words loose in an un- 
ceasing torrent, 
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And now Mal knewthetruth. She shut 
her eyes, and tried to pray, but the only 
words that would come were: ‘Our 
Father which art in heaven;’’ and she 
laid her head near Tanimy’s in the simple 
sublimity of a noble self-denial, and 
thought out what she must do before it 
was too late. 

Where Mal went that evening when the 
sun went down, or what she said and did, 
never has been told, and there is now no 
one left to tell. But when the darkness 
came down like a veil over the grim face 
of Mount St. Michael, a man walked forth 
alone, past the wind-swept esplanade, out 
along the silent shore by Gulval, and well 
nigh to Marazion ; and his face wore the 
look of one who has gazed into hell, and 
eannot live for the remembrance of it. 
He was a sinewy giant of a man, and his 
great strides bore him along as a ship is 
borne by the force of the wind; the short 
grass and the heather tufts crushed under 
his heel, and the loose pebbles screamed 
when his foot smote them. 

The night wore itself into a gathering 
storm. ‘There was a broken sea, as the 
sailors call it, the force of the falling waves 
was so great, and the backward sweep 
so violent, that no swimmer might with- 
stand in the fury of it. The breakers 
dashed against the sharp angles of the 
rock, hard as diamonds, and there were 
ominous fragments of wreck encumbering 
the moving crests. Theman stopped sud- 
denly : it was not the nature of the storm, 
but an ominous sound tearing across the 
esplanade that arrested his movements,— 
it was the call of the coastguards to the 
lifeboat. 

He knew what that meant, and he had 
reveled in being the bravest of the brave; 
but now his was the spirit of the Ishmael- 
ite. Why should he risk his life to save 
those who belonged to the cursed district 
that had worked him so much sorrow? 
Had he not cast in his lot with these fickle 
people, bearing danger and distress in 
protecting their fiend-plagued coast ? Had 
he not chosen for himself a wife from 
among them? and had she not given him 
a stone for the sacramental bread of his 
love? The strong man groaned in his 
agony, and threw up his arms in the air. 
But his feet went ever retracing their way 
back to the lifeboat house, as one led in a 
dream, 
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The water boiled as ina cauldron. Look- 
ing over them, with the wildness of the 
storm coursing as a hot poison through 
his own veins, the man beheld a boat 
making signals of distress. He heard, 
through the wind and the rain, voices on 
the beach and by the lifeboat house. He 
stumbled on; a rocket sent up from the 
esplanade quavered in the air, immediately 
followed by a flash of lightening notched 
like asaw, and by the double scintillation 
Jim Hosking saw that the distressed boat 
was not an ordinary fishing-vessel, but the 
new and unmistakable boat of his rival, 
Sampson Treadrea. 

The man shouted aloud in ferocious joy, 
and thanked God that had sent him this 
swift revenge. They relied upon hin to 
man the lifeboat, and the only other who 
was fitly his match in strength and endur- 
ance lay sick of afever. All he had now to 
do was to stand by and see this vengeance 
from heaven—for so it seemed to his reel- 
ing senses. The crime—if it were one— 
would be lost eternally between the ele- 
ments and himself. And then—and then 
—it was the sweetness of madness, and he 
hugged it to him with short breaths that 
came in ecstatic murmurings. 

The signal had ceased to call; he knew 
what they must be doing now: mentally he 
saw the sparse crew of brave men leaping 
into the lifeboat, with the eagerness after 
life that excels that less noble lust for 
death in battle time. There was George 
and Tom ; he saw them in the stern, hold- 
ing on to the swaying sides. He caught 
the shriek of the waves on the beach; 
now his own seat would be taken by an- 
other man—a frailer, less competent fel- 
low, and—the bravery of the man con- 
quered—he ran back like a genie of the 
storm. Another man held his oar; he 
tore it from him in a sort of fury, and the 
boat was launched into the tossing horror 
ot dark waters. 

Was it too late? There was no sign of 
a wreck: either the ill-fated boat had 
sunk or been broken against the rocks. 
In vain they scanned the turbulence of the 
waves, in vain tried to make their voices 
heard above the storm-cries. There was 
nothing alive on the bay but that little 
crew; and the young giant at the oar, still 
in a semidelirium, felt again the fierce re- 
joicing of revenge in his heart, and told 
himself, doggedly, that it was no fault of 
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his—he had done his duty. It was a per- 
ilouts coming to shore ; the waves buffeted 
and blinded them, and smote them in 
broadsides, and twirled them as a straw 
twirls in an eddy. Suddenly, by the red- 
hot sword of the lightening piercing the 
darkness, Jim saw a man’s face tossed 
on the waves, whiter than the foam of 
them. It was the faceof Sampson. With- 
out a word, Jim seized one of the lifeboat 
lines and sprang into the sea. Only one 


so great of strength as he would have stood 
the faintest chance; but he seemed in- 
vested with the power of a dozen men. 
He hurled himself through the fearful 
hissings of the waves, smiting at ‘their 
curled-backed lips, caught the drowning 
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man by the hair, bore him to the boat, 
then to land, to life—to love. 

The next day Sampson Treadrea, his 
boyish face pale from spent strength, 
crawled to Coastguard Row, to thank his 


savior. At the first words, Jim turned 
upon him like a madman. «Laiv me 
alone,’ he said, roughly ; «we'll never 


meet again.’’ They never did. That day 
he signed articles for three years aboard 
a vessel bound for the Pacific Islands ; and 
the fame of ‘Silent Jim’’ became some- 
thing only heard of in the Coastguard’s 
tales, and finally vanished altogether. 


* * * 


Two years afterward, pretty Thomasin 
Treadrea proposed to her hus- 
band that the boy should be 
called after Jim Hosking, and 
his twin sister should have 
the name of Mally Penrose. 

‘““No,’’? said Sampson, re- 
flectively, «“semme people 
shud unly naame their 
babies after their relations, 
or else somebuddy who has 
done somethin’ graate for um 
—left um money, praps, or 
wud senda silver mug.”’ 

‘But, Jim, he saaved tha 
life, Sampy,’’ said his wife, 
reproachfully. 

“He wor unly a-doin’ es 
dooty, just es we catches pil- 
chards, and risks our lives, 
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because we must live. And 
Mally Penrose, she’s scarce 
naaborly. Dost tha mind, 
she es been in our housen 
but a braave few times? 
No, wife; let’s call tha chil- 
dren after ourselses, «Sampy 
an’ Tammy,’ tes tha best.” 
“Tss,’’? replied Thomasin, 
holding the boy up to the 
window, to look at his 
father’s new boat on the 
beach. «As tha says, they 
have never done anything 
for us that we shud call the 
babes after them —unly —I 
thought it might plase 
them ; but, never mind.’’ 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY MOVEMENT. 


By WILLIAM I. FLETCHER. 


” Ga fact that the public library move- 

ment is a thing of to-day, should 
not blind us to the great antiquity of pub- 
lic libraries of some sort. One of the 
greatest treasures in the British Museum 
is the collection of brick tablets, consti- 
tuting the larger portion of the library 
founded by the Assyrian monarch, As- 
surbanipal, in the seventh century B.c. 
In an inscription, relative to the library, 
the king says: «I have placed it in my 
palace for the instruc- 
tion of my subjects.’’ 
The books were num- 
bered and classified, 
and readers obtained 
them by presenting 


‘a ticket inscribed 
with the requisite 
number,’’ — in mod- 


ern parlance, a ‘ bor- 
rower’s card.’’ But 
this library, the old- 
est of which any con- 
siderable remains ex- 
ist, was not the first 
of which we have 


the public good in the city of Accad. Even 
the name of the keeper of this library, the 
first librarian of whom we know, is pre- 
served on his seal, —Ibni-sarru. What 
librarian of the present day may hope to 
have his name or his bibliopolic achieve- 
ments honored six thousand years hence? 

The literature of ancient Egypt, as 
might be expected of a people whose 
monuments are themselves a literature, 
was very extensive, and, in all proba- 
bility, libraries were 
numerous. Diodorus 
Siculus tells us that 
the library of Ram- 
eses I. had over its 
door the inscription: 
“Dispensary of the 
Soul.” This carries 
us back in Egypt to 
the time of Joseph, 
and when we note 
that the Accadian 
library, already re- 
ferred to, dates from 
a still more remote 
antiquity, we can 


knowledge. 

Fully three thou- 
_sand years earlier, 
according to Profes- 
sor Sayce, Sargon I. 
founded a library for 
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hardly doubt that 
“Ur of the Chal- 
dees,’’ with its high 
civilization, had its 
libraries before Abra- 
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his wonderful career. Nor is it at all un- 
likely that Abraham himself possessed a 
good private library containing the germs 
of the great Hebrew literature. The idea 
that the sources of this literature were in 
traditions preserved only orally is giving 
way to the more probable theory of the 
very early existence of books and 
libraries. 

The most famous library of ancient 
times was that at Alexandria, founded 
by Ptolemy 1., which, growing rapidly 
under his successors, became undoubt- 
edly the greatest book collection ever 
made before the invention of printing. 
The number of separate works it con- 
tained is variously estimated at from four 
to seven hundred 
thousand. Its com- 
plete destruction by 
fire in the fourth cen- 
tury has been counted 
one of the severest 
blows to the cause of 
human progress that 
cause has ever suf- 
fered. 

Libraries, both pub- 
lic and private, were 
numerous in Rome. 
Lanciani’s ‘Ancient 
Rome in the Light 
of Modern Discover 
ies’’ devotes a chap- 
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printing. But for three hundred years 
after the enormous increase in the nuim- 
ber of books, caused by the printing-press, 
publie libraries were still found only in 
the monastery, the university, and the 
palace. Not for the people, except as the 
people were benefited indirectly by the 
work of scholars, did these libraries 
exist. 

The public library movement may ‘be 
said to have begun early in the eighteenth 
century with the establishment of sub- 
scription libraries. So far as America is 
concerned, Benjamin Franklin was the 
author of the movement. An extract 
from his autobiography will best tell the 
story of the inception of the Philadelphia 
library, «‘mother,” 
as he called it, ‘of 
all the subscription 
libraries in Amer- 
ica.’’ “At the time 
I established myself 
in Philadelphia, there 
was not a good book- 
seller’s shop in any 
of the colonies to the 
southward of Boston. 
\ Those who 
_ loved reading were 
- obliged to send for 


land; the members 
of the Junto had each 


ter to the «Public 


a few. We had left 


Libraries of Rome,”’ 
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were numerous and 
extensive, and giy- 
ing much valuable information as to their 
contents and management. When Rome 
fell, and the old civilization perished, 
nothing was more sure of destruction 
than the libraries. Not unnaturally, the 
iconoclasts of all ages have taken spe- 
cial delight in the destruction of books, 
as if in them they attacked the very soul 
of the system they would overthrow. 
Through the dark ages of Europe, the 
only libraries were those of the monas- 
teries, in many of which, by the patient 
toil of generations of copyists, large num- 
bers of manuscript volumes were accum- 
ulated, and the learning of the past thus 
preserved as a precious seed ready to 
burst into a bountiful harvest with the 
revival of learning and the new art of 
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the alehouse, where 
we first met, and 
hired a room to hold 
our club in. TI pro- 
posed that we should all of us bring our 
books to that room, where they... . 
would become a common benefit, each of 
us being at liberty to borrow such as he 
wished to read at home. This was ac- 
cordingly done, and for some time con- 
tented us. Yet, some inconven- 
iences occurring, for want of due care of 
them, the collection, after about a year, 
was separated, and each took his books 
home again. And now I set on foot my 
first project of a public nature, that for a 
subscription library. I was not 
able, with great industry, to find more 
than fifty persons, mostly young trades- 
men, willing to pay for this purpose forty 
shillings each, and ten shillings per an- 
num. On this little fund we began. 
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The books were imported ; the library 
was open one day in the week for lending 
to the subscribers, on their promissory 
notes to pay double their value if not 
duly returned.’’ 

This was in 1732, and ten years later 
the library was incorporated, and gradu- 
ally became a powerful and flourishing 
institution. In 1869, its power for good 
was greatly increased by the munificence 
of Dr. James Rush, who left his large es- 
tate, amounting to $1,500,000, to found 
the Ridgway branch of the library. 
About $800,000 of this amount was ex- 
pended on a substantial and beautiful 
building, perhaps the most imposing li- 
brary structure completed in America up 
to the present time, although it will be 
surpassed by three or four now building, 
notably that of the Congressional library 
at Washington. 

The success of the Philadelphia Library 
Company was so marked that in many 
other cities and towns throughout the 
country similar libraries were established 
in the course of the next half century, 
and the demand for good reading, which 
naturally sprang up with the dissemina- 
tion of liberal political views, was thus to 
a large extent gratified. 

In one sense, the truly public library 
began with the support of libraries from 
public funds raised by taxation ; but, 
when it is noted how naturally and in- 
evitably the public library of the eigh- 
teenth century grew into that of our day, 
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it is easy to perceive that in these sub- 
scription libraries the public library move- 
ment really began. From the first, these 
institutions were for the benefit, not of 
the few, but of the many. In most cases 
the fees were so small that they were 
supposed not to deter any from joining the 
associations. While more recent experi- 
ence has shown that any fee, no matter 
how small, marks the difference between 
a meager constituency for a library and its 
general use by the public, this was not 
understood by the library associations, 
which accepted the idea that any one who 
could derive benefit from the library could 
raise the pittance required to purchase its 
full use. 

Recognizing these libraries as a public 
benefit, most of the states passed laws 
exempting them from taxation. And it 
was of this class of libraries that the ad- 
dress to the public in behalf of a proposed 
library, printed in the Connecticut Cour- 
ant, March 1, 1774, said: ‘‘ The utility of 
Public Libraries consisting of well-chosen 
Books, under proper regulations, and their 
smiling Aspect on the interests of Society, 
Virtue, and Religion, are too manifest to 
be denied.” 

So the design of the Redwood library, 
in Newport, Rhode Island, founded in 
1747, was stated to be ‘‘a Library where- 
unto the curious and impatient Enquirer 
after Resolution of Doubts, and the be- 
wildered Ignorant, might freely repair for 
Discovery and Demonstration to the one 
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and true Knowledge and Satisfaction to 
the other; nay, to inform the Mind in 
both, in order to reform the Practice.’’ 
All the utterances of the promoters of sub- 
scription libraries show this humanitarian 
and public-spirited view of the institu- 
tion, and to a natural increase in this 
sense of the utility and value to the pub- 
lic at large of access to good collections 
of books, we trace the further forward 
movement inaugurated at the middle of 
the nineteenth century, when cities and 
towns began the establishment and main- 
tenance of libraries at the public expense. 
During thelast two decades of the first half 
of the century, library associations had 
multiplied very rap- 
idly, especially in 
New England, grow- 
ing, in many cases, 
out of the «lyceum ’’ 
lectures, which were 
so prominent a fea- 
ture of the social life 
of the time. Doubt- 
less, this lecture sys- 
tem did much to dis- 
seminate a desire for 
books to read, and 
also a disposition on 
the part of cultivated 
people to place the 
meaus of culture 
within the reach of 
all. The honor of 
being the first town 
to appropriate pub- 
lic funds to the sup- 
port of a library ap- 
pears to belong to Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, which, in 1833, voted so to 
use certain tax money reverting to the 
town from the State; but this was not 
precisely the laying of a tax for that spe- 
cifie object, and it was Boston that, in 
1847, first definitely took this step, seek- 
ing from the Legislature the necessary 
authority therefor. New Hampshire, in 
1849, passed the first general library law 
giving this authority to all the towns in 
the State. Massachusetts adopted such a 
law in 1851, Maine in 1854, and other 
states later, until now nearly all the 
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A comparative exhibit of the library laws 
of the different states was contributed by 
Mr. C. Alex. Nelson to Appleton’s An- 
nual Cyclopedia for 1887, where it will 
be found under the heading ‘ Library 
Laws.”’ 

But while it has been comparatively 
easy to procure the passing of these mere- 
ly permissive laws, authorizing com- 
munities to tax themselves for this pur- 
pose, it is quite a different matter to se- 
cure the actual establishment of libraries. 
A comparison between the different states 
as to this mark of progressive civilization 
reveals many curious facts. 

The «Statistics of Public Libraries in 
the United States in 
1891,’’ recently is- 
sued by the United 
States Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, include only 
libraries of one thou- 
sand volumes or over, 
a fact which explains 
the small numbers 
by which some states 
are represented, but 
which probably does 
not seriously affect 
the result, relatively, 
between the different 
states. For the states 
which have most of 
the smaller libraries 
are also those which 
have most of the 
larger ones, Massa- 
chusetts, for exam- 
ple, having nearly 
one hundred public libraries besides the 
two hundred and twelve here reported. 
The most remarkable fact revealed by a 
study of these figures is the preéminence 
of Massachusetts in free libraries, having 
over five times as many (of the size men- 
tioned) as any other state, and eight 
times as many as New York,* or any 
state, except New Hampshire, Illinois, 
and Michigan. Or, if we look at the 
number of volumes in free libraries in 
proportion to the population, the contrast 
is nearly as great, Massachusetts show- 
ing twenty-two times as many as New 
York. Only Rhode Island and New 


which are quite numerous in the State, New York has a partial substi- 
In over one hundred of the towns these are reported as exceeding one 


thousand volumes, while in several of the larger towns they have been consolidated in ‘‘central’’ libra- 


ries of from five thousand to twenty thousand volumes, 
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Hampshire have more than one-fourth 
the number of books in free libraries for 
every thousand of population that Massa- 
chusetts shows. 

The contrast between Rhode Island and 
New York is most instructive. «Little 
Rhody ’’ actually goes beyond the « Em- 
pire State’’ in the absolute number of 
libraries, while she has nine times the 
number of books in proportion to the 
population. 

Only twenty states are noted, these be- 
ing all that are reported as having over two 
free libraries (of one thousand or more vol- 
umes) each. The remaining states report 
as follows: Georgia, Mississippi, Montana, 
South Dakota, each two ; Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, Maryland, Nebraska, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming, each one; Alabama, 
Delaware, Idaho, Nevada, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, none. 

Many of the free libraries included in 
the statistics are gifts to the public, 
opened freely to them by the generosity 
of their donors. A better indication of 
the spread of the idea of the free pub- 
lic library, as a part of the educational 
system, equally worthy of support, with 
other parts of the system, is furnished 
by the following list of states in which 
the figures given show the number of 
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libraries wholly or mainly supported by 
taxation: Massachusetts, 179; Illinois, 
35; New Hampshire, 34; Michigan, 26; 
California, 18; Ohio, 15; Rhode Island, 
13; Indiana, 13; Iowa, 11; New York, 
11; Wisconsin, 9; Maine, 8; Kansas, 7; 
Minnesota, 7; Connecticut, 5; New Jersey, 
4; Colorado, 2; Missouri, 1; Vermont, 1. 

One fact thus becomes perfectly plain : 
that the free public library in America 
is essentially a New England institution, 
having thus far flourished outside of New 
England only in the states in which New 
England influences have been powerful. 
It is not the purpose of this paper to in- 
quire into the causes of this remarkable 
development of libraries as an especial 
feature of New England civilization. It 
remains to be determined whether these 
causes were predominantly intellectual, 
social, political, or even economic. No 
one can doubt that out of the great manu- 
facturing interests of New England grew 
a demand for books to promote intelli- 
gent and successful workmanship, not 
that the political and humanitarian move- 
ment, which was so intense in New Eng- 
land at the middle of the century, also 
led to a craving for books and a desire to 
have all the people well-read. Doubtless, 
the peculiar combination of great indus- 
trial and commercial activity, social un- 
rest and progressiveness, political ideal- 
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ism and intellectual hunger, which 
marks the New England character at 
home and « out west,’’ furnishes the best 
possible conditions for the growth of the 
public library idea. Looking at the mat- 
ter in this light, it will be interesting to 
observe what success will attend the 
strenuous efforts now making to estab- 
lish free libraries in communities of a dif- 
ferent make-up, forexample, in the states 
of New York and Pennsylvania. 

To return to the origin of the free pub- 
lic library movement, whatever prece- 
dence may be allowed to New Hampshire 
for having first passed a general library 
law, or to any individual town for early 
action in establishing a library, the Bos- 
ton Public library must be recognized as 
facile princeps among American free 
libraries. It was Boston, as already 
stated, that first, in ea moved for the 
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power to establish a library by taxation ; 

in the settling of the principles on which 
that library was founded was fought out 
the battle for liberality and popularity of 
management under the leadership of that 
fine scholar, cultivated gentleman, and 
public-spirited citizen, George Ticknor, 
writer of the great History of Spanish 
Literature ; and it was in the wonderful 
success of that institution, in its early 
years, under charge, successively, of 
the lamented Prof. C. C. Jewett and Dr. 
Justin Winsor, that the country had an 
object lesson, worth more than all pos- 
sible argument and theory, as to the value 
and utility of a free library, and as to its 
proper administration. The place that 
library has come to hold in the hearts of 
the people of Boston is evidenced by the 
fact that, in addition to nearly $150,000 
annually appropriated for its support, the 
municipal government is now 
putting over two millions into 
the magnificent structure erect- 


ing to contain it. 
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And, not only New England, 
but the whole country is coming 
to be dotted over with beautiful 
and costly library buildings, al- 
most always the gift of some in- 
dividual. What the people of 
Boston have sturdily done for 
themselves, having received pro- 
portionally but small help from 
gifts, very many towns have had 
_ done for them. A recently com- 
piled list of large gifts to libra- 
ries in the United States shows 
a total of nearly twenty millions 
of dollars. 

No city in the country has a 
=mq. better outlook as to libraries than 

4 Chicago. Its public library al- 


ready numbers nearly two hun- 


age ea) Fe (4G ee en) } wp dred thousand volumes, all gath- 
——— ‘ ie ORME a =. ered since the fire of 1871, which 
<7 PACA SE ee i) ~=swept away what had then been 
are Me |) ————_ a Ee acquired. The nucleus of the 
id =; present collection was a gift of 

i Nl books from England to replace 

= | === \ those lost in the fire, Queen 

Victoria’ contributing her own 
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works for the purpose. ~The li- 
brary claims to have the largest 
use of any in the country, in- 
creased by a number of branch 
libraries, and will soon occupy 
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the magnificent building, to cost $1,500,- 
000, now being erected for it on the old 
Dearborn Park property. Besides the 
Public library, Chicago has the New- 
berry, a free library of reference, lately 
installed in its permanent building, which 
has cost about one million dollars, and is 
ultimately to be double its present size 
and capacity. At the head of the New- 
berry library was, until his recent death, 
Dr. W. F. Poole, ‘‘ Nestor of American 
librarians,’’ as he was often called, having 
been in this work ever since he entered it 
in 1848, while yet in college at Yale. He 
was for several years in charge of the 
Chicago Public library, leaving it to enter 
upon the work of building up the New- 
berry library, in which he displayed his 
singular ability. Dr. Poole is best known 
for his Index to Periodical Literature. 

A third great library is in store for Chi- 
cago in the Crerar foundation of about 
$2,500,000, which has not yet been entered 
upon, and a fourth in the University of 
Chicago, where over two hundred thou- 
sand volumes have been collected. 

In St. Louis, the excellent public library 
which has grown up under the charge of 
the Board of Education, but which has 
been subject to a membership fee, has re- 
cently been adopted by the city as a free 
library, the result of a vigorous campaign 


in its behalf, managed by Mr. F. M. 
Crunden, its» efficient librarian. 
Other leading western cities which 


have free libraries are Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minne- 


apolis, and San Francisco. Minneapolis 
has a remarkably beautiful and satisfac- 
tory library building, and one is soon to 
be erected in Milwaukee. 

Boston is the only one of the larger 
eastern cities which has established a 
public library. Thanks to the generosity 
of a wealthy citizen, Baltimore now has, 
in the Enoch Pratt Free library, with its 
numerous branches, one of the best and 
most useful institutions of the kind in 
the country. Similarly, New York was fa- 
vored in the will of the late Samuel J. Til- 
den. Unfortunately, the will of this great 
lawyer proved incompetent, and its object 
was not accomplished. One of Mr. Til- 
den’s heirs, however, Mrs. William A. 
Hazard, has generously given her share 
of the estate, some $2,000,000, for the es- 
tablishment of the library, a sum quite 
inadequate to provide the metropolis with 
a free library worthy of it, but large 
enough to make a good beginning. 

Philadelphia is just moving to provide 
its citizens with a free library, the founda- 
tion being laid in a bequest of $300,000 
for the purpose, made by the late William 
Pepper. 

In Washington, the one noteworthy li- 
brary is that of Congress, the largest in 
the country, now consisting of “nearly 
seven hundred thousand volumes, and 
soon to be housed in its new building, 
which will accommodate five million, and 

will be the largest building devoted 
purely to library purposes in the world. 
Mr. A. R. Spofford, the librarian of Con- 
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gress, who has seen the library grow in 
thirty years from seventy thousand to 
nearly seven hundred thousand volumes, 
has had to solve the problem of finding 
some place for the successive additions in 
rooms which were crowded twenty years 
ago, and at the same time keep the library 
available for use. Having a very wide 
knowledge of books, and a wonderful 
memory, he is an invaluable man to all 
who make use of the library. 

South of Mason and Dixon’s line, the 
only free libraries of importance are the 
Howard Memorial library of New Orleans, 
and the Cossitt library of Memphis, both 
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founded and maintained by private benef- 
icence. 

It is interesting to observe that in those 
states where free libraries are most nu- 
merous, especial efforts are now making to 
extend them toeverycommunity. In 1891, 
the Legislature of Massachusetts estab- 
lished the State Library Commission of 
five persons, appointed by the governor, 
to look after public library interests, and 
especially to offer assistance from a small 
State appropriation to those of the feebler 
towns which could be induced to under- 
take the establishment of libraries. 
Through the efforts of this commis- 
sion, many new libraries have been es- 
tablished, and at present less than fifty of 
the three hundred and fifty-two towns are 
without free libraries, and these towns 
contain but three per cent. of the popula- 
tion. New Hampshire and Connecticut 
have established similar commissions, 
with like good results, while in New York 
recent legislation has devolved like duties 
on the regents of the university. 

But one step more in the direction of 
state legislation in behalf of libraries can 
be anticipated, namely, the passageoflaws 
requiring towns to maintain libraries as 
they are now required to maintain schools. 

A study of the progress of the library 
movement thus far points to this as its nat- 
ural outcome, and it is not too much to 
expect that the free public library will 
thus be recognized by one state after an- 
other as one of the greatest agencies for 
public education, to be employed every- 
where to supplement the public schools 
by furnishing to the whole people the read- 
iest means of culture and enlightenment. 
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HE celebrated Dr. Broda, professor 
of mental pathology at the Univer- 
sity of Prague,—privatim psychiatriam 
docebit, according to the semiannual 
prospectus,—achieved a decided triumph 
that morning in his lecture before the 
throng of students surrounding his chair. 
Do not infer from this any oratorical 
flights 4 la Caro, any frothy teachings of 
the kind which fill each hearer’s cere- 
bral cup in a quarter of an hour and dis- 
appear in a quarter of a minute without 
leaving a drop of profitable liquid at the 
bottom of it. Dr. Broda loved science too 
well to sacrifice it upon the altar of elo- 
quence. It is possible, also, that he could 
not, if he would, be witty ; not every one 
can go to Corinth. Be that as it may, he 
chanced on this May morning to finish 
the course on «‘ Impulsive Insanity.’’ The 
professor had delivered his lecture, with 
his usual calmness, from the numerous 
notes and documents which he had 
brought from home under his arm, the 
students meanwhile stenographing his 
words ; next he dictated the observations 
of himself or of others, as the result of 
his daily clinic, or of his large correspon- 
dence with the scientific world. 
I need not analyze the scientific theory 
advanced by its author in several disser- 
tations presented to all the European 


academies, and in the various living and 
dead languages, which the illustrious Bo- 
hemian professor murdered with impar- 
tial temerity ; suffice it to say, that his 
theoretical conclusion regarding such ter- 
rible hereditary diseases allowed of the 
consoling prospect of a possible cure. 
Without denying the tremendous natal 
influence, without disavowing the fact 
that cerebral anomalies are in very many 
cases the fatal legacy of one’s ancestors, he 
had raised against the blind force of fa- 
tality the defensive arm of ‘innateness,’’ 
the resultant of education, custom, and 
scientific treatment ; in a word, he had 
presented man relatively free, and capa- 
ble by his personal energy of reacting 
upon nature, and of working out in time 
his own destiny. 

This somewhat spiritualistic conclusion 
was greeted with obstreperous cheers and 
stamping of feet, according to the Teu- 
tonic and Slavic fashion. The Herr Pro- 
fessor bowed with the genuine modesty 
of talent, then opened upon the table a 
newspaper which exhaled a strong odor of 
fumigation, and expressed himself some- 


what as follows : 
le 


The hour has come—happily for science, 
although fatal for the principal actor—to 
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make known to you one of the most seri- 
ous and decisive cases recorded in the 
annals of neuropathology. There has 
just died, far from the Austrian father- 
land, the last representative of a Magyar 
family, famous not only for its past 
glory, but also for the singular character 
and the tragic end of its most important 
members. 

There is not one among my hearers 
who does not know of some dramatic in- 
cident in connection with the patrician 
family of Lisznayi. Thanks to my scien- 
tific relations, I have been able to record 
in my note-books cases referring to five 
members of this family, all descended 
directly from the famous Count Miklos 
Lisznayi, who went through the French 
campaign so gallantly and committed 
suicide later in Buda, by causing his 
horse to leap the parapet of a bridge into 
the blue Danube. He left two sons, the 
younger of whom committed suicide, and 
the elder, after a life of agitation, married 
an adored and adorable woman, whom he 
killed, involuntarily, it was said, during 
a hunting party. In his despair, he was 
unwilling to survive his misfortune, and 
hung himself from a neighboring oak 
tree. JI need not remind you of the 
drama enacted by Count Mor, father of 
the present bearer of the naime,—a drama 
of which he was himself the victim, and 
his family castle the scene of action. 
Twenty years ago, all the newspapers 
afforded more or less authentic details of 
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the tragic event. The Countess Dora 
awoke from sleep at the report of a pistol 
shot, to find the body of her husband 
lying at the foot of the bed. When the 
servants reached her, they found the 
countess in a fit of uncontrollable laugh- 
ter; she had gone mad, and no one ever 
knew with certainty what had preceded 
this frightful catastrophe. 

The only heir to the name and fortune 
was a boy of ten years, Count K4aroli, who 
was sent to England to receive his edu- 
cation; far froni his native land, far from 
every influence and reminder of the sin- 
ister tradition of his house. I was prac- 
tising then in Buda-Pesth, and was con- 
sulted by his tutors, and advised that all 
his family estates be disposed of, and that 
the emperor be asked to transfer an ex- 
tinct noble title to the innocent heir of so 
many misfortunes. 

All this was done: the title of Count 
Tsanadi was conveyed perpetually to the 
young K4roli, who followed his studies 
at Harrow like any rich English boy. 
Some years later I was again consult- 
ed as to the safest career for K4roli. 
They told me that he was a robust 
young man of happy temperament, fond 
of all the athletic sports of the young 
English nobility. I decided upon the 
navy, the English navy; whatever would 
farthest remove him from the atmosphere 
of his family and contribute to transform 
his idiosyncrasy, was most desirable. 

I had already begun to dedicate myself 
to our beloved psychological studies, 
which, to my mind, contain the philoso- 
phy and jurisprudence of the future, I 
perceived, without a doubt, that that poor 
boy was under the powerful, but not in- 
vincible, influence of a morbid inheri- 
tance, accumulated through three or four 
generations. To my mind, the apparent 
extravagances and misfortunes of his fore- 
fathers were culminating attacks of im- 
pulsive insanity, suicide, or homicide. It 
was necessary at all costs to fortify this 
predestined victim,—to give him a new 
country, another name, other customs, 
another soul, indeed,—in order that he 


, might pass the thirty years’ point, at 


which his predecessors had succumbed. 

Years passed. I knew that he was sail- 
ing distant seas, that he was a gallant 
officer in the English navy, had distin- 
guished himself in India and Egypt, and 
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was a loyal subject 
of her Gracious Ma- 
jesty. He was in pos- 
session of an enor- 
mous fortune, and 
had never manifested 
any desire to return 
to his native country, 
the memory of which 
seemed completely 
erased from his mind. 
I had made a note of 
his name in my rec- 
ord of observations 
following those of his 
forefathers. Each 
year that passed 
and left him unscathed 
was one more argument 
in favor of my theory ; but 
I must confess that it was 
not without grave apprehen- 
sion that I now awaited the 
approach of the climacteric 
year set for the great organic 
conflict. 

It is almost exactly two years 
ago, in the same month of May, 
that I was one day seated in my 
study, when my good Gertrude— 
pardon this domestic allusion — 
handed me the card of a stranger 
who wished to speak with me. I 
started when I read the name— °* 
Count K4roli Tsanadi. 

I placed a chair in front of the 
window, near to my own, and or- 
dered that the stranger be admitted. 
A young man, tall and robust, with 
a bright and sympathetic counte- 
nance, presented himself with a 
frank cordiality. I was sorry to 
recognize very soon the proverbial 
and characteristic beauty of his 
family. I listened with astonish- 
ment to his first words ; he spoke the Mag- 
yar somewhat slowly, but with the genu- 
ine Danubian accent. I was annoyed, and 
replied in French, alleging that I had little 
acquaintance with the Hungarian lan- 
guage. After the first exchange of com- 
pliments, I went on to observe him nar- 
rowly ; there was no brusque movement 
of the body, no nervous contraction of 
his smiling features; he was perfectly 
well-balanced and self-controlled. The 
last point that struck me was the dis- 
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similarity of the ears, the right one being 
perfectly formed, closely adherent, and 
with a very small lobe, while the left was 
broader, stood out farther from the skull, 
and with a too prominent faun-like point. 
I noticed that my English ex-officer wore 
in the buttonhole of his black coat the red 
and green ribbon of the Austrian cross 
of St. Stephen. 

He related to me something of his past 
life—his voyages and expeditions to Asia 
and Africa. He had just left the service 
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in order to establish himself in his own 
country and his own estates, which he 
desired to recover. 

«Oh, not all of them !’’ he exclaimed, 
smiling at my expression of amazement ; 
‘only the estate and castle of T'sanadi.”’ 

I breathed a sigh of relief that he was 
unaware of his real name. As to the 
rest, he was not disposed to bury him- 
self in the peaceful existence of the gen- 
tleman farmer. ~He intended entering the 
diplomatic career, but before taking a 
definite step, he had come to see me, 
upon the advice of his old tutor. 

«To be sure, Iam of age and my own 
master, but, having no relations to whom 
I*can go, I confess, doctor, that I have 
devoted to this good tutor of mine all the 
affection of an adopted son. He directed 
me to you. Really, I am not ill, but they 
tell me that you saved me from a nervous 
malady in my early years, and that I 
ought to follow your advice. I come, 
first of all, to express to you my grati- 
tude.”’ 

These last words contained a ray of 
light. Since his entrance, I had been 
casting about for some means of forcing 
him away from this, for him, so unfortu- 
nate country, where mysterious heredi- 
tary influences would surely involve him 
again in their fatal net. There was yet 
time; we might yet tear him from the 
attraction whose morbid magnetism 
seemed to compel his approach. I drew 
nearer to him and affected to examine 
him minutely, sounding his heart and 
lungs, as though I did not already know 
that temperament of cerebral degeneracy ! 
When I had finished, I again seated my- 
self beside him and said: 

« There is nothing that needs attention, 
but I would advise you to go to sea again 
for a couple of years. I am confident that 
your present good health is due to your 
seafaring life and the tonic air of the 
ocean.”’ 

To this effect I spoke for a long time, 
endeavoring to bring his mind to this 
conviction. He seemed to be persuaded 
little by little, since my counsel appar- 
ently coincided with that of his old tutor. 
He had risen to take his leave, when he 
reseated himself, with the air of having 
taken a solemn resolution. 

‘‘Doctor,’’ he said, in a supplicating 
voice, ‘‘I beg you to tell me the truth; I. 
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am ready to hear it, however painful it 
may be. A year ago I was on the point 
of marrying a young girl of my own 
rank. Everything was arranged with 
her and her parents, when I began in- 
stinctively to feel that there was arising 
some invincible obstacle to our marriage. 
Finally, one night I tried to wrest the 
truth from my fiancée—we were alone in 
her salon. She was silent, while the tears 
fell from her eyes. Then, in a burst of 
frantic passion, I seized her hand with 
earnest entreaty. God knows my vehe- 
mence was but a proof of my tenderness ! 
She uttered a heartrending cry, and tore 
herself away from me with such inex- 
plicable terror that I stood petrified, as 
though the earth had opened at my feet. 
I did not see her dgain. .... Now, sir, 
if it is true that you are acquainted with 
iny past, and with my parents, do tell me 
why that family repelled my illustrious 
naine, and why the woman who loved me 
repulsed my love? What mystery hangs 
over my fate?’”’ 

I now understood that I must unflinch- 
ingly cauterize this deep wound. To such 
a manly suffering I spoke also manfully. 
I did not reveal the whole truth in its 
horrible nakedness; I did not utter the 
word that robs a man of his soul and de- 
prives him of the right to live among his 
fellow-men ; but I told him that a mys- 
terious disease, a sudden attack of ep- 
ilepsy, had struck down his ancestors ; 
that, doubtless, this was what had caused 
the terror he had inspired in his bride- 
elect ; and I concluded by offering him 
my hand and saying: 

«T promise you that, if you will heed 
my advice and go away for two years 
longer, living the healthful and varied 
life of the traveler, you will have passed 
the critical-period of your life. I give 
you my word of honor that you will re- 
turn sane and sound; give me yours 
that you will not spend another week 
in Austria.” 

He gave me his hand, and I read in his 
eyes a proniise to obey. 
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Count Ka4roli fulfilled his word like a 
man. 

Every three or four months I received 
a letter from him, dated at some remote 
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port,—now from Tonquin, where he fought 
against the Black Pavilions, now from 
Australia, from the Pacific coast, and 
California. The last was five or six 
months ago, from the United States, an- 
nouncing his intention of going to Brazil 
as second secretary of the Austrian lega- 
tion, adding: «Do not think that I have 
departed from what I promised, but I find 
that there are floating about in America 
certain gentlemen of the industrial order, 
assuming a spurious nobility unknown 
to the book of heraldry, and to avoid con- 
fusion and delay, I have put myself un- 
der the official guarantee of the Austro- 
Hungarian representative.’ 

Thanks to the supplementary items 
supplied me by the tutor, I had no diffi- 
culty in guessing the cause of my young 
friend’s aristocratic susceptibility, which 
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was, in fact, the daughter of the Brazilian 
minister in Washington, who was on the 
point of returning to his own country 
to take his seat in the imperial senate. 
The news filled me with joy, for, besides 
seeing thus realized my desire for the 
count’s long absence from home, I con- 
sidered it a prime factor, in the struggle 
undertaken against the hereditary evils, 
that he should contract a marriage with 
a woman of a different race. 

Moreover, he had already passed the 
most critical time. Not only did K4roli 
describe with delight his satisfactory con- 
dition, but in every line I perceived his 
healthy moral tone, his buoyant hope, 
his enjoyment of life. Fifteen days ago 
I heard, through the diplomatic office, of 
his embarking on board the Potomac, a 
boat running between New York and Rio 
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Janeiro. I have awaited hourly the news 
of his safe arrival at that capital, won- 
dering that he delayed longer than usual 
to give me an account of his welfare, for 
our relations, in spite of rank and age, 
had assumed the closeness of confider- 
tial and cordial friendship. Ithought that 
he would soon tell me of that charming 
daughter of the tropics, the Brazilian girl 
whom he loved,—Lili, whom he so called 
in memory of his national poet, Petoefi. 
Here is the notice which I have found 
to-day in a newspaper from Rio, the Jor- 
nal do Comercio, dated the 25th of April: 


‘(A Hero!—After the sad news pub- 
lished yesterday, in which we lamented 
the misfortune which has thrown into 
mourning the house of the Privy Coun- 
cilor, Bardo de Maranhdo, we are glad 
to record-an instance of sublime abnega- 
tion which does honor to humanity in 
general and surrounds the name of the 
hero with a halo of imperishable glory. 

‘Our readers are aware that Adela, the 
only daughter of the honorable privy 
councilor, was standing on the prome- 
nade deck of the steamer on the evening 
of the 23d, gazing at the lights on the 
shores of her native land, in company 
with her mother and Count K4roli T., 
recently named secretary of the Aus- 
trian legation at this court. It seems 
that, during a momentary absence of her 
mother, a passenger saw the unfortunate 
Adela standing on the bench to star- 
board, waving her handkerchief to the 
lighthouses in the bay. At her side 
stood the young count, who, apparently, 
held her hand and was entreating her not 
to lean over the railing. It was eleven 
o’clock at night; not a passenger re- 
mained on deck; the full moon illumined 
the tranquil sea. What happened next? 
Did poor Adela lose her balance, in her 
-excess of enthusiasm at sight of her na- 
tive land? Was she at that moment 
seized with a sudden vertigo, which im- 
pelled her to throw herself into the abyss? 
No witness: lives to clear up the terrible 
mystery. Suddenly, the silence of the 
night was rent by a dreadful cry—‘ Man 
overboard!’ An officer perceived a shad- 
owy form cast a life-preserver into the 
sea and then leap after it. In spite of 
the vessel's making only half speed, it 
was impossible to bring her to a full stop 
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and launch the boats under half an hour. 
When the place of the catastrophe was 
reached, the watery tomb, without a tell- 
tale ripple, concealed the bodies of those 
betrothed in life and united in death! 

«(On the following day the divers of 
the port found the two bodies, clasped in 
an eternal embrace. The young man was 
the victim of self-sacrifice, or, perhaps, he 
was unwilling to survive her whom he 
loved. 

«‘Sublime and heroic sacrifice! The 
bereaved family of Bardo de Maranhdo, 
amid their profound grief, have the con- 
solation of knowing that the beautiful 
girl was beloved as she deserved; they 
have witnessed the grandeur of senti- 
ment which could hurl this heroic young 
foreigner to his death upon our shores, 
which he never saw, except with his last 
glance, and they have ordered that the 
drowned lovers be buried together in the 
family sepulchre. We offer our sympa- 
thy to the mourning household! Eter- 
nal honor to the hero !”’ 


On finishing his reading, the voice of 
the professor changed slightly, as he pro- 
nouncea these last words: 

‘“‘Ah! tome this is very sad. I loved 
this noble young gentleman, and, al- 
though I am accustomed to death-scenes, 
my old heart is much moved..... But 
let us look beyond the personality of the 
incident to the deeper, pregnant, scien- 
tific aspect, and I say, gentlemen, that 
science has gained a decided victory. 
Count Kaéroli had thwarted the fatal 
legacy of his ancestors; he had passed 
more than a year ago the crucial point 
set by the law of heredity. The most 
positive proof of his organic rehabilita- 
tion I find in the sublime effort of his 
last hour. The monstrous selfishness, 
which is the infallible symptom of all 
emotional dementia, was replaced by self- 
sacrifice in a heroic degree. The soul 
vanquished the body. A morbid heredi- 
ty is not ineradicable!”’ 

Professor Broda bowed his head, with- 
out hearing the applause which greeted 
his peroration, and immediately after- 
ward left the old Carolina university, 
with his books and papers under his left 
arm, forgetting for the first time in his 
life to return the salutation of the beadle 
standing in the doorway. As he crossed 
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the Karlsbriicke, the great bridge over 
the Ultawa, which separates modern 
Prague from the old town, he stopped 
a moment and, leaning on the parapet, 
looked at the white hills of Billa-Hora; 
the picturesque panorama of the «City 
of the Thousand Towers,”’ with the im- 
mense palace of Hradschin; the Moldau, 
hemined in like a lake, softly encircling 
its emerald islets; the song of spring 
rose from the budding earth and filled 
the blue sky. Then he murmured: 

“Poor K4aroli!”’ 

On the opposite shore, he followed the 
road to his own door. 

On reaching the second floor, he en- 
tered his library, which he always kept 
well warmed, at fifteen degrees Celsius, 
by means of a stove. His eye rapidly 


scanned the whole interior, kept scien- 
tifically arranged by Gertrude, his cook ; 
the large oak writing-desk, with the 
inkstand at the right hand; the severe 
furnishings lighted up by the sun, which 
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entered through the two windows open- 
ing on the placid river. 

Journals and reviews from all parts of 
the world were laid in methodical array, 
and four or five unopened letters lying on 
the black portfolio attracted the eye. The 
professor placed his coat and hat upon 
the onty chair free from books or papers, 
slipped on the dressing-gown which hung 
folded over the back of it, and, after cov- 
ering his head with the doctoral cap 
which he found upon a table to the left 
under a picture of Darwin, he buried 
himself, with a sigh of relief, in his 
leather armchair. 

He opened and quickly ran through 
the letters on his desk, reserving, for the 
last, one contained in a large envelope, 
and rather voluminous. When he took 
it in his hand, he was shocked at sight 
of the handwriting of the superscription, 
and, breaking it open with feverish haste, 
he read what follows : 


‘‘Bahia, 2oth of April, 188-. 

‘“«My Dear Doctor: Since embarking, I 
have anxiously awaited our arrival at 
Bahia, in order to write to you. I never 
foresaw certainly that I should write what 
you are about to read. Only to you can 
I open my soul, without fearing that you 
will shrink back, horrified: science is 
merciful, because it is clairvoyant. 

“Through our old friend in Buda- 
Pesth, you will have learned what hap- 
py hopes led me upon this voyage. At 
my side, I contemplated every hour of 
the day with rapture one who was con- 
ducting me to her country as my haven of 
safety. Welovedoneanother. .... Ah! 
why do I involuntarily use that form 
which removes our love to an irrevoca- 
ble past? .... With a divine content, 
we were building the airy castle of the 
future, unaware of any cloud in our sky 
or any shadow in our surroundings. 
Neither of us had inquired in which 
of our native lands our home should be 
fixed; each said to the other, ‘Thou art 
How often, on deck, I 
begged her to breathe to the warm air 


_ of the tropical night one of the melan- 


choly lays of her country, which I in 
turn repeated, as though they referred 
to my own Magyar valleys. 

_‘ Thus passed the happiest days of my 
life. The dream was as blissful as it was 
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fleeting. Listen, now, to my awakening, 
on the night before last. We had ascend- 
ed to the promenade deck, away from the 
crowd below,—Adela, her mother, and I. 
The half-moon hung in the sky, shed- 
ding her silver rays upon the quiet sea. 
While the mother leaned back in her 
chair, half dozing, we stood at the rail- 
ing of the stern, our eyes following with 
indescribable delight, like those of won- 
dering children, the thousand phospho- 
rescent, spumy festoons that our ship left 
in its wake. We were so happy only to 
watch this sight, hand in hand, in the 
shadow, that we did not think of talking; 
why talk of happiness, when we drank 
it at each other’s 
eyes and breathed 
it in the twilight 
air? Little by little, 
unconsciously, our 
heads drew nearer, 
and my lips for the 
first time touched 


‘I suddenly felt 
an electric shock, 
which filled me with 
anguish and terror. 
It was not the 
sudden invasion of 
supreme happiness ; 
it was some terrible 
thing like the yawn- 
ing of an abyss ab- 
tuptly opened at 
my feet. A violent 
trembling shook my 
body ; I felt a wave 
Ofetire ise” to my 
brain, with a horrible contraction in my 
throat, and a frightful, infernal, indomit- 
able desire took possession of me to seize 
this adorable maiden in my armsand throw 
her into the sea! I know not what motion 
escaped me, what sinister glance shot from 
my eye, what sacrilegious word I may 
have murmured in my delirium, but she 
was afraid and could not repress a cry of 
terror. .... The mother was at once 
beside us. I do not remember what pre- 
LexteAdela smade.....- We separated, 
after I had accompanied them to the 
Stairway of the saloon..... 

«J remained alone on the deck, and 
the hopeless reality then appeared to mein 
all its horror. By that lightening flash, 
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I saw and understood it all. This was 
the unknown hereditary stain on my 
family! Oh, what a night of agony I 
passed, walking up and down like a 
somnampbulist upon the deserted deck ! 
How I envied the poor sailors, the rag- 
ged emigrants, who could sleep! For I 
do not deceive myself regarding my con- 
dition; that was no hallucination, no 
temporary delirium, which may, per- 
haps, never return... .. 

‘‘T am fully conscious. I have meas- 
ured the depths of my misfortune ; I feel 
that on another moonlight night, stand- 
ing with the woman I love beside me, I 
should irresistibly succumb. .... I 
am doomed to kill 
her. Before my eyes 
blazes that flaming 
vision of infernal 
delight, in which I 
should take in my 
arms her fresh and 
yielding body and 
should see her fall, 
like a flower cast 
into the abyss. Ican- 
Nob continuel 5 5 4. 
Fam wloOstaaei i O- 
morrow we shall ar- 
riveat Bahia. I will 
try to find in my 
soul strength to re- 
main ashore, orI will 
beg the ‘captain to 
chain me and cage 
me like a wild beast. 
If you do not receive 
any letter from Rio, 
nor hear of some 
horrible catastrophe, it will be because 
I shall have found some way how to die. 
Farewell ! KAROLI.”’ 


After finishing this letter, Dr. Broda 
remained for some time motionless, as 
though lost in thought, only his fingers 
showed a nervous twitching. All at once 
he arose, went to his desk, and opened a 
large register at a page headed with the 
name of Lisznayi. He read a dozen lines 
recently written beneath this name, and 
taking up his pen, slashed across the 
page two heavy, dark lines; then, with 
the nervous hand and flashing anger of 
a soldier who signs a capitulation, he 
wrote in large letters: ‘‘ Heredity islaw!”’ 
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maN NEW novel by George Meredith is an event in the literary world, and it con- 

tinues to be a matter of importance long after a host of other new novels have 
burst briefly into sunlight ; have been lauded, sniffed at, wrangled over, and forgot- 
ten. That small and somewhat vainglorious body of readers who understand and 
love Mr. Meredith’s work rejoice openly at each successive volume, and the cry is 
echoed with feeble violence by ambitious and bewildered neighbors, who, yawning 
and stumbling piteously, press on to join the ranks of the elect. 

«Tord Ormont and His Aminta’”’ has the true Meredith flavor, and the true Mez- 
edith relentlessness in keeping even the elect watchful and alert, lest some fine point— 
suggested rather than emphasized—be lost through their own momentary but culpable 
carelessness. No easy after-dinner hour for such a task! ‘Chaos, illuminated by 
lightning,’ says Mr. Oscar Wilde; and it behooves us to be swift and keen if we 
would read a meaning by such electric flashes of intelligence. 

The story is simplicity itself. Lord Ormont, a veteran soldier, whose valor and 
promptitude in India have met with the customary reward of ingratitude from virtu- 
ous and peace-loving Liberals, marries in his old age a beautiful, «‘jewel-eyed’’ girl 
of Spanish descent, and no particular position in society. He is unwilling to ac- 
knowledge her as his wife, and takes a perverse pride in defying the censures of the 
world. Aminta, not relishing her dubious position, struggles intermittently for her 
rights; and is so far successful that her noble husband determines, after some years 
of matrimony, to install her in his ancestral home; gives her the family jewels, and 
insists on her being recognized by his sister, Lady Charlotte Eglett, a sort of nine- 
teenth century edition of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, compelled by the exigencies 
of rural life to quarrel with farmers and parsons, instead of with poets and wits. But 
Lord Ormont’s repentance comes too late. Aminta’s jewel eyes have looked else- 
where. Her husband’s secretary, whom she has known in early girlhood, is about 
to start a school in Switzerland; and she comes to the serious conclusion that it is 
her duty as well as her pleasure to help him in the work. ‘We have the world 
against us. It will not keep us from trying to serve it,” says the secretary mag- 
manimonsly: ; and this noble sentiment really appears to lift them above the level of 
their deed. Itis so far recognized by Lord Ormont that, when he discovers, seven 
years later, the whereabouts of his lost wife, for whom he has sorely grieved, he 
marks his appreciation of her lover’s motives by placing his favorite grand-nephew 
in the school, and retiring home discreetly to die. 

It is a curious morality, and not without its doubtful side. Briefly, it may be 
summed up in the old nurse’s verdict: «‘Give Tommy his own way, and there isn’t 
a better boy in Christendom.’’ It is so much more inspiriting to serve the world— 
the wise old world which has submitted for centuries to such service—than to be- 
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grudge ourselves that which we desire, but have no right to take. Give us what we 
want, and we will be good. This is our line of argument before we are out of the 
cradle; and this is still our plea, with one foot sinking in the grave. Aminta and 
the secretary take what they want, and keep their words by behaving admirably 
afterwards. 

The book is rich in that baffling charm which is Mr. Meredith’s inalienable birth- 
right. The stir of young blood coursing through the veins is exultantly pictured 
in the amazing chapter called «A Marine Duet,’’ where the lovers delight our hearts 
and strain our credulity by swimming like a pair of dolphins. Never since the fanious 
exploits of the «‘Noctes”’ have terrestrial creatures been so thoroughly at home in the 
sea; and we regard them with the same irresponsible pleasure that we do Mr. Bor- 
row’s Saracen who rides down the mountains on his head. Lady Charlotte, too, is 
sturdily drawn; and the homely little episode of the inn is enriched with this brief 
bit of admirable truth-telling: 

«The tea had a rustic aroma of ground-ivy, reminding Weyburn of his mother’s 
curiosity to know the object of an old man’s plucking hedgeside leaves in the environs 
of Bruges, one day; and the simple reply to her French: ‘Tea for the English.’ ”’ 

That story appeals to the traveler’s heart. 

AGNES REPPLIER 
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S I write these lines, all France is given up to prize distributions, speeches, and 
music. Every lyceum, every institution has a celebration of its own.as pom- 

pous as possible, and in all families there are dinners and joyful gathering: to do 
honor to the laureates ; mother kisses them, father proudly shows them to friends and 
neighbors. ‘This youngster got a Latin verse prize !”?—« Really? Latin verse }?7— 
and there are embracings, the little fellow goes and fetches his prize book, which all 
pretend to admire, and compliments are showered upon him. a 

It is true that in a goodly number of home-circles very different scenes are eaacicd: 
Mother sits, out of sorts, at the family table, whilst the son, red with confusion, looks 
down into his plate, anticipating the storm that is to burst upon him. ee 

«Are not you ashamed not to have gone upon the platform a single time . fe) 
you fancy it is pleasant for me to see other boys go home loaded with prizes, anc ae 
empty-handed? What do you expect to do in life? You will never amount to 
anything !”’ 

And there are tears 
ises to work harder next year. 
they are sometimes kept. 

Prizes, you must know, are, 1n Fr 
You Americans can hardly understand this. 


and sobs, and the conscious-stricken boy makes profuse prom- 
Promises cost nothing, and yet, spite of this fact, 


ance, the pivot on which all education revolves. 
The truth is, that, with us, vanity 1°, 
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if not the sole, at least the main spring of action. The child studies, and digs in the 
lyceum less to acquire learning, to fit himself to secure a position in the world, to 
become a man, than to excel his comrades, to be admired and envied by them. He 
does not wish to do well half as much as he wishes to do better than the rest, to 
triumph over them, to eclipse them, and he desires to have his victory shown by 
visible signs. é 

In the primary school they give the little fellows who lead the class crosses which 
they have a right to wear on their breasts through the week. At the lyceum, once a 
fortnight marks are computed, and only those who stand high are admitted to the 
banquet given on St. Charlemagne’s day. Then, at the close of the year, comes the 
distribution of prizes. 

Perhaps you think that when he has reached manhood, the Frenchman renounces 
this system. Not in the least. Vanity continues to be the motive of all his actions. 
With the same temper with which at school he worked for the cross, and for a prize at 
the lyceum, he now intrigues to obtain the red ribbon, because this mark of distinc- 
tion makes him prominent, enables him to look down upon all whose buttonhole is 
not adorned with this flower. 

In some professions, which are considered among the freest, the system of prizes 
flourishes with the same vigor as at college. Painters are, in this matter, real school- 
children. They rise from the third-class medal to the second, then to the first ; from 
this one ascends to the cross, and sometimes, even to the Grand Prize,—but this very 
few indeed succeed in securing. 

If you joke painters for the eagerness they show in pursuit of these distinctions, 
they excuse themselves by saying that really it is not for themselves they desire a 
medal, the second after they have secured the third, and, after that, the first ; they 
declare that they are far above all such things ; but, they add, the public are so stu- 
pid, such poor judges of pictures, that a medal, granted by the jury, at once double: 
the price of a picture. 

Certainly this consideration is not to be disdained, but spite of what these gentle- 
men say, be sure that it enters for very little into the ardor with which our artists 
struggle for rewards. At heart they are Frenchmen. It is vanity that excites and 
urges them. 

Vanity is akin to pride, but it is not pride. Pride consists in confidence in one- 
self, in one’s own superiority, which confidence one enjoys in and for oneself. Pride 
is almost always a virtue,—a virtue often disagreeable to others in the intercourse of 
life, but one that raises the morale of man, awakens in him the desire for great 
things, and enables him to accomplish them. Vanity is always a fault. It is a 
desire to shine with the after-thought of exciting the envy of one’s comrades. Ina 
deserted island vanity would be inipossible ; it would die out for lack of fuel; but 
Robinson, even before meeting Friday, felt the fortifying joy of pride. 

Vanity—in France, at least—works more evil among women than among men. 
They are much more eager for distinctions for the man they love than he is himself. 
You meet a famous artist who is wasting his time and strength in wearisome efforts 
to secure the red ribbon, and you say to him : 

«With your talent and reputation, what do you want of that bauble? What can 
the cross add to your merit and to the esteem you enjoy ?”’ 

You may be sure that nine times out of ten he will answer: 

“You must know that it is not for myself; it is for my mother’’—unless he says : 
“Tt is for my wife.” 

And, strange as it may appear, he tells the truth. On this subject women are ut- 
terly unreasonable. A man, dear me! even a Frenchman, may have pride enough 
to be satisfied with his power and his glory, or, if the term seems too strong, his 
notoriety. Women are simply vane, and among us they are so beyond expression, 
though their vanity is combined with grace and seasoned with keenest wit. 

I knew a journalist, a good fellow who could quite as easily as the rest, nay, much 
more easily than many, have obtained the cross ; I think that he had been more than 
once given to understand that his application for it would be quite welcome, that 
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a word from him would be enough. He did not care for it ; it was with him an affair 
of principle. Well, he has had to struggle for ten years against his mother first, 
then against his wife as well, both being possessed with the same longing ; the red 
ribbon bewitched them both. Every year, at the time of the distribution of prizes, 


he had to endure a new assault. Each day brought allusions, epigrams, or else en- 
treaties or objurgations : 


‘Really, itis absurd! Why don’t you want it? So and So has it; do you fancy 
it was pleasant for me to congratulate his wife yesterday at Z’s reception? You were 
the only man in the room who did not wear the ribbon. It is vexing. Do it for my 
sake. What do you care?” 


He had to show considerable firmness in holding out; in fact, they gave him no 
peace until the time when—his popularity constantly increasing—the absence of the 
red ribbon from his buttonhole became a rare and flattering distinction. 

In one of Dumas’ comedies there is a very amusing mot. One of the characters 
urges his uncle, an old and witty sceptic, to help him secure the cross from the gov- 
ernment. <I see what you are after;’’ says the old gentleman, “you want the 
National Guard to parade at your funeral.”’ 

Vanity is so tenacious of life that it survives death. FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


* * * 


U moment ot je prends la plume, ce ne sont par toute la France que distributions de prix, discours et 
fanfares. Chaque lycée, chaque institution a la sienne, qu’elle celébre en grande pompe et ce sont le 
soir dans les familles des diners et des réjouissances ot l’on féte les heureux lauréats; la mére les 

embrasse ; le pére les montre avec orgueil aux amis et aux voisins. Il a eu un prix de théme latin. Ah, 
vraiment, de théme latin! et l’on s’ embrasse, et le petit bonhomime va chercher son livre, qu’on affecte de 
trouver admirable. Ce sont des compliments sans fin. 

Il est vrai qu’une scéne toute contraire se joue dans un certain nombre de maisons. La mére s’assied 
dépitée a la table de famille. tandis que le fils baisse, tout rouge de confusion, le nez sur son assiette. Il pré- 
voit lorage qui va fondre sur sa téte : tun’ es pas honteux de ne pas ¢tre monter une seule fois sur l’estrade ! 
‘Yu crois que c’est amusant pour moi de voir les autres s’en aller chargés de prix et toirien! Qu’est ce que 
tu feras dans la vie? Tu neseras jamais rien! 

Et l’on pleure et l’on se désespére! Et l’enfant tout contristg se répand en promesses de mieux travailler 
AVavenir. Oh! les promesses ne lui cofitent rien! Quelquefois il les tient tout de méme. 

Car les prix, voyez vous, c’est en France le pivot sur lequel porte toute l'éducation. Vous ne comprenez 
sans doute pas grand’chose 4 ces mceurs vous autres Américains. C’est que chez nous la vanité est sinon 
l'unique, au moins le premier ressort de la vie. Enfant, si l’on étudie, si l’on pioche au lycée, c’est moins 
pour acquerir de l’instruction, par espoir de se faire plus tard une position indépendante, de devenir un 
homme, que pour l’emporter sur les camarades pour étre admiré ou jalousé d’eux. On tient non pas pré- 
cisément a bien faire, mais 4 faire mieux que les autres pour triompher, pour les éclipser, et on veut que 
cette victoire se traduise aux yeux par un signe sensible. ‘ , os 

A Vécole primaire, on donne aux enfants qui sont les premiers de la classe une croix qu’ils ont le droit de 
porter toute la semaine sur la poitrine. Au lycée on compose tous les quinze jours, et ceux-la seuls qui ont 
conquis une premieré place peuvent assister au banquet dela St. Charlemagne. Puis viennent les distribu- 
tions des prix, qui terminent l’année. : ? . : 

Vous vous imaginez qu’une fois arrivé 4 Age d’homme, le Frangais renonce 4 ce systéme. Pas le moins 
du monde. La vanité continue d’étre le mobile de toutes ses actions. Du méme fond d’esprit dont il sou- 
haitait la croix a Vécole primaire, un prix au lycée, il intrigue pour obtenir le ruban rouge, parce que le 
ruban rouge est une marque de distinction qui le tire du pais, parce qu’elle l’autorise a regarder de haut en 
bas ceux dont la boutonniére n’ est point parée de cette fleur. (aot) s . 

Dans certaines carriéres, qui comptent pourtant parmi les plus libres, le systéme de distributions de prix 
sévit avec la méme intensite qu’ au collége. Wes peintres sont a cet égard de véritables écoliers. Ils mon- 
tent de la troisiéme médaille a la seconde puis a la premiére : d’ou ils s’élévent a la croix d’honneur, et quel- 
quefois au grand prix. Mais le grand prix c’est la timbale qu’il est donné a fort peu de décrocher, 

Quand on raille les peintres du gofit qu’ils montrent pour les distinctions, ils s’excusent eu disant que ce 
n’est pas précisément pour eux-mémes qw’ ils désirent une médaille, la seconde apres Ja troisiéme, la premiére 
aprés la seconde : ils sont bien au dessus de ga! Mais, ajoutent-ils, le public est st béte, ilse connait si peu en 
peinture, qu’ une médaille accordée par le jury double tout de suite le prix du tableau. : f 

Il est bien évident que c’est 1A une considération qui n’est pas 4 dédaigner. Mais quoi que ces messieurs 
en disent, croyez bien qu’ elle est pour peu de chose dans l’ardeur avec laquelle nos artistes se disputent les 
récompenses. Ils sont Francais dans l’Ame, c’est la vanité qui les excite et les pousse. ; ee his 

La vanité est cousine de l’orgueil, mais ce n’ est pas lorgueil. L’orgueil consiste a croire en sol, a faire 
fond sur sa propre supériorité, 4 en jouir pour soi-méme et en soi inéme. L/orgueil est presque toujours une 
vertu ; une vertu souvent désagréable aux autres dans le commerce de la vie, mais qui reléve le moral de 
Vhomme, qui éveille chez lui le désir du grand, et qui lui donne la force de le faire. La vanité est toujours un 
défaut. C’est le gofit de briller soi-méme avec l’arriére-pensée de faire enrager les camarades. Il n’ y aurait 
pas de vanité possible dans une ile déserte ; elle s’éteindrait faute d’aliments ; Robinson aurait pu sentir, 
méme avant d’avoir rencontré Vendredi, les joies fortifiantes de l’orgueil. ‘ 

La vanité, en France du moins, exerce plus de ravages chez les femmes que chez les hommes. Elles 
sont bien plus friandes de ces distinctions pour l’homme aimé que cet homme lui-méme. Vous rencontre 
un artiste déja célébre qui s’épuise en démarches ennuyeuses pour décrocher le ruban rouge qu’on lui fait 
attendre et vous lui dites. P r Pi 7 

—Avec votre talent et votre réputation, vous, qu’ avez-vous besoin de ce hochet? Qu’ est ce que la croix 
pourrait ajouter 4 votre mérite et a l’estime que nous en faisons? é aes ’ 

Soyez sfir que neuf fois sur dix il réponda.—Vous pensez bien que co 0 est pas pour moi! C’est pour ma 
TITOKET Sep weil elas 

A moins qu’ il ne dise: 

—C’est pour ma femme! iii : pica 

Et ce qu’ il y aura de plus étrange c’est qu’en parlant ainsi: il sera dans le vrai. Les femmes sont intrait- 
ables sur cet article, Un homme, mon Dieu! peut encore, quoique Frangais, avoir assez d’orgueil pour se 
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sont que vaniteuses, et elles le sont chez nous 4 un point que l’on ne saurait dire, avec toutes sortes de graces 
dailleurs, en assaisonnant leur vanité de beaucoup d’esprit. i : ‘ 

J’ ai connu un brave homme de journaliste qui aurait pu, tout comme un autre, mieux que bien d’autres, 
atracher la croix A son ministre: je crois méme qu’on lui a plus d'une fois fait entendre qu’il ferait plaisir 
en la sollicitant et qu’on n’ attendait qu'un mot de lui pour laccorder. I] ne s’en souciait pas; c’était chez 
lui affaire d’opinion. IJ luia fallu dix ans lutter contre sa mére, puis contre sa femme, toutes deux unies 
dans une méme pensée. Ce diable de ruban rouge les hypnotisait toutes les deux. C’était chaque année 
aux époques de distribution, un nouvel assaut a soutenir. C’était tous les jours des allusions, des €pi- 
grammes, 4 moins que ce ne fussent des priéres on des objurgations : ; ’ 

—Mais c’est absurde! Pourquoi ne veux-tu pas? Voila un tel qui !’a! crois-tu que ce soit amusant pour 
moi d’étre obligée de féliciter sa femme. Hier, Ala réception de. . . -iln’y avait que toi qui n’avait pas le 
ruban rouge. C’est désobligeant pour moi, Fais ¢a pour moi. Qu’est ce que ¢a peut te faire. ’ é 

Ah! il lui a fallu pour tenir bon une certaine fermeté de caractére; on ne I’a laissé tranquille que le jour ou 
(sa popularité croissant) l’absence du ruban rouge 4 sa boutonniére devint une distinction rare et flatteuse. 

Il y a dans une comédie de Dumas fils un mot bien dréle: un des personnages presse son oncle, un vieux 
et spirituel sceptique de faire prés du ministre une démarche pour lui obtenir la croix. 

—Je te vois venir, lui dit le vieillard, tu veux de la garde-nationale a ton enterrement. 

La vanité est si tenace qu’ elle survit 4 la mort. FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


* * * 


TOLSTOI AND THE PUBLISHERS. 


complaire en sa puissance et ensa gloire, ou si ce mot vous pardit trop fort, en sa notoriété. Les femmes ne 


HE action taken by Count Tolstoi in waiving the copyright of his works, and 

the letters that he has sent to the English press in explanation, and subse- 
quently in modification of his standpoint, have initiated a discussion as to the ethics 
of payment for literature. By some, as for instance, Mr. Robert Buchanan, it is con- 
tended that the count’s position is impracticable, and tends to defeat itself, inasmuch 
as it benefits not the public, but the publisher who secures gratuitous manuscript. ~ 
But this argument is based upon a fallacy. If the manuscript of a new book were 
given to only one specified publisher there would, indeed, be reason in the contention 
that this favored publisher reaps the author’s profit as well as his own. But since 
the rights are thrown open to all publishers impartially, competition may be trusted 
to reduce the selling price of the book to the lowest point consistent with its produc- 
tion at all, for those engaged in the antecedent mechanical processes must be paid at 
their normal rate, and the publisher must be recompensed for his services as distrib- 
uting agent. In fact, what happens is exactly what happens in the case of a de- 
ceased author whose copyrights have likewise expired—to wit, that portion of the 
profit which formerly went to the author is eliminated altogether, that is to say, is 
presented to the public, which, for its part, by reason of the cheapness, buys the book 
in larger quantities than it would otherwise have done. Thus Tolstoi exactly 
achieves his object. He charges nothing for his own share in the production of the 
book, and he secures the widest possible circulation of his ideas compatible with 
their interest or value. But now that, having discovered an unexpected weak point 
in this course of procedure, arising from the fact that Europe, on which he seeks to 
erect his Tower of Righteousness is a Babel-plain, and that his rallying cries in the 
process of adaptation to the understanding of the many and diverse populations he 
would fain inspire, are liable to considerable mutilation and distortion, he has de- 
clared his intention of putting a special imprimatur upon the translations of which 
he approves, it may seem that he will really favor the particular publishers and put 
money into their pockets. This, however, is again a superficial view, for what will 
happen is that a part of the competition of publishers will be the competition to get 
a satisfactory translator, and Tolstoi will thus be securing employment to a compe- 
tent instead of to an incompetent person. While one cannot but admire the great 
Russian novelist for his attitude in this, as in other matters, it is impossible to for- 
get that the count has ample means of livelihood, and that however simply he may 
choose to live now, there is behind him a big experience of courts, camps, and cities, 
which could not have been enjoyed by a poor man, without which some of the great- 
est scenes in his novels could never have been written, and through which it was nec- 
essary for him to pass to arrive at his present wisdom. Moreover, in our admiration, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that the ccunt has by no means been the first to do 
literary work out of relation to pecuniary profit. Any man who does the best work that 
is in him, without calculation of loaves and fishes, is exactly on the same moral 
plane as Tolstoi. The condition of the literary market has always been such that 
there is no stable relation between merit and reward, and the finest work is always 
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done for its own sake. Sometimes, of course, the loaves and fishes do come—but 
that isa miracle. Although he has not blazoned it to the world, Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, to take one example of many, has always done his work regardless of financial 
reward. Nay, greater than Tolstoi, he has had to pay the costs of mechanical pro- 
duction as well, for even had he thrown—say, the manuscript of the Psychology, to 
be scrambled for by the publishers, there would scarcely have been the keen compe- 
tition which the more sensational writings of Tolstoi have induced. Indeed, if the 
publishers were not swayed by a lively and exclusive sense of profit, I fancy that the 
followers of Count Tolstoi in this idea of waiving copyright would be legion. I 
know at least a hundred young men, myself, aye, and old ones by the score, who 
would gladly give the publishers the right to publish them, nay, who would willingly 
pay for the high privilege of this super-moral position. 
I. ZANGWILL. 


O the best of my simple knowledge, no new books worth mentioning are being 
published. In the holidays, people read less than at any other time. In a 
country house you can skulk in the library on wet days, and read the classics, or 
curious, rare tracts and odd, ancient works, wherein my soul delights. But the popu- 
lation of country houses rarely falls back on printed matter, nor do publishers solicit 
us with fresh works. 

The three-volume controversy I do not profess to understand. «Tom Jones’’ 
came out in six volumes, ‘‘Clarissa’’ in I know not how many. The tendency is to 
shrinkage, and now the three-volume novel is doomed. Asa reader, one cannot re- 
gret the circumstance. Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Haggard, Mr. Kipling, have never been 
three-deckers, yet they prosper, and why should other authors be less lucky in single 
volumes? No change will make English people buy books, I fear; the circulating 
library is now too deeply rooted in their habits. But how the change will affect the 
libraries and the public is a question of trade, not of belles-lettres. 

The Saturday Review has been sold, but announces that its politics and the rest 
remain fixed. A change of fone, methinks, might be judicious. The society jour- 
nals and tattling interviews must have harmed the august old periodical, and, as 
an aged contributor, I must admit that new blood would be serviceable. Every one 
in the profession has his own ideas on the topic of a weekly journal. Mire are at the 
service of any capitalist, only I must decline to have any share in editing my own 
ideal Review. Editing, like the labor of the samphire gatherer, is « dreadful trade.”’ 

Mr. Crockett, of the «‘ Raiders,’’ has put forth a brief tale of the old Covenanting 
days, which he knows so well—« Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills.” Mr. Crockett isa 
Cameronian. I ama Persecutor (who would not persecute anybody—a Platonic 
persecutor), so our politics differ. I think « Sir Uchtred”’ is not Mr. Crockett’s mas- 
terpiece : his Maniac would have taxed Shakespeare to draw well, and he makes a 
bad central figure. Mr. Crockett will do much better in a more sustained effort, with 
amore grateful and varied theme. No novelist, since Sir Walter, has known the 
literature and traditions of the Covenant so intimately. They would have suited 
Hawthorne admirably, had Hawthorne been a Scot. 

The only work of any importance which has reached me, appeals to a narrow 
but enthusiastic circle; it is Messrs. William Morris and Maguasson’s fourth 
volume of their Saga library (Quaritch), the second part of the «‘ Heimskringla.”’ 


& 
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The style remains too laboriously archaistic, but the fights are as fine as ever. 
These Northmen were to the modern world what the Greeks were to the world of 
old: a keen and indomitable spirit was theirs ; their sons have been the leaders of 
men. The new volume deals with Olaf, the military evangelist of the North, and 
with the religious revolution carried through by him. ‘he spirit of Olaf is little 
more Christian than that of John Knox ; he was ‘‘ason of thunder,’’ but he achieved 
his task, where milder measures might have failed. The book is essentially historic, 
not always in detail, but always in éthos and intention. For the rest, there is 
really no book of note or mark-to be commented upon, if one excepts a capital new 
edition of old Scott of Satchell’s rhymed history of his clan. But two hundred and 
forty copies of this very rare work (whose author could not write) are printed by 
Messrs. Kennedy, of Hawick. There must be many of the Rough Clan in America 
who should make early application if they want the volume of that Dugald Dalgetty— 
their Sennachie. ANDREW LANG. 
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ON THE-NATURE OF ELECTRICITY. 


le is practically impossible for scientific thinking to get along without some 

hypothesis, and a poor one known to be inadequate, or even radically wrong, is 
better than none at all, and there are many such in scientific literature to-day. The 
phenomena of electricity have been a constant challenge to the ingenious philosopher. 
At first they were supposed to be due to imponderable fluids. Franklin’s theory sup- 
posed but one, the positive and negative conditions being due to a greater or less 
than the normal quantity. Dufays required two fluids, a positive and a negative. 
Heat and light were likewise thought of as imponderables, a word which served to 
shelter ignorance and was as good as abracadabra. For light and heat the doctrine 
broke down on the discovery and proof that one was but a wave motion in the ether, 
while the other was a vibratory motion of atoms and molecules, and since then elec- 
trical theory has been almost as various as philosophies in other matters: By some 
it has been thought of as rotations of matter, by others as vibrations in the ether. 
Some have thought it must be the ether itself. One eminent one, Dr. Lodge, has 
ventured to suggest that after all there is no such thing, and that the word electricity 
may likely drop out of the science as the word light may. Lastly, some who have 
been unable to find any consistent theory have become electrical agnostics, and like 
E. du Bois-Reymond cry out “Ignorabimus !”’ leaving no chance for the coming man 
to be wiser than they. 

Nevertheless, there is a steady growth in knowledge which gives good ground for 
thinking we yet may know as much about the nature of electricity as we do of heat 
and of light, and knowledge of these is now very definite. 

When it was discovered that an electric spark—which is a transient electric current 
—would not pass through a vacuum, that it would jump three feet in the air rather 
than bridge the eighth of an inch where there was no conducting material, it became 
apparent that empty space was a perfect non-conductor of electricity, nevertheless, by 
a process called induction, one body may become electrified by the mere presence of 
another electrified body without contact with it, just as a body may be heated by an- 
other body without contact. 

Many have not yet become acquainted with what has been in the text-books for 
twenty years about heat and so-called radiant energy, and therefore continue to 
talk and think about heat waves and light waves as if they were different things, 
whereas radiant energy, whether in long waves or short waves, is neither the one nor 
the other, both are transformed heat motions, therefore are no longer properly called 
heat. Heat is a condition of ordinary matter, namely, vibratory motion of atoms 
and molecules. Radiant energy is similarly a condition of the ether, namely, wave 
motion of any period, each may be the antecedent of the other. 
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The electro-magnetic theory is now as well established as is any physical theory, 
and that implies that ether waves, long or short, have their origin in the movements 
of matter of one size or another, hence in electrical phenomena we have to consider 
two different classes of effects: one in matter, the other in ether, which is the result of 
the first. One thing is certain, electricity never manifests itself except when there is 
some mechanical disturbance in ordinary matter, and every exhibition of electricity 
in any of its multitudinous ways, may always be traced back to a mass of matter. 
Some have confined their attention to what takes place in matter, and have called 7 
electricity; others have had regard to what takes place in the ether, and have called 
that electricity; others have hopelessly confused the two. It cannot be proper to 
call a condition of things in matter and the condition of things in the ether, 
which is a result of it, by the same name, and this is now the chief reason why there 
is confusion. A. E. DOLBEAR. 
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INCE our last note, several interesting communications have appeared with respect 
to Mars. From the Lowell observatory, in Arizona, Mr. Lowell himself reports 
that about a dozen of Schiaparelli’s ‘‘canals’’ had been recognized two months and a 
half before the summer solstice of the planet’s southern hemisphere. Early in June, 
the white cap which surrounds the south pole had a diameter of forty-seven degrees, 
covering the whole of the planet’s frigid zone. It diminished rather rapidly, main- 
taining an almost perfectly circular outline, bordered by a dark streak a hundred miles 
at least in width, which Mr. Lowell assumes to be water—a polar sea formed by the 
melting snow. Now and then bright, star-like points shone out upon the “cap” for 
a few minutes and quickly disappeared—interpreted as ice-slopes, so inclined as to 
give us, for the moment, a mirror-like reflection of sunlight. The great «dark rift,” 
some twelve hundred miles long and two hundred wide, which, for a time, was so 
conspicuous in the polar cap two years ago, appeared again this season. Mr. W. H. 
Pickering, also at the Lowell observatory, says that the most important conclusion 
from their observations seems to him to be that Mars does not present the same ap- 
pearance at the same season for two successive Martian years; and the differences are 
not confined to small details, but relate to ‘‘Jarge and prominent features;’’ nor are 
they such as might be due to the seasons being a few weeks earlier or later one year 
than another. 

Still more important, and very disconcerting to those of us who have been indulg- 
ing the belief that Mars is essentially like the earth in its physical conditions, is the 
announcement by Mr. Campbell, of the Lick observatory, that the planet’s spectrum 
gives no evidence of an atmosphere. On comparing the spectrum of Mars with that 
of the moon, when the two bodies were close together in the sky, he finds their spec- 
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tra precisely similar. Like earlier observers, he detected in the spectrum of the 
planet lines known to be due to oxygen and to the vapor of water ; but they were no 
stronger than in the lunar spectrum at the same time; and, since we know that in the 
latter these lines are attributable simply to the action of the earth’s atmosphere, the 
conclusion seems to follow that the planet in its atmospheric conditions is more 
neatly analogous to the moon than to the earth. If this should turn out to be 
really the case, it would seem that the so-called «ice-caps,” “seas,” and «lakes”’ 
must find a new interpretation. 

It has always been felt as a difficulty that the planet’s greater distance from the sun 
(on account of which the solar heat upon its surface is only about half as intense as 
what we get) renders the presence of liquid water a little unlikely. Then, too, the 
smallness of the planet’s mass, and consequent diminished force of gravity, would 
tend to make its atmosphere less dense than ours, and to give it the climate of a 
mountain-top. But hasty conclusions are to be avoided. 

C. A. YOUNG. 
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ROM the field of applied chemistry, several new products have recently come 
which are of great interest and promise to be of great value and importance. 
The detailed preparation of the new products cannot be here given, but it may be 
generally stated that they are derived from the compounds obtained by the action of 
carbon-disulphide on hydrated cellulose, this latter being made by the action of caustic 
soda on common cotton-wool or some cheaper form of cellulose. The new products 
referred to are chemically known as the thiocarbonates of cellulose or are certain 
modifications of these. 

Several applications of the different forms of the new compound have been tried 
with results that promise wide usefulness, while the announcement of new and novel 
properties and new modifications of the compound are of frequent occurrence. A 
dilute solution of one of the derivatives has been successfully used as a substitute 
for glue in bookbinding, and a preliminary test indicates that it may prove an ad- 
mirable substitute for this substance in carpentry. The colorless solution appears to 
be excellently adapted for sizing and stiffening cotton and linen cloths, and also for 
paper-sizing. I,inen thus treated is soft and pliable in water, but becomes stiff and 
resumes a polished surface, without treatment with starch, upon being ironed. The 
solution can also be used as a mordant, carrying well the pigment with which it is 
mixed, and binding it tenaciously to the fiber of the cloth. From the solution, films 
of cellulose of various thickness have been prepared and used for photographic 
purposes, or for stamping into various small articles, as plates, trays, etc. These 
films of greater thickness, put upon cloth, form a sort of artificial leather, which ap- 
pears to be well adapted for various kinds of upholstering, while the thickest sheets 
have been used as a substitute for wood-carpeting. 

From the soluble form a dense mass of cellulose is readily obtained which resem- 
bles ebonite in appearance, is susceptible of a high polish, is homogeneous, and may 
be worked in any direction. This form is valuable as an insulator, and as a substi- 
tute for wood and metal in the manufacture of many small articles. 

In all the above applications, the new compounds have the promise of a wide 


range of useftiness. 
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The compounds are the discoveries of Messrs. Cross, Bevan, and Beadle, English 
chemists. Mention of their discoveries and investigations has been made from time 
to time in various scientific journals, but the commercial applications of these dis- 
coveries have only recently been worked out and made known. ‘To this result, Mr. 
A. D. Little, of this country, has largely contributed, and from his statement the 


above facts are mainly taken. 
S. E. TinLMAN, PROF. U.S.M.A. 
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FOSSIL PLACERS OF THE TRANSVAAL, 


HE Transvaal yielded nearly thirty million dollars’ worth of gold last year, and 
the prospect is well assured that this product will be far surpassed by that of tne 
coming years. Indeed, it will be surprising if this region does not prove more pro- 
ductive than California or Australia have ever been. In the Transvaal, as in other 
auriferous regions, there are veins and surface gravels, or placers; but here the main 
source of the gold lies in auriferous conglomerates. Such conglomerates of any com- 
mercial importance are known elsewhere only in Australia, and, even there, they are 
relatively insignificant. 

According to a late report by Bergrath Schmeisser, the veins are found almost ex- 
clusively in much metamorphosed rocks of Silurian age. Overlying the Silurian 
unconformably is the Capeformation, comprising rocks ranging from the Devonian to 
the Carboniferous, and it is in the conglomerates of this series that the great supply 
of gold is found. The conglomerates contain pebbles from the size of a pin’s head to 
that of a cocoanut, and most of them are quartz; but pebbles of other rocks occur, 
as well as rounded nodules of pyrite. Gold is found in stringers in the quartz, and 
the pebbles of pyrite are auriferous, as M. Delauny points out; but the greater part 
of the metal exists in the cement which, when fresh, is blue in color, ferruginous, 
and silicious. The coarser portion of the thinner conglomerate beds is the richest. 
There are many of these beds, and they, with other strata of the Cape formation, con- 
stitute a broad basin. Deep shafts and deeper borings show that the average amount 
of gold is not affected by depth below the surface. The total extent of the ‘auriferous 
beds, called «‘reefs,’”? is known to beenormous ; and the yield can be estimated as well 
as that in a coal basin, i. e., with a very fair degree of approximation. 

It seems clear that the reefs are neither more nor less than ancient placers, gravel 
deposits, consisting of detritus from veins in the Silurian rocks, which have 
been covered in by later deposits. They have been somewhat folded, and are 
faulted by intrusive dikes, while the cement has undergone induration. It 
would seem from the descriptions that sulphides of iron have formed or reformed 
in the cement, so that where the conglomerates are fresh and blue, the gold is en- 
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tangled in the sulphurets, and can be only very partially extracted by simple 
amalgamation. The concentrated sulphurets are treated by chloridation and 
other chemical processes. GEORGE F. BECKER 


i Bit plea in favor of a comprehensive school of sociology is founded upon the 

forces which are locked up in what we call society. Society is not a caste of 
sex, culture, or birth. It comprehends all individuals in their inherent, spontaneous, 
and fixed inter-relations, especially as dwelling in community. It is evident that 
herein are imbedded and chained beneficent and destructive energies; armies mass 
theinselves and deploy in this field. Their intentions and results are as inscrutable, 
in spite of all history, as the combination of manifold wills would lead one to surmise. 
They may slumber, or be kindled instantly into ungovernable fury, by an unimag- 
inable impulse. They are for good or for evil. Can there be a realm more weighty 
and extensive for knowledge? Theology in its narrow sense, natural science and 
anthropology have had their day; the study of society should now follow. Its moral 
capacities are of greater significance than steam, light, or electricity; and if these have 
been worthy of systematized study and investigation, how much more ought those 
spiritual agencies to be made the subjects of a university discipline. 

We may find a second argument in the very condition of the social sciences. 
They stand in isolated positions with only accidental bonds of union. ‘here is no 
substantial unity in the method of pursuing them. There has been all too little spec- 
ulative philosophy concerning them, and still less of a genuine presentation of 
their history. Moreover, there is, in some respects, a necessary confusion be- 
tween the political and social sciences on the one hand, and certain empirical pro- 
fessions on the other. Again, some insist on treating them from a_ biological 
point of view; others vibrate between an economical psychological and theological 
outlook. 

Sociology itself is a term so very variously used, that many are constrained to 
doubt its claims to being a science at all. What can unravel these tangles save a 
centralized and unified plan of study? Is not a professional school essential to the 
freedom, dignity, and enlargement of this branch of knowledge? 

But our science is also extraordinarily practical; it is converted alinost immediately 
into an art; its applications are on the instant. There are evils to be rectified, there are 
beneficent movements to be wholesomely directed. It is a science of moral relief, 
improvement, progress. It is no wonder, then, that it appeals so directly to our sym- 
pathies, for it concerns human nature and its weal. “Most of its activity springs from 
our emotional qualities. There is the strongest link between the mind and the affec- 
tions in determining its principles and laws. Surely a school, with its machinery of 
research and instruction, is best adapted to discover the subtle nexus of thought and 
love, of individualism and altruism. 

There is also a call for disciplined powers in the administration of society. 
The quick response of men to human needs and ills, has led to a surplus of organiza- 
tions, which trench upon one another's ground; material is duplicated and so wasted. 
This is true in every province of sociology, and hundreds of hairbrained men and 
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women find their functioh in these associations, much to the detriment of science, 
and still more to the marring of happiness for those who ought to be helped. The 
church makes its experiments, the state and municipality follow; the voluntary 
corporations move exactly on the same lines. Does it not stand to reason that 
there is need of disciplined men and women, who combine a general culture with 
special training in sociology, that this perversion and waste may be obviated? 
And where can the education be obtained, save through an organized professional 
school ? 

The call is accentuated by existing social disorders. Certain evils in family life, 
hostility between capital and labor, questions of caste, immigration population, un- 
settled points in the branches of economics, the increase of crime and vice, persistent 
socialistic aims for improving the material aspects of life,—all these leave us no op- 
tion. The time for action has come. The cry is at our doors; it will not wait long 
foran answer. The social forces are aroused and ready for dispute—yes, even violence. 
Shall they go on blindly or wisely ? Shall they attain their desires by such revolutions 
as have hitherto been their outlet, or shall they be led into a fuller light by scientific 
rational moral progression? This is one of the most trenchant arguments for an 
immediate, thorough, and extensive school of sociology. It isa plea that every one 
can understand, and to which there should be the most generous response. Such an 
institution will aim at the broadest curriculum; it will differentiate the chairs; it will. 
give opportunity for research and publication; it will combine character with culture; 
it will seek the reformation of society by the reformation of men. In the present ob- - 
scurities of the science, it will not aim to represent one tendency, but all. It is with 
no little pleasure that I mention the cordial and stimulating reception, which the 
scheme projected by the Education Extension society, of Hartford, has met in its 
effort to lay the foundation of such a school, whose first year begins on October fifth. 
It is obvious that there is no little difficulty in compelling the popular and pedagogic 
acceptance of sociology as a profession. It is out of the beaten track. It is not a 
member of the bread and butter group. It has a place to make for itself, but it will 
make it; indeed, the multitude of laborers already afield without any discipline, 
other than that of religion, morality, and experience, has broken the ground. Every 
other study has undergone the same treatment. Many of these still clamor at uni- 
versity doors, but are refused hospitality. A genuine university order would em- 
brace instantaneously every possible realm of knowledge, and transmute them 
into science and art. Sociology will not lack a welcome in due time. 


CHESTER D. HARTRANPT. 
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MY GUESTS. 


By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, VON Ooh KOH 


GALLANT and gay, in their doublets of gray, 
All at a flash, like the darting of flame,— 
Chattering Arabic, African, Indian,— 
Certain of springtime, the swallows canie ! 


Doublets of gray silk, and surcoats of purple, 
And ruffs of russet round each white throat, 

Wearing such garb they had crossed the waters, 
Mariners sailing with never a boat ; 


Sailing a sea than the blue seas bluer, 
Vaster to traverse than any which rolls 
’Neath keelson of warship, or bilge of trader, 
Betwixt the brinks of the frozen poles. 


Cleaving the clouds with their moon-edged pinions, 
High over city, and vineyard, and mart; 
Apri! to pilot them; May speeding after ; 
And each bird’s compass his small red heart. 
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Meet it seemed those rovers to welcome, 
Travelers lordly, and bold, and wise; 

I doffed my hat on that golden morning 
To the first of their band who met my eyes, 


Saying, ‘(al sabah al khaireh, Swallow ! 

If you're from Egypt, of Nile, what news?”’ 
«Chitra! chi-tra!’’? he cheeped, quick-flying. 

“?Tig Hindi, then, that your worship doth use.” 


‘«©Ap ki mikrban’’—but he did not listen, 
Scouring the daisies in eager flight ; 

We'd want a breakfast, too, if we traveled 
From Ebro to Thames in an April night! 


Still, I think that he held me civil, 
For he came again; and my foreign friend, 
Glossy, and plumped, and familiar, and loving, 
A fair she-swallow did close attend. 


Ah! of the air what an Atalanta ! 
How should we fare if our mistresses flew 
A mile in an eye-wink, to mock a lover 
With bright Hippomenes chasing, too! 


But, all in good time, they roved together, 
Paired like a double lightning-flash, 
Birds of one heart, and mind, and feather ;— 
Lately, she sate on my window-sash. 


Oh, such a lady-bird! eyes so shining, 
Feet so dainty, and mien so proud ! 
Judging her Spanish,—some real sefiora,— 

‘La casa e sua!’’ I said, and bowed. 


Yes! and, forthwith, at my word she took me; 
Made a home of the house; surveyed 

A sheltered nook in the porch, and entered 
Into possession ; and, unafraid, 


Day after day her nest she moulded, 
Buiiding with magic, and love, and mud, 
A gray cup, made by a thousand journeys, 
And the tiny beak was the trowel and hod. 


Then no more chatter, and no more twitter, 
Till Silence and Night saw the cup contain 

Four pearls—Love’s treasures! ’tis «eggs,’’ men call them. 
Yet, if we would ponder, a miracle plain. 


Think on the speed, and the strength, and the glory 
The wings to be, and the joyous life 

Shut in those exquisite secrets she brooded, 
My guest’s small consort, the swallow’s wife ! 
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vA Nay, and no southron Lazzarone, 
No lazy, desert-bred Bedawi, 
Her lord and master! Five hundred 
journeys 
; ’Twixt morning and evening 
accomplished he, 
* 
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Hawking the gnats, and raiding the midges, 
And darting back from his dipping bath, 

With meat in his mouth for his wife and children ; 
A lord more gentle no lady hath! 


A lady more faithful no lord might boast of; 

But the full pride came when, above the nest, 
Peeped four little heads, in purple and russet, 

And the gleam of as many a white satin breast. 


‘A los nifios que duerme,’’ I hummed in her Spanish. 
‘Dios los fendice!’’ she flirted away, 

The better to show me her jewel-eyed darlings 
Over the edge of the gray cup of clay. 


Now—dawn after dawn—there are painstaking lessons, 
To teach sky-science, and wings’ delight 

Soon will they follow the swift feet of summer ; 
Oh, Sefior Swallow, we envy your flight ! 


Oh, Golondrina! I grieve you are going ! 
Say greetings for me to the East so dear! 

You have paid good rent with your silver cheepings, 
“La casa e sua.’’ Come back next year ! 
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By JAMES LAWRENCE BREESE, 


WV Ser Daguerre’s invention was 
introduced to the French Acad- 
emy over half a century ago, a certain 
Parisian painter is said to have ex- 
claimed: «Painting is dead from this 
day!’’ Possibly there were people in 
those days who took a sufficiently exag- 
gerated view of the possibilities of pho- 
tography and a sufficiently narrow view 
of the meaning of art to believe that so 
high a form of art as painting could be 
killed by any relatively scientific process. 
Even in our own time, we hear like 
prophecies as a result of some new rumor 


that direct photography in the color of 
nature is an accomplished fact. 

Moreover, there has been, and still ex- 
ists in some quarters, an impression that 
photography and painting are, somehow, 
antagonistic to each other. If art con- 
sisted simply and solely in the copying or 
reflecting of nature, this might be a cor- 
rect theory. If there were nothing more 
in art than the holding up of a mirror to 
nature, it is easy to see how phctography 
must rival painting, and how a correct 
photograph of any object or scene must 


excel any free-hand translation of the 
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same subjects. It is because true art is 
something different from, and something 
more than, the copying of nature that 
such theories are and always must be 
absurd. 

Primarily, and in itself, photography 
is not an art, but a science. There are 
no circumstances in which a painter can 


paint well without using artistic judg- 
ment, but there are many circumstances 
under which a photographer may photo- 
graph well without using any but scien- 
tific judgment. This is one of the signs 
by which we may know that photography 
is primarily a science. And this may be 
illustrated in a simple way: thus, if a 
photographer were to be asked to photo- 
graph an interior, arranged by another, 
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at a certain time of day and from a cer- 
tain point of view, he would have a 
strictly mechanical task before him; he 
would have been robbed of the artistic 
functions of lighting, arrangement, and 
selection of point of view. On the other 
hand, a painter might be deprived of the 
same functions in a particular case, and 
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still have an essentially artistic task to 
perform. 

But the privileges of which the pho- 
tographer was robbed in the case I have 
mentioned, are privileges that belong to 
him ; and it is because they belong to him, 
and because he may, and does, exercise 
these and other essentially artistic func- 
tions in connection with the strictly sci- 
entific processes of photography itself that 
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photography becomes, in general, more 
thana science. In the degree in which it is 
made a means of artistic expression, in 
the degree in which it undertakes to set 
forth ideas as well as facts, it is art. 
Wherein it presents facts, it is a science. 
Wherein it presents ideas, it is an art. 
Every honest worker is trying to realize 
his ideal. The result, therefore, is to him 
realization, to others idealization. Art, 
according to Zola, is nature seen through 
the medium of a temperament. A por- 
trait in photography is an individual seen 
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mass of men. All pictures have failed in 
rendering the characters of a number of 
men, when interesting as a whole, and 
not as individuals. 

As a means of artistic expression, a 
photographer has, first and foremost, 
the privilege of selection. In choos- 
ing his subject, the photographic artist 
has a wide range, a wider range at the 
present time than ever before, for the 
modern dry plate, so rapid in its action, 
permits photography from the rigging of 
a ship in motion, as well as on the busiest 


through the medium of the photogra- 
pher’s personality, becoming an artistic 
and not a scientific result if the photog- 
rapher has the faculty of stamping this 
personality on the product. 

That is to say, photography carries 
with it as much art as the person who 
uses it may be capable of bringing to it 
and infusing into the product. It has 
limitations which forever separate it 
from the possibilities of painting, but as 
a means of artistic expression it has ad- 
vanced in a very interesting and sug- 
gestive way. Moreover, photography has, 
for the first time, given us the soul of a 
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thoroughfare of the metropolis; while 
electric light and the magnesium flash 
make it possible to bring from the 
lowest drifts of a coal-mine, or the 
gloomiest depths of a city, an accurate 
and convincing record. In the days of 
Daguerre, there could be no thought of 
photographing anything but landscapes 
or objects that could be kept completely 
still for a considerable time. Indeed, 
Daguerre’s first pictures were landscapes. 
The first portraits by Daguerre’s own 
process were taken on this side of the 
Atlantic. But, with the perfection of 
rapid photography, the field widened, 
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until, to-day, it practically has no 
linuuts. 

In the second place, the photographic 
artist has the privilege of posing in the 
case of portraiture, or point of view in 
the case of landscape. In posing his fig- 
ure, he has his most difficult artistic task, 
for herein is avery close analogy to com- 
position. With but few opportunities for 
after modification, he must, necessarily, 
have his final effects in mind during the 
arrangement of draperies and accessories, 
while in the pose of the head he makes or 
mars the effect of the whole. 

Lighting the subject—or choosing the 
moment or time of day in the case of 
landscape—is closely associated with the 
artistic function of posing. In lighting 
a subject, the photographer has the priv- 
ilege of a distinctly artistic advantage ; 
and in this art he is always learning,— 
this painting with light is inexhaustible. 
The study of colors in the subject has al- 
ways been very important. Before the 
days of orthochromatic photography (or 
photography in which the colors are 
translated more nearly in their proper re- 
lation to each other), this study was par- 
ticularly important; and, under any con- 
ditions yet provided, it is necessary to 
regard color values. The reproduction 
being a monochromatic picture, the 
proportion of density in each color must 
be considered if the lights and shades in 
the result are to produce an agreeable 
sensation. In other words, the artist 
miust be constantly remembering the lim- 
itations and exactions of his science. 

Nor does the artistic faculty cease to 
exercise itself after the plate has been 
exposed and carried into the dark-room. 
The artist in photography never forgets 
the artist’s idea that is to appear in the 
resulting picture, and the development— 
scientific though it may be as a process— 
may, and should be, carried on with a 
due regard for the harmony of all the 
elements. 

So in the printing from the negative 
there is a large latitude for the artistic 
instinct. The kind and form of print are 
important, and even in trimming—as in 
determining the form of a canvas—the 
effect of the picture may be enhanced, or 
all but ruined. The four sides of a paint- 
ing are as much a part of the composi- 
tion as any other lines therein, as in 
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the case of, for example, a marine, where 
the horizon must be considered in relation 
to them. The trimming is artistic work 
as a part of the composition. Vignet- 
ting is done not merely to escape the 
difficulty of composition in the four sides 
of the result, but to add a charm of cen- 
tralized light and shade, peculiarly present 
in this process. The increase in the num- 
ber of printing processes has greatly en- 
larged the opportunities for artistic effect 
in photographs. The ordinary silver 
print has been very largely displaced by 
other more permanent processes; and, 
among these, none has achieved a greater 
distinction than the carbon _ process, 
which gives great delicacy in texture, a 
wide range of color, exquisite fidelity to 
all the detail of the negative, and the 
crowning advantage of absolute perma- 
nence. 

If some of the suggestions which I have 
offered go to show how greatly pho- 
tography, in its higher expressions, is 
dependent upon and essentially allied 
to all art, it might be shown that pho- 
tography, as ‘the handmaid of art,’ is 
necessarily helpful to artistsand becoming 
more and more indispensable to them. In 
the first place, photography brings to art 
records of fact, which must always be im- 
mensely important. Photography assists 
the eye in its memoranda of rapid action, 
for, no matter what the artist may wish 
to depict, of action, it must always be 
valuable to him to have records of the 
absolute facts. In hints as to light and 
shade, textures and forms, the camera 
must usefully supplement the sketch- 
book. Nothing can take the place of 
study from nature, but observation may 
be aided by additional records of detail 
which would only require unprofitable 
labor to obtain in pencil. 

Moreover, photography is the trans- 
lator, disseminator, and preserver of art. 
It gives us the old masters, the relics of 
antiquity, the crumbling monuments 
of Greece in all but color; and, since 
colors fade and change, photography is 
preserving those elements which are 
least in dispute or doubt. The use 
of orthochromatic plates has made it 
possible to preserve the integrity, not 
only of the artist’s drawing, but of his 
color values. And the carbon process, 
for example, makes it possible to use a 
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monotint in the final print, which shall 
so closely average the general tone of the 
original as to reduce to the minimum this 
loss of color value. Photography as yet 


being able in no sense to deal with color, 
the process which most thoroughly ban- 
ishes any sense of color in the material 
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used, the most purely monochromatic 
process, will always be the most useful. 
Photography cannot transcribe colors for 
us, it can only translate them in terms 
of a single color, and the carbon process, 
with its great range of values, is most 
admirably adapted to this. 
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THE TRIBES OF THE SAHARA. 


By NAPOLEON Ney. 


N 1830, when a 
French army 
landed at Sidi- 
Ferruch, and 
raised its flag 
} over the Kasba 
’ of Algiers, it ren- 
dered a signal 
service to civili- 
zation. Till then 
the Moorish pi- 
rates who infest- 
ed the Mediter- 
ranean sea, and 
whose headquar- 
ters was Algiers, 
had remained 
unpunished. 
Charles v. had, indeed, laid siege to the 
city and bombarded it, but to no pur- 
pose. He had had to withdraw baffled. 
The reis continued for three centuries 
to sail their feluccas on the blue waves 
of the interior sea, seizing and plunder- 
ing vessels, leading into slavery the 
crews of all Christian powers which 
had not signed with their deys humil- 
iating treaties, and did not pay to them 
shameful tribute money. Numerous cap- 
tives, and among them, to mention only 
the most illustrious, Cervantes and St. 
Vincent de Paul, had thus been sold on 
Algerian wharves. A religious order, the 
Brothers of Mercy, had been founded for 
the single purpose of redeeming captives. 
To-day, the cross has replaced the cres- 
cent. A prosperous colony, Algeria, an 
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extension of the mother country, having 
for capital the magnificent port of Al- 
giers, open to all the fleets of the world, 
extends from Morocco to Tripoli, and is 
rapidly increasing in wealth, whilst on 
the Mediterranean, freed from its former 
pirates, all the navies of Europe circu- 
late in peace. 

Now, after sixty years, it seems as if 
France were to have the honor of ridding 
the immense sea of sand which extends 
between Northern Africa, now open to 
European civilization, thanks to the oc- 
cupation of Algiers and Tunis, and Cen- 
tral Soudan, from the fierce Touaregs 
that still occupy it—a race as fierce, as 
barbarous, as lawless as ever were the 
reis of Algiers. They roam over the im- 
mense space comprised between Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli in the north, and 
Take Tchad in the south. This great 
sandy sea is strewn with oases that are its 
islands. The swift Touaregs, mounted 
upon their racing camels find in these 
oases a safe refuge after their raids, and 
means to replenish their stock of pro- 
visions. 

The name Touareg sounds ominously 
in French ears. Among the numerous 
travelers whose blood has reddened the 
African sands, many have fallen under 
the blows of those fierce and untam- 
able marauders. The sad fate of the 
White Fathers, slain in 1874, on their way 
to Ghat, and that of Colonel Flatters and 
his unfortunate companions, murdered in 
1881, on the road to Air, at Bir el Ghara- 
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ma, by a party of Hoggar Touaregs, are 
still fresh in our minds. The sad event 
that so recently followed the occupation of 
Timbuctoo,—the death of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bonnier and his party, cut down 
by the Aoulimmiden Touaregs,—again 
turns our attention to those mysterious 
Sahara tribes which till recently seemed 
determined to keep the road to their terri- 
tory closed against all white intruders. 
Behind their dark veils their faces remind 


one of the somber silhouettes of those ’ 


medieval executioners who wore masks 
when striking down their victims. The 
general public know the HUE sony 
in this gloomy char- 
acter. Since Flat- 
ters’ death, many 
other good French- 
men have fallen un- 
der their knives. 

We have collected 
for the readers of 
The Cosmopolitan 
all authentic infor- 
mation obtainable 
about the Touaregs, 
and added our per- 
sonal recollections 
toit. We may be 
allowed to say here 
that most of the fol- 
lowing facts, al- 
though quite relia- 
ble, are now pub- 
lished for the first 
time. 

First of all, from 
where do these Drawn by C. Toché. 
Touaregs come? To A 
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what race do they be- 
long? They are the 
remnants of the Ber- 
bers, autochthonous 
in North Africa, The 
Romans, the Van- 
dals, the Byzantines, 
the Arabs, have 
crowded back these 
Lybian Berbers into 
the great desert. The 
Arabian conquest 
was especially san- 
guinary and fierce. 
The Christian Ber- 
bers, who for six cen- 
turies had formed the 
flourishing African church to which St. 
Augustine and Tertullian belonged, did 
not readily abjure their faith and adopt 
the religion of Mohammed. The pen- 
alty of their resistance was heavy. ‘Their 
lands were confiscated, their olive-trees 
burned down. As early as the ninth cen- 
tury the work of crowding them back 
into the desert began, and it continued 
for two hundred years. The emigrant 
Berbers have preserved but a dim memory 
of their distant exodus, having no written 
language to preserve their annals. The 
Arabs call them Touaregs—in the singu- 
lar, Tarki, ‘«‘one who has renounced.”’ 
nee é ' The Latin cross, the 
ancient emblem of 
their faith, is found 
in the hilts of their 
swords, and the or- 
naments of the bri- 
dles of their racing 
camels, but the sig- 
nificance of this they 
do not understand. 
Four confederacies 
of Touaregs divide 
among them the im- 
mense Sahara des- 
ert, the Hoggars and 
Azdjers holding the 
country to the south 
of Algeria, while 
south of them are 
the Aoulimmidens 
and the Kel Ouis. 
The Azdjer Tou- 
aregs are the only 
ones with whom we 
have at present set- 
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tled relations. Last year, 1893, the Soudan 
Syndicate, a society of persons interested 
in African questions, of which I have the 
honor of being a member, sent from Paris 
to the Azdjer Touaregs an explorer, Mr. 
‘Gaston Méry, who was most hospitably 
received by the chiefs of the confederacy, 
‘especially the Amenokol (supreme chief), 
Mouley. Just now, anew mission, organ- 
ized by the same syndicate, and entrusted 
to Mr. Bernard d’ Attanoux, is on its way 
to the Soudan, and has already penetrated 
far into the interior of Sahara. It left 
South Algeria last December, and is trav- 
eling under the escort of our friends the 
Azdjer Touaregs, who have pledged them- 
Selves to guide the mission as far as the 
Soudan. Let us hope that they will keep 
their word, and that Mr. d’ Attanoux and 
his companions will come back in safety 
from their long, difficult, and perilous 
journey. 


Flatters. 
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The president of the syndicate is my 
excellent friend, Mr. Georges Rolland, 
chief engineer of the mining corps, the 
energetic promoter of the Trans-Sahara 
railway. Our aim is: first, to establish 
commercial relations with Central Soudan 
by means of the Azdjer Touaregs (this is 
now accomplished); second, to extend the 
Algerian railway system from Biskra, first 
to Ouargla, next toward the Soudan—that 
is, to build the Trans-Sahara railway (a 
thing we hope to compass before long), 
by advancing step by step, and proving 
to old Europe that the energy and tenaci- 
ty of which the United States have given 
us so many proofs are not exclusively 
American qualities. The Hoggars killed 
The Aoulinimidens, who con- 
trol the road to Timbuctoo, have killed 
Bonnier. The Kel Ouis have so far had 
no relations with the whites, if we ex- 
cept Commandant Monteil, who just 
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touched on the outskirts of their territory. 

War or long expeditions across the 
desert are the only occupations of the 
Touaregs. Mounted on their swift mé- 
hara camels, that travel more than a 
hundred kilometers a day, and wearing 
constantly a black veil to conceal their 
faces, they remind one somewhat of the 
mailed and vizored knights of the Middle 
Ages. No one has ever seen the uncov- 
ered features of a Touareg warrior. These 
‘‘Fathers of the Sword ”’ are called by the 
Arabs the « Veiled Ones.”’ 

The dress of a noble Tarki consists of 
a high chechia (cap) of red cloth, with 
large black tassels. The black 
veil just mentioned, of various 
degrees of fineness, according 
to the social rank of the 
wearer, conceals the face. It 
is worn night and day by the 
higher class. The strongest 
proof of friendship a Tarki 
warrior can give is to raise his 
veil and show his features to 
his interlocutor. Over a long 
white shirt he rolls about his 
loins a broad red scarf, then 
draws over these a sleeveless 
blouse of black material, 
adorned with gold and silver 
embroidery, and sometimes 
exceedingly costly. Wide 
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down to the instep. His feet are cov- 
ered with goatskin sandals. On his 
chest, fastened to his neck by woven 
leather bands, are small leather bags or 
metal cases, containing amulets, gener- 
ally large emeralds, of which rich pla- 
cers are found in the Sahara. The arms 
of the Tarki, warrior are circled with 
bracelets of gold or silver, and charms 
against the «evil eye.”’ 

His weapons are a short dagger anda 
well-sharpened saber, fastened to his left 
arm by a copper bracelet. The hilts of 
these are always in the form of a Latin 
cross, and adorned with five copper nails, 
also representing across. The haoussa, a 
two-handed sword, hangs from his neck by 
a strong cotton cord, ending in two large 
tassels. While out on their expeditions, 
the Touaregs never leave their long, iron 
spears, inlaid with copper, which they 
plant in the ground when they stop for 
the night or to rest awhile, squatting on 
the earth. Two or three iron javelins, 
carefully sharpened, which they hurl with 
great skill to a considerable distance, and 
which are worn fastened to the back or 
pommel of the saddle, complete the offen- 
sive equipment of a noble Tarki warrior. 
For defense he has a large oblong shield 
of antelope skin that covers his whole 
person. He scorns the use of firearms. 

The Touaregs are tall, slender, shapely ; 
they are grave, silent, impassive, and 
affect to disdain what surrounds them. 
Morally, they are proud, quarrelsome, 
cunning, tenacious, very brave, enduring, 
excitable ; no privation, no fatigue can 
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cast them down. They are pitiless in 
their hate and ferocious in their ven- 
geance. 

Tribal warfare, the normal condition 
among the Touaregs, is always preceded 
by a regular challenge. Duels are frequent 
between hostile chiefs. Thanks to their 
swift racing camels, they move rapidly 
over considerable spaces, and are the ter- 
ror of caravans. In the desert every liv- 
ing beingisan enemy. Whenever a soli- 
tary man appears on the horizon, the 
caravan prepares for battle. It mever ap- 
proaches a well without sending a detach- 
ment forward to reconnoiter. 

To attack a caravan, the Touaregs first 
send scouts ahead; these are unarmed, 
and try to mingle in the caravan, either 
on pretense of seeking for food or by 
offering their services as guides. They 
lead it to wells known to themselves, and 
near which their warriors lie in wait, hid- 
den behind sandhills. The Touaregs make 
their onslaughts mainly in the night, at 
watering stations sometimes several days’ 
distant from each other. The caravan 
sometimes stops several days at the well, 
to allow the camels opportunity to pasture 
freely. The herd is thus often at a long 
distance from the main part of the cara- 
van, which is thus obliged to divide its 
forces. This is the time the Touaregs 
choose to attack it. It was under such 
circumstances that they got the better of 
the unfortunate Colonel Flatters and his 
companions, at Bir el Gharama, in 1881, 
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as he was making surveys for the Trans- 
Sahara railway, and, more recently, 
in the neighborhood of Timbuctoo, of 
Colonel Bonnier and his column, upon 
whose camp they fell during the night. 
The rough life the Touareg warriors 
lead, their hard struggle for existence, 
have made of them real outcasts. They 
are Mussulmans only in name, do not 
repeat the four daily prayers with their 
faces turned toward Mecca, nor prac- 
tise the daily ablutions with sand, as en- 
joined by the prophet. They only use 
the Koran in taking an oath. They keep 
their pledges faithfully. The Arabian 
tongue, of which most of them are igno- 
rant, they look upon solely as a liturgical 
one. They speak Tamachéque, a Berber 
idiom that has much analogy with the 
chaouia of the Algerian Kabyles, who 
also are Berbers. The characters of Tou- 
areg writing, recovered a few years ago, 
the use of which had almost entirely dis- 
appeared among the Sahara tribes, seem 
to be the same as those of the Lybian 
tongue, as found in the inscripticns of 
the oldest monuments of that region, 
anterior to the Phenician conquest of 
North Africa. This is a convincing proof 
of the antiquity of the Touaregs, really 
autochthonous in the land. The nobles 
leave the duty of praying to the tribes 
that form the intermediate class, a state 
of things not unlike that which existed 
in the Middle Ages between the warrior 
knights and the religious orders. ‘These 
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praying or religious tribes are called by 
the Touaregs ‘‘ Tueslimen Mussulmans.’’ 
They are tribes formerly noble, but now 
fallen, or else conquered indigenous tribes. 
These Imrads, as they are called, are ina 
half-servile condition, excluded from cer- 
tain privileges enjoyed by the warriors. 
They paya rather 
heavy tribute in cat- 
tle, slaves, and dates. 
But this settled, they 
enjoy absolute free- 
dom. The old men, 
the women, the chil- 
dren, and the slaves 
attached to the soil 
live in stone houses 
in villages, around 
which they till their 
fields, instead of 
dwelling, as do their 
lords, under leather 
tents. These latter 
spend their days moy- 
ing their encamp- 
ments from place to 
place, according to 
the necessities of 
pasture. Nobles and 
subjects often inter- 
marry. Thechildren 
of such unions be- 
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' long to the clan of the mother, 
unlike the European custom, 
but according to the old 
Sahara proverb, which says : 
«The mother colors the child.” 

The religious tribes do not 
make war, which, indeed, they 
detest, but devote themselves 
to trade. They spend much 
of their time in restoring peace 
among the nobles, in leading 
caravans, in establishing rela- 
tions with foreigners. The 
nobles pay them slender re- 
gard, but they make them- 
selves necessary by their 
knowledge of the outside 
_ world, the mysterious power 
of their talismans, and their 
diplomatic skill, which re- 
minds one of the churchmen 
of the Middle Ages. These 
. Touaregs are favorable to 
French control in Eastern 
Sahara. They are just now 
trying to reconcile us with the Hoggar 
nobles who massacred Flatters and his 
escort. They understand that France, 
which has recently taken ‘Timbuctoo, 
south of their country, will soon occupy 
In Salah, the key to the Touat oases. 
It will then be beyond a doubt sovereign 
over the caravans in 
the western part of 
Sahara. These tribes. 
have been making 
discreet overtures to 
our officers and ex- 
plorers, while prepar- 
ing the minds of 
their masters for our 
near arrival. D’Atta- 
noux’s mission pro- 
ceeds under their pro- 
tection. 

The slaves are ne- 
groes, secured by ex- 
change with-the 
black Soudan tribes, 
OL pyeraids ys dhe 
principal Central Atf- 
rican marts, where 
the Touaregs provide 
themselves with 
wheat, dates, bechna, 
salt, cotton goods, 
arms, méharas, cattle 
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and slaves, are the cities of Ghat, Gha- 
damez, Timbuctoo, In’ Salah, Timmi- 
moon, etc. The warlike Touareg tribes 
are under the control of a supreme chief, 
the Amenokol, assisted by a council of 
old men, illustrious for their noble deeds 
or the antiquity of their race, of famous 
warriors, and also of women renowned for 
their learning, virtue, wisdom, or remark- 
able fecundity. 

Among the Touaregs women are not 
obliged to go veiled. They enjoy a large 
degree of freedom, can buy or sell, but 
not make war. Polygamy is little prac- 
tised. A few guides among the Imrad 
tribes have two wives, one in the desert, 
the other in their village, but with these 
few exceptions polygamy is unknown. 
Adultery is punished by death. Succes- 
sion or inheritance in private families, 
as well as in that of the Amenokol, is 
by the collateral line, as it is in the 
Soudan generally. The sister’s eldest 
son succeeds his uncle. 

Such are the Touaregs, those strange 
nomads, inexpugnable in the desert fast- 
nesses, which they have inhabited from 
time immemorial, and where, till now, 
they have confined themselves. This state 
of things appears to be passing away, and, 
at any rate, is soon to be modified. 
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Though the events of the war on the 
Niger, which have preceded and followed 
the occupation of Timbuctoo, have had in 
the Sahara an unfavorable immediate 
effect, it seems settled that the Northern 
Touaregs have made up their minds to 
form direct relations with us. The num- 
ber of them who visit the marts of South- 
ern Tunis, principally that of Gabés, 
increases every year. In former years 
none appeared. This is very significant 
in view of our efforts. 

Last year, when welcoming Mr. Gaston 
Méry, just returning from his interview 
with the Touareg chiefs on the shores of 
Lake Mengkouk, Mr. Georges Rolland, 
president of the Soudan Syndicate, con- 
gratulated the successful traveler, in 
these very felicitous words: «At last, 
you have broken the charm.’’ The charm 
is indeed broken, for ignorance has given 
place to knowledge. 

As I close this article, the news of the 
happy return to Algiers of Mr. Bernard 
d’ Attanoux and his companions is just 
received. They all come back in good 
health. The condition of the Sahara, 
disturbed by tribal wars, did not allow 
them to reach the Soudan, but the way is 
now open. The Azdjers, among whoni 
the mission found a cordial welcome, sol- 
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emnly affirmed ina written declaration, 
signed by the great chiefs of the confed- 
eration, that they would always recognize 
the validity of the Ghadamez treaty. 
They have promised to come to an un- 
derstanding with the Kel Ouis this very 
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summer, according to the 
clauses of the above-mentioned 
treaty, and to obtain from them 
the promise to guide and pro- 
tect our caravans as far as the 
¢ Soudan. Thus the influence of 
France upon the Soudan, from 
the North, has a fixed and in- 
disputable basis. 

We may, therefore, confi- 
dently look forward to our pros- 
pects in North Africa, the Sa- 
hara, and Soudan. The efforts 
of the fanatical Mussulman will 
not prevail. Modern ideas, the 
western spirit, civilization, en- 
lightenment, are sure to pene- 
trate into this continent, that 
has so long lain in darkness. 

The generous efforts of France to carry 
the torch of progress into those distant 
regions will be crowned with success, as 
in the past, when Europe was still bar- 
barian, were, to the greater glory of our 
native land, «‘ Gesta Dei per Francos.”’ 
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In the marvelous house of life 
Each year is a closed room; 
It is filled with peace and strife, 
It is packed with glow and gloom. 


There are hopes in the hues of dream, 
There are cares in their grim array, 

There are pleasures that glint and gleam, 
And sorrows in drugget gray. 


For some, with his infinite grace, 
Love waits when the portal jars ; 

For some, with his sphinx-like face, 
Death stands when the door unbars 


Some back from the threshold shrink, 
As loath from the past to part ; 

But the most plunge over the brink 
With never a fear at heart. 


Then silent closes the door 


At the sound of the last old chime, 
And the key— Forevermore— 


Is turned by the keeper—Time ! 
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From a photo taken duri e the Fes: ival of Flowers. 
The Marchesa di Villamarina and Count Ratazzt are 
tn the carriage with the Queen. 
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By FELICIA BuTTZ CLARK. 


HE face and figure of the Queen of 
Italy are quite familiar to visitors 
of Rome. About four o’clock, when the 
warm Italian sunshine is shedding a rich 
glow over the ‘‘ Eternal City,’’ the queen's 
carriage drives out of the broad eastern 
entrance to the Quirinal Palace. At the 
door is a crowd of persons ; beggars, with 
sickly-looking children _._ 
in their arms; ortour- | 
ists attracted through 
curiosity. For each 
and all Queen Margher- 
ita has a kindly greet- 
ing. Frequently the 
floor of the carriage is 
white with petitions, 
thrown in by poor per- 
sons who can call at- 
tention to their wants 
in no other way. The 
queen never fails to 
read these communica- 
tions. A few weeks 
ago, as the royal car- 
riage drove out, a crip- 
ple bent forward to 
throw his petition into 
it. To his dismay, the 
paper fell in the street. 
As the beggar was hob- 
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bling to get it, the queen ordered her 
coachman to stop the horses, although 
they were going at a very rapid pace, 
and commanded the footman to pick up 
the petition. When it was brought to 
her, she glanced at it, and, looking back 
at the cripple, nodded and smiled, as if 
to say: ‘I will do my best for you.” 
~,  hecarriagein which 
_ her majesty takes her 
daily drives, is a com- 
fortable, roomy ba- 
rouche, lined with pur- 
ple satin. There are 
about fifteen of these 
carriages in the royal 
coach-house. The 
horses are always bays, 
and, on ordinary occa- 
sions, there are only 
two of them. Queen 
Margherita is exceed- 
ingly fond of good 
horses, and fifty are 
kept for her personal 
use. Most of them 
are of English breed. 
«‘Dear’’ is one of the 
best carriage horses ; 
but «King Arthur, 
First,’’ a beautiful bay, 
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perfectly trained and thoroughly gentle, 
is the queen’s special favorite, and, as 
such, is honored by having a box-stall 
for his own use. When the fashionable 
world of Rome is driving among the 
stately palms and prickly cacti of the 
Pincian hill, all eyes are attracted by 
the red livery of the queen’s coachman 
and footmen, for they are clad in brill- 
iant scarlet. Salutes are given on every 
side, and are gracefully acknowledged 
by Queen Margherita. The royal lady 
has the remarkable gift—one which is 
probably a part of the training which 
royal persons receive—of carrying on 
an animated conversation with her 
companions, while she greets the peo- 
ple so cordially that each person thinks 
he has been specially and pointedly 
favored. 

She exercises her charm over even 
the humblest of her subjects. A printer 
in Naples, who had some slight anarch- 
istic tendencies, always put a small “«r”’ 
on the words ‘re,’ ‘‘regina.’’ But one 
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day, happening to be on the street when 
the queen drove by, and the recipient of 
a gracious bow from her majesty, he at 
once changed his type, and made his cap- 
ital ««R’’ very black indeed, to show his 
deep respect. The first lady of honor, 
the Marchesa di Villamarina, and Count 
Ratazzi, the minister of the household, 
usually accompany the queen in her 
drives, but the king very rarely appears 
in the same carriage. The Marchesa di 
Villamarina has been a companion to 
Queen Margherita for many years. Her 
husband, who was a Sardinian prince, 
was greatly attached to the house of Sa- 
voy, and lent it his aid at the critical 
time of the civil and religious war. The 
face of the first lady of honor is almost as 
well known as is that of the queen, for 
the latter rarely appears in public without 
her. The motherly-faced woman, with 
her snowy hair, is an excellent foil to the 
sweet and gracious lady who rules Italy 
so kindly. 

Des on the Quirinal, where one obtains 
a fine view of the city, with 
the dome of St. Peter’s rising 
in the background, stands the 
palace. Here King Humbert 
and Queen Margherita pass 
most of the year, although 
they have several very beauti- 
ful palaces in other parts of 
the country. The exterior 
of the building is plain and 
unpretending. In the open 
space in front of the main en- 
LEAN Ce Onion Om OOimniGHa! 
large fountain, where two 
marble horses, twice life-size, 
and originally standing in 
front of the baths of Con- 
stantine, seem to guard the 
old palace. 

Every night the guards at 
the entrances of the royal 
residence are changed. At 
one time it is a soldier in full 
uniform, at another, a ‘“ run- 
ner,” with a full bunch of 
feathers droopiig over the 
side of his broad glazed hat, 
who keeps watch over his 
sovereigns as they slumber ; 
or, a gendarme, with his pic- 
turesque cocked hat, sur- 
mounted by a plume of bright 
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red and blue, and wearing a circular cloak 
gracefully draped over his left shoulder, 
marches majestically back and forth. 
Within the palace are servants in gor- 
geous liveries of scarlet and gold. At 
nearly every door stand the king’s guards ; 
splendid-looking men they are, six feet or 
more in height, clad in atight, dark uni- 
form, with silver cords and buttons, wear- 
ing a silver helmet made in imitation of 
those worn by the old Roman warriors, 
high boots, and clanking swords. 

The apartments of the queen face the 
garden, which is laid out in box-bordered 
beds of beautiful flowers, in the Italian 
style of gardening, and contains many 
fine hedges, palms, and magnolia trees. 
The rooms of the palace are very gor- 
geously furnished, and form an exception 
to royal apartments in general, in that 
everything is exceedingly bright and 
new. It is only twenty-four years since 
the Quirinal passed from the hands of 
Pope Pius 1x. to those of Victor Em- 
manuel, who refurnished it according to 
his own taste. Many persons think that 
the palace is not maintained as magnifi- 
cently as in the days of the papal suprem- 
acy ; that the gardens are not kept up so 
well; and it is a great cause for complaint 


that they are not thrown open to the pub- 
lic, as they used to be. This is scarcely 
to be wondered at, as the queen’s apart- 
ments look out on the quaint gardens. 

When Prince Humbert married Mar- 
gherita, twenty-six years ago, the Poet 
Prati wrote: 


‘“ With thee, Margherita, commences 
A great hope for Italy.” 


And Victor Einmanuel said: <« Never 
have I seen so accomplished a princess !”’ 
Her early education was very complete, 
and marriage did not interrupt her studies. 
At the Quirinal Palace, the best masters 
have given their services to their queen. 
While most of her subjects are still sleep- 
ing, she is busy at work, and many of her 
lessons have been taken at seven o’clock 
in the morning, before the public duties 
of the day begin. The queen speaks 
English, French, and German with much 
fluency, and reads Spanish well. She is 
familiar with the tongue of Horace and 
Cicero, and is very fond of the writings 
of Tacitus. She is also an excellent 
Greek scholar. The literature of her own 
language is very familiar to her, and she 
recites from memory long passages of 
Dante’s ‘‘ Divina Commedia.” 
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The Prince of Naples, the queen’s only 
son, now a young man about twenty-four 
years of age, was born at Naples. Being 
the only child, he has been to his parents 
as the ‘apple of their eye.’’ His birth 
was a great joy to the Italian people, but 
his delicate health has been a source of 
considerable anxiety. His education was 
placed entirely in his mother’s control, 
and his lessons were given under her per- 
sonal supervision. Some subjects she 
taught him herself. Her favorite pre- 
cept is that, «in the sight of God, rich 
and poor, rulers and subjects, are broth- 
ers.’? Some critics aver that the young 
prince is a very well-meaning, but rather 
weak, man. None deny, however, that 
he is a thorough gentleman, kindly 
and generous. The Prince of Naples now 
rules in solitary state in that city, for, as 
yet, no princess has been found to share 
his future throne. His mother was quite 
alarmed at his obduracy with regard to 
fair ladies when he wasin Rome, but now 
that he has taken up. his abode in the 
royal palace at Naples, he has developed 
a fondness for the other sex. Unfor- 
tunately, he has no beautiful and accom- 
plished cousin to share his future throne, 
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as had his father before him, and will 
probably have to go out of the kingdom 
to seek a bride. When the prince first 
went to Naples, he was invited to a lawn- 
tennis party, and appeared in full uni- 
form, with spurs, to the great disgust of 
the ladies who were chosen to play with 
him, They deputed one of their number 
to remonstrate with his royal highness, 
and the next time he left the spurs at 
home. 

Queen Margherita has a decided taste 
for the violin, and began the study of this 
instrument when fifteen years old under 
the famous violinist of the time, Signor 
Tempia. Even now she continues her 
studies on the piano, and receives lessons 
from Sgambati and Belisario, the well- 
known pianists of Rome. She has an 
especial fondness for German classical 
music, in preference to that which has 
emanated from fair Italia. The lute and 
mandolin are also favorite instruments of 
her majesty. She is an ardent collector 
of musical instruments, and is the happy 
possessor of several remarkable ones ; 
among others, a beautifully ornamented 
lute of the fifteenth century. 

At aseries of concerts, given under the 
leadership of Signor Pinelli, the 
best violinist of Rome, the queen 
is a regular attendant. She usu- 
ally comes in late on the arm of 
the conductor. Her dress is very 
quiet, but in perfect taste. Her 
cloak is of dark, rich velvet, 
trimmed with sable, and her bon- 
net is small, lighted up by a bit of 
color or aigrettes of feathers. At 
these concerts, as well as at those 
given in private at the palace, the 
queen is exceedingly particular to 
have perfect quiet. The least whis- 
per is an offense. Not long ago, 
at one of her concerts, a young 
Italian cavaliere (baronet) came in 
late with a lady, and commenced 
an animated conversation with 
her. At the close of the number 
which. the orchestra was giving, 
Queen Margherita rose, went 
back, and publicly reprimanded 
the young man, to his great 
chagrin. 

She has also much artistic taste, 
and has done a great deal during 
her reign to encourage artists, par- 
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ticularly young and struggling persons 
who have shown special talent. She isa 
woman of rare tact and grace. She has 
the happy faculty of placing her guests 
at their ease. Many instances are told 
of her kindly reception of timid, but 
worthy professionals. She has encour- 
aged the founding of permanent exhibi- 
tions of painting and sculpture in the 
various cities of her country, and has lent 
her name to many failing schemes of 
that sort, thereby ensuring for them an 
immediate success. 

In the center of the queen’s bedcham- 
ber is a large table, divided into compart- 
ments, and covered with glass. In this 
improvised jewel-case are kept the mag- 
nificent pearls, rubies, and diamonds 
which. serve, at times, to enhance 
the royal lady’s charms. Marguerites 
and pearls have been associated with the 
queen at all periods of her life. Her 
white satin wedding dress, with its train 
five meters long, was embroidered in 
silver daisies, with hearts of gold. Her 
favorite gifts to her friends are golden 
Marguerites, and the offerings which she 


lays upon the graves of her loved ones 
are composed of the same field-flower in 
some exquisite form. Nearly all of her 
jewels are pearls, of which she is the 
happy possessor of twenty-four long 
strings. Queen Margherita’s pearls are 
the admiration of other princesses, and 
she is said to own the finest collection in 
the world. On each of the queen’s birth- 
days, her husband presents her with a 
beautiful string of her favorite jewels, 
and it is in this way that she has acquired 
her remarkable collection. 

Daintiness is a chief characteristic of 
her majesty, and nowhere is this more 
conspicuous than in her dress. There is 
no princess who dresses more elegantly 
than the Queen of Italy. All her cos- 
tumes she designs herself ; then she sub- 
mits these ideas to her dressmaker, and 
if the result is not satisfactory she never 
wears the gown. When in Rome, Queen 
Margherita appears every day in a differ- 
ent dress, the fan, parasol, and bonnet 
being varied to suit her critical eye. She 
has extremely fine taste, and not only her 
own clothes, but those of her ladies-in- 
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waiting must agree with her ideas of per- 
fection in harmony of color and design. 
If she finds that one of her ladies cannot 
afford to dress herself in the proper man- 
ner, she at once orders her allowance in- 
creased. When Queen Margherita re- 
tires to Monza, her country home, she 
changes the style of her dress entirely. 
Instead of costly velvets and satins, 
heavy embroideries and jewels, she de- 
lights in airy muslins, filmy laces, and 
simple ornaments. Blue is her majesty’s 
favorite color, and violet her favorite per- 
fume. Large quantities of violet powder 
are sent from Paris for the queen’s bath, 
The flowers with which she prefers to 
adorn herself are dark, rich, damask 
roses and the delicate sprays of the lily- 
of-the-valley. 

Her collection of priceless laces is un- 
surpassed. The visitors to the World’s 
Fair were privileged to gaze upon them, 
as they were sent by the queen for exhibi- 
tion, in charge of one of the ladies of the 
court. 

When Emperor 
William and the 
Empress Victoria 
caine to Romea year 
ago, and were enter- 
tained with such 
magnificence at the 
Quirinal Palace, it 
is said that the 
German Kaiser re- 
marked to King 
Humbert : «I could 
not do this!’’ The 
Italian government 
is extremely liberal 
to its sovereigns, 
and allows them a 
very large income ; 
the sum is second 
only to that paid for 
the maintenance of 
Queen Victoria’s 
household, and pos- 
sibly that for the 
support of the Czar 
of Russia. 

Everything with- 
in the palace is car- 
tied on with much 
lavishness. Fifteen 
cooks cater to the 
tastes of the royal 


family. It is said that 
chickens, specially pre- 
pared and sent from 
Paris, pheasants from 
Monza, and luscious 
fruits from Sicily, as 
well ds a remarkably 
fine assortment of 
wines, grace the royal 
table daily. It is, of 
course, a well-known 
fact that King Hum- 
bert drinks no wine at 
all. The queen herself 
is something of an epi- 
cure, and frequently or- 
ders the head-cook to be 
called in the morning, 
that she may give him 
special directions. Yet, 
in many ways, the life 
of the royal family is a simple one. Sev- 
eral years ago, Frederick, then Crown 
Prince of Germany, made an unexpected 

» visit to King Hum- 
bert, at Monza. The 
telegram which he 
sent to announce his 
arrival was delayed, 
and did not reach 
the palace until a 
few minutes before 
the guest himself. 
King Humbert was 
absent from home, 
and the queen and 
her ladies had just 
finished their soup 
at luncheon. Or 
receipt of the tele- 
gram, they at once 
left the table, and 
the servants pre- 
pared it again, so 
that they could sit 
down with their 
royal guest, just as 
would be done in 
many a humble 
home. 

The Emperor 
Frederick was a 
profound admirer 
of Margherita, and 
she was godmother 
to one of his daugh- 
ters. At the time 
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of the wedding of Princess Margherita 
to Prince Humbert, in the royal palace 
in Turin, on April 21, 1868, the Crown 
Prince Frederick was present. While 
dancing with the young princess, then 
only seventeen years old, he caught his 
spur in her dress, tearing out a large 
piece of the satin. 
scissors, he knelt down on the waxed 
floor and carefully cut off the piece, that 
it might not trip her royal highness. The 
Italian newspapers made much of the 
incident, saying that it typified «« strength 
at the feet of beauty.’’ Visits have fre- 
quently been exchanged between the 
royal families of Italy and Germany, 
and Kaiser Wilhelm is called one of 
King Humbert’s most intimate friends. 
Whether their wives harmonize as well is 
an open question. The matronly, house- 
wifely Empress of Germany is a complete 
contrast to the talented, but not domestic, 
Queen of Italy. 

The life of Queen Margherita at Rome 
is one of much excitement and extreme 
publicity. Every movement is watched 
and noted. Yet it is doubtful if in any 
court of Europe there is more privacy 
than in the Italian royal family. All the 
employés of the household are extremely 
reticent, and the home life of their majes- 
ties is not allowed to come under the gaze 
of the multitude. The members of the 
household are very kindly treated and 
have many privileges. On their death, 
their families are cared for and their chil- 
dren are educated. They are not allowed 
to marry without the permission of the 
king, as some objectionable person might 
in this way be admitted to the life of the 
palace. After inquiry, if the gentleman 
and lady are proven to be absolutely re- 
spectable, of good family and education, 
the king himself signs a paper giving the 
required permission. 


There are two classes of ladies who > 


wait upon her majesty. First and fore- 
most is her valued friend, Marchesa di 
Villamarina. Besides her, there are six 
ladies who always accompany the court 
from one palace to another. These ladies 
serve two months at atime. They must 
be entirely at the disposition of the queen 
from eleven in the morning until mid- 
night. They are with her at meals, and 
are always in the next room when she 
requires them. They read to her, write 
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for her, walk and drive with her, and 
night or day are ready at any moment to 
wait upon her. 

There are, also, several ladies of the 
palace who are chosen from the oldest 
and inost aristocratic families of the city 
in which the queen makes her residence. 
They serve only a week at a time, and 
their duties are quite light. They are 
only obliged to attend her at balls, at the 
theater, or at official functions where a 
retinue is required. Among these ladies 
of the palace there have been chosen 
various Americans, who have married 
into Italian families of high rank. 

The forms of the Italian court are much 
simpler than are those of the court of 
St. James. On certain days the queen 
holds a drawing-room. Here the débu- 
tantes, or strangers who are to be intro- 
duced by their ambassador, are ranged 
around the edge of the reception-room. 
They dare not sit down, and must fre- 
quently wait two or three hours before the 
queen is ready to see them. No require- 
ment about the costume is made, except 
that it must not be black, and must be cut 
low in the neck. Queen Margherita will 
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not allow any one around her to wear 
black, as she has an especial dislike to that 
somber color. The list of those to be re- 
ceived is, of course, subject to her majes- 
ty’s approval, and no persons of doubtful 
character or questionable social position 
enjoy that privilege. 

At last the queen enters the room, and 
passes by each of the ladies. She has a 
remarkable memory, and, having inquired 
before coming in the name and station of 
each one to be presented, very graciously 
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speaks a few words of encouragement or 
good wishes as she greets her guests. The 
queen is often very simple in her manner 
of receiving those whom she considers 
her friends. She invites them to sit be- 
side her on the sofa, and converses with 
them exactly as does the ordinary woman 
with callers in her drawing-room, over a 
social cup of tea, 

Two or three times during the year, 
court balls are given by their majesties. 
Then, the large ball-room is exquisitely 
_ decorated with gorgeous roses and delicate 
flowers, suchas Italy produces in great pro- 
fusion. About ten o’clock, the king and 
queen, accompanied by their attendants, 
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enter the ball-room and remain for an 
hour or two. The dancing continues 
until the ‘wee hours o’ the morning.”’ 
Buffets are placed in several of the recep- 
tion-rooms, and every imaginable delicacy 
is provided for the refreshment of the 
dancers. 

Not long ago, at the time when Rome 
was filled with physicians who came to 
attend the National Medical Congress, a 
party was given in the beautiful gardens 
of the Quirinal. The early spring flowers 
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were blooming, the fountains were throw- 
ing out the crystal drops of water which 
flow through Roman aqueducts twenty 
centuries old, and the huge cypress hedges 
and tall palm-trees stood guard over the 
brilliant assembly. The queen, wearing a 
charming costume of violet satin, costly 
lace embroidered with pearls, and a 
broad hat loaded with violets, walked 
among her guests, giving them kindly 
greetings. 

The invitations sent out for the garden- 
party, as those for court balls and other 
ceremonies, were in the form of tickets: 
a gray one for a gentleman, a pink one 
foralady. They were worded thus: 
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MARGHERITA OF SAVOY AT SEVENTEEN, WHEN ENGAGED 


TO PRINCE HUMBERT. 


«The Grand Master of Ceremonies, 
Count Gianotti, 
and 
The First Lady of Honor, 
the Marchesa di Villamarina, 
by order of 
Their Majesties, 
Have the honor to invite Your Illustrious 
Highness 
to aGarden Party in the Quirinal Gardens, 
on April 2, 1894.” 


These tickets must be returned to the 
officials at the palace ; but the big envel- 
ope, ornamented by the elaborate seal of 
the grand master of ceremonies, may be 
retained. Such invitations naturally pro- 
duce quite a flutter in the households 
where they are received. 

Nearly every summer, in June, the 
royal family leave their city palace and 
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retire to the seclusion of their 
own home (for it is the private 
property of King Humbert), at 
Monza, near Milan. Here the 
royal pair live a quiet life, free 
from the anxieties of the court. 
Queen Margherita does not play 
at housekeeping, as did the beau- 
tiful Queen Louise of Prussia, in 
the Italian villa at Potsdam, nor 
at dairy work, as does the well- 
beloved Princess of Wales, in 
Sandringham ; but leads a free, 
careless life in the pure country 
air. In fact, the queen does not 
number among her accomplish- 
ments any special adaptability 
to domestic life; nor is such one 
of the chief attributes of an 
Italian signora. 

At Monza, her majesty is ex- 
ceedingly regular in her habits. 
She rises at seven o’clock and 
takes a long walk, sometimes 
alone, but frequently accom- 
panied by her son, the Prince 
of Naples. She never likes to 
meet any one in the park, and 
the gardeners are on the watch 
to warn away pedestrians. 
Nearly all the day is spent out 
of doors. On the shores of the 
lovely lake, Queen Margherita 
brings her book, her writing, 
or her fancy-work, and enjoys 
the bright sunshine and balmy 
air. The boats are always ready for her 
use, and, as she rows very well, she often 
goes on. the water alone, or in company 
with her beloved companion, the Mar- 
chesa di Villamarina. At eight o’clock 
the family dine, and about ten the queen 
retires to her room. She is very often 
busy until two in the morning, studying 
or translating. 

It would be impossible to relate the 
numerous incidents which are told con- 
cerning the goodness, kindness, and cour- 
age of Queen Margherita. Her religion 
is, of course, Roman Catholic, and she is 
not only very devout, but very benevo- 
lent. She gives largely from her private 
fortune; she often visits the hospitals 
and cheers the sick with her bright 
face ; she is prominent inthe work of the 
Red Cross Society ; she is the admiration 
of all her subjects, particularly of the 
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children. One pretty anecdote shows 
why the little ones have so much affection 
for her. A small girl of ten years, in 
Turin, had no doll. Many times she had 
asked her mamma for one, but a sigh was 
the only reply—for money was scarce in 
that home. At school, the teacher fre- 
quently told the children that Margherita 
of Savoy was the mother of all little Ital- 
ian girls, and was the sweetest, best 
mother it would be possible to have. So 
Maria tore off a page of her copy-book 
one day, and wrote to the princess, that 
she felt she could not live without a doll. 
Being in fear of her mother, she managed 
to buy astamp without ker aid, and di- 
recting the envelope simply «To the 
Princess Margherita,’”’ she posted it, and 
with a child’s faith awaited a reply. Two 
days later, a lady of the court called at 
the public school which Maria attended, 
and, showing the letter, asked to see the 
child. She said to the de- 
lighted little girl: «« The 
princess sends thee a kiss 
and a doll, and hopes that 
thou wilt always consider 
her as thy mamma.’’ 

At one time, when in 
Naples, she was accus- 
tomed to drive along the 
coast of the blue Mediter- 
ranean. Overlooking the 
road was a terrace, where 
a number of school-chil- 
dren gathered to see the 
royal lady drive by. 
Every day they stood 
there patiently waiting, 
hoping that she would 
look up and see them. 
The school-mistress, 
knowing the amiuability 
of the queen, sent a let- 
ter to her by means of 
one of the ladies of the 
court, in which she told 
her of the wish of the lit- 
tle ones. The next day, 
when the little creatures 
were standing quietly 
waiting, as usual, one of 
them exclaimed: «‘The 
queen sees us! The queen 
sees us!’’ Margherita 
stopped the carriage, 
looked up at them, bowed 
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and smiled. Every day after this she 
gave them a nod, and was rewarded by 
a smile from each child and a flutter of 
tiny handkerchiefs. 

The women of the House of Savoy 
have always been brave and courageous, 
and the men famous in battle. It 
was of her grandfather, Charles Albert 
of Savoy, who bore so noble a part 
in Italy’s struggle for liberty, that Eliz- 
abeth Barrett Browning wrote in «Casa 
Guidi Windows :”’ 


“Yea, verily, Charles Albert has died well; 
And, if he lived not all so, as one spoke, 
The sin pass softly with the passing bell: 
For he was shriven, I think, in cannon smoke, 
And, taking off his crown, made visible 
A hero’s forehead. Shaking Austria’s yoke, 
He shattered his own hand and heart.” 


A few years ago, when in Naples, the 
royal pair were driving in an open car- 
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riage through a 
crowded street, 
amidst a shower of 
flowers. A man ap- 
proached as if to 
throw in a petition. 
As King Humbert 
bent forward to take 
it, the man drew a 
knife and attempted 
to stab him. Inan 
instant the queen 
threw her bouquet in 
the assassin’s face, 
blinding him for the 
moment, and called 
to an attendant, 
«Save the King !”’ 
The assassin was at once seized, thanks 
to the queen’s presence of mind. It is 
said that Margherita, true to the memory 
of her illustrious ancestresses, the women 
of Savoy, remained quite composed. 

When the cholera raged in Naples, the 
king decided to go without delay to his 
stricken people. The queen sent him 
away witha cheerful smile, but when he 
was gone, took her young son in her 
arms and wept, just as does any wife 
who sees her husband go bravely forth 
to danger. 

In the yellow salon of the Quirinal Pal- 
ace hangs a large painting of the queen, 
made by a famous artist at the time 
when King Humbert ascended the throne 
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of his illustrious 
father, Victor Em- 
manuel. It repre- 
sents a fair-faced, 
golden-haired wom- 
an, around whose 
full, white throat 
many strings of 
beautiful pearls are 
wound. On her 
wrists are several 
rows of the milky 
' jewels, her long 
satin gown is cov- 
ered with pearl em- 
broidery, in her ears 
are magnificent pear- 
shaped pendants, on 
her head is a diadem composed of the 
finest specimens of pearls and diamonds, 
and her corsage is adorned with a large 
breast-knot of glittering jewels. 
Whether Queen Margherita is kneeling 
at the shrine near Victor Emmanuel’s 
tomb, in the dimly-lighted Pantheon ; or, 
is climbing the snow-topped mountains 
of Switzerland, in company with other 
members of the Alpine club; or, dressed 
in magnificent robes, is showing lavish 
hospitality to kings and emperors in the 
Quirinal Palace; or, is bending over a 
sick child im the hospital for the poor, 
she is always a graceful, lovely woman, 
the joy of her husband and son, and the 
beloved sovereign of United Italy. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE WORLD. 


By Isaac H. Hatt. 


[Es some years the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art has possessed a small, 

but valuable collection of musical instru- 
ments, nearly all of them the gift of the 
late Joseph W. Drexel, a man to whom 
his youthful tastes and necessi- 
ties had rendered musical study 
a second nature and a lifelong 
love. His collection, as natural 
to a deep and solid student, 
gathered in such in- 
strumentsas exhibited 
the efforts and attain- 
ments of barbarous or 
semi-barbarous peo- 
ples, along with, the 
earlier discoveries and 
improvements of cul- 
tured nations, to the 
general exclusion of 
the better develop- 
ments of to-day, 
which can be studied 
in every music store and concert hall. 
The theoretic student or the practical 
constructor will promptly recognize the 
value of the hints and expedients left 
by his predecessors of all nations, thus 
stored up in a public exhibit ; but the 
musician himself has equal 


collection. He can hardly understand 
the written music of the masters of by- 
gone centuries,—of Bach, for example,— 
without a knowledge of the instruments 
which directed and limited their composi- 
tion. He needs to know the spinnet, the 
harpsichord, and the primitive piano. 
Otherwise, he is alinost as much at sea as 
the performer on the piano alone is with 
music written expressly to evoke the ex- 
treme capabilities of the guitar or violin. 
'Nor can he, in general, comprehend the 
minute intervals of (for instance) the 
Arab music, like the Muezzin’s weird, 
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but sweet, call to prayer, or the emotional 
lyric music of the Orient, without some 
study and handling of the instruments 
which spring from and react upon the 
fundamental, if rudimentary, musical 
ideas of that widespread people. Much 
the same is the case with the different 
scales of the Greek music, to say nothing 
of the wide stretch through Asia, whence 
“light” is fashionably sought nowadays 
in so many branches. 

In this same line of 
collecting, inevitably, 
the magnificent and 
scarcely surpassed Cros- 
by Brown collection was 
brought together. Curi- 
osity, to be sure, it won- 
derfully well gratified ; 
but that result is second- 
ary, or a mere clinging 
adjunct. Antiquity has 
yielded to it, 2 
from recent excavations at : 
Rome, a veritable Roman 
sistrum ; rather too much 
corroded now to be tested 
for its tune, but good for 
all other testimony. Eu- 
rope has been 


early harps, lutes, and their 
various tribal descendants, 
regular and half-breed; for 
its diverse instruments of 
percussion, of air or reed vi- 
bration, and its other sorts | 
through the scientific classi- 
fication ; not omitting the | 
national peculiarity or favor- 
ite, such as the Swiss moun- 
tain horn or the Scottish bag- 
pipe, nor the professional ne- 
cessity, as the dancing-mas- eee. 

ter’s ‘‘kit,’’ pochette, or new HesRIDEs. 
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f taschengeige; and not neg- 
ecting the rude flower-pot 
and stick from Italy, the 
nagelgeige (or nai!-fiddle) 
from Germany, nor the home- 
made, name-denied, lute-like 
expedient of the North Med- 
iterranean coast, its frets of 
tied-on catgut, and its body 
a section of gourd, on the 
back of which is carved a 
very tolerable and tragic rep- 
resentation of Pyramus and 
Thisbe. 

For us of to-day, probably 
the most popular, and cer- 
| tainly not the least useful, 
| European display, is the 
series that culminates in the 
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SSE spinnet, harpsichord, clavi- 


chord, and the like, to the early piano, 
with a hand or knee-pedal. How our 
old masters composed with such helps 
only, is wonderful to us; and yet the 
spinnet is now and then brought out from 
its retirement to purpose. At the ter- 
centenary of Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1892, amid almost unparalleled resources 
of vocal, instrumental, and orchestral 
music, the spinnet gave forth Elizabethan 
music in full Elizabethan power and state- 
liness, to the delight and applause of 
cultured thousands gathered from every 
region of the globe. And, even as we 
write, the « Fitzwilliam Virginal Book,”’ 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum, at Cambridge, 
England, long (erroneously) supposed to 
have been Queen Elizabeth's own collec- 
tion of manuscript vir- 
ginal music, is passing 
through the press, for the 
benefit of those who hold 
the English masters of 
such music immortal. 

Of this family, the Cros- 
by Brown and the Drexel 
collections comprise an 
unusual number and se- 
lection — viewing it, as 
separated by the key- 
board, from the dulcimers 
and zithers ; which, again, 
are the almost immediate children and 
brethren of the original lyre and harp. 
The virginal, or virginals, as 
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call it, is seen as a mere box to be held in 
the lap. The clavichord which, by means 
of a ‘‘tangent’’ fastened to the end of the 
key, both strikes the string and divides it, 
makes both sound and pitch in the play- 
ing; and often, when having more keys 
than strings (the ‘fretted’’ system), pro- 
duces three different notes on each set of 
strings. The spinnet, whose keys pluck 
the strings by a quill, and the harpsi- 
chord, in which a striking hammer re- 
places the quill, are present in full vari- 
ety, from all Europe. The primitive 
piano, with the hand-pedal, is an Amer- 
ican instrument, made in Philadelphia ; 
that with the knee-pedal comes from 
Germany. But this class needs a vol- 
ume, not a paragraph. The period coy- 
ered by the collection is little short of, 
or perhaps exceeds, four hundred years ; 
and the musician can very well see with 
what kind of an instrument Bach and 
Mozart had to be contented ; besides some 
specimens from the hands of the famous 
makers. That the idea of the unenclosed 
harp was never given up may be seen in 
the rare Italian cembalo, with keys of 
very peculiar action, and in the splen- 
did German harp-piano of the present 
century. 

But Europe presents rather the goal, 
than the starting point of the collection. 
The illustration showing the long cala- 
scione and the group of mandolins (three 
of them of the Drexel collection) covers a 
little more than two hundred years, and 
looks quite up to the times. 

Mrs. Brown’s search has extended over 
Asia, to Thibet, China, and Japan on the 
north, and to India, Siam, and 
the outlying islands on the 
south, with a great gathering 
on the way, from Turkey, 
Syria, Persia, Russia, Arme- 
nia, Arabia, and the countries 
between. Africa has sent its 
specimens, Semitic, Haniitic, 
barbarous, and Boer. From 
Egypt to Soudan, in one di- 
rection, and to Algiers and 
Morocco in the other; from 
along and within the Guinea 
coast ; from the Cape of Good 
Hope northward to either shore, and 
far within the heart of the ‘«Darkest”’ ; 
and even from the interior of 
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MANDOLINS AND CALASCIONE, 


mens. America, from Alaska and from 
Hudson’s bay, down through Central 
America and the West Indies, as far as to 
Patagonia, has contributed its aboriginal, 
its negro, and creole, and even its buried 


prehistoric instruments. The eastern is- 
lands of the Atlantic, and the archipel- 
agoes of the Pacific, have been drawn 
upon as never before. And, in short, 
wherever commerce has pushed its enter- 
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prise, or wherever, taking his life in his 
hand for holier and loftier adventure, a 
Protestant missionary or Jesuit father has 
penetrated, means have been found to en- 
rich thence the collection. 

Comparisons are not always welcome ; 
but it is well enough to state that, while 
a few collections surpass this one in point 
of number, the Crosby Brown collection 
easily ranks with the first, both in size 
and importance, on either side of the At- 
lantic, besides possessing a number of 
specimens peculiar to itself. Full com- 
parison, however, requires a detail 
of scientific classification, according 
to means of producing sound, the 
phenomena of scales, pitch, har- 
monies, and other matters, which 
(except pitch) are as truly inherent, 
and as necessary to be ascertained 
and discussed, in the case of bar- 
barous instruments as in the civil- 
ized ; and that with scarcely the ex- 
ception of the ‘‘ noise instruments,”’ 
as rattles, clappers, and the non-or- 
chestral drum. Even harmonics, or 
division-vibrations of a string or a 
column of air, play an important 
part in savage instruments; as the 
skeptic may convince himself by 
reading Mabillon’s account of the 
instruments at the Royal Conserva- 
tory at Brussels—where, by the way, 
is the only collection to which ours 
may really be said to stand second. 
‘The Brussels collection, it should be 
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other class, and so on ; but the orchestral 
soul, the musical feeling and environ- 
ment, and doubtless, also, the skill and 
spirit of the individual performer and per- 
formance, would evade comprehension. 
Nor would the apparent development thus 
displayed be the true one. The stone age 
belongs to no chronological epoch, as the 
salt-bed to no geological. The phlogera 
(or floyera, as now pronounced), or shep- 
herd’s pipe of the Greeks, has nothing 
but humanity in common with the pipes 
of the Thlinkets, in Alaska, or the bone 
and pottery whistles of the ancient 
tombs of Peru—even though some 
of the latter come from the verita- 
ble tombs of the Incas. Decoration, 
for which the savage instruments 
evince as strong a love as do the 
elaborate instruments of Japan, or 
the beautiful productions of the oc- 
cidental world, would be almost as 
sound a basis of classification- as 
that of drier science. We do not 
deny that the man of science must 
help us to a near and thorough ac- 
quaintance with the sons of Jubal. 
He must help us in studying their 
passions and culture, and must 
teach us so far as respects the phys- 
ics and the mathematics of vibra- 
tion and acoustics. 

Whether ‘instruments of noise’’ 
are the actual primitive means of 
music or not (and probably they are 
not, since inventions stert, as a rule, 


noted, and, indeed, all other im- mexican currar, loaded with complications, and 


portant ones not devoted to spe- 
cial limited branches, thoroughly 
justify the method and plan of this one; 
for in all of them the barbarous and semi- 
barbarous predominate. 

The general arrangement of our collec- 
tion, for obvious reasons, is by countries 
and nationalities ; making clear as day, to 
an expert, the national grade, taste, and 
progress, as well as the fundamental ideas 
and capabilities of each people. Dry 
acoustics and physics might prefer to 
group the instruments of percussion by 
themselves, the wind instruments in an- 
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simplicity attends perfection), it 
is but a short step from the beaten 
stick to the xylophone, or harmonicon, 
which Dr. Franklin in his day labored to 
perfect ; or, from the simple bamboo or 
earthen drum to the tuned drums of the or- 
chestra, or the elaborate Siamese “ drum- 
organ,’’ with its seventeen drums ona 
circular frame about the performer. The 
Hula sticks of Hawaii exhibit the « unit ”’ 
of the xylophone, while the marimba of 
Mombasa, in Africa, does the like for its 
melody and harmony. This last is simply 
five hard-wood sticks laid across a couple 
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of banana rails, and another stick for 
beating. But the marimba develops, and 
is found on both sides of the Atlantic, in 
various shapes and modifications, as the 
collection well shows. In Guatemala, the 
sticks are reinforced by bamboo pipes, 
each tuned to the stick above it, and add- 
ing the vibration of a column of air 
to that of the wood. The xylophones 
proper occur in great variety ; the best of 
them having a boat-shaped sournding-box, 
a form common’to ‘néarly:the: whole Asi- 
atic coast. Among them the mokkine, 
of Japan, seems to stand nearest perfec- 
tion. 

Still better represented is the drum fam- 
ily. Whether we look for the wooden 
dugout of the African or the Polynesian, 
the pottery drum of the Cuban creole 
(this word in the Mobile, not the New 
Orleans, sense), the calabash drum of 
Hawaii, the bamboo drum of many a 
savage tribe, the snake-skin, or the hu- 
man-skin-headed specimens, the Arab 
darabukkeh, or those we can scarcely 
name for vocal peril, we find them all 
here. Even the ‘frog-drum’’ of Siam, 
a unique specimen made of a bronze-like 
alloy, has been brought away from native 
veneration to be a gazing-stock to infidel 
occidentals. The great drum from New 
Hebrides stands over eight feet high, and, 
hollow as it is, dug out through a reso- 
nance-slit in the side, weighs about eight 
hundred pounds. Strange to say, instru- 
ments like this are, at home, actually 
made in different tones, and used in an 
orchestra which looks like a forest. 


Their chorus at a cannibal feast was Sa 


doubtless appalling — at least to 
the victim; the testimony of dis- 
tant listeners at the present day 
is that «« the din is diabolical.” 
Rather more terrible in ap- fi 
pearance, though not so dread- ;, 
ful in sound, is a twin drum : 
from India, decorated with 
silken tassels, but made of two 
human skulls. The arpa, with 
its snake-jaw open end, the par- 
ent of many a bamboo imitation, 
and the ké-l-yan, an Eskimo hand- 
drum, are well enough understood by 
the illustration. The latter of them ap- 
- proaches the tambourine, though more 
nearly the square daff of Egypt and 
North Africa, in whose name we Seem 
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to see the Hebrew toph, the timbrel with 
which the Hebrew maidens celebrated the 
famous Old Testament triumphs. 

But, like the morning drum-beat of the 
British Empire, the Crosby Brown drum 
collection literally encircles the globe. 
Yet, among the actual beauties from 
China, Japan, and Corea, one unique in- 
strument deserves particular mention. 
That is a most costly and elaborate Japa- 
nese o-daiko, with stand and cushion, sur- 
mounted -by ,a cock; all’ of beautiful 
cloisonné enamel on copper, except the - 
silk cushion and the finely lacquered 
membranes or heads. This was made by 
order of the Japanese government for the 
Vienna World’s Exhibition some twenty- 
odd years ago. It is not a part of the 
collection, though exhibited with it, being 
the property of Mr. L. Bayard Smith. 

To follow up the instruments of per- 
cussion would bring us into the midst of 
a throng of inter- 
esting specimens, 
among which 
we cannot 
help noting 


the Java ‘‘town- 
bellzwa square hol- 
lowed log, decorated 
with a carved palmet- 


to crest; the Japanese 
mokugyo, or Bud- 
dhist prayer-bell, look- 
ing like an immense lac- 
quered sleighbell. The 
tambourines we must for- 
bear ; but it is worth while 
to take an ignoble leap among 
the rattles to see the Hawaiian 
uli-uli, made of a calabash with 
a ring-crest of feathers dyed in 
various hues. In all these lines, 
whether conjurers, medicine- men, 
or the vulgus were regarded, the 
selections have been severe and 
typical, though unavoidably 

: numerous. 
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Contrary to our western 
tastes, the gongs, both sin- 
gle and combined (as in the 
“(gong organs’’ of Borneo 
and Siam, and the chimes 
of Burmah and India), are 
intrinsically worth men- 
tion. As a rule, three 
, tones can be produced from 
a gong. The collection, 
too, contains the prince of 
gongs: a great temple- 
gong, with beautifully 
i carved stand of solid rose- 
| wood, the gift of Mrs. R. 
+ Ladew, of New York. The 
| thunder of this gong can 
be heard for miles, though 
its gentler tones are pleas- 
ant to the close bystander. 
The bells are chiefly notice- 
able for the material of 
some of them—pottery. 

Combs and a picket-fence are favorite 
instruments for the American small boy. 
The same principle appears in the notched 
sticks and the line-roughened gourds, 
over which a plectrum scrapes like a 
ratchet. These we should leave unmen- 
tioned, as no one likes even the peri- 
odic jangles of Wagnerian opera; only 
a proper amount of complacency de- 
mands that the museum contains the 
most remarkable specimen known. A 
guiro (guttured gourd) from Cuba hangs 
modestly in the case, exhibiting the nor- 
mal length of about a foot, which a creole 
copy in tin does not exceed. But beside 
it is the great guiro from Porto Rico, szx 
feet in length, and in full perfection—pre- 
sented by Mr. Rafael F. Betancourt, of 
Staten Island. 

Time would fail us, if breath did not, to 
note, with any justice, the wind instru- 
ments. The primitive conchs and pipes of 
reed, the instruments of vibrating reed, 
including the South-sea wooden jews- 
harp, eight inches long, begin a grade 
whose highest step.is familiar to 
us all. The Italian serpen- 
tines, wood or metal, 
of three centuries 
ago; the straw truin- 
pet (et Vergil:s 
‘“‘avena’’), the glass 
trumpet, the neck- 
trumpets of India 
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(placed against the neck and so sounded), 
the pan’s pipes, the mouth-organs, the 
bagpipes —these are best deserving of 
mention, and far better deserving of men- 
tion than space allows. The bagpipe of 
the illustration comes from Tiflis. The 
mouth-organ, which represents but one 
of two chief and very different types, is 
the cheng in China, and goes by a differ- 
ent name in Siam and adjacent countries. 
Very many of the savage pipes compassed 
the principle and use of harmonics in the 
playing. 

In stringed instruments, the collection 
is very rich, exhibiting almost every fam- 
ily in type and practical modification. 
Classic tradition makes the lyre the first 
and chief of these ; and, though the origi- 
nal tortoise-shell instrument of the col- 
lection happens not to be a lyre, the 
indescribably rude African kissar, in 
whose name we certainly see the original 
Greek kithara (lyre), pretty well repre- 
sents the original, and that in several 
forms. The angra-ockwena of Africa is 
a chair-shaped block, from the back of 
which spring the bent sticks that hold 
the strings. This rude type is the parent 
of many, even, to all appearances, of the 
finely- wrought soung, or boat-shaped 
harp of Burmah. 
The lyre and its & 
modifications, under various 
names, come chiefly from Italy 
and the North Mediterranean 
coast. Of ceolian harps, the only 
specimens are two musical kites 
from China, selected for their moder- 
ate size out of an amazing collection 
owned by the donor. 

In the stringed instruments names 
begin to fail us, because of the 
diversities of structure. The 
violins pass into the 
guitars, employ- 
ing frets 
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and plectra, while retaining the bow. 
Primitive for either is the rabab, origi- 
nally a one-stringed violin, of Arab in- 
vention; but it has spread throughout 
all Africa, and to India, not escaping 
marked changes. Next in development 
seems to be the ehr-hsien of China, 
which, again, appears all along Eastern 
Asia, in Siam obtaining very costly ivory 
ornaments. In Siam, we have the violin 
with non-removable bow, the strings 
passing between its wand and scraper. 
In India, the rabab becomes a real guitar 
or lute; where, also, it seems to get the 
name of zithar. Not that the guitars and 
banjos do not exhibit their specific dis- 
tinction, for they do it abundantly; the 
passion for making 
their membrane of 
snake-skin extend- 
ing from Africa to 
China. A speci- 
men from Mexico, 
on the other hand, 
has its back or body 
of armadillo hide, 
and is a really fine 
affair. With the 
eastern banjos, and 
the intermediaries 
between them and 
the guitar, the plec- 
trum plays a con- 
spicuous part. 
The instruments 
themselves might 
give many a useful 
hint to the Ameri- 
can lover of the 
banjo, being often 
of a finer quality 
in points least to 
be expected. The 
biwa of Japan, rep- 
resented in the il- 
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lustration by the heike-biwa, is a beau- 
tiful instrument, and not so harsh as 
might be supposed from its plectrum. 
The Chinese moon-guitar, or yue-kin, 
seems to be the type of a number of Asi- 
atic national affairs. The original has 
two pairs of strings, each pair tuned in 
unison, and an interval of a fifth between 
the pairs. Its capabilities are at once seen 
to be great. To this family properly be- 
longs the hurdy-gurdy ; and that species 
is well represented by a fine old vielle of 
the time of Louis xvi., with a beauti- 
fully carved head for the scroll. 

From the lute to the Japanese koto is 
but a step, though the Siamese horizontal 
harp comes in between. The koto—taki- 
koto for the ladies, sono-koto for male 
performers—with its fourteen strings and 
movable bridges, is the national favorite 
of Japan. Long practice is needed to 
master it, and its music is as good as it is 
fashionable. A step away 
from this brings us to the 
dulcimers and zithers, fa- 
vorites in all countries 
where they are native, from 
China, through Turkey and 
Persia, especially, to Spain. 
With all these the collec- 
tion is well supplied from 
their native homes. 

Of all the Asiatic collec- 
tions, none strikes the eye 
more strongly than the ex- 
hibit from India. As this 
exhibit fills more than six 
cases, we must choose for 
notice merely the family of ; 
the vina, or “ been,’”’ as the ; 
older books called it. This , 
is the national instrument, \ 
and the one deemed most 
ancient. About it has gath- 
ered a vast deal of anecdote 
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_. VINA, FROM CALCUTTA... THE NATIONAL INSTRUMENT OF INDIA. 


and literature. The illustration of a vina, 
from Calcutta, serves to show its form, 
except that it sometimes has three gourd 
sounding-bodies, instead of two, the long 
bar being a piece of bamboo. The in- 
vention of the vina is ascribed to the 
Mooni Narud. When played, one gourd 
rests on the performer’s left shoulder, 
the other under his right arm ; the seven 
strings are played with both hands. It 
is often styled «the lyre of India,’’ but 
it belongs rather to the guitar family. 
Usually the frets, nineteen in number, 
are fixed on by the performer with wax, 
the intervals being determined entirely 
by the ear. The specimens in the collec- 
tion are elaborately decorated. 

Other instruments derive their name 
from the vina, though little resembling it, 
except in having strings and frets. The 
kachapi-vina, for instance, is almost a 
lute ; while the ‘‘zithars’’ and ‘‘rababs”’ 
seem to differ from the lute or guitar only 
in adopting foreign names. 

But to do more here than touch the sur- 


face of this magnificent collection is out 
of the question. Its value will not be 
gainsaid or questioned by any one. 

The romance of its collection — for 
many an instrument was parted with 
only with a severe wrench to religious 
association, family feeling, or patriotic 
regard—cannot here be told, nor will it 
probably survive in the minds of the next 
generation, interesting and varied though 
Me, [SYS 

But the patient search for instruments 
typical of the popular and the cultured 
music of all nations, for specimens that 
make manifest the world-wide variations 
of musical ideas, and the expedients for 
giving them a voice; the outwitting of 
oblivion in so many instances; and the 
presentation and vivifying of the whole 
ascertainable history of musical progress 
and achievenient, deserve the gratefullest 
thanks of every man that hath music in 
his soul, and especially of the community 
in the midst of which the treasures of 
this collection are made available. 
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might be a song in 
the ears of men of 
later time,’’ but, 
compared to the re- 
nown of Helen, their 
glory is dim. Cleo- 
patra, who held the 
world’s fate in her 
hands, and lay in 
the arms of Cesar ; 
Mary Scott (Maria 
Verticordia), for 
whose sake, asa 
Northern novelist 
tells, peasants have 
lain awake, sorrow- 
ing that she is dead ; 
Agnes Sorel, Fair 
Rosamond, la belle 
Stuart, “the Pom- 


By ANDREW LANG. 


HE first name in romance, the most 
ancient and the most enduring, is 

that of Argive Helen. During threethou- chronicle. 
sand years fair women have been born, 
have lived, and been loved, ‘‘ that there 
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padour and the Parabére,’’ can still en- 
chant us from the page of history and 
“Zeus gave them beauty, 
which naturally rules even strength it- 
self,”’ to quote the Greek orator on the 


mistress of them 
all, of her who, hav- 
inker ioe ILGROGI, 
can never die, the 
daughter of the 
swan 

While Helen en- 
joys this immortal- 
ity, and is the ideal 
of beauty upon 
earth, it is curious to 
reflect on the mod- 
ernité of the story, 
the oldest of the love 
stories of the world. 
In Homer we first 
nieet her, the fairest 
of women in the 
song of the greatest 
of poets. It might 
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almost seem as if Homer meant to jus- 
tify, by his dealing with Helen, some of 
the most recent theories of literary art. 
In the Iliad and Odyssey the tale of 
Helen is without a beginning and with- 
out an end, like a frieze on a Greek tem- 
ple. She crosses the stage as a figure 
familiar to all. The hearers clearly did 
not need to be told who Helen was, nor 
anything about her youth. 

The famous judgment of Paris, the 
beginning of evil to Achzeans and Lion 
men, is only mentioned once, late, and in 
a passage of doubtful authenticity. Of 
her reconciliation to 
her wedded lord, 
Menelaus, not a 
word is said; of her 
end, we are told no 
more than that for 
her and him a man- 
sion in Elysium is 
prepared, 


“*“ Where comes not hail, 
nor rain, nor any snow.”’ 


We leave her hap- 
py in Argos, a smile 
on her lips, a gift in 
her hands, as we met 
her in Troy, beauti- 
ful, adored despite 
her guilt, as sweet in 
her repentance as in 
her unvexed Argive 
home. Women sel- 
dom mention her, in 
the epic, but with 
horror and anger; 
men never address 
her but in gentle 
courtesy. What is 
her secret? How 
did she leave her 
home with Paris, beguiled by love, by 
magic, or driven by the implacable 
Aphrodite? Homer is silent on all of 
these things; these things, doubtless, 
were known by his audience. In his 
poem she moves as a thing of simple 
grace, courtesy, and kindness, save when 
she rebels against her doom, after see- 
ing her lover fly from her husband’s 
spear. Had we only Homer, by far our 
earliest source, we should know little of 
the romance of Helen; should only know 
that a lawless love brought ruin on Troy 
and sorrow on the Achzans ; and this is 
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thrown out, with no moral comment, 
without praise or blame. The end, we 
learn, was peace, and beauty was recon- 
ciled to life. There is no explanation, no 
dénofiment ; and we know how much dé- 
nofiments and explanations hampered 
Scott and Shakespeare. From these 
trammels Homer is free, as a god is free 
from mortal limitations. 

All this, so ancient, so original, is akin, 
in practice, to recent theories of what art 
should be, and what art seldom is, per- 
haps never is, in learned, modern hands. 

Modern enough, again, is the choice of 
a married woman for 
the heroine of the 
earliest love tale. 
Apollonius Rhodius 
sings (and no man 
has ever sung so 
well) of a maiden’s 
love; Virgil, of a 
widow’s; Homer, of 
love that has defied 
law, blindly obedi- 
ent to destiny, and 
which dominates 
even Zeus. »- Once 
again, Helen is nota 
very young girl; un- 
gallant chronolo- 
gists have attributed 
to her I know not 
whatage. Wethink 
of her as about the 
age of the Venus of 
Milo; in truth, she 
was “ageless and 
inimortal.’’ Homer 
never describes her 
beauty ; we only see 
it reflected in the 
eyes of the old men, 
white and weak, thin-voiced as cicalas ; 
but her’s is a loveliness «to turn an old 
man young.’’ ‘It is no marvel,’’ they 
say, ‘‘that for her sake Trojans and 
Acheeans slay each other.’’ 

She was embroidering at a mighty web, 
working in gold and scarlet the sorrows 
for her sake, when they called her to the 
walls to see Paris fight Menelaus, in the 
last year of the war. There she stands, 
in raiment of silvery white, her heart 
yearning for her’ old love and her own 
city. Already her thought is far from 
Paris. Was it ever with Paris ? That is her 
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A FRESCO FROM POMPEII, IN THE MUSEUM AT NAPLES, REPRESENTING THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 


secret. A very oldlegend, mentioned by the 
Bishop of Thessalonica, Eustathius, tells 
us that Paris magically beguiled her in 
the form of Menelaus, her lord, as Uther 
beguiled Ygerne. She sees the son of 
Priani play the dastard in the fight ; she 
turns in wrath on Aphrodite, who would 
lure her back to his arms; but to his arms 
she must go, ‘for the daughter of Zeus 
was afraid.’’ Violence is put upon beau- 
ty; it is soiled, or seems soiled, in its 
way through the world. Helen urges 
. Paris again into the war. He has a heart 
invincibly light and gay; shame does not 
weigh on him. ‘Not every man is val- 


iant every day,’’ he says; yet, once en- 
gaged in battle, he bears him bravely, 
and his arrows rain death among the 
mailclad Acheeans. 

What Homer thinks of Paris we can 
only guess. His beauty is the bane of 
Ilios; but Homer forgives so much to 
beauty. In the end of the Iliad, Helen 
sings the immortal dirge over Hector, the 
stainless knight, «with thy loving kind- 
ness and thy gentle speech.” 

In the Odyssey, she is at home again, 
playing the gracious part of hostess to 
Odysseus’s wandering son, pouring into 
the bowl the magic herb of Egypt, 
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‘which brings forgetfulness of sorrow.” 
The wanderer departs with a gift for his 
bride, «to wear upon the day of her de- 
sire, a memorial of the hands of Helen,”’ 
the beautiful hands, that in Troy or Ar- 
gos were never idle. 

Of Helen, from Homer, we know no 
more. Grace, penitence in exile, peace 
at home, these are the portion of her who 
set East and West at war and ruined the 
city of Priam of the ashen spear. As in 
the strange legend preserved by Servius, 
the commentator on Virgil, Helen wore a 
ted star-stone, whence fell gouts of blood, 
that vanished ere they touched her swan’s 
neck ; so all the blood shed for her sake 
leaves Helen stainless. Of Homer’s Helen 
we know no more. 

The later Greek fancy, playin g about the 
shape of beauty, wove a myriad of new 
fancies, or disinterred from legend old be- 
liefs untouched by Homer. Helen was the 
daughter of the swan—that is, as was 
later explained, of Zeus in the shape of a 
swan. Her loveliness, even in childhood, 
plunged her in many adventures. The- 
seus carried her off; her brothers rescued 
her. All the princes of Achzea competed 
for her hand, having first taken an oath 
to avenge whomsoever she might choose 
for her husband. ‘The choice fell on the 
correct and honorable, but rather incon- 
spicuous, Menelaus, and they dwelt in 
Sparta, beside the Eurotas, 
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was later recognized as of the royal blood 
of Troy. He came to Lacedemon on an 
embassy, he saw Helen, and destiny had 
its way. 

Concerning the details in this most an- 
cient love story, we learn nothing from 
Homer, who merely makes Paris remind 
Helen of their bridal night in the isle of 
Cranae. But from Homer we learn that 
Paris carried off not only the wife of 
Menelaus, but many of his treasures. To 
the poet of the Iliad, the psychology of 
the wooing would have seemed a simple 
matter. Like the later vase-painters, he 
would have shown us Paris beside Helen, 
Aphrodite standing near, accompanied by 
the figure of Peith6—Persuasion. 

Homer always escapes our psychologi- 
cal problems by throwing the weight of 
our deeds and misdeeds on a god or a 
goddess, or on destiny. To have fled 
from her lord and her one child, Hermi- 
one, was not in keeping with the charac- 
ter of Helen as Homer draws it. Her te- 
pentance is almost Christian in its ex- 
pression, and repentance indicates a con- 
Sciousness of sin and of shame, which 
Helen frequently professes. Thus she, at 
least, does not, like Homer, in his chival- 
rous way, throw all the blame on the im- 
mortals and on destiny. The ready ac- 
quiescence of Helen in destiny makes 
part of the comic element in «La Belle 


sal 
‘in a hollow. of the rifted 
hills.’”? Then, from across the 
sea, came the beautiful and 
fatal Paris, son of Priam, 
King of Troy. As a child, 
Paris had been exposed on 
the mountains, because his 
mother dreamed that she 
brought forth a firebrand. 
He was rescued by a shep- 
herd; he tended the flocks; 
he loved the daughter of a 
river god, Gnone. Then 
came the naked goddesses, to 
seek at the hand of the most beautiful of 
mortals the prize of beauty. Aphrodite 
won the golden apple from the queen 
of heaven, Hera, and the goddess of war 
and wisdom, Athena, bribing the judge 
by the promise of the fairest wife in the 
world. No incident is more frequently 
celebrated in poetry and art, to which it 
lends such gracious opportunities. Paris 
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Héléne,’”’ but the mirth only arises out of 
the incongruity between Parisian ideas 
and those of ancient Greece. 

Helen is freely and bitterly blamed in 
the Odyssey by Penelope, chiefly because 
of the ruinous consequences which fol- 
lowed her flight. Still, there is one pas- 
sage, when Penelope prudently hesitates 


about recognizing her returned lord, 
12 
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which makes it just possible that a 
legend chronicled by Eusebius was 
known to Homer,—namely, the tale al- 
ready mentioned, that Paris beguiled her 
in the shape of Menelaus. The incident 
is very old, as in the story of Zeus and 
Amphitryon, and might be used when- 
ever a lady’s character needed to be saved. 
But this anecdote, on the whole, is incon- 
sistent with the repentance of Helen, and 
is not in Homer’s manner. 

The early lyric poet, Stesichorus, is said 
to have written harshly against Helen. 
She punished him by blindness, and he 
indited a palinode, explaining that it was 
not she who went to Troy, but a woman 
fashioned by the gods in her likeness, out 
of mist and light. The real Helen re- 
mained safely and with honor in Egypt. 
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Euripides has made this idea, which was 
calculated to please him, the ground- 
work of his «‘ Helena,’’ but it never had a 
strong hold on the Greek imagination. 

The Iliad shows us little of Paris and 
Helen. We know that, after scorning 
him, she was driven into his embrace by 
Aphrodite, and that she tried to revive 
courage and honor in his heart, and urged 
him, in company with Hector, to the 
field. 

Concerning the later feats, and the death 
of Paris, Homer says very little. He slew 
Achilles by an arrow-shot in the Sceean 
gate, and prophecy was fulfilled. He 
himself fell by another shaft, perhaps the 
poisoned shaft of Philoctetes. In the 
fourth or fifth century of our era a late 
poet, Quintus Smyrnezeus, described Par- 
is’s journey in quest of a healing spell, to 
the forsaken Gnone, and her refusal to 
aid him; her death on his funeral pyre. 
Quintus is a poet of extraordinary merit 
for his age, and scarcely deserves the re- 
proach of laziness affixed on him by Lord 
Tennyson. 

On the whole, Homer seems to have a 
kind of half-contemptuous liking for the 
beautiful Paris. Later art represents him 
as a bowman of girlish charms, wearing 
a Phrygian cap. There is a late legend 
that he had a son, Corythus, by Cénone, 
and that he killed the lad in a moment 
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of jealousy, finding him with Helen and 
failing to recognize him. On the death 
of Paris, perhaps by virtue of the custom 
of the Levirate, Helen became the wife 
of his brother, Deiphobus. 

How her reconciliation with Menelaus 
was brought about we do not learn from 
Homer, who, in the Odyssey, accepts it 
as a fact. The earliest traditional hint 
on the subject is given by the famous 
“« Coffer of Cypselus,’’ a work of the sey- 
enth century, B.c., which Pausanias saw 
at Olympia, in 174 A.D. Here, on a band 
of ivory, was represented, among other 
scenes from the tale of Troy, Menelaus 
rushing, sword in hand, to slay Helen. 
According to Stesichorus, the army was 
about to stone her after the fall of Ilios, 
but relented, amazed by her beauty. 

Of her later life in Lacedeemon, noth- 
ing is known on really ancient authority, 
and later traditions vary. The Spartans 
showed her sepulchre and her shrine at 
Therapnze, where she was worshipped. 
Herodotus tells us how Helen, as a god- 
dess, appeared in her temple and healed 
a deformed child, making her the fairest 
woman in Sparta, inthe reign of Ariston. 
It may, perhaps, be conjectured that in 
Sparta, Helen occupied the place of a 
local Aphrodite, In another late story 
she dwells in the isle of Leuke, a shad- 
owy bride.of the shadowy Achilles. The 


mocking Lucian, in his ‘‘ Vera Historia,” 
meets Helen in the Fortunate Islands, 
whence she elopes with one of his com- 
panions. Again, the sons of Menelaus, 
by a concubine, were said to have driven 
Helen from Sparta on the death of her 
lord, and she was murdered in Rhodes, 
by the vengeance of Polyxo, whose hus- 
band fell at Troy. But, among all these 
inventions, that of Homer stands out 
pre€minent. Helen and Menelaus do 
not die, they are too near akin to Zeus; 
they dwell immortal, not among the 
shadows of heroes and of famous ladies 
dead and gone, but in Elysium, the par- 
adise at the world’s end, unvisited by 
storms. 


‘““ Beyond these voices there is peace,” 


It is plain that, as a love story, the tale 
of Paris and Helen must to modern read- 
ers seem meager. To Greece, in every 
age, the main interest lay not in the pas- 
sion of the beautiful pair, but in its world- 
wide consequences: the clash of Europe 
and Asia, the deaths of kings, the ruin 
wrought in their homes, the consequent 
fall of the great and ancient Achzean civ- 
ilization. ‘To the Greeks, the Trojan war 
was what the Crusades are in later his- 
tory. As in the Crusades, the West as- 
sailed the East for an ideal, not to recover 
the Holy Sepulchre of our religion, but 
to win back the living type of beauty 
and of charm. Perhaps, ere the sun 
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lenic history. They sought 
beauty, and they found it, 
they brought it home, and 
with beauty, their bane. zons. 
Wherever Helen went ‘‘she 
brought calamity,’’ in this a type of all 
the famous and peerless ladies of old 
days, of Cleopatra and of Mary Stuart. 
Romance and poetry have nothing less 
plausible than the part which Cleopatra 
played in the history of the world, a 
world well lost by Mark Antony for her 
sake. The flight from Actium might 
seem as much a mere poet’s dream as the 
gathering of the Achzeans at Aulis, if 
we were not certain that the fatal flight 
is truly chronicled. 

From the earliest times, even from 
times before Homer (whose audience is 
supposed to know all about Helen), the 
imagination of Greece, and later, the im- 
agination of the civilized world, has played 
about Helen, devising about her all that 
possibly could be devised. She was the 
daughter of Zeus by Nemesis, or by Le- 
da; or the daughter of the swan, or a 
child of the changeful moon, brooding 
on ‘‘the formless and multiform waters.” 
She could speak in the voices of all 
women, hence she was named ‘ Echo,”’ 
and we might fancy that, like the witch 
of the Brocken, she could 
appear to every man in 
the likeness of his own 
first love. The ancient 
Egyptians either knew 
her, or invented legends 
of her to amuse the in- 
quiring Greeks. She 
had touched at Sidon, and 
perhaps Astaroth is only 
her Sidonian name. What- 
ever could be told of beau- 
ty, in its charm, its perils, 
tue dangers with which it 
surrounds its lovers, the 
purity which it retains, 
unsmirched by all the sins 
that are done for beauty’s 
sake, could be told of 
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Helen. Like a golden cup, 
as M. Paul de St. Victor 
says, she was carried from 

\ lips to lips of heroes, but 
fl the gold remains unsullied 
Be and unalloyed. To heaven 
Sif -/ it returns again, to heaven 
which is its own, and looks 

down serenely on men slain, 
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towns. Yet with death it 
gives immortality by its kiss, and Paris 
and Menelaus live, because they have 
touched the lips of Helen. Through the 
grace of Helen, for whom he fell, Sarpe- 
don’s memory endures, and Achilles and 
Memnon, the son of the Morning, and 
Troy is more imperishable than Carthage, 
or Rome, or Corinth, though Helen 


“Burnt the topless towers of Ilium.”’ 


In one brief passage, Marlowe did more 
than all poets since Stesichorus, or, at 
least, since the epithalamium of Theo- 
critus, for the glory of Helen. Roman 
poets knew her best as an enemy of their 
fabulous ancestors, and, in the A‘neid, 
Virgil’s hero draws his sword to slay 
her. Through the Middle Ages, in the 
romances of Troy, she wanders as a 
shining shadow of the ideally fair, like 
Gwinnevere, who so often recalls her in 
the Arthurian legends. The chivalrous 
medieval poets and the Celts could un- 
derstand better than the Romans the phi- 
losophy of the world well lost for love. 
Modern poetry, even in Goethe’s “ Sec- 
i ond Part of Faust,’’ has 
not been very fortunately 
inspired by Helen, except 
in tne few lines which she 
speaks in «‘ The Dream of 
Fair Women.” 


“YT had great beauty ; ask thou 
not my namnie.’’ 


Mr. William Morris’s 
Helen, in the ‘Earthly 
Paradise,’’ charms at the 
time of reading, but, per- 
haps, leaves little abiding 
memory. The Helen of 
«Troilus and Cressida’’ 
is not one of Shakes- 
peare’s immortal women, 
and Mr. Rossetti’s ballad 


FANCY, MY FALCON. 


is fantastic and somewhat false in tone, 
—a romantic pastiche. Where Euripides 
twice failed, in the ««’Troades’”’ and the 
“Helena,’’ it can be given to few to suc- 
ceed. Helen is best left to her earliest- 
known minstrel, for who can recapture 
the grace, the tenderness, the melan- 
choly, and the charm of the daughter 
of Zeus in the Odyssey and the Iliad? 
The sightless eyes of Homer saw her 
clearest, and Helen was best understood 
by the wisdom of his unquestioning 
simplicity. 

As if to prove how entirely, though so 
many hands paltered with her legend, 
Helen is Homer’s alone, there remains 
no great nor typical work of Greek art 
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which represents her beauty, and the 
breasts from which were modeled cups 
of gold for the service of the gods. We 
have only paintings on vases, or work on 
gems, which, though graceful, is conven- 
tional and might represent any other her- 
oine, Polyxena, or Eriphyle. No Helen 
from the hands of Phidias or Scopas has 
survived to our time, and the grass may 
be growing in Therapnee over the shat- 
tered remains of her only statue. 

As Stesichorus fabled that only an eido- 
lon of Helen went to Troy, so, except in 
the Iliad and Odyssey, we meet only 
shadows of her loveliness, phantasms 
woven out of clouds, and the light of 
setting suns. 


FROM A VASE IN THE MUSEUM AT NAPLES. 


FANCY, 


MY BPALCON. 


By EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Fancy, my falcon, from this willing wrist 

Leap forth, and roam the radiant morning weather ! 
Float high, till all its haicyon amethyst 

Has bathed thy bold wings to their downiest feather ! 
Here, far below thee, in the meadow’s inist, 

I feel, dear bird, that still we bide together, 
Since back to earth, whene’er the mood may list, 

I lure thee by a touch upon thy tether ! 


THE BELLMAN. 
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A PARTING AND A MEETING. 


By W. D. HOWELLS. 


IU 


HEY drove along in the old chaise, 
with the top down, underthe bright 
forenoon sun. The June warmth hada 
hint of summer heat in it, but a light 
wind blew cool in their faces out of the 
northwest. It had rained over night, and 
the earth seemed washed as clean as the 
sky. Where the woods were cut away 
from the smoothly packed road, the laurel 
was coming in bloom; where the trees 
closed upon it the pine tufts purred, and 
the birch leaves sang in the breeze, so 
near that she had to put up her hand to 
keep a bough from switching them in the 
face, now and then; the horse made 
snatches at the foliage, and from time to 
time champed thoughtfully on his bit, as 
if he fancied he might have caught a leaf 
in his mouth. 
The young man held the lax rein in one 
hand, while he held closely in the other 


the hand of the young girl beside him. 
She seemed more conscious of what the 
horse was doing than he, and she returned 
his long gaze with eyes that made little 
flights of anxiety away from his, to the 
right and the left, and then settled back 
to the joy of dwelling on his face. It was 
the thin, aquiline face of New England ; 
the cheek-bones were high, and touched 
with a color that kept itself pure, though 
his long hands were a country brown ; his 
eyes were blue, and his hair pale yellow. 
His looks had no aquiline fierceness from 
his profile, but only a gentle intensity, 
unless it might better be called a mild 
rapture. 

She was tall and slim, like himself, and 
she was of his height where she sat be- 
side him, pulled away into the corner of 
the chaise, and yet drawn toward him 
in a tender droop. Her face was nar- 
row, and that made the corners of her 
pretty mouth show far into her cheeks. 
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Her nose was tilted a little above it, but 
it was straight and fine from the tip up- 
wards; her eyes were set rather near to- 
gether, and her forehead had the hair 
drawn low on it, and close to her mobile 
brows. A wide-fronted scoop-bonnet 
flared round her little head, with ribbons 
that fell to the waist of her very high- 
waisted green silk dress, made in the 
fashion of seventy years ago, with a skirt 
ending in closely-gathered ruffles a foot 
deep. The young man wore a blue coat 
with brass buttons, tight sleeves, and a 
high quilted collar; he had passed, sev- 
eral times, round his throat a cambric 
cravat ; and his pantaloons, closely-fitted 
to his legs, met his gaiters at the ankles. 
They were country people, and their cos- 
tumes, which their figures gave distinc- 
tion, were not those of the very moment 
in London and Paris. 
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He was Roger Burton, and he had 
taught the academy at Birchfield for the 
past year. He was twenty-seven, and 
Chloe Mason was twenty. Her father was 
the doctor in Birchfield, and when Roger 
came up from Boston way to take the 
school, he spent a few days iu the doctor’s 
house, until he could find a settled board- 
ing place. Chloe had been the head of 
the household since her mother’s death, 
and she sat at the head of the table, and 
poured out Roger's tea without looking 
toward him, so that it could hardly be 
called love at sight in her. But they 
both fell in love with each other at once, 
and they began keeping company almost 
from the first. 

Before the end of the first year it was 
known that they were engaged, but they 
were not really engaged till quite near 
the close of the spring term. Then she 
ran away from home for a little visit at 
her grandfather’s in Medbury, to have a 
chance, she said, to think it over. As 
soon as the school closed he came over 
after her; he told her that he came to 
help her think. She answered him, from 
the fright and joy his coming gave her, 
that this was a silly excuse, and she would 
hardly kiss him ; but she let him stay till 
eleven o’clock, the night he arrived, before 
she drove him away to the tavern at the 
cross-roads, where he had put up. She 
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said she guessed he would get locked out 
if he was not careful; and, in fact, the 
landlord came down to let him in with 
his night-clothes on, but chewing tobacco 
as ifit were high noon. That was Friday 
night, and this was Saturday morning. 

The horse and chaise were her grand- 
father’s, and the squire told the young 
man that if he was not going anywhere 
in particular, and not in a hurry to get 
there, the horse was just the horse he 
wanted. 

They started early, to be alone together 
as long as they could, and they let the 
horse loiter over the road at will. They 
were not always quite certain where they 
were, but again Chloe thought she knew; 
she used to be a great deal at her grand- 
father’s when she was little, and every 
now and then she did really come toa 
place that she remembered. 

As they lingered on the way, they talked 
without stopping a moment. Their love 
was yet so newly owned that they were 
full of delicious surprises for each other, 
whether they found out that they were 
alike in a thing, or unlike. 

«What are you looking at so hard?”’ 
she asked, at one time, and a little quaver 
came into her voice, which almost died in 
her throat from emotion. 

“What are you looking at so hard ?’’ 
he demanded in turn; and they took a 
fresh hold upon each other’s hands. 

“JT am not looking at anything,’’ she 
said, and she let her glance flutter away 
from him to prove it. 

‘‘T am looking at something,”’ he said. 
“T am looking at your mouth.”’ 

«What for?’’ she tempted him. 

«To see why it is so beautiful. Iam 
glad it isn’t one of those shallow mouths, 
that seem just on the surface.”’ 

He continued to study her face with a 
dreamy interest which she bore without 
blushing. «Features don’t seem to mean 
much of anything if you take them sepa- 
rately; and it’s the look in a face that 
keeps it together. I wonder what it is 
makes your look? The soul, I suppose; 
the features don’t; and it must be our 
souls that we care for in one another. 
Don’t you believe so?”’ 

“Yes; of course. It’s you I care for; 
and I should care just as much for you 
if you were dead and gone, as I do now,” 
said the girl. 
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«When you went away,’’ he continued, 
“IT tried to picture your face in my mind. 


But I couldn't. You were just something 
sweet and true, something dear and lovely ; 
but you had no form.” 

‘Well, 7 could see you as plain as if 
you stood before ine all the time. And 
you were full as real.’’ 


«That is very curious.’’ He resumed 


sinlid: 


his contemplation of her face, from the 
muse he had fallen into. ‘How strange 
it allis. Is this you, Chloe, or is some- 
thing else you? When I think of you— 
when I look at you’’— 

She suddenly lost her patience. 
don’t look so at me!”’ 

“How?” 

«Asif you didn’t see me!”’ 


«Well, 
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«But I do see you!” 

«Well, then, Zook as if you did. Oh, 
look out for that horse!’ The horse had 
turned abruptly out of the road toward a 
bit of pasturage near the wayside wall: 
the chaise hung by one wheel at the edge 
of the gully dividing the road from the 
grass that had taken his fancy. ‘In 
another minute we should have been 
tippedover. Do be careful, Roger !’’ she 
palpitated, after he had recalled the horse 
from his wanderings, and set out with 
him again on theirs. ‘‘If you can’t drive 
any better than that, you’d better let me.”’ 

«Would you like to drive? You 
may!” 

“If I did, I shouldn’t go to sleep over 
it. How absent-minded you are!” 

«Don’t you like it?” 

«J like—you. Oh, don’t! There’s a 
carriage coming! I should think you 
would be ashamed! Well—<herve, then ! 
And I kxow they saw us !”’ 

“‘T don’t believe they did. They were 
too far off. See! they are turning down 
another road.” 

‘Well, do behave, anyway!”’ 

«May I put my arm around you!”’ 

«No, I want to talk seriously with you, 
Roger ; and I can’t think if you do that.” 

‘‘How strange that is! I wish you 
would explain why you can’t think if I 
put my arm around you. What do you 
do if you don’t think ?”’ 

“How silly! Feel, I presume.’’ 

« Well, why not feel, then? Feeling is 
better than thinking, if love is feeling, 
isn’t it? But perhaps love is thinking, 
too.”’ 

“It ought to be,’’ she sighed. «Or, at 
least, we ought to think about it.” 

‘“‘Well, let us think about it, then; I 
don’t know a pleasanter subject. What 
do you suppose it really is? Whyshould 
I care so much for you, and nothing for 
another person? What is the law of 
it? For it must have alaw. It wasn’t 
blind chance that made us care for each 
other. You can’t imagine our caring for 
any one else? ”’ 

‘No. I can’t imagine that at all— 
now.”’ 

“Now?” 

«Why, I presume if I hadn’t ever seen 
you—if you hadn’t ever come to Birch- 
field—I might have got to caring for 
somebody else. Ira Dickerman, very 
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likely.’ She pulled away to her corner 
of the chaise, and looked at him with 
mocking laughter in her eyes. 

The young man turned his face 
away, and she looked forward and peered 
up into it to see if she had vexed him. 
But he only said, rather sadly: «Ira is 


smart. He will make a good lawyer. 
He is more practical than Iam. Your 
father would rather have had him, 


Chloe.”’ 

‘Rather can have him yet, if he wants 
him,’’ said the girl, and they both 
laughed.’ «‘/ don’t. But I guess you 
can be practical enough—if you want to.” 

«You’re afraid I shan’t want to. Is 
that what you’re going to be serious 
about ?”’ 

«Not unless you wish I should, 
Roger,’’ she answered fondly. 

‘©T do wish you should. How do you 
think I could be more practical ?”’ 

«Well, grandfather thinks you might 
study law while you're teaching ; fe did. 
And I don’t believe he cares much for 
writing poetry— There! / likeit! And 
I presume they all think ’’— 

«What?” 

‘©That you’re rather notional.’’ 

Roger sighed. 

«T presume I shall always be a school- 
master. I shall never be very well off, 
nor get into Congress—like Ira.”’ 

‘Now, if you keep bringing up Ira 
Dickerman ’’— 

«‘T won’t. But I know they’d rather 
—Well, I won’t say it! And they’re 
right about me. I know I’m notional.” 
He was silent long enough to let her de- 
ny that he was notional at all; and then 


he said: ‘There is one thing that 
troubles me, Chloe. Last night I got to 
thinking— Now, this will make you 
angry !”’ 


«No, go on!’’ said the girl, and she 
took a firmer grip of his hand to reassure 
him. 

“You know what our thoughts are, 
and how they won’t be commanded? 
Well, last night I didn’t sleep much. 
I got to thinking about love.’’ She 
blushed a little, and her hand trembled in 
his. ‘‘There’s something in me—I don’t 
know how to explain it exactly—that 
makes me hate to have things fade out, 
and die out, the way they all seem to do. 
I should like to get something that would 
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last. Now, the way I look at married 
people, their love doesn’t seem to have 
lasted. They’re good friends—sometimes, 
and I don’t know but most of the time— 
but something’s gone, and it seems to be 
their love. How did it go? When did it 
begin to go? It seems now to be the 
whole of life, and if life went on anywhere 
else, love ought to go on withit. If we 
can’t think how it had a beginning—and 
I can’t; it seems to me as if I always 
cared for you’’— 

«That’s just the way it seems to me, 
too,’’ she murmured. 

«Why, then, it oughtn’t to be possible 
for it to have an end.”’ 

“<CNO.”’ 

Something in her tone made him look 
up at her, for he had been talking with a 
downward glance, in the way he had, and 
now he saw her chin trembling. He was 
beginning, ‘‘Do you believe;’’ but he 
ended, ‘I don’t believe our love will pass 
away ; I can’t believe it.”’ 

She made two or three trials, before 
she could harden herself to say: «I 
don’t see how we’re different from other 
folks.’’ 

“ But we cau be different. Wecan say, 
here and now, that we will love each other 
so that our love will never die as long as 
we live, can’t we? Let us think. Of course, 
I know that you are beautiful, and I do 
love your beauty.’’ She gave a little sob, 
and he said, ‘Oh, don’t!’’ 

She pulled her hand away to make 


search for her handkerchief. ‘It isn’t 
anything. I can’t helpit. I presume I 
like your looks, too, Roger. Do you 


think that is wrong?”’ 

She glimmered at him with wet eyes 
above the handkerchief she held over her 
quivering mouth. 

‘Oh, no! It can’t be.”’ 

“But you think—you think if we care 
for each other’s looks so much, and the 
looks go—that—that ’’— 

“No, I don’t think that.’’ 

“Yes, you do, Roger! You must be 
honest with me. You know you think 
that! Well, I hope I shall die, then, be- 
fore my looks go; for if you didn’t care 
for me ’’— 

“Chloe! Do you think it was your 
looks I fell in love with? You know it 
wasn’t. It was you—you behind your 
looks. ‘Something that was more you 
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than all your looks are. And I believe 
that my love for you will last forever, 
just what it is now.” 

‘You are just saying that.” 

‘Indeed, I am not. I believe that if 
people truly love each other—what is best 
in each other—as we do, their love cannot 
die. I know that you don’t care for my 
looks, any more than I care for yours.” 

She had dried her eyes, but she shook 
her head woefully, with so tragical a droop 
of the corners of her mouth that when she 
said innocently, «I don’t know,” Burton 
broke out laughing, and dropped the reins 
altogether to catch her in his arms and 
kiss the droop out of both the corners. 
The horse seized a moment favorable for 
browsing and drew up as skilfully as if 
he had been driven to a wayside birch, 
and began a tranquil satisfaction of his 
baffled appetite for foliage. 

‘‘Poor girl. Now I have made you un- 
happy !” 

‘No, no!’’ she said, laughing and cry- 
ing at once, and struggling as much to 
keep herself in his hold as to release her- 
self from it. ‘I am not unhappy at all. 
Iam excited. And I said as much as you 
did—I was as much to blame—I put you 
up toit. I presume I’m crying more to 
think how miserable I should be if ] 
didn’t trust you so. Butif I trust you, I 
am not afraid, and you may go on and say 
anything.” 

“No,” he returned with a sort of serious 
joy, ‘‘I have nothing more to say. And 
perhaps you have got at the answer to the 
riddle. If we always have faith we shall 
have love. Or, turn it the other way ; it’s 
true that way, too.’’ 

He sat letting her get back her spirits 
and repair her looks, and he would per- 
haps not have started of his own motion 
at all. When she put her handkerchief 
back into her pocket at last, she said 


gently: ‘Don’t you think we'd better 
drive on, Roger? I’m afraid it’s getting 
latex: 


He pulled out the burly silver watch 
whose seal dangled by a black ribbon from 
his fob. 

“It?s only eleven; we can easily get 
back by twelve, if we can only find out 
where we are, and start right.” 

She looked out to the right and left, 
and then stood up and peered around. 
“‘T don’t seem to know anything, here. 
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It’s a judgment on us for talking so, if 
we're lost!” 

“Then yonder’s a sign of forgiveness,” 
said Roger, and he pointed with his whip 
toward the finger-board at the cross-roads 
a little way in front of them. 

«So itis!’ she cried joyfully, and she 
composed herself in her seat again ; while 
Roger prevailed with the old horse to go 
so much farther as to bring them in read- 
ing range of the finger-board. It pointed 
with one finger toward the little hamlet or 
group of houses where Chloe’s grand- 
father lived, seven miles away. 

‘Dear !’’ she cried. «I don’t see how 
we ever got so far, or how we came. We 
shall be dreadfully late to dinner.”’ 

‘« Did they expect us back ?”’ asked the 
young man. 

“T don’t know. I presume so. I dd tell 
grandmother we might go to Louisburg. 
What does it say on the other side?” 

He urged the horse a little way round, 
so as to read on the reverse of the board : 
«Shakers, one-half mile.’’ 

“Oh, zow I know where I am!”’ she 
exulted. ‘Did you ever go to a Shaker 
village ?’’ and she hardly waited for him 
tosay no. ‘Well, then, it’s the greatest 
thing in the world to see; and I can’t 
think why I didn’t bring you here in the 
first place. I can get grandmother’s 
things here just as well, and a great deal 
better; I told her that if we went to 
Louisburg, I’d goto the store for her, but 
now it’s all turned out for the best, and I 
can show you the Shaker village. Iused 
to come here with grandfather when I 
was little. He did some law business for 
them. You’ve surely heard of them, 
Rovers) 

“Oh, yes ; but I don’t remember what, 
exactly. Do they have a tavern? Per- 
haps we could get dinner there.’ 

“Yes; wecould. They have no tav- 
erns ; but they entertain anybody that 
asks. If you haven’t ever been in a 
Shaker settlement— Drive right straight 
along, Roger! I guess you'll think it 
the most curious place you were ever in. 
They think they’re like the early Chris- 
tians; they live all in two or three big 
families and own everything -together. 
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They came in here from York State, and 
they say Mother Ann saw the place in 
vision before they came.’’ 

«Mother Ann? ”’ 

«Yes; she’s the one that founded 
them ; they believe she had revelations. 
Folks say they have a little pen on the 
side of the hill behind the village, and 
they think they have got Satan shut up 
in it. Grandfather doesn’t believe they 
think that. They think they are living 
the angelic life here on earth, and they 
dance in their meetings.’’ 

Roger tried to get the horse in motion. 

«Well, let us go there, then! I should 
like to know what the angelic life looks 
dikes? 

«Well, if it’s like /¢hat,’’ said Chloe, 
and she laughed as if at some grotesque 
memory. 

«« Are they so ridiculous?” 

«No. Not always. And I can’t un- 
derstand folks going to make fun, the 
way some do. It isn’t dancing exactly, 
it’s more like marching. And they have 
preaching, and singing of their own kind 
that the spirits gave them. It’s a pity it 
isn’t Sunday, so that we could go to one 
of their meetings. I don’t know as it’s 
right to go toa meeting just out of curi- 
osity, though. Do you think it would 
petaa 

«You seem to have done so.”’ 

«« Grandfather took me, and I was little ; 
grandmother didn’t like it, even then, I 
guess. I don’t know whether we'd better 
go to the Shakers, after all, Roger!” 

«But we can’t go to their meeting to- 
day, you say ’’— 

““No, that’s true, I forzot. “And I 
suppose it will be about the best thing 
wecando. It’s rather of an old story to 
ene 

‘©Then we won’t go, Chloe. 
care for it, unless you do.”’ 

«Yes, yes. Goon. I only wanted to 
know if you really d@zd care.’’ 

He shook the reins again and said: 
“Get up,’’ and the horse looked round, 
as if to assure himself that it was he was 
meant. He made a final snatch at ran- 
dom among the nearest boughs, and came 
off with his mouth full of pine-needles. 
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(To be concluded in the February number.) 
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ROM Maxwell Pollock, Esq., No. — 
Fifth avenue, New York, to Stephen 
Cranbrooke, Esq., Club, New 
York. 
«« May 30, 189-. 
«<My dear Cranbrooke: 

«You will wonder why I follow up our 
conversation of last evening with a letter. 
Why, instead of speaking, I should write 
what is left to be said between us two. 
But after a sleepless night, of which my 
little wife suspects nothing, I am impelled 
to confide in you—my oldest friend, her 
friend, although you and she have not 
yet grown to the comprehension of each 
other I hoped for when she married me 
three years ago—a secret that has begun 
to weigh heavy upon my soul. 

«<I do notneed to remind you that, since 
our college days, you have known me 
subject to fits of moodiness and depres- 
sion upon which you have often rallied 
me. How many times you havesaid that 
a fellow to whom Fate has given health, 
strength, opportunity, and fortune—and 
recently the treasure of a lovely and loy- 
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ing wife—has no business to ad- 
mit the word ‘depression’ into 
his vocabulary. Thisistrue. I 
acknowledge it as I have a thou- 
sand times before. I am a fool, a 
coward to shrink from what is 
before me. But I was still more 
of a fool and a coward when I 
married her. For her sake, the prospect 
of my death before this summer wanes, 
impels me to own to you my certainty 
that my end is close at hand. 

«.Inevery generation of our family since 
the old fellow who came over from Eng- 
land and founded us on Massachusetts 
soil, the oldest son has been snatched out 
of life upon the threshold of his thirtieth 
year. Icarried into college with me an 
indelible impression of the sudden and 
distressing death of my father, at that 
period of his prosperous career, and of the 
wild cry of my widowed mother when 
she clasped me to her breast, and prayed 
Heaven might avert the doom from me. 

«« Everything that philosophy, science, 
common sense could bring to the task of 
arguing me out of a belief in the trans- 
mission of this sentence of a higher power 
to me, has been tried. I have studied, 
traveled, lived, enjoyed myself in a ra- 
tional way, have loved and won the one 
woman upon earth for me—have reveled 
in her wifely tenderness. I have tried to 
do my duty as a man and a citizen,—in 
all other respects I believe myself to be 
entirely rational, cool-headed, unemio- 
tional,—but I have never been able to 
down that specter. He is present at every 
feast, and although in perfectly good 
health, I resolved yesterday to put the 
question to a practical test. I called at 
the office of an eminent specialist, whom 
I had never met, although doubtless he 
knows my name, as I know his. 
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“Joining the throng of waiting folk in 
Dr. ——’s outer office, I turned over the 
leaves of the last number of Punch, with 
what grim enjoyment of its menu of jocu- 
larity you may conceive. When my turn 
came, I asked for a complete physical 
examination. But the doctor got no far- 
ther than my heart before I was conscious 
of awakening interest on his part. When 
the whole business was over, he told me 
frankly that in what he was pleased to 
call ‘a magnificent physique’ there was 
but one blemish—a spot upon the ripe 
side of a peach; a certain condition of 
the heart that ‘might or might not’ 
give serious trouble in the future. 

«««Might or might not!’ Howlenvied 
the smooth spoken man of science his 
ability to say these words so glibly. 
While I took his medical advice,—that 
between us was not worth a straw, and 
he knew it, and I knew it,—I was think- 
ing of Ethel. I saw her face when she 
should know the worst ; and I became, 
immediately, an abject, cringing, timor- 
ous thing, that crept out of the doctor’s 
office into the spring sunshine, wonder- 
ing why the world was all a-cold. Here’s 
where the lash hits me; I should never 
have married Ethel ; I should, knowing 
my doom, have married no one but some 
commonplace platitudinous creature, 
whom the fortune I shall leave behind 
me would have consoled. But Ethel! 
High-strung, ardent, simple hearted, 
worshipping me far beyond my deserts ! 
Why did I condemn her, poor girl, to 
what is so soon to come? 

«(On the fifteenth day of the coming Au- 
gust, I shall have reached thirty years. 
Before that day, the blow will fall upon 
her, and it is my fault. You know, 
Cranbrooke, that I do not fear death. 
What manly soul fears death? It is only 
to the very young, orto the very weak of 
spirit, the King appears in all his terrors. 
Having expected him so long and so con- 
fidently, I hope I may meet him with a 
courageous front. But Ethel! Ethel! 

«She will be quite alone with me this 
summer. Hermother andsistershave just 
sailed for the other side, and I confess I 
am selfish enough to crave her to myself 
in the last hours. Butsomeoneshe must 
have to look after her, and whom can I 
trust like you? I want you to promise 
to come to us, to spend your August 
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holiday; to be there, in fact, when—. 
‘In the meantime, there must be no 
suggestion of what I expect. She, least 
of all, must suspect it. I should like to 
go out to the unknown with her light- 
hearted, girlish laugh ringing in my ears. 
«« When we meet, as usual, you willoblige 
me by saying nothing of this letter or its 
contents. By complying with this re- 
quest, you will add one more—a final 
one, dear old man—to the long list of 
kindnesses for which I am your debtor ; 
and, believe me, dear Cranbrooke, 
«Yours, always faithfully, 
“© MAXWELL POLLOCK.” 


‘‘Good heaven!’’ exclaimed Stephen 
Cranbrooke, dropping the sheet as if it 
burnt him, and sitting upright and 
aghast. ‘So ¢hzs is the cranny in Pol- 
lock’s brain where I have never before 
been able to penetrate.” 

Later that day, Mr. Cranbrooke received 
another epistle, prefaced by the house 
address of the Maxwell Pollocks. 


‘Dear Mr, Cranbrooke,’’ this letter 
tan. ‘Max tells me he has extended to 
you an invitation to share our solitude a 
deux in your August holiday. I need 
hardly say that I endorse this heartily ; 
and I hope you will not regret to learn 
that instead of going, as usual, to our 
great, big, isolated country place in New 
Hampshire, I have persuaded Max to take 
a cottage on the shore of Frenchman’s 
Bay, near Bar Harbor,—but not too near 
that gay resort,—where he can have his 
sailboat and canoe, and a steam-launch 
for me to get about in. They say the 
sunsets over the water there are adorable, 
and Max has an artist’s soul, as you 
know, and will delight in the picturesque 
beauty of it all. I want to tell you 
confidentially, that I have fancied a 
change of air and scene might do him 
good this year. He is certainly not ill; 
but is, as certainly, not quite himself. I 
suppose you will think Iam a little goose 
for saying so; but I believe if anything 
went wrong with Max, I could never 
stand up against it. And there is no 
other man in the world whom I would 
ask to help me to find out what it really 
is that worries him,—whether ill-fortune, 
or what,—certainly not ill-health, for he is 
a model of splendid vigor, as everybody 
knows, my beautiful husband !” 
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«‘This is what she calls pleasant read- 
ing for me,’ said plain, spare Stephen 
Cranbrooke, with a whimsical twist of 
his expressive mouth. 

«At any rate,’ he read, resuming, 
“you and I will devote ourselves to mak- 
ing it nice for him up there. No man, 
however he loves his wife, can afford to 
do altogether without men’s society ; and 
it is so hard for me to get Max to go into 
general company, or to cultivate in- 
timacy with any man but you. There is 
a bachelor’s wing to the cottage we have 
taken, with a path leading direct to the 
wharf where the boats are moored; and 
this you can occupy by yourself, having 
breakfast alone, as Max and IJ are erratic 
in that respect. We shall have a buck- 
board for the ponies, and our saddle- 
horses, with a horse for you to ride; and 
we shall pledge each other not to accept a 
single invitation to anybody’s house un- 
less it please us to go there. Not less 
than a month will we take from you, and 
I wish it might belonger. Perhaps you 
may like to know there is no other man 
Max would ask, and I should want, to be 
‘one of us’ under such circumstances. 

«Always, cordially yours, 
‘* ETHEL POLLOCK.”’ 


«“T asked her for bread, and she gave 
me a stone,’’ he quoted, with a return 
of the whimsical expression, «Well! 
neither he nor she has ever suspected my 
infatuation. Iam glad she wrote as she 
did, though, for it makes the watch I 
mean to set over Max easier. After look- 
ing at his case in every aspect, I am con- 
vinced there is a remedy, if I can only 
find it.’’ 

A knock, just then, at the door of Mr. 
Cranbrooke’s comfortable bachelor sitting- 
room, was followed by the appearance in- 
side of it of a man, at sight of whom 
Cranbrooke’s careworn and puzzled 
countenance brightened perceptibly. 

«Ha! Shepard!” he said, rising to 
bestow on the newcomer a hearty grip of 
the hand. «Did you divine how much I 
wanted to talk to a fellow who has pur- 
sued exactly your line of study, and one, 
too, who, more than any other, I happen 
to be acquainted with, knows just how 
far mind may be made to influence matter 
in preventing catastrophe, when, —but, 
there, what am I to do? It’s another 
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man’s affair, a confidence that must be 
held inviolable.” ° 

“Give me the case hypothetically,” 
said Shepard, dropping, according to cus- 
tom, in a leathern chair out at elbows, but 
full of comfort to the spine of reclining 
man, while accepting one of Cranbrooke’s 
galaxy of famously-tinted pipes. 

“IT think I will try to do so,”’ rejoined 
his friend. ‘Since upon it hangs the 
weal or woe of two people, in their way 
more interesting to me than any others 
in the world.” 

“Tam all ears,” said Dr. Shepard, fix- 
ing upon Cranbrooke the full gaze of a 
pair of deep-set orbs that had done their 
full share of looking intelligently into 
the mystery of cerebral vagaries. Cran- 
brooke, as well as he could, told the gist 
of Pollock’s letter, expressing his opinion 
that to a man of Pollock’s temperament, 
the conviction of approaching death was 
as good as an actual death-warrant. 

Shepard, who asked nothing better than 
an intelligent listener when launched 
upon anexpressionof his favorite theories, 
kept the floor for fifteen minutes in a 
brilliant off-hand discourse, full of tech- 
nicalities intermingled with sallies of 
strong original thought, to which Cran- 
brooke listened, as men are wont to do, 
in fascinated silence. 

«But this is generalizing,’’ the doctor 
interrupted himself, at last. «What you 
want isa special discussion of your friend’s 
condition. Of course, not knowing his 
physical state, I can’t pretend to say how 
long it is likely to be before that heart 
trouble will pull him up short. But the 
merest tyro knows that men under sen- 
tence from heart-disease have lived their 
full span. It is the obsession of his mind, 
the invasion of his nerves by that long 
brooding idea, that bothers me. J am 
inclined to think the odds are he will go 
mad if he doesn’t die.”’ 

«Good God, Shepard,’’ came from his 
friend’s pale lips. 

“Tsn’t that what you were worrying 
about when I came in? Yes—you needn’t 
answer. You think so, too, and we are 
not posing as wise men when we arrive 
at that simple conclusion.” 

«« What on earth are we to do for him ?”’ 

«TI don’t know, unless it be to distract 
his mind, by some utterly unlooked for 
concatenation of circumstances. Get his 
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wife to make love to another man, for 
instance.”’ 

‘‘Shepard, you forget; these are my 
nearest friends.”’ 

«And you forget I am a skeptic upon 
all matters connected with fidelity be- 
tween the sexes,’’ answered the little doc- 
tor coolly. 

Cranbrooke had indeed, for a moment, 
lost sight of his confidant’s dark page of 
life that, years ago, had broken up the 
doctor’s home, and made of him a scoffer 
against the faith of woman. He was 
silent, and Shepard went on with no evi- 
dence of emotion. 

«When that happened to me, it was a 
dynamite explosion that effectually broke 
up the previous courses of thought within 
me, and, naturally, the idea occurs to me 
as a specific for the case of your melan- 
choly friend. Seriously, Cranbrooke, you 
could do worse than attack him from some 
unsuspected quarter, in some point where 
he is acutely sensitive—play upon him, 
excite him, distract him, and so carry 
him past the object of his fears.” 

“How could I[?’’ asked Cranbrooke 
of himself. 

There was another knock, and upon 
Cranbrooke’s hearty bidding to come in, 
there entered no less a person than the 
subject of their late conversation. 

Even the astute Shepard finished his 
pipe and took his leave without suspect- 
ing that the manly, healthy, clear-eyed 
and animated Maxwell Pollock had any- 
thing in common with the possessed hero 
of Cranbrooke’s story. Cranbrooke, who 
had dreaded a reopening of the subject 
of Pollock’s letter, was infinitely relieved 
tofind it left untouched. The visit, lasting 
till past midnight, was one of a long 
series dating back to the time of their 
graduation from the university. There 
had never been a break in their friend- 
ship. The society of Cranbrooke, after 
that of his own wife, was to Pollock, ever 
the most refreshing, the most inspiring 
to high and manly thought. They talked, 
now, upon topics grave and gay without 
hinting at the shadow overlying all. 
Pollock was at his best, and his friend’s 
heart went out to him anew in a wave of 
that sturdy affection “passing the love 
of woman ’’—rare, perhaps, in our mate- 
rial money-getting community, but, hap- 
pily still existing among true men. 
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When the visitor arose to take leave, 
he said in simple fashion: «Then I may 
count on you, Cranbrooke, to stand by 
us this summer? ”’ 

«Count on me in all things,’’ Cran- 
brooke answered; and the two shook 
hands, and Pollock went his way cheerily, 
as usual, 

‘(Ts this a dream ?’’ Cranbrooke asked 
himself, when left alone. ‘Can it be 
possible that sane, splendid fellow is a 
victim of pitiful hallucination, or that 
he is really to be cut off in the golden 
summer of his days. No, it can’t be; 
it must not be. He must be, as Shepard 
says, ‘pulled up short’ by main force. 
At any cost, I must save him. But how? 


Anyhow! Max must be made to forget 
himself—even if I am the sacrifice! By 
George, this zs a pight ’m in! And 


Ethel, who adores the ground he walks 
upon! I shall probably end by losing 
both of them, worse luck !”’ 

The morning had struggled through 
Cranbrooke’s window- blinds before he 
stirred from his fit of musing, and went 
into his bedroom for a few hours of 
troubled sleep. 

IU 


Mr. and Mrs. Pollock took possession 
of their summer abiding place on a glori- 
ous day of refulgent June, such as, in the 
dazzling atmosphere of Mount Desert 
Island, makes other spots of resort on the 
Atlantic coast seem dull by comparison. 
To greet them, they found a world of 
fresh-washed young birches sparkling in 
the sun; of spice-distilling evergreens, 
cropping up between gray rocks ; of star- 
ing white marguerites, and huge, yellow, 
satin buttercups, ablow in all the clear- 
ings; of crisp, young ferns and blue iris, 
unfolding amid the greenery of the wilder 
bits of island; haunts that were soon, in 
turn, to be blushing pink with a miracle 
of briar-roses. 

And whata charmed existence followed ! 
In the morning, they awoke to see the 
water, beneath their windows, sparkle red 
in the track of the rising sun; the islets 
blue-black in the intense glow. All day 
they lived abroad in the virgin woods, or 
on the bay in their canoe. And, after 
sunsets of radiant beauty that sometimes 
lingered on until the sky was shot with 
gleams of the northern lights, they would, 
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fall asleep, lulled by the lapping of little 
waves upon the rock girdle that bound 
their lawn. It was all lovely, invigor- 
ating, healthful. Of the cottagers who 
composed the summer settlement, only 
those had arrived there who, like the 
Pollocks, wanted chiefly to be to them- 
selves. In these early days of the sea- 
son, Max and Ethel liked to explore on 
horseback the bosky roads that thread 
the island, startling the mother partridge, 
crested and crafty, from her nest, and 
sending her, in affected woe, in the oppo- 
site direction from where her brood was 
left; lending themselves to the pretty 
comedy with smiles of sympathy. Or 
else, they would rifle the ferny combs 
of dew-laden blossoms, all the while 
hearkening to the spring chatter of birds 
that did their best to give utterance to 
what wind-voice and leaf-tone failed to 
convey to humancomprehension. Then, 
emerging from green arcades, our eques- 
trians would find themselves now in some 
rocky haunt of primeval solitude, facing 
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lonely hilltops and isolated tarns ; how, 
gazing upon a stretch of laughing sea, 
framed by a cleft in the highlands. 

Another day, they would climb on foot 
to some higher mountain top, and there, 
whipped by tonic breezes, stand looking 
down upon the wooded waves of lesser 
summits, inland ; and, seaward, the broad 
Atlantic, with the ships ; and, on the 
coast, the hundreds of fiords, with their 
burden of swirling water ! 

Coming home from these morning ex- 
peditions with spirit refreshed and appe- 
tite sharpened, it was their custom to 
repair, after luncheon, to the water, and 
by the aid of sails, steam, or their own 
oars or paddles, cut the sapphire bay with 
tracks of argent brightness, or linger for 
many a happy hour in the green shadow 
of the shore. 

The month of July was upon the wane 
before husband and wifeseemingly aroused 
to the recollection that their idyl was 
about to be interrupted by the invasion 
of a third person, Ethel, indeed, had 
pondered regretfully upon the coming of 
Cranbrooke for some days before she 
spoke of it to her husband; while Max !— 

The real purpose of Cranbrooke’s visit, 
dismissed from Pollock’s mind with ex- 
traordinary success during the earlier 
weeks of their stay upon the isiand, had 
by now assumed, in spite of him, the 
suggestion of a death-watch set upon a 
prisoner. He strove not to think of it. 
He refrained from speaking of it. So 
delicious had been to him the draft of 
Ethel's society, uninterrupted by out- 
siders, in this Eden of the eastern sea ; 
so perfect their harmony of thought and 
speech ; so charming her beauty, height- 
ened by salt air and outdoor exercise, and 
early hours, Max wondered if the experi- 
ence had been sent to him as an especial 
allowance of mercy to the condenined. 
To the very day of Cranbrooke’s arrival, 
even after a trap had been sent to the even- 
ing boat to fetch him, the husband and 
wife refrained from discussing the ex- 
pected event. 

It was the hour before sunset, following 
a showery afternoon, and, standing to- 
gether upon their lawn to look at the 
western sky, Max proposed to his wife to 
go out with him for awhile in the canoe. 
They ran like children, hand-in-hand, to 
the wharf, where Max. lifting the frail 
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birch-bark craft from its rest, set it lightly 
afloat. Ethel, stepping expertly into her 
place, was followed by Max, who, in his 
loose cheviot shirt, barearmed and bare- 
headed, flashing his red-dyed paddle in 
the clear water, seemed to her the em- 
bodiment of manly grace and strength. 

They steered out into the bay, and as 
they paused to look back upon the shore, 
the glory of the scene grew to be un- 
speakable. Behind the village, over which 
the electric globes had not yet begun to 
gleam, towered Newport, a rampart of 
glowing bronze, arched by a rainbow 
printed upon a brooding cloud. Else- 
where, the multi-colored sky flamed with 
changing hues, reflected in a sea of glass. 
And out of this sea arose wooded islands ; 
and, far on the opposite shore of the 
mainland, the triple hills had put ona 
vestment of deepest royal purple. 

«JT like to look away from the splendor, 
to the side that is in shadow,’’ said Ethel. 
«See, along that eastern coast, how the 
reflected sunlight is flashed from the win- 
dows, and the blue celumns of hearth- 
smoke arise from the chimneys !_ Doesn’t 
it make you somehow rejoice that, when 
the color shall fade, as it soon must, we 
shall still have our home and the lights 
‘we make for ourselves to go back to?” 

There was a long silence. 

«What has set you to moralizing, 
dear ?’’ he asked, trying to conceal that 
he had winced at her innocent question. 

«Oh! nothing. Only when one is 
supremely happy, as I am now, one is 
afraid to believe it will endure. How mild 
the air is to-night! Look over yonder, 
Max, the jeweled necklace of Sorrento’s 
lights has begun to palpitate. Let us 
paddle around that fishing schooner be- 
fore we turn.” 

«Ethel, you are crying.”’ 

«AmI? Then it is for pure delight. 
I think, Max, we had never so fine an 
inspiration as that of coming to Mount 
Desert. My idea of the place has always 
been a lot of rantipole gaities, and people 
crowded in hotels. While this—it is a 
little like Norway, and a great deal like 
Southern Italy. Besides, when before 
have we been so completely to ourselves, 
as in that gray stone lodge by the water- 
side, with its hood of green ivy, and the 
green hill rising behind it? Let us come 
every year; better still, let us build our- 
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selves a summer home upon these shores.”’ 

«Should you like me to buy the cottage 
we now have, so that you can keep it to 
come to, when you like?”’ 

«When you like, you mean. Max, it 
can’t be you have caught cold in this soft 
air, but your voice sounds a little hoarse. 
Well! I suppose we must go in, for Mr. 
Cranbrooke will be arriving very soon.” 

Ethel’s sigh found an echo in one from 
her husband at which the April-natured 
young woman laughed. 

«There, it’s out! We don’t want even 
Cranbrooke, do we? To think the poor, 
dear man’s coming should have been op- 
pressing both of us, and neither would be 
first to acknowledge it. After all, Max 
darling, it is your fault. It was you who 
proposed Cranbrooke. I knew, all along, 
that I’d be better satisfied with you alone. 
Now, we must just take the consequence 
of your overhasty hospitality, and make 
him as happy as we are—if we can!”’ 

“Tf we can!’’ said Max, andshe sawan 
almost pathetic expression drift across his 
face, an expression that bewildered her. 

«Why do you look so rueful over him?”’ 

“JT am thinking, perhaps, how hard it 
will be forhim to look athappiness through 
another man’s eyes.”’ 

«‘Nonsense! Mr. Cranbrooke is quite 
satisfied with his own lot. He is one of 
those self-contained men who could never 
really love, I think,’’ said Mrs. Pollock, 
conclusively. 

‘‘He has in some way, failed to show 
you his best side. He has the biggest, 
tenderestheart. Iwishthere wasawoman 
fit for him, somewhere! But Stephen will 
never marry, now, I fear. She who gets 
him will be lucky—he is a very tower ot 
strength to those who lean on him.”’ 

“As far as strength goes, Max, you 
could pick him up with your right hand. 
It may be silly, but I do love your size 
and vigor; when I see you in a crowd of 
average men, I exult in you. Imagine 
any woman who could get you, wanting 
a thin, sallow person like Cranbrooke.’’ 

“He can be fascinating when he 
chooses,’’ said Max. 

“The best thing about Cranbrooke, 
Max, is that he loves you,’’answered his 
wife, wilfully. 

‘Then I want you henceforth to try to 
like him better, dear; to like him for him- 
self, Heiscominginanswertomy urgent 
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“ CRANBROOKE HAD GONE OVER 


request, and I feel certain the more you 
know of him, the more you will trust in 
him. At any rate, give him as much of 
your dear self as I can spare, and you will 
be sure of pleasing me.”’ 

«Max, now I believe it is you who are 
crying because you are too happy. I never 
heard such a solemn cadence in your voice. 
I don’t want a minute of this lovely time 
to be sad. When we were in town, I fan- 
cied you were down—about something ; 
now, you are yourself again ; let me be 
happy without alloy. I am determined to 
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be the cigale of the French fable, and 
dance and sing away the summer. Be- 
tween us, we may even succeed in making 
that sober Cranbrooke a reflection of us 
both. There, now, the light has faded, 
quicken your speed; we must go ashore 
and meet him. See, the moon has risen— 
oh! Max, darling, to please me, paddle in 
that silver path.”’ 

This was the Ethel her husband liked 
best to see; a child in her quick varia- 
tions of emotion, a woman in steadfast 
tenderness, Conquering his own strongly- 
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excited feeling, he smiled on her indul- 
gently, and when, their landing reached, 
Cranbrooke’s tall form was descried com- 
ing down the bridge to receive them, he 
was able to greet his friend with an un- 
shadowed face. 

The three went into dinner, which 
Ethel, taking advantage of the soft, dry 
air, had ordered to be served in a loggia 
opening upon the water. The butler, a 
sympathetic Swede, had decked their lt- 
tle round table with wild roses in shades 
of shell-pink, deepening to crimson. The 
candles, burning under pale-green shades, 
were hardly stirred by the faint breeze. 
Hard, indeed, to believe that, upon occa- 
sion, that couchant monster, the bay, 
could break up into huge waves, ramping 
shoreward, leaping over the rock-wall, 
upon the lawn, up to the loggia floor, and 
there beat for admission to the house 
upon storm shutters hastily erected to 
meet its onslaught ! 

To-night, aswinging lantern of wrought- 
iron sent down through its panels of opal 
glass a gentle illumination upon three 
well-pleased faces gathered around the 
dainty little feast. Ethel, who, in the 
days of gypsying, would allow no toilets 
of ceremony, retained her sailor hat, with 
the boat-gown of white serge, in which 
her infantile beauty showed to its best 
advantage. Cranbrooke was dazzled by 
the new bloom upon her face, the new 
light in her eye. 

Pollock, a tall, broad-shouldered blond, 
clean-shaven, save for a mustache, his 
costume of white flannels enhancing duly 
the transparent healthiness of his com- 
plexion, looked, also, wonderfully well — 
so Cranbrooke thought and said. 

‘«Does he not?” cried Ethel, exulting- 
ly. ‘JI knew you would think so. Max 
has been reconstructed since we have lived 
outdoors in this wonderful air. Just wait, 
Mr. Cranbrooke, till we have done with 
you, and you, too, will be blossoming like 
the rose.”’ 

«J, that was a desert, you would say,” 
returned Cranbrooke, smiling. Involun- 
tarily it occurred to him to contrast his 
own outer man with that of his host. 
Somehow or other, the fond, satisfied 
look Ethel bestowed upon her lord, 
aroused anew in their friend an old, teas- 
ing spirit of envy of nature’s bounty to 
another, denied to him, 
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As the moon transmuted to silver the 
stretch of water east of them, and the 
three sat over the table, with its carafes, 
and decanters, and egg-shell coffee cups, 
till the flame of a cigar-lighter, fed by al- 
cohol, died utterly in its silver beak, their 
talk touching all subjects pleasantly, 
Cranbrooke persuaded himself that he 
had indeed been dreaming a bad dreani. 
The journey thither, of which every mile 
had been like the link of a lengthening 
chain, was, for him, after all, a mere essay 
at pleasure-seeking. He had come on to 
spend a jolly holiday with a couple of the 
nicest people in the world—nothing 
more! His fancies, his plans, his de- 
vices, conceived in sore distress.of spirit, 
were relegated to the world of shadows, 
whence they had been suiuuoned. 

When Ethel left the two men for the 
night, and the butler came out to collect 
his various belongings, Pollock rose and 
bade Cranbrooke accompany hii to see 
the mountains from the other side of the 
house. Here, turning their backs on the 
enchantment of the water view, they 
looked up at an amphitheater of hills, 
dominated in turn by rocky summits 
gleamingin thenioon. But for the lap of 
the water upon the coast, the stir of a fresh 
wind arising to whisper to the leaves of a 
clump of birches, Mother Earth around 
them was keeping silent vigil. 

«What a perfect midsummer night !”’ 
said Cranbrooke, drawing a deep breath 
of enjoyment. «After the heat and dust 
of that three hundred miles of railway 
journey from Boston, this zs a reward!” 

““We chose better than we knew the 
scene of my euthanasia,’’ answered Pol- 
lock, without a tremor in his voice. 

A thrill ran through Cranbrooke’s 
veins. Hecould have sworn the air had 
suddenly become chill, as if an iceberg 
had floated into the bay. He tried to 
respond, and found himself babbling 
words of weak conventionality ; and all 
the while the soul of the strong man 
within him was saying: ‘It must not 
be. It shall not be. If I live, I shall 
rescue you from this ghastly phantom.’’ 

«Don’t think it necessary to give words 
to what you feel for me,’’ said Pollock, 
smiling slightly. «‘ You arenot makinga 
brilliant success of it, old man, and you’d 
better stop. And don’t suppose I mean to 
continue to entertain my guest by lugubri- 
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ous discussions of my approaching finale. 
Only it is necessary that you should 
know several things, since the event may 
take us unawares. I have made you my 
executor, and Ethel gets all there is: 
that’s the long and short of my will, prop- 
erly signed, sealed, and deposited with my 
lawyer before Ilefttown. Ethel’s mother 
and sisters will be returning to Newport 
in a fortnight, and they will, no doubt, 
come to the poor child when she needs 
them. ‘There mustbe some compensation 
for a decree of this kind, and I have it in 
the absolute bliss I have enjoyed since we 
came here. That child-wife of mine is 
the most enchanting creature in the 
world. If I were not steeped in selfish- 
ness, I could wish that she loved mea 
little less. But all emotions pass, and 
even Ethel’s tears will dry.” 

«“Good heaven, Max, you are talking 
like a machine! One would think this 
affair of yours certain. Who are you, to 
dare to penetrate the mystery of the 
decrees of your maker—”’ 

«None of that, if you please, Cran- 
brooke,’’ interrupted Pollock; «I have 
fought every inch of the way along there, 
by myself, and have been conquered by 
my conviction. Did T tell you that my 
father, before me, struggled with similar 
remonstrances from fAzs friends? The 
parsons even brought bell and book to 
exorcise his ghost ; and all in vain. He 
was snuffed out in full health, as I shall 
be, and why should I whine at following 
him? Come, my dear fellow, Iam keep- 
ing you out of a capital bed, from sleep 
you must require. There’s but one mat- 
ter in which you can serve me—take Ethel 
into your care. Win her fullest confi- 
dence, let her know that when I am not 
there, you well be.”’ 

Cranbrooke went to his room, but not 
to rest. When his friends next saw him, 
he was returning from a solitary cruise 
about the bay in acatboat Pollock kept 
at anchor near their wharf. 

«Why, Mr. Cranbrooke,’’ cried Ethel, 
lightly. «The boatman says you have 
been out ever since daybreak. But that 
we espied the boat tacking about beyond 
that far rock I should have been for send- 
ing in search of you.”’ 

‘‘Cranbrooke is an accomplished sail- 
or,’ said Max. ‘But just now, break- 
fast’s the thing for him, Ethel. See that 
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he is well fed, while I stroll out to the 
stable and look after the horses.” 

As he crossed the greensward, Ethel’s 
gaze followed him, till he disappeared be- 
hind a clump of trees. Then she turned 
to her guest. 

‘“‘Let me serve you with all there is, 
until they bring you something hot,” she 
said, with her usual half-flippant consid- 
eration of him. «Do you know you look 
very seedy? I have, for my part, no pa- 
tience with these early morning exploits.”’ 

“Tf you could have seen the world 
awakening as I saw it, this morning, you 
would condone my offense,’’ he answered, 
a curious expression Ethel thought she 
had detected in his eyes, leaving them 
unclouded as he spoke. 


Ta 


No one who knew Stephen Cranbrooke 
well, could say he did anything by 
halves. In the days that followed his 
arrival at Mt. Desert, Max Pollock saw 
that his friend was lending every effort 
to the task of establishing friendly rela- 
tions with his wife. From her first half- 
petulant, half-cordial manner with him,— 
the manner of a woman who tries to please 
her husband by recognition of the claim 
of his nearest male intimate,—Ethel had 
passed to the degree of manifestly wel- 
coming Cranbrooke’s presence, both when 
with her husband and without him. 

As Max saw this growing friendship, 
he strove to increase it by absenting him- 
self from Ethel, instead of, as heretofore, 
spending every hour he could wring from 
the society of other folk, in the light of 
her smiles. His one wish that Ethel 
might be insensibly led to find another 
than himself companionable; that she 
might be ever so little weaned from her 
absolute dependence upon him for daily 
happiness, before the blow fell that was 
to plunge her in darkest night, kept him 
content in these acts of self-sacrifice. 

But, as was inevitable, his manner to- 
ward them both underwent a trifling 
change. His old buoyancy of affection 
was succeeded by a quiet, at times wist- 
ful, recognition of the fact that his friend 
and his wife had now found another inter- 
est beside himself. But he was proud to 
see Cranbrooke had justified his boast 
that he ‘could be fascinating when he 
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chose ;’’? and he was glad to think Cran- 
brooke at last realized the charm Ethel, 
apparently a mere bright bubble upon the 
tide of society, had to a man of intellect 
and heart. ‘It was as I said,’’ the poor 
fellow repeated to himself, trying to find 
comfort in the realization of his pre- 
science; and when Ethel, alone with him, 
would break into peeans of his friend, 
and wonder how she could have been so 
blind to the ‘‘real man’’ before, Max 
answered her loyally that his highest wish 
for both of them was at last gratified. 

Then the day came, when there was 
question of a companion for Ethel in a 
sailing party to which she had accepted 
an invitation—and for Max, was destined 
an emotion something like distaste. 

They were sitting over the breakfast 
table,—a meal no longer exclusive to wife 
and husband, as had been agreed, but 
shared by Cranbrooke with due regulari- 
ty,—when Ethel broached the subject. 

«You know, Max, I was foolish enough 
to promise that irresistible Mrs. Clayton 
—when she would not take no for an 
answer yesterday,—that some of us would 
join ler water party to-day. It is to be 
an idle cruise ; with no especial aim— 
luncheon on board their schooner-yacht ; 
the sort of thing I knew would bore you 
to extinction, being huddled up with the 
saie people half the day.”’ 

‘It is the opening wedge—if you go to 
this, you will be booked for others, that’s 
all,” said Max, preparing to say in a 
martyrized way that he would accompany 
her, if she liked. 

“Oh! I knew you would feel that, and 
so I told her she must really excuse my 
husband ; but that I had no doubt Mr. 
Cranbrooke would accept with pleasure. 
You see, Mr. Cranbrooke, what polite in- 
accuracies you are pledged by friendship 
to sustain.’’ 

‘‘Twzll go with pleasure,’’ Stephen said, 
with what Max thought almost unneces- 
sary readiness. 

‘‘Bravo!’’ cried Ethel. «: This is the 
hero’s spirit. And so, Max dear, you 
will have a long day to yourself while I 
aim experimenting in fashionable pleasur- 
ing, and Mr. Cranbrooke is representing 
you in keeping an eye on me.” 

“You will, of course, be at home to 
dinner ?’’ said her husband. 

‘Surely. Unless breezes betray us, and 
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we are driven to support exhausted nature 
upon hardtack and champagne; for, of 
course, all of the Clayton’s luncheon will 
be eaten up, and there are no stores aboard » 
a craft like that. Will you order the 
buckboard for ten, dear? We rendezvous 
at the boat-wharf. And, as there is no 
telling when we shall be in, don’t trouble 
to send tomeet me. Mr. Cranbrooke and 
I will pick up a trap to return in.”’ 

Max saw them off in the buckboard, 
and as Ethel turned at some little dis- 
tance and looked back at him, where he 
still stood on the gravel before their vine- 
wreathed portal, waving her hand witha 
charming grace, then settling again toa 
téte-a-téte with Cranbrooke, he felt vague- 
ly resentful at being left behind. 

The clear, dazzling atmosphere—the 
sense of youthful vitality in his being, 
made him repel the idea of exclusion from 
any function of the animated world. He 
almost thought Ethel should have given 
him achance to say whether or no he 
would accompany her. Was it not, upon 
her part, even a little bit—a very little bit, 
lacking in proper wifely feeling, to be so 
prompt in disposing of his society, to 
accept that of others for a whole, long, 
bright summer’s day of pleasuring ? 

This suggestion he put away from him 
as. quickly as it came. He was like a 
spoiled child, he said to himself, who does 
not expect to be taken at his word. Ethel 
well knew his dislike of gossiping groups 
of idle people; equally well she remem- 
bered, no doubt, his frequent requests that 
she would mingle more with the world, 
take more pleasure on her own account ; 
and Cranbrooke,—dear old Cranbrooke,— 
of course, he was ready to punish himself 
by going off on such a party, when it was 
an opportunity to serve his friend ! 

So Max put his discontent away, and, 
mounting his horse, went off alone for 
a ride half around the island, lunching 
at North-East Harbor, and returning 
through devious ways by nightfall. 

Restored to healthy enjoyment of all 
things by his day in the saddle, he turned 
into the avenue leading to their house, 
buoyed up by the sweet hope of Ethel 
returned—Ethel on the watch for him. 
Already, he saw in fancy the gleam of her 
jaunty white yachting costume between 
the tubs of flowering hydrangeas ranged 
on either side the walk before their door, 
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The lamps inside—the «‘ home lights” of 
which she had once fondly spoken to him, 
were already lighted. She would, perhaps, 
be worrying at his delay. He quickened 
his speed, and rode down the avenue to 
the house at a brisk trot. The groom who, 
from the stable, had heard the horse’s feet, 
started up out of the shrubbery to meet 
him. But there was no other indication 
of a watch upon the movements of the 
master of the house. 

‘“« Mrs. Pollock has not returned, then ?’’ 
he asked, conscious of blankness in his 
tone. 

“No, sir; not yet. Our orders 
were, not to send for her, sir, as 
there was no knowing when the 
party would get in.”’ 

“Ves, the breeze 
has pretty much 
died out since sun- 
set,’’ said Pollock, 
endeavoring to 
mask his disap- 
pointment by com- 
monplace. 

He went indoors, 
and the house, care- 
fully arranged 
though it was, with 
flowers and furni- 
ture disposed by ex- 
pert hands to greet 
the returning of the 
master, seemed to 
him dull and chill. 
He ordered a cup of 
tea for himself, and, 
bending down, put 
a match to the little 
fire of birch-wood 
always kept laid 
upon the hearth of 
their picturesque 
hall sitting-room. 

In a moment, the 
curling wreaths of 
pale azure that arose 
upon the pyreof 
silvery-barked logs 
was succeeded by a 
generous flame. 
ives pec imlia ty. 
sweet flavor of the 
burning birch was 
distilled upon the 
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cup of tea, as he stood in his riding 
clothes before the fire, Max felt a con- 
soling warmth invade his members and 
expand his heart. 

«They will be in directly,’’ he said; 
‘cand, by George, I shall be as ready for 
my dinner as they for theirs.’’ 

In one corner of the hall stood a tall, 
slender-necked vase, where he had that 
morning watched Ethel arranging a 
sheaf of goldenrod with brown - seeded 
marsh-grasses, a combination her touch 
had made individual and artistic to a 
striking degree. He recalled how, as she 
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had finished it, she looked around, calling 
Max and Stephen from their newspapers 
to admire her handiwork. He, the hus- 
band, had admired it lazily from his 
divan of cushions in the corner. Cran- 
brooke had gone over to stand beside his 
hostess, and thence they had passed, still 
in close conversation, out to the grassy 
terrace above the sea. 

Now, why should this recollection 
awaken in Max Pollock a new sense of 
the feeling he had been doing his best to 
dispose of all day? He could not say ; 
but there it was, to prick him with its in- 
visible sting. Then, too, the dinner hour 
was past, and he was hungry. 

He went out upon the veranda at the 
rear, and surveyed the expanse of water. 
Far off, between the electric ball that hung 
over the wharfof thevillage, and the point 
of Bar Island, opposite, he saw a bridge 
of lights from yachts of all sorts, with 
which the harbor was now full. He fancied 
a little moving star of light, that seemed 
to creep beneath the large ones, might be 
the Claytons’ boat on her return; and, 
after another interval of watching, called 
up a wharf authority by telephone, and 
asked if the Lorelei was in. 

‘Not yet, sir,” wasthereply. « Prob- 
ably caught out when the wind fell. 
Will let you know the minute they are in 
sight.’? With which assurance Mr. Pol- 
lock was finally driven by the pangs of 
natural appetite to sit down alone to a 
cheerless meal. 

There was a message by telephone, as 
he finished his repast. The Lorelei was 
in, and Mrs. Pollock desired to speak 
with her husband. 

«We're all right” (Ethel’s voice said), 
‘‘and I hope you haven’t been worried. 
They zzszston our going to dinner at a 
restaurant, and, of course, you under- 
stand, Ican’t spoil the fun by refusing. 
Couldn't you come down and meet us ?”’ 

His first impulse was to say yes; but 
a second thought withheld him. He 
gave her a pleasant answer, however, 
bidding her enjoy herself without thought 
of him, and adding: « Cranbrooke will 
look out for you and bring you home.”’ 

It was quite ten o’clock when they ar- 
rived at the cottage. Ethel, in high 
spirits, flushed with the excitement of a 
merry day, full of chatter over people and 
things in which Max had no interest, ap- 
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pealing to Cranbrooke to enjoy her retro- 
spects with her. She was ‘awfully 
sorry’’ about having kept Max from his 
dinner; ‘awfully sorry’’ not to have 
come home at once, but there was no 
getting out of’ the impromptu dinner ; 
and, of course, they had to wait for it; 
and she was the first, after dinner, to 
make the move to go; Mr. Cranbrooke 
would certify to that. 

‘I don’t need any certification, dear,’’ 
said Max, gently, but he did not smile. 
Cranbrooke, who sat with him after sleepy 
Ethel had retired from the scene, felt his 
heart wrung at thought of certain things 
that never entered into Ethel’s little head. 
But he made no effort to dispel the cloud 
that had settled over his friend’s face. 

By-and-by, Cranbrooke, too, said good- 
night, and went off into his wing, and 
Max was left alone with his cigar. 

The day on the water had verified Max’s 
prediction that it would prove ‘‘ an open- 
ing wedge.” Ethel, caught in the tide of 
the season’s gaieties, found herself im- 
pelled from one entertainment to the 
other; their cottage was invaded by 
callers, their little informal dinners were 
transformed into banquets of ceremony, 
as choice and more lively than those of 
their conventional lifein town. Theonly 
persons really satisfied by the change of 
habits.in the house were the servants, 
who, like all artists, require a public to 
set the seal upon their worth. ; 

Max, bewildered, found himself some- 
times acconipanying his wife to her par- 
ties; oftener—struck with the ghastly 
inappropriateness of his presence in such 
haunts—stopping at home and deputing 
to Cranbrooke the escort of his wife. To 
his surprise, he perceived that Cran- 
brooke was not only ready, but eager, on 
all occasions, to carry Ethel away from 
him. But then, of course, this was 
precisely what he had wished. 

And Ethel, who lost no opportunity to 
tell Max how ‘good,’’? how ‘lovely’’ 
Cranbrooke had been to her, was she not 
carrying out to the letter her husband’s 
wishes? He observed, moreover, that 
Ethel was even more impressed than he 
had expected her to be with that qual-~ 
ity of «« fascination.’’ Cranbrooke’s mind 
was like a beautiful, new country into 
which she was making excursions, she 
said once; and Max, after a moment’s 
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hesitation, agreed with her very warmly. 

At last, Maxwell Pollock awoke one 
morning with a start of disagreeable con- 
sciousness to the fact that this was the 
eve of his thirtieth birthday. Occupied 
as he had been with various thoughts 
that had to do with his transient trela- 
tions to this sublunary sphere, he had 
actually allowed himself to lose sight of 
the swift approach of what he believed to 
be his day of doom. Now, he arose, took 
his bath, dressed, and without arousing 
his wife, who, in the room adjoining, 
slept profoundly after a gay dance over- 
night, went alone to the waterside with 
the intention of going out in his canoe, 

Early as he was, Cranbrooke was before 
him, carrying the canoe upon his head, 
moving after the fashion of some queer 
shelled creature down to the float. 

Max realized, with a sense of keen self- 
rebuke, that the spectacle of his friend was 
repellant to him, and the prospect of a 
talk alone with Stephen on this occasion, 
the last thing he would have chosen! 

And—evidently a part of the latter-day 
revolution of affairs—Cranbrooke seemed 
to have forgotten that this day meant 
more than another to Pollock. He greeted 
him cheerily, in commonplace terms, 
commented on their identity of fancy in 
the matter of a paddle at sunrise, and 
offered to relinquish the craft in favor of 
its owner. 

«Of course not. Get in, will. you,” 
said Max, throwing off his coat; and, 
taking one of the paddles, while Cran- 
brooke plied the other, their swift, even 
strokes soon carried them far over toward 
the illuminated east. 

When well out upon the bay, they 
paused to watch the red coming of the 
sun. Beautiful with matin freshness was 
the sleeping world around them ; and, in- 
spired by the scene, Max, who was kneel- 
ing in the bow, turned to exclaim to 
Cranbrooke, with his old, hearty voice, 
upon the reward coming to early risers in 
such surroundings. 

«Jove, a man feels born again when he 
breathes air like this !”’ 

Cranbrooke started. It was almost be- 
yond hope that Max should use such a 
phrase, in such accents, at such a junc- 
ture. Immediately, however, the exhil- 
aration died out of Pollock’s manner ; 
and, again turning away his face, he 
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showed that his thoughts had reverted to 
the old sore spot. He did not see the ex- 
pression of almost womanly yearning in 
Cranbrooke’s face when the certainty of 
this was fixed upon his anxious mind. 

The two men talked little, and of casual 
things only, while abroad. As they re- 
turned to the house, Cranbrooke made a 
movement as if to speak out something 
burning upon his tongue, and then, re- 
pressing it, walked with hasty strides to 
his own apartment. 

The day passed as had done those im- 
mediately preceding it. Calls, a party of 
guests at luncheon, a drive, absorbed 
Ethel’s hours from her husband. When 
she reached home, at tea-time, he had 
come in from riding, and was standing 
alone in the hall, awaiting her. 

‘‘ How nice to find you here alone!”’ 
she cried, going up to kiss him, and then 
taking her place behind the tea-tray. 
“Do sit down, and let us imagine we are 
back in those dear, old days, before we 
were overpowered by outsiders. Never 
mind! The rush will soon be over, we 
shall be to ourselves again, you and 
I and—How stupid I am!” she added, 
coloring. « Youand I, I mean, for he must 
go back to town.”’ 

‘You mean Cranbrooke?’’ he said, as 
she thought, absent-mindedly, but in 
reality with something like a cold hand 
upon his heart, that foramomient gave him 
asense of physical apprehension. Had z¢ 
come, he wondered ? 

But no, this was not physical, this was 
ashock of purely emotional displeasure. 
Could he believe his ears, that Ethel, his 
wife, had indeed blended another than 
himself with her dream of returning 
solitude? 

« Yes, it will be all over soon,” he said, 
mechanically. «Had you a pleasant 
drive? And did you enjoy the box-seat 
with Egmont?” 

‘‘Oh! Egmont can, fortunately, drive— 
if he can’t talk,”’ she answered, lightly. 
‘‘T suppose I am fastidious, or else 
spoiled for the conversation of ordinary 
men, after what I have had recently 
from Cranbrooke. By the way, Max 
dear, are you relentless against going 
with us to-night, to the féte at the canoe 
club? You needn’t go inside the club- 
house, you know. It will be lovely to 
look at, from the water. 
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“With ws? Then Cranbrooke has 
already promised ?”’ 

«Yes, of course; he could not leave 
mein the lurch, could he, when my hus- 
band is such an obstinate recluse: ”’ 

«And how do you intend to get 
theres 

«By water, stupid, of course; how 
else? I will be satisfied with the row- 
boat, if you won't trust me in the canoe ; 
but Mr. Cranbrooke is such an expert 
with the paddle, I shouldn’t think you 
would object to letting me go with him. 
It will be perfectly calm water, and the 
air is so mild. Do say I may goin the 
canoe, dear ; it’s twice the fun.”’ 

«TI think you know that unless I take 
you, it is my wish you go nowhere at night 
in a canoe,’’ he answered coldly. 

Ethel was more hurt at his tone, than 
disappointed by his refusal. She could 
not think what had come over her hus- 
band, of late, so often had this constrained 
manner presented itself to her advance. 
She set it down to her unwonted indul- 
gence in society, and promised herself, 
with a sigh of relinquishinent, that, after 
this summer, she would go back to her 
life lived for Max alone. 

Then, Cranbrooke coming in with two 
or three visitors who lingered till almost 
dinner time, and were persuaded easily to 
stop for dinner, there was no chance to in- 
dulge in meditations, penitential or other- 
wise. When her guests took their de- 
parture, it was in the little steam-launch 
—she and Cranbrooke accompanying the 
party, and ‘all bound for the féte, to be 
given on a wooded island in the bay. 
As they were leaving the house, some- 
thing impelled her to run back and, in 
the semi-darkness of the veranda, seek 
her husband’s side. 

«Max, darling, kiss me good-by. Or, 
if you want me, let me stay with you.’’ 

‘«“No, no, I want you to enjoy every 
moment while you can,’’ he said, with- 
drawing from her gaze to the shadow ofa 
vine-wreathed column, 

‘‘Max, your voice is strange. And 
once, at dinner, I saw you looking at me, 
and there was something in your eyes 
that frightened me. If you hadn’t smiled, 
and lifted your glass to pledge me, I 
should not have known what to think.’’ 

“Ethel! Wife! Do you love me?’’ he 
said, catching her to his heart. 
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«Max! Why, Max! 
we shall be seen.”’ 

«Tell me, and kiss me once more, my 
own, my own!” 

«« They are all aboard, except you, Mrs. 
Pollock,’’ a voice said ; and, from the dew 
of the lawn, Cranbrooke stepped upon the 
veranda. 

Max started violently, and let his wife 
go from his embrace. 

«« You see how rude you are making me 
toward our guests,’ said Ethel. ‘You 
have my wrap, Mr. Cranbrooke? Good- 
night, Max ; and to-morrow I'll tell you 
all about it. Better change your mind 
and come after us, though.” 

«Max need not trouble to do so,”’ said 
Cranbrooke, in a muffled voice. «As 
usual, I will fill his place.”’ 

Maxthought healmost hurried heraway. 
They went down the slope of the lawn 
together ; and at the steep descent lead- 
ing to the bridge he saw Ethel stumble, 
and Cranbrooke throw his arm around her 
to steady her. 

And now, a passion took possession of 
Maxwell Pollock’s being that impelled 
him to the impetuous action of following 
them to the wharf, and gesticulating 
madly after the swift little steamer that 
bore them away from him. 

‘He dared take her, did he, when she 
would have staid at a word from me? I 
see all, now. Specious, false, damnably 
false, he has snared her fancy in his net. 
But she loves me, I’ll swear she loves me, 
and I’ll snatch her from him, if it is with 
the last effort of my strength. Is there 
time? Well, what is to come, let it come ! 
While there’s life in me, she is mine.’’ 

A moment, and he was afloat in the 
canoe, no sign of weakness in his power- 
ful stroke, no thought in his brain but the 
one intense determination of the male 
creature to wrest his beloved from the 
hands of his rival. 


You foolish boy, 


Every one conceded this to be quite the 
prettiest and most taking event of the 
season. Therustic club-house, its peaked 
gable and veranda defined with strings of 
colored lanterns, sent forth the music of 
a band, while to its portal trooped maid- 
ens and cavaliers, landing at the wharf 
from every variety of craft. The woods be- 
hind were linked with chains of light, the 
shores below lit with bonfires, and more 
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evanescent eruptions of many-hued fire- 
works. Rockets hissed through the air, 
and broke ina rain of violet, green, and 
crimson stars, till the zenith was streaked 
with the trail of them; fire-balloons arose 
and were lost among the stars ; little fire- 
boats, launched from vessels stocked for 
the purpose, bore their blazing cargoes 
out upon the current; other unnamed 
monsters were let loose to carry apparent 
destruction zigzag through the waves. 
Every attendant yacht, sloop, launch, 
rowboat, or canoe, with which the water 
about the island was covered, carried 
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quaint decoration in the guise of Chinese 
lanterns. Some of thesmaller boats were 
arched with these ; others tossed bouquets 
of fiery bubbles into the air. Creeping 
about at a snail’s pace among the crowded 
boats, invisible canoes carried silent pas- 
sengers ; an occasional ‘‘oh!” of excla- 
mation at the beauty of the scene the only 
contribution people felt inclined to make 
to conversation. It was a pageant of be- 
dazzlement, as if witches, gnomes, spirits 
of earth, air, and the underworld, had 
mingled their resources to enchant the 
eyes of mortals. And over all, sailed 
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the lady moon serenely, forgotten, but 
sure that her time would come again ! 

Max found his launch without diffi- 
culty on the outer circle of the amphi- 
theater of light. As he had divined, it 
was empty, save for the two boatmen. 

‘©The ladies went ashore, sir,’’ one of 
his men said, in answer to his inquiry. 
«© All but Mrs. Pollock, sir.’’ 

“Mrs. Pollock? Where is she, then ?’’ 
he asked, briefly. 

«She took our rowboat, sir, and went 
off on the water with one of the gentle- 
men. Mr. Cranbrooke, I think it was; 
and they ordered us to wait just here. 
No good going ashore, sir, if you want to 
see. It’s better from this point, even, 
than nearer in.”’ 

«Very well,” said the master, and at 
once his canoe moved off to be lost in the 
crowd. 

He had sought for them in vain, peer- 
ing into all the small boats whenever the 
flash-light of the rockets, or the catharine- 
wheels on the coast, lit the scene. Many 
a tender interlude was thus revealed; but 
of the two people he now longed with the 


fever of madness to discover, he saw 
nothing. 
At last, in a burst from a cannon 


rocket, there was a glimpse of Ethel’s red 
boat-cloak, her bare, golden head rising 
aboveit. She was sitting in the stern of 
the rowboat, Cranbrooke beside her, their 
bow above water, their oars negligently 
trailing. Ethel’s eyes were fixed upon 
the glittering panorama; but Cran- 
brooke’s eyes were riveted on her. 

With an oath, Max drove his paddle 
fiercely into the sea. The canoe sped for- 
ward like an arrow. Blind with anger, 
he did not see that he was directly in the 
track of a little steamer laden with new 
arrivals, turning in toward the wharf. 


* * * 


A new day dawned before the doctors, 
who had been all night battling for Max- 
well Pollock’s life, left him restored to 
consciousness, and reasonably secure of 
carrying no lasting ill effect from the 
blow on his head received by ‘collision 
with the steamer. 

Carried under with his canoe, he had 
arisen to full view in the glare from a 
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«set piece’? of fireworks on the shore, 
beside the boat containing Cranbrooke 
and his wife. It was Cranbrooke, not 
Ethel, who identified the white face com- 
ing to the surface within reach of his 
hand, then sinking again out of sight. 
It was Cranbrooke, also, who sprang to 
Pollock’s rescue, and, floating with his 
inert body, was dragged with him aboard 
the launch. 

As the rosy light of the east came to 
play upon Pollock’s features, he opened 
his eyes for the first time intelligently. 
At his bedside, Ethel was kneeling, her 
whole loving soul in her gaze. 

‘Ts this—I. thought it was heaven,”’ 
he said, feeling for her hand. 

“Tt is heaven for me, now that I have 
you back, my own darling,” she answered, 
through happy tears. 

«« Have I been here long ?”’ 

‘« A few hours since the accident. The 
doctors say you will be none the worse 


for it. And, Max dear, only think. This 
is your birthday ! Your thirtieth birth- 
day! Many, many, many happy rfe- 


turns!’’ and she punctuated her wish 
with warm kisses. 

At that juncture, Cranbrooke came into 
the room and stood on the side of the bed 
opposite Ethel, who had no eyes for him, 
but kept on gazing at her recovered treas- 
ure as if she could never have enough. 

Max, though aware of Stephen’s pres- 
ence, made no movement of recognition, 
till Ethel spoke in playful chiding. 

‘Darling! Where are your manners? 
Aren’t you going to speak to our friend, 
and thank him for saving you—saving 
you for me, thank God !”’ 

She buried her face in the bedclothes, 
overcome with the recollection ; but even 
with the exquisite tenderness of her ac- 
cents thrilling in his ear, Max remained 
obstinately dumb to Stephen Cranbrooke. 

«Forgive him, he is not himself!” 
pleaded Ethel, as she saw Cranbrooke 
about dejectedly to go out of the room. 

‘««Some day he will understand me,’’ 
answered Stephen, with a gallant effort at 
self-control. Then, withdrawing, he mur- 
mured to himself: «« But he will never 
know that, in playing with his edged 
tools, it is I who have got the death- 
blow.”’ 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN HIS RELATIONS TO WOMEN. 


BY JULIEN GORDON. 


HAT peculiar characteristic it may 

be which endears certain men to 

women remains one of the problems hid- 
den five fathom deep in the breast of the 
mysterious sex itself. When every qual- 
ification which can rouse sentiment or 
fire imagination has been duly weighed, 
balanced, eagerly accepted or disdainfully 
discarded, the «‘il me plait’ remains the 
keynote of the whole matter. At least, 
so says La Bruyére, who was undoubtedly 
a keen observer. ‘‘ You imagine,” says 
to us the subtle Frenchman, ‘that this 
lovely lady will worship a hero of chiv- 
alry, a knight of the golden locks, clad 
in armor of silver, with jeweled breast- 
plate; she, in fact, loves this hideous, 


ill-shapen dwarf, repellant to men, who 
laugh at and deride him.”’ 

If such odd vagary be not of daily oc- 
cutrence, it is, nevertheless, not infre- 
quent. The power that some men possess 
of attaching women to them has been 
found to lie deeper than a mere trick of 
personal beauty, imposing presence, 
manner, or accoutrement. 

Misjudged as women frequently are,— 
it is the fashion with men to assert that 
women are charmed by a form of cox- 
combery,—the fact remains alive that no 
rules can explain their vagabond predi- 
lections. 

It may be depended upon that the fop 
who finds favor with women is something 
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more than a fop,—or less, possibly,—but 
that it is not his foppery alone which 
inflames their fancy, enchains their 
caprice. 

The trait or qualification a woman will 
most willingly dispense with in her male 
friend or lover is probably that of humor. 
It is certainly the one she will least ap- 
preciate. Humor is not a feminine attri- 
bute ; its levity may jar upon her nerves, 
—truffle her sensibilities. Who shall say 
that this capability of ridicule does not 
secretly agitate her,—give her vanity and 
egoism food for distress? What if this 
vein of irony should some day be diverted, 
if not upon herself, at least against the 
sentiment which she inspires? Are not 
the priests of the god of laughter secretly 
suspected of poverty in emotion, lack of 
ardor, swift revulsions of feeling ? 

Abraham Lincoln, we are told, pos- 
sessed a sense of humor bordering on ex- 
travagance. His love of fun, which gave 
sometimes an unexpected turn of the 
comic to his more serious moods, pressed 
closely upon the limits of good taste. Yet 
it is evident that in his dealings with 
women it did not rob him of singleness 
and earnestness of purpose. 

A proof of the extreme seriousness with 
which he accepted his responsibilities 
toward feminine creatures is the phenom- 
enal sense of honor which prompted him, 
because he had flirted with a certain 
maiden,—at the instigation, be it said, of 
her married sister,—to offer her his hand 
at a time when she had become to him 
not only repellant, but actually grotesque. 
And we are safe in asserting that such 
impressions were peculiarly painful and 
oppressive to him, owing to his delicate, 
highly strung nervous organization. 

It is at the bedside of his dying mother, 
—the pale, poverty-stricken Nancy 
Hanks, ‘‘ stoop-shouldered, thin-breasted, 
sad—at times miserable,’ yet taking 
“her place in the story of the nations as 
the mother of a son whose word liberated 
a race of men,’’—that we first catch sight 
of ‘ Little Abe.” 

‘Be good to one another,’’ she mur- 
mured, placing her trembling hand on 
the head of the sunken-eyed, ragged 
urchin, and of his forlorn sister. ‘he 
words bore fruit ; the charge, we are told, 
was generously kept. 

It was not long afterwards that the new 
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mother came. When he crept down from 
the garret where he slept on his mattress 
of dried leaves, under his blanket of | 
skins, stepping cautiously upon the pegs 
driven into the wall,—the only steps 
which led from his loft chamber,—his 
hungry glance lit, one morning, upon the 
rosy, kindly face of the good stepmother. 
How she washed, combed, and dressed the 
motherless pair, who watched curiously, 
from their cheerless doorway, her arrival 
and that of her happy children, in their 
well-filled wagon, is a matter of history. 
“Of young Abe,”’ we are told, ‘‘ she be- 
came especially fond.’’ The second Mrs. 
Thomas Lincoln bears testimony that to 
the hour of his death her early solicitude 
was warmly, nay bountifully returned. 

At the age of seventeen, a girl school- 
mate describes him. She tells us that 
he weighed one hundred and sixty-five 
pounds, was wiry, vigorous, and had 
enormous muscular strength. He had 
large feet and hands; long limbs and 
arms. He was slender, his head small. 
His skin was shriveled and yellow. His 
shoes—when he had any—were low. 

He wore buckskin breeches, a linsey- 
woolsey shirt, and a cap made of a coon 
or squirrel skin. His breeches were 
baggy, and lacked by several inches 
meeting the tops of his shoes, thus ex- 
posing his shin-bones, sharp, blue, and 
narrow. Yet, in gratitude for assistance 
given her in the spelling class by this 
rough and awkward gallant, pretty Kate 
Roby takes evident pleasure in an occa- 
sional evening stroll upon the moonlit 
river’s bank with the clumsy, gawky 
rail-splitter. 

Here, on starry nights, dangling their 
feet over the water's edge, looking up at 
the clear heavens, they talked out their 
innocent, wistful young hearts. Here 
Lincoln gave his first lessons in astrono- 
my. Friendship, not love, it seems, bound 
them. 

It was about this time, we are told, that 
Schoolmaster Crawford introduced among 
his scholars lessons in deportment. One 
was required to go outside and reénter 
the room as a lady or gentleman would 
enter a drawing-room. Abe’s gaunt per- 
formance must have held something of 
pathos. His schoolmates did not laugh 
at him; at any rate, if they did so, it is 
not recorded. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


During the whole of his life Lincoln 
was singularly deficient in social graces. 
As an equivalent we are informed that, 
if he did not meet women with ease and 
elegance, he never, at any age, gossiped 
of them. No grand seigneur could have 
been more chary of foolish talk about the 
other sex than this unsophisticated back- 
woodsman, none freer from those allu- 
sions which incriminate, those slanders 
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which smirch. We can believe the heart 
supplied that in which the manners were 
deficient. Where, indeed, should the 
lonely young Westerner, with hayseeds 
in his hair, have mastered the arts of the 
salon, for which the natural ungainliness 
of his person had so ill fitted him? 

But nature, who had created him in one 
of her more rugged moods, had failed to 
make his soul harsh, like his hand and 


reproduced here by permission of the artist, John H. Little- 
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voice. He had an unfailing disposition 
to succor the unfortunate and the op- 
pressed. The weak were safe with him,— 
mark of a princely nature. 

It was, perhaps, some note of this pas- 
sionate pity which seems to have lurked 
in the inner recesses of Lincoln’s charac- 
ter that drew him, in early manhood, to 
the intense attachment whose brief ro- 
mance was to prove so unfortunate. 
One, at least, of his biographers,—and 
the one who knew him most intimately,— 
tells us that it was the great one of his 
life, permeating its later years with a 
recurrent sadness. 

Ann Rutledge had been forsaken by the 
lover to whom she was plighted ; Lincoln 
whispered into her ear the timid story of 
his own hopeless devotion, and we are 
told that «she listened.’’ A simple coun- 
try lassie, no doubt, but «of exquisite 
beauty, with a quick, philosophic mind.”’ 
She listened; and the young man’s words 
awoke in her such ecstasy that the older 
women noted, at the quilting, that Ann’s 
nimble fingers, under the spell of his 
whispered wooing, made irregular and 
uneven stitches. Strongly conscientious, 
hers was a deep and serious nature. The 
struggle between the dear dead love and 
the burning new one was too much for 
the frail envelope of her pure young 
spirit. 

To women of the world, who make of 
coquetry their pastime, of men’s hearts 
their playthings, tomen whose lips a hun- 
dred times have been polluted by false 
vows, the supersensitiveness of poor Ann 
Rutledge may appear morbid and dis- 
eased, a subject of wonder, if not of ridi- 
cule. Who shall say, however, that their 
point of view is not the more unhealthy ? 
If to them the throbs of conscience beat 
with an ephemeral and feeble pulse; if 
to them the sleuth-hounds of memory are 
dumb and placable beasts enough, to this 
simple child they were relentless. They 
robbed her, first, of peace, and then of 
life. To the thinly scattered residents 
about New Salem, to the shore dwellers 
of the Sangamon, the dullness of exist- 
ence,—perhaps its hardships,—made of 
the emotions, when once awakened, very 
tangible and terrible realities. At any 
rate, little Ann Rutledge succumbed to 
hers. Possibly the perverted thrive on 
poisons that kill the innocent. 
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What passed between these two when 
he was left alone, at last, at the maiden’s 
bedside, none ever knew, save himself 
and the dying girl. 

Lincoln at this period of his life was 
considered of so calm and strong a mind 
that his friends were amazed at the dis- 
astrous effects of Miss Rutledge’s death 
upon his health. «‘ The impression made 
upon him,” says a friend, ‘« was terrible ; 
he became plunged in despair.’’ His 
friends feared reason would desert her 
throne. His extraordinary sorrow was 
regarded as strong evidence of the ex- 
treme tenderness of his sentiment. He 
wandered by the river and in the forests, 
a prey to unconquerable woe. The 
thought that the snows and rains fell 
upon her grave filled him with indescrib- 
able anguish. He was closely and vig- 
ilantly watched on gloomy and stormy 
days, lest he should take his life. His 
condition became so alarming that he 
was placed with neighbors, who put him 
utider the strictest surveillance. And 
this is one who has been accused of 
coldness and of a guilty indifference ! 

That Ann loved him is undoubted, since 
she tore from her heart, for his sake, the 
image of one who had occupied it for 
years. 

Unversed as he was in the jousts of gal- 
lantry, in all the adroit parryings of 
courtship, the girl was swayed, no doubt, 
by the power of his quaint and unique 
personality. She may have felt, without 
fully fathoming, his genius. But the old 
love had been strong, and in certain soils, 
with the uprooting of certain growths, 
tendrils are torn on which repose the very 
springs of life. Though made of stronger 
stuff, it is evident that at this time Lin- 


_coln’s sufferings were no less violent than 


hers. 

With women, in general, Lincoln was 
extremely shy. His friend Ellis at- 
tributes this attitude to the consciousness 
of his ungainly appearance and the con- 
spicuous shabbiness of his habitual 
apparel, 

‘On one occasion,’’ writes this same 
Ellis, «‘there stopped at our tavern a 
lady, her son, and three stylish daugh- 
ters.” They were Virginians, whom a 
chance of travel had detained for a season 
at the modest hostelry which was then 
Lincoln’s home. During their stay he 
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never appeared at the table; his mauvaise 
honte leading him to prefer the eating 
of his bread and cheese under a neigh- 
boring tree, or on the counter of the vil- 
lage shop. 

At no time did Lincoln rise to greater 
heights of oratory than when defending 
some wronged woman. It was upon one 
of his trips down the Mississippi that the 
sight ofa slave-girl exposed in the market- 
place, and made to go through her paces 
like a mare at an auction, shot through 
him that thrill of divine horror which 
became the unconscious lodestar of his 
destiny. 

One of his finest flights of eloquence 
was reached on the occasion when de- 
fending the case of the widow of a soldier, 
who, defrauded of her meager means of 
subsistence, had hobbled one morning 
into his law office. ‘Time rolls on,’’ he 
said, as he concluded his address in her 
behalf to the jury. ‘The heroes of ’76 
have passed away, and are encamped on 
the other shore. The soldier has gone to 
his rest. Crippled, blinded, broken, his 
widow comes to you and to me, gentle- 
men of the jury, to right her wrongs. 
She was not always thus; she was once 
beautiful as the morning; her step was 
as light, her face as fair, her voice as 
sweet as ever rung in the lanes of old Vir- 
ginia. Nowshe is poor and defenseless. 
Shall we, too, cast her off ?”’ 

The court-room was in tears; the suit 
was won. 

Again he awakens enthusiasm ; he has 
his triumphs of vanity : from Mattoon to 
Charleston, all along the highway, in one 
of his campaigns, he is attended by a 
chariot, in which thirty-two young wom- 
en represent the thirty-two stars of the 
Union ; while a girl on horseback bears 
aloft a banner inscribed: «‘Kansas; I 
will be free!” 

The muses, too, sing for him: the chariot 
flaunts the legend : 


‘“‘ Westward the star of empire takes its way: 
The girls link on to Lincoln as their mothers did to 
Clay.” 


On the subject of woman’s suffrage 
Lincoln had broad views. All such ques- 
tions, he observed, might find lodgment 
‘in the most enlightened souls. , 
In God’s own time they might be organ- 
ized into law, and thus woven into the 
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fabric of our institutions. He had faith 
in the sagacity of women, in their quick 
reading of motive and of physiognomy, 
and thus believed in their efficiency to 
meet and face the problems of political 
dilemma. 

That Lincoln’s constitutional melan- 
choly deepened at times into a form of 
acute melancholia is positive. Thus only 
can we explain the fateful hallucinations 
which so overpowered him on the day 
fixed for his marriage, as to drive him to 
absent himself at the hour when every 
consideration of manliness should, at all 
costs, have brought him to the tryst. 
We can but touch upon an event which 
his future sacrifice belied. It lies within 
the province of pathology. 

There are those who insist that revenge 
alone prompted the handsome and high- 
spirited girl, whom he had so grievously 
wounded in her pride, her heart, and 
her vanity, to hold him later to the 
letter of his contract,—to rivet her claim 
at the cost of her own dignity. But if 
strategy is not a salient trait in American 
character, it seems to us to have been es- 
sentially left out of his impulsive fiancée’s 
composition. In the close scrutiny of 
facts such a surmise seems improbable. 
There was little room in Mary Todd’s ex- 
citable, undisciplined temper for so cool 
and calculated a plan. Far more probable 
does it seem to us that an overmastering 
affection, repudiated, but finally trium- 
phant, drove her into the arms of the man 
who had so deeply offended. And in 
those frenzied ebullitions which tor- 
mented his and her best years, darkening 
at last a mind unbalanced, may there not 
have lurked a germ of passionate love,— 
of a love which Lincoln’s fidelity, angelic 
gentleness, stanch loyalty, could never 
calm? Love alone can satisfy love. It 


‘is not always the most quiet fireside 


which is the most loving. 

Superior to him in the accidents of 
birth and education, surrounded by more 
influential and prosperous admirers, it 
seems to us that. Miss Todd might well 
have afforded to snap her fingers at the 
small world of Springfield gossipers. Yet 
she clung to her strange suitor, and, at 
last, «pale and trembling, as if driven to 
the slaughter, he was led to the altar.” 

Lincoln was not sensual. His eye was 


derhaps too piercing, his sense of humor 
14 
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too pronounced, for him to fall an easy 
prey to the wiles of intriguing women. 
It is recorded of him that an attractive 
and alluring lady, much bedecked and 
armed with flatteries, called once upon 
him at the White House, and asked a 
favor for a relative. Lincoln listened 
gravely to her plea. When she had fin- 
ished he handed her a card, upon which 
he had scribbled a few words to the Secre- 
tary of War: ‘This woman, dear Stan- 
ton,’’? he wrote, ‘‘is a little smarter than 
she looks to be.’’ She had gone too far 
in her réle of siren; thus had she 
failed. 

The same day, with a stroke of the pen 
and a quiet nod of sympathy, he ac- 
quiesced in the demands of a plain and 
humble solicitor, who had told her 
straightforward story without hypocrisy 
and without blandishment. So he sifted 
souls. 

He sifted souls, as he did wit,—wit 
which he adored,—and which he would 
pick out as a pure jewel from the offal 
which ofttimes pollutes it. Exalted in 
purity, poetic in temperament, extremely 
reserved, there are those who marvel that 
he could laugh at, and,—shall we say it >— 
even tell a vulgar story. But he smiled 
only at the sharp ring of the true metal 
under the dross. All else fell from him. 
He delved after the truth, and gave it. 
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No man could better guard his deep 
designs and hidden purposes by veiling 
them in pleasantries, which, to the super- 
ficial, always seem frivolous. Inthis, at 
least, he was not simple. His outward 
modesty concealed the self-reliance, self- 
appreciation, and healthful ambition of 
true greatness. 

‘«« The best man that ever lived !’’ writes 
Mrs. Lincoln of him, after his death, add- 
ing, that she loved him with « idolatry.” 
Who knows if this was not the secret 
sting of her storm-tossed and restless 
life? 

Once a woman knelt to him in grati- 
tude. ‘ Get up!”’ he said, flushing, em- 
barrassed. <«*Don’t kneel to me, but 
thank God and go.’’ He had pardoned 
one whom she loved. He turned to a 
friend: ‘‘ Say of me that I always plucked 
a thistle and planted a flower where I 
thought a flower would thrive.”’ These 
bloom to-day, a fragrant blossoming, for- 
ever fresh, upon that patient, valiant, and 
unhappy heart. 

Was Lincoln’s, then, when all is told, 
a fascinating personality? We think 
that it was—profoundly so. For the 


baffling contradictions which make up a 
character at once so impressive and so 
human, must, while they confute analysis, 
hold an element of potent.conquering and 
undying charm. 
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A FEEL IN THE CHRIS’MAS AIR. 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


THEY’s a kind o' feel in the air, to me, \ 
When the Chris’mas times sets in, 
That’s about as much of a mystery 
As ever I’ve run ag’in !— | 
Fer instunce, now, whilse I gain in weight i 
And gineral health, I swear | 
They’s a goneness somers I can’t quite state— | 
A kind o’ feel in-the air. 
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They’s a feel in the Chris’mas air goes right 
To the spot where a man /zves at |— 

It gives a feller a’ appetite— 
They ain’t no doubt about fhat /— 

And yit they’s somepin’—I don’t know what— 
That follers me, here and there, 

And ha’nts and worries and spares me not— 

A kind o’ feel in the air! 


@ They’s a feel, as I say, in the air that’s jest 

As blame-don sad as sweet !— 

;In the same ra-sho as I feel the best 

Fi And am spryest on my feet, 

t/ They’s allus a kind o’ sort of a’ ache 
That I can’t lo-cate no-where ;— 

Bu it comes with Ch77s’mas, and no mistake !— 
A kind o’ feel in the air. 


Is it the racket the childern raise? 
W’y, zo /—God bless ’em !—-zo / 
Is it the eyes and the cheeks ablaze— 
Like my own wuz, long ago ?— 
Is it the bleat o’ the whistle and beat 
O’ the little toy-drum and blare 
O’ the horn ?—/Vo s no /—It is jest the sweet— 
The sad-sweet feel in the air. eds 


Drawn by E. W. Kemble. 


AN ERROR IN THE FOURTH DIMENSION, 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


EFORE he was thirty, 
he had discovered 
that there was no one 
to play with him. 
Though the wealth of 
three toilsome genera- 
tions stood to his ac- 

2 “a? count; though his 
tastes in the matter of books, bindings, 
rugs, swords, bronzes, lacquer, pictures, 
plate, statuary, horses, conservatories, and 
agriculture, were educated and catholic, 
the public opinion of his country wanted 
to know why he did not go to his office 
daily, as his father had before him. 

So he fled, and they howled behind him 
that he was an unpatriotic Anglomaniac, 
born to consume fruits; one totally lack- 
ing in public spirit. He wore an eye- 
glass; he had built a wall round his 
country house, witha high gate that shut, 
instead of inviting America to sit on 
his flower-beds; he ordered his clothes 
from England, and the press of the land 
cursed him from his eye-glass to his 
trousers for two consecutive days. 

When he rose to light again, it was 
where nothing short of the tents of an in- 
vading army in Piccadilly makes any dif 
ference to anybody. If he had money 
and leisure, England stood ready to give 
him all that money and leisure could buy. 
That price paid, she would ask no ques- 
tions. He took his check-book and ac- 
cumulated things—warily at first, for 
he remembered that in America things 
owned the man. To his delight, he dis- 
covered that in England he could put his 
belongings under his feet, for classes, 
ranks, and denominations of people rose, 
as it were, from the earth, and silently 
and discreetly took charge of his posses- 
sions. They had been born and bred 
for that sole purpose—servants of the 
check-book. When that was at an end 
they would depart as mysteriously as they 
had come. 

The impenetrability of this regulated 
life irritated him, and he strove to learn 
something of his people. He retired 
baffled, to be trained by his menials. In 
America, the native demoralizes the Eng- 
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lish servant. In England, the servant 
educates the master. Wilton Sargent 
strove to learn, as ardently as his father 
had striven to wreck, before capture, the 
railways of his native land; and it must 
have been some touch of the old bandit 
railway blood that made him buy for a 
song, Holt Hangars, whose forty-acre 
lawn, as every one knows, sweeps down 
in velvet to the quadruple tracks of the 
Great Buchonian railway. Their trains 
flew by almost continuously, with a bee- 
like drone in the day and a flutter of 
strong wings at night. The son of Mer- 
ton Sargent had good right to be inter- 
ested in them. He owned controlling in- 
terests in several thousand miles of 
tracks, built on an altogether different 
plan, where locomotives eternally whis- 
tled for grade-crossings, and bogie-trucks 
supporting parlor-cars of fabulous ex- 
pense and unrestful design skated round 
curves that the Great Buchonian would 
have condemned as unsafe in a construc- 
tion line. From the edge of his lawn he 
could tracethechaired metals falling away, 
rigid asa bowstring, into the valley of the 
Prest, studded with the long perspective 
of the block-signals, buttressed with stone 
and carried high above all possible risks 
on a forty-foot embankment. 

Left to himself, he would have builded 
a private car and kept it at the nearest 
railway station, Amberley Royal, fivemiles 
away. But those into whose hands he 
had committed himself for his English 
training had little knowledge of railways 
and less of private cars. The one they 
knew as something that existed in the 
scheme of things for their convenience. 
The other they held «distinctly Ameri- 
can;’’ and with the versatility of his 
race, Wilton Sargent had set out to be just 
a little more English than the English. 

He succeeded to admiration. He 
learned not to redecorate Holt Hangars ; 
to leave his guests alone ; to refrain from 
superfluous introductions; to abandon 
manners of which he had great store, and 
to hold fast by manner which can be ac- 
quired after labor. He learned to let 
other people, hired for the purpose, attend 
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to the duties for which they were paid. 
He learned—this he got from a ditcher on 
the estate—that every man with whom he 
came in contact had his position in the 
fabric of the state, which position he, Wil- 
ton, would do well toconsult. Last mys- 
tery of all, he learned to golf—well: and 
when an American knows the innermost 
meaning of ‘*Don’t press, slow back, 
and keep your eye on the ball,”’ he is, for 
practical purposes, denationalized. 

His other education proceeded on the 
pleasantest lines. Was he interested in 
any conceivable thing in heaven above, or 
the earth beneath, or the waters under the 
earth? Forthwith appeared at his table, 
guided by those safe hands into which 
he had fallen, the one man who had said, 
done, written, explored, excavated, built, 
launched, created, or studied, that one 
thing—herders of books and prints in the 
British Museum ; specialists in scarabs, 
cartouches, and dynasties Egyptian ; roy- 
ers and raiders from the heart of unknown 
lands; toxicologists; orchid hunters ; 
monographers on flint implements, car- 
pets, prehistoric man, or early renaissance 
music. They came, and they played with 
him. They asked no questions; they 
cared not so much as a pin who or what 
he was. They demanded only that he 
should be able to talk and listen cour- 
teously. Their work was done elsewhere 
and out of his sight. 

There were also women. 

«« Never,’’ said Wilton Sargent to him- 
_self, «(has an American seen England as 
I’m seeing it ;”? and he thought, blushing 
beneath the bedclothes, of the unregenerate 
and blatant days when he would steam to 
office, down the Hudson, in his twelve 
hundred ocean-going steam yacht, and 
arrive, by gradations, at Bleecker street, 
hanging on to an elevated strap between 
an Irish washerwoman and a German an- 
archist. If any of his guests had seen 
him, they would have said : «How dis- 
tinctly American ;’’ and—Wilton did not 
care for that tone. He had schooled him- 
self to an English walk, and, so long as 
he did not raiseit, an English voice. He 
did not gesticulate with his hands; he 
sat down on most of his enthusiasins, but 
he could not rid himself of the Shibboleth. 
He would ask for the Worcestershire 
sauce, and even Howard, his immaculate 
butler, could not break him of this. 
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It was decreed that he should complete 
his education in a wild and wonderful man- 
ner, and, further, that I should be in at 
that death. Wilton had more than once 
asked me to’ Holt Hangars, for the pur- 
pose of showing how well the new life 
fitted him, and each time I had declared 
it creaseless. 

His third invitation was more informal 
than the others, and he hinted of sonre 
matter in which he was anxious for my 
sympathy or counsel, or both. There is 
room for an infinity of mistakes when a 
man begins to take liberties with his 
nationality, and I went down expecting 
things. A seven-foot dog-cart and a 
groom in the black Holt Hangars livery 
met me at Amberley Royal. I was re- 
ceived by a person of elegance and true 
reserve, and piloted to my luxurious 
chamber. There were no other guests in 
the house and this set me thinking. 

Wilton came into my room about half 
an hour before dinner, and though his 
face was masked with a drop-curtain of 
highly embroidered indifference, I could 
see that he was not at ease. In time, for 
he was then almost as difficult to move as 
an Englishman, I extracted the tale. It 
seemed that Hackman of the British 
Museum had been staying with him 
about ten days before, boasting of scarabs. 
Hackman has a way of carrying really 
priceless antiquities on his tie-ring and 
in his trouser pockets. Apparently, he had 
intercepted something on its way to the 
Boulak Museum which, he said, was “a 
genuine Amen-Hotep—a queen’s scarab 
of the Fourth Dynasty.’’ Now Wilton 
had bought from Cassavetti, whose repu- 
tation is not above suspicion, a scarab of 
much the same scarabeousness, and had 
left it in his chambers in town. Hack- 
man at a venture, but knowing Cassa- 
vetti, pronounced it an imposition. They 
grew heated, and Wilton found it neces- 
sary for his soul’s satisfaction to go up to 
town, then and there—a forty-mile run— 
and bring back the scarab before dinner. 
It was at this point that he began to cut 
corners with disastrous results. Amberley 
Royal station being five miles away, and 
the putting in of horses a matter of 
time, Wilton had told Howard, the im- 
maculate butler, to signal the next train 
to stop; and Howard, who was more of a 
man of resource than his master gave 
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him credit for, had, with the red flag of 
the ninth hole of the links which crossed 
the bottom of the lawn, signaled vehe- 
mently to the first down train and it had 
stopped. Here Wilton’s account became 
confused. He attempted, it seems, to get 
into that highly indignant express and a 
guard restrained him with more or less 
force —hauled him, in fact, backwards 
from the window of a locked carriage. 
Wilton must have struck the gravel with 
some vehemence, for the consequences, he 
adinitted, werea free fight on the track, in 
which he lost his hat, and was at last 
dragged into the guard’s van and set 
down breathless. 

He had pressed money upon the man 
and very foolishly had explained every- 
thing but his name. This he clung to, 
for he had a vision of scare head-lines in 
the New York papers, and well knew no 
son of Merton Sargent could expect mercy 
that side the water. The guard had, to 
Wilton’s amazement, refused the money 
on the grounds that this was a matter for 
the company to attend to. Wilton insist- 
ed on his incognito and, therefore, found 
two policemen waiting for him at St. Bo- 
tolph terminus. When he expressedawish 
to buy a new hat and telegraph to his 
friends, both policemen with one voice 
warned him that whatever he said would 
be used as evidence against him; and this 
had impressed Wilton tremendously. 

«They were so infernally polite,’’ he 
said. «If they hadclubbed meI wouldn’t 
have cared ; but it was: «Step this way, 
sir ;’ and, ‘up those stairs, please, sir,’ 
till they jailed me—jailed me like a com- 
mon drunk, and I had to stay in a filthy, 
little cubby-hole of a cell all night.” 

‘‘That comes of not giving your name 
and not wiring your lawyer,’ I replied. 
“What did you get?” 

‘Forty shillings, or a month,’’ said 
Wilton promptly,—* next morning bright 
and early. They were working us off, 
three a minute, like hogs at Chicago, A 
girl in a pink hat—she was brought in at 
three in the morning—got ten days. I 
suppose I was lucky. I must have 
knocked his senses out of the guard. 
He told the old duck on the bench that 
I had told him I was a sergeant in the 
army and that I was gathering beetles on 
the track—made me look like a fool. 
That comes of trying to explain.”’ 
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«And you?” 

«‘Oh, I said nothing. I wanted to get 
out as soon as I could, and I paid my fine 
and bought a new hat and came up here 
before noon next morning. There werea 
lot of people in the house, and I told ’em 
I’d been unavoidably detained ; and then 
they began to recollect engagenients else- 
where. Hackman must have seen the 
fight on the track and made a story of it. 
I suppose they thought it was distinctly 
American—confound ’em! It’s the only 
time in my life that I’ve ever flagged a 
train, and I wouldn’t have done it but for 
that scarab. ’T wouldn’t hurt their old 
trains to be held up once in a while.”’ 

«Well, it’s all over now, I said, chok- 
ing alittle. And your name didn’t get 
into the papers. It zs rather Transatlantic 
when you come to think of it.” 

“Over!” Wilton grunted savagely. 
“It’s only just begun. That trouble with 
the guard, was just common, ordinary as- 
sault—imerely a little criminal business. 
The flagging of the train is Civil, and 
means something quite different. They’re 
after me for that now.” 

“Who?” 

«The Great Buchonian. There was a 
man in court watching the case on behalf 
of the company. I gave him my name 
in a quiet corner before I bought my hat, 
and—come to dinner now. I’llshow you 
the results afterwards.’’ 

The telling of his wrongs had worked 
Wilton Sargent into a very fine temper— 
vulgarly called c wax; and I do not think 
that my conversation soothed him. In 
the course of the dinner I dwelt with lov- 
ing insistence on certain smellsand sounds 
of New York which go straight to the 
heart of the native in foreign parts, and 
Wilton began to ask many questions about 
his associates aforetime—men of the New 
York Yacht club, Storm King, or the Res- 
tigouche, owners of rivers, ranches, and 
shipping in their playtime, lords of rail- 
ways, kerosene, wheat, and cattle in their 
offices. When the green mint came, I 
gave him a peculiarly oily and atrocious 
cigar, which they sell in the tessellated, 
electric-lighted, with expensive-pictures- 
of-the-nude-adorned bar of the Pandemo- 
nium, and \/ilton chewed the end for 
several minutes ere he lit it. The butler 
left us alone, and the chimney of the oak- 
paneled dining-room began to smoke. 
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«‘That's another !”’ said he, poking the 
fire savagely, and J knew what he meant. 
One cannot put steam-heat to houses 
built for Queen Elizabeth to sleepin. The 
steady beat of a night-mail whirling 
down the valley, recalled me to business. 
«What about the Great Buchonian?’’ I 
said. 

«Come into my study. That’s all— 
as yet.” 

It was a pile of seidlitz-powders-colored 
correspondence, perhaps nine inches high, 
and it looked very businesslike. 

«You can go through it,’’ said Wilton. 
«Isn't it idiotic? Now I could take a 
chair and a red flag and go into Hyde 
Park and say the most atrocious things 
about your Queen, and preach anarchy and 
all that y’know, till I was hoarse, and no 
one would take any notice. The police 
—damn ’em !—would protect me if I got 
into trouble. But for a little thing like 
flagging a dirty little sawed-off of a train, 
running through my own grounds, too, I 
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“HE ATTEMPTED, IT SEEMS, TO GET INTO THAT 
HIGHLY INDIGNANT EXPRESS.”’ 


get the whole British Constitution down 
on meas if I sold bombs. I don’t under- 
stand it.” 

«« No more does the Great Buchonian— 
apparently.”’ I was turning over the let- 
ters. «‘‘ Here’s the traffic superintendent 
writing that it’s utterly incomprehensible 
that any man should. . Good heavy- 
ens, Wilton, you have done it !’’ I giggled, 
as I read on. 

‘‘What’s funny now?”’ said my host. 

«It seems that you, or Howard foi you, 
stopped the three-forty Northern down.” 

«“T ought to know that! They all had 
a shy at ine, from the engine-driver up.” 

«But it’s he three-forty—the Induna— 
surely you’ve heard of the Great Bucho- 
nian’s Induna!”’ 

«How the deuce am I to know one 
train from another? They come along 
about every two minutes.” 

«Quite so. But this happens to be the 
Induna—“fe one train of the whole line. 
She’s timed for fifty-seven miles an hour. 
She was put on early in the sixties and 
she has never been stopped—’”’ 
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«7 know! Since William the Con- 
yueror came over, and King Charles hid 
in her smoke-stack. You’re as bad as the 
rest of these Britishers. If she’s been 
run all that while, it’s time she was 
flagged once or twice.” 

The American was beginning to ooze 
out all over Wilton, and his small-boned 
hands were moving restlessly. 

«« Suppose you flagged the Empire State 
Express, or the Western Cyclone?”’ 

«Suppose I did. I know Otis Harvey 
—or used to. I'd send him a wire and 
he’d understand it was a ground-hog case 
with me. 
British fossil company here.” 


«Have you been answering their let- 


ters without legal advice then ?”’ 

‘Of course, I have.’’ 

«©Oh, my sainted country! 
Wilton.” 

«‘T wrote ’em that I'd be very happy to 
see their president and explain to him in 
three words all about it; but that wouldn’t 
do. Seems their president must bea god. 
He was too busy, and—well, you can read 
for yourself—they wanted explanations. 
The station-master at Amberley Royal— 
and he just grovels before me, as a rule— 
wanted an explanation, and quick, too. 
The head sachem at St. Botolph’s wanted 
three or four, and the lord high Mukka- 
muk that oils the locomotives, wanted 
one every fine day. I told ’em—I’vetold 
’em about fifty times—I stopped their holy 
and sacred train because I wanted to board 
her. Did they think I wanted to feel her 
pulse?”’ 

“ You didn’t say that?” 

««« Reel her pulse?’ Of course not.”’ 

CONOm=o Board ber) 2 

«What else could I say?” 

«My dear Wilton, what zs the use of 
Mrs. Sherborne, and the Clays, and all 
that lot working over you for four years 
to make an Englishinan out of you, if the 
very first time you're rattled you go back 
to the vernacular ?”’ 

“T’'m through with Mrs. Sherborne and 
the rest of the crowd. America’s good 
enough for me. What ought I to have 
said? ‘Please,’ or ‘thanks awf’ly,’ or 
how?” 

There was no chance now of mistaking 
the man’s nationality. Speech, gesture, 
and step so carefully drilled into him had 
gone away with the borrowed mask of in- 


Go ahead, 


That’s exactly what I toldthis § 
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difference. It was a lawful son of the 
Youngest People, whose predecessors were 
the Red Indian. His voice had risen to 
the high, throaty crow of his breed when 
they labor under excitement. His close- 
set eyes showed by turns unnecessary 
fear, annoyance beyond reason, rapid and 
purposeless flights of thought, the child’s 
lust for immediate revenge, and the child’s 
pathetic bewilderment, who knocks his 
head against the bad, wicked table. And 
on the “other side, stood the company, as 
unable as Wilton to understand. 

«And I could buy their old line ies 
times over,’’ he muttered, playing witha 
paper-knife and moving restlessly to and 
fro, 

“You didn’t tell ’em ¢haz, I hope!” 

There was no answer; but as I went 
through theletters, I felt that Wilton must 
have told them many surprising things. 
The Great Buchonian had first asked for 
an explanation of the stoppage of their 
Induna, and had found a certain levity in 
the explanation tendered. It then ad-- 
vised «Mr. W. Sargent’’ to refer his 
solicitor to their solicitor, or whatever the 
legal phrase is. 

‘«And you didn’t ?”’ I said, looking up. 

‘‘No. They were treating me exactly 
as if I had been a kid playing on the 
cable-tracks. There was not the east 
necessity for any solicitor. Five minutes’ 
quiet talk would have settled every- 
thing.”’ : 

I returned to the correspondence. The 
Great Buchonian regretted that, owing to 
pressure of business, none of: their direc- 
tors could accept Mr. W. Sargent’s in- 
vitation to run down and discuss the dif- 
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ficulty. The Great Buchonian was careful 
to point out that no animus underlay 
their action, nor was money their object. 
Their duty was to protect the interests of 
their line, and these interests could not 
be protected if a precedent were estab- 
lished whereby any of the Queen’s sub- 
jects could stop a train in mid-career. 
Again (this was another branch of the 
correspondence ; not more than five heads 
of departments being concerned), the 
company admitted that there was some 
reasonable doubt as to the duties of ex- 
press trains in all crises, and the matter 
was open to settlement by process of law 
till an authoritative ruling was obtained 
—from the House of Lords if necessary. 

«That broke me all up,” said Wilton, 
who was reading over my shoulder. «I 
knew I’d struck the British Constitution 
at last. The House of Lords—my Lord ! 
And, anyway, I’m not one of the Queen’s 
subjects.”’ 

«Why, I had a notion that you’d 
gone and got yourself naturalized.’ 

Wilton blushed hotly, as he explained 
that very many things must happen to 
the British Constitution ere he took out 
his papers. 

«« How does it all strike you?’ he said. 
‘“«Isn’t the Great Buchonian crazy ?”’ 

“T don’t know. You’ve done sonie- 
thing that no one ever thought of doing 
before, and the company don’t know what 
to make of it. I see they offer to send 
down their solicitor and another official 
of the company to talk things over in- 
formally.. Then here’s another letter sug- 
gesting that you put up a fourteen-foot 
wall, crowned with bottle-glass, at the 
bottom of the garden.”’ 

«Talk of British insolence! The man 
who recommends ¢hat (he’s another 
bloated functionary) says : ‘I shall 
derive great pleasure from watch- 
ing the wall going up day by day !’ 
Did you. ever dream of gall 
to match that? I’ve of- 
fered ’em money enough to 
buy a new set of cars and 
pension the driver for 
three generations; but . 
that doesn’t seem to be’ 
what they want. They 
expect me to go to the 
House of Lords and get a 
tuling and build twenty- 
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foot walls between times. Are they al/ 
stark, raving mad? One ’ud think I 
made aprofession of flagging trains. How 
in Tophet was I to know their old Induna 
from a way-train? I took the first that 
came along, and I’ve been jailed and fined 
for that once already.”’ 

«That was for slugging the guard.” 

‘‘He had no right to haul me out when 
I was half-way through a window.” 

«‘ What are you going to do after all ?”’ 

‘Their lawyer and the other official 
(can’t they trust their men unless they 
send ’em in pairs?) are coming here to- 
night. I told ’em I was busy, asa rule, 
till after dinner, but they might send 
along the entire directorate if it eased 
?em any.”’ 

Now after-dinner visiting, for business 
or pleasure, is the custom of the smaller 
American town and not that of England, 
where the end of the day is sacred to the 
owner, not the public. Indeed, Wilton 
Sargent had hoisted the red flag of re- 
bellion ! 

‘Tsn’t it time that the humor of the situ- 
ation began to strike you, Wilton?”’ I 
asked. 

“Where’s the humor of baiting an 
American citizen just because he happens 
to be a millionaire—poor devil.’? He was 
silent for a little time and then went on : 
“Of course. Vow I see!’ Hespun round 
and faced me excitedly. ‘It’s as plain 
as mud. These ducks are laying their 
pipes to skin me.”’ 
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«They say explicitly they don’t want 
money !’’ 

«That’s allablind. So’s their address- 
ing me as W. Sargent. They know well 
enough who I am. They know I’m the 
old man’s son. Why didn’t I think of 
that before?”’ 

«One minute, Wilton. If you climbed 
to the top of the dome of St. Paul’s and 
offered a reward to any Englishman who 
could tell you who or what Merton Sar- 
gent had been, there wouldn't be twenty 
men in all London to claim it.” 

«That's theirinsular provincialism then. 
I don’t care a cent. The old man would 
have wrecked the Great Buchonian before 
breakfast for a pipe-opener. My God, Pll 
do it in dead earnest! J’ll show’em that 
they can’t bulldoze a foreigner for flag- 
ging one of their little tin-pot trains, and 
—I’ve spent fifty thousand a year here, at 
least, for the last four years.”’ 

I let the steam blow off without inter- 
ruption. He had committed himself by 
many oaths to a scheme of revenge which 
he might follow through a course of years 
or lightly lay aside with to-morrow’s sun. 
He came of the people to whom words 
have very little meaning and absolutely 
no weight ; for why should a free man be 
shackled by the breath of his own mouth ? 
None the less, it was curious to hear the 
strong and solemn English syllables flung 
down crackling like cards at the end of a 
losing game. In the height of his rage 
he confined himself strictly to English. 

«And I shouldn’t be surprised,’’ he 
wound up, ‘if my lawyer and their law- 
yer weren’t standing in on the deal.” 

I was glad I was not his lawyer. I re- 
read the correspondence, notably the let- 
ter which recommended him to build a 
fourteen-foot brick wall at the end of his 
garden, and half-way through it a thought 
struck me which filled me with pure joy. 

The footman ushered in two men, frock- 
coated, gray trousered, smooth shaven, 
heavy of speech and gait. It was nearly 
nine o'clock, but they looked but newly 
come from abath. I could not understand 
why the elderand tallerof the pair glanced 
at me as though we had an understand- 
ing; nor why he shook hands with un- 
English warmth. 

‘‘ This simplifies the situation,”’ he said 
in an undertone, and as I stared, he said 
to his companion: «I fear I shall be of 
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very little service at present. Perhaps 
Mr. Folsom had better talk over the affair 
with Mr. Sargent.” 

« That is what I am here for,’’ said Wil- 
ton. 

The man of law smiled pleasantly, and 
said that he saw no reason why the diffi- 
culty should not be arranged in two min- 
utes’ quiet talk. His air, as he sat down 
opposite Wilton, was soothing to the last 
degree, and his companion drew me up- 
stage. The mystery was deepening, but 
I followed meekly, and heard Wilton say, 
with an uneasy laugh: 

«“ Tve had insomnia over this affair, Mr. 
Folsom. Let’s settle it one way or the 
other, for heaven’s sake!’’ 

«©Ah! Has he suffered much from this 
lately ?’’ said my man. 

“T really can’t say,’’ I replied. 

««Then I suppose you have only lately 
taken charge here ?”’ 

‘‘T came this evening. 
actly in charge of anything. 

‘«‘T see. Merely to observe the course 
of events in case—’’. He nodded. 

«“‘Exactly.’”’ Observation, after all, is 
my trade. 

He coughed slightly, and then came to 
business. 

‘Now, I am asking solely for informa- 
tion’s sake, do you find the delusions 
persistent ?”’ 

‘« Which delusions ?”’ 

«© They are variable then ? That is dis- 
tinctly curious, because—but do I under- 
stand that the /ype of the delusion varies ? 
For example, Mr. Sargent believes that he 
can buy the Great Buchonian.”’ 

«‘Did he write you that ?”’ 

“Ona half-sheet of note-paper. Now, 
has he by chance gone to the other ex- 
treme, and believed that he is in danger 
of becoming a pauper? The half-sheet 
of note-paper shows that some idea of that 
kind might have flashedthrough his mind, 
and the two delusions can co-exist, but it 
is not common ; for, as you know, the de- 
lusion of vast wealth—the folly of grand- 
eurs, I believe the French call it—is, as a 
rule, persistent, to the exclusion of all 
others.” 

The vanity of man is inextinguishable. 
That Wilton Sargent’s sanity should be 
doubted struck me as a delightful jest, 
but it was no joke that I, whose ambition 
it is to pass for a flaneur of irreproachable - 
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dress and deportment, the veriest and 
giddiest of butterflies, should have been 
mistaken for a doctor. But this has 
ever been my fate, except when I have 
been taken for a clergyman. I was won- 
dering whether it would be wise to cut 
my hair short and wear tennis-flannels 
day and night for the future, when I heard 
Wilton’s best English voice at the end 
of the study. 

««My dear sir, I have explained twenty 
times already, I wanted to get that scarab 
in time for dinner. Suppose you had left 
an important legal document in a similar 
fashion ?”’ 

«That touch of cunning is ve-ry sig- 
nificant,’’ my fellow-practitioner, since he 
insisted on it, muttered. 

«Tam very happy, of course, to meet 
you; but, if you had only sent your presi- 
dent down to dinner here, I could have 
settled the thing in half a minute. Why, 
I could have bought the Buchonian from 
him while your clerks were sending me 
this.’”? Wilton dropped his hand heavily 
on the blue and white correspondence, 
and the lawyer started. 

‘«« But speaking frankly,’’ the lawyer re- 
plied, ‘it is, if I may say so, perfectly 
inconceivable, even in the case of the most 
important legal documents, that any one 
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should stop the three-forty express—the 
Induna—Our Induna, my dear sir.’’ 

“ Absolutely !’’? my companion echoed. 
“You notice, again, the persistent delu- 
sion of wealth. / was called in when he 
wrote us that. You can see it is utterly 
impossible for the company to continue to 
run their trains through the property of a 
man who might at any moment fancy 
himself divinely commissioned to stop all 
traffic. If he had only referred us to his 
lawyer—but, naturally, ‘zat he would not 
do, under the circumstances. Pity—great 
pity. He is so young. By the way, it 
is curious, is it not, to note the absolute 
conviction in the voice of those who are 
similarly afflicted,—heartrending, I might 
say,—and the inability to follow a chain 
of connected thought.” 

‘“Tcan’t see what you want,’’ Wilton 
was saying to the lawyer. 

«Tt need not be more than fourteen feet 
high,—a really desirable structure, and it 
would be possible to grow pear-trees on 
the sunny side.’’ The lawyer was speak- 
ing in an unprofessional voice. ‘There 
are few things pleasanter than to watch, 
so to say, one’s own vine and fig-tree in 
full bearing. Consider the profit and 
amusement you would derive from it. 
If you could see your way to doing 
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this we could arrange all the details with 
your lawyer, and it is possible that the 
company might bear half the cost. I 
have put the matter, I trust, in a nutshell. 
If you, my dear sir, will interest yourself 
in building that wall, and will kindly 
give us the name of your lawyers, I dare 
assure you that you will hear no more 
from the Great Buchonian.”’ 

“But why am I to disfigure my lawn 
with a raw red brick wall—”’ 

‘‘Gray flint is extremely picturesque.”’ 

“Gray flint, then, if you put it that 
way. Why the dickens must I go build- 
ing towers of Babylon just because I have 
held up one of your trains once?”’ 

‘“The expression he used in his third 
letter was that he wished to board her,”’ 
said my companion in my ear. ‘That 
was ve-ry curious,—a marine delusion, 
impinging, as it were, upon a terrestrial 
one. What a marvelous world he must 
move in, and will before the curtain falls. 
So young, too—so very young!”’ 

«Well, if you want the plain English 
of it, ’m damned if I go wall-building to 
your orders. You can fight it all along 
the line into the House of Lords and out 
again, and get your rulings by the run- 
ning foot if you like,’’ said Wilton hotly. 
‘Great heavens, man, I only did it 
once !”’ 

‘« We have at present no guarantee that 
you may not do it again, and, with our 
traffic, we must, in justice to our passen- 
gers, demand some form of guarantee. It 
must not serve as a precedent. All this 
might have beén saved if you had only 
referred us to your legal representative.’’ 
The lawyer looked appealingly around 
the room. ‘The deadlock was complete. 

“Wilton,” I asked, «may I try my 
hand now?” 

“Anything you like,’ said Wilton. 
‘It seems I can’t talk English. I won’t 
build any wall, though.” He threw 
himself back in his chair. 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ I said, slowly and de- 
liberately, for I perceived that the doc- 
tor’s mind would turn slowly, « Mr. Sar- 
gent has very large interests in the chief 
railway systems of his own country.”’ 

‘«‘ His own country ?’’ said the lawyer. 

«At that age?” said the doctor. 

“Certainly. He inherited them from 
his father, Mr. Sargent, who is an Amer- 
ican,”’ 
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«And proud of it,’ said Wilton, as 
though he had heen a United States Sena- 
tor let loose on the Continent for the first 
time. 

“My dear sir,’’ said the lawyer, half 
rising, “‘why did you not acquaint the 
company with this fact—this vital fact— 
early in our correspondence? We should 
have understood. We should have made 
allowances.”’ 

« Allowances be damned. Am I a Hot- 
tentot or a lunatic ?”’ 

The two men looked guilty. 

«If Mr. Sargent’s friend had told us as 
much in the beginning,’’ said the doctor 
very severely, “‘much might have been 
saved.’’ Alas! I had made a life’s enemy 
of that doctor. 

«T hadn’t achance,” I replied. «Now, 
of course, you can see that a man who 
owns several thousand miles of line, as 
Mr. Sargent does, would be apt to treat 
railways more casually than other peo- 
lens 

“Of course, of course. He is an Ameri- 
can. That accounts. Still it was the In- 
duna; but I can quite understand that 
the customs of our cousins across the 
water differ in these particulars from 
ours. And do you always stop your trains 
in this way in the States, Mr. Sargent?”’ 

“TIT should if occasion ever arose; but 
I’ve never had to yet. Are you going to 
make an international complication of the 
business? ”’ 

«You need give yourself no further con- 
cern whatever in the matter. We see 
that there is no likelihood of this action 
of yours establishing a precedent, which 
was the only thing we were afraid of. 
Now that you understand that we cannot 
reconcile our system to any sudden stop- 
pages, we feel quite sure that —”’ 

‘‘T shan’t be staying longenough to flag 
another train,’’ Wilton said pensively. 

«You are returning, then, to our fellow 
kinsmen across the—ah—big pond, you 
call it?” 

«« Vo, sir. Theocean—the North Atlantic 
Ocean. It’s three thousand miles broad, 
and three miles deep in places. I wish it 
were ten thousand.”’ : 

‘«“T am notso fond of sea-travel myself ; 
but I think it is every Englishman’s duty 
once in his life to study the great branch 
of our Anglo-Saxon race across the 
ocean.”’ 
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“If ever you come over and care to flag 
any train on my system, I’ll—I’ll see you 
through,” said Wilton. 

«Thank you,—ah, thank you. You're 
very kind. I’m sureI should enjoy my- 
self immensely.”’ 

“We have overlooked the fact,’’ the 
doctor whispered to me, “that your 
friend proposed to buy the Great Bucho- 
nian.”’ 

‘« He is worth anything from twenty to 
thirty million dollars—four to five million 
pounds,’’ I answered, knowing that it 
would be hopeless to explain. 

«Really! That is enormous wealth, 
but the Great Buchonian is not in the 
market.”’ 

‘«Perhaps he does not want to buy it, 
now.”’ 

«<Tt would be impossible under any cir- 
cumstances,’’ said the doctor. 

«« How characteristic !’? murmured the 
lawyer, reviewing matters in his mind. «I 
always understood from books that your 
countrymen were ina hurry. Andso you 
would have gone forty miles to town and 
back —before dinner—to get a scarab? 
How intensely American ! But youtalk ex- 
actly like an Englishman, Mr. Sargent.” 

«That is a fault that can be remedied. 
There’s only one question I’d like to ask 
you. You said it was inconceivable that 


any man should stop a train on your 
system ?”’ 
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CONT dSomiteis: 
able.’’ 

«« Any sane man, that is?” 

«That is what I meant, of course, I mean 
with excep—”’ 

«Thank you.”’ 

The two men departed. Wiltonchecked 
himself as he was about to filla pipe, took 
one of my cigars instead, and was silent 
for fifteen minutes. 

Then said he: «Got a list of the 
Southampton sailings about you?” 


Absolutely inconceiv- 


* * * 


Far away from the gray-stone wings, 
the dark cedars, the faultless gravel 
drives, and the mint-sauce lawns of Holt 
Hangars, runs a river, called the Hudson, 
whose banks are covered with the palaces 
of those wealthy beyond the dreams of 
avarice. Here, where the toot of the 
Haverstraw brick-barge-tug answers the 
howl of the locomotive on either shore, 
you shall find, with a complete installa- 
tion of electric light, nickel-plated bin- 
nacles, and a calliope attachment to her 
steam-whistle, the twelve-hundred-ton 
ocean-going steam yacht, Baraondah, ly- 
ing at her private pier to take to his 
office, at an average speed of seventeen 
knots an hour, and the barges can look 
out for themselves, Wilton Sargent, 
American. 


FATHER JARDINE. 


TRINIT‘Y CHURCH, ST. LOUIS. 
By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


AROUND his loins, when the last breath had gone 

From the gaunt frame—and death’s encroaching mist, 
A veil betwixt earth left and heaven won, 

Told naught of all it wist— 


Close to the flesh, sore-lashed by waves of pain, 
They found the iron girth that ate his side, 

Its links worn bright: the cruel, secret chain, 
They found it when he died. 


Son of the Church, though worldlings spake her creed 
And smiled askance, even in the altar fold, 

This man, this piteous soul, believed indeed 
With the stern faith of old. 


Unquestioning aught, aye, in the eager West, 
Surcharged with life that mocks the vague unknown, 
His ligature of anguish unconfessed 
He wore, alone—alone. 


Alone? but trebly welded links of fate 

More lives than one are bidden to endure, 
Forged in a chain’s indissoluble weight 

Of agonies more sure. 


His torture was self-torture ; to his soul 
No jest of time irrevocably brought 

A woe more grim than underneath the stole 
His gnawing cincture wrought. 


Belike my garments, —-yes, or thine, — conceal 
The sorer wound, the pitiabler throe, 

Not even the traitor Death shall quite reveal 
For his rough mutes to know. 


What the heart hungered for and was denied, 
Still foiled with guerdons for a world to see 
And envy it, —this furrows deep and wide 
Its groove, in thee —in nie. 


Borne, always borne — what martyrdoms assoil 

The laden soul from hostile chance and blind? 
Nor time can loose the adamantine coil, 

Nor Azrael unbind. 


Redemption for the priest! but naught their gain 
Who forfeit still the one thing asked of Earth, 
Knowing all penance light beside this pain — 
All pleasure, nothing worth, 


LOW 
THE SWORD-BEARERS. 


VERY modern army is divided into 
two classes : commissioned officers 

and enlisted men. The former carry 
swords and direct; the latter constitute 
the fighting strength. The regiment is 
the unit, and on its quality the value of 
its components will depend. This regi- 
mental character must always be deter- 
mined in great measure by the fitness of 
its officers. They are the nerves by which 
the purpose of the commander is commu- 
nicated to the mass; and if they are defi- 
cient in spirit, knowledge, or determina- 
tion, when it stands in the forefront of 
battle, those who place dependence on it 
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will be sure to suffer disappointment. 
The soldier looks to his officer, not 
merely for orders, but for example. Drill 
and discipline are only instrumentalities 
by which the efficiency of men and offi- 
cers are alike enhanced. Drill merely 
familiarizes both with their respective 
functions; the use of discipline is only 
to establish confidence between the en- 
listed man and his officer. If that confi- 
dence already exists, it requires very lit- 
tle drill to make the recruit a soldier ; if 
it has to be created, the habit of obedience 
must take the place of personal confi- 
dence. 

Who were they to whom the destiny of 
the Thousand was committed? In every 
case they were the product of the samie 
conditions as the enlisted men, -~ field. 
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staff, and line were the neighbors and 
kinsmen of the rank and file. The col- 
onel, born thirty-one years before in a 
little country village, had been educated 
in the public schools, had worked his 
way to some prominence at the bar, 
had been elected prosecuting attorney 
of his county, had gone west to Minne- 
sota, half a score of years before its 
boom arrived, and had just returned to 
his old home when the first gun was 
fired on Fort Sumter. He raised a com- 
pany for one of the earliest Ohio regi- 
ments, the Twenty-fourth, and had dis- 
tinguished himself five months before in 
the bloody conflict at Shiloh. Short, 
compact, resolute, alert, and self-reliant, 
he possessed in a remarkable degree the 
qualities which would have secured dis- 
tinction as a military commander had 
Fate not cut short hiscareer. Within two 
months, he rose to the temporary com- 
mand of a division, not by favor, but 
by the hap of battle, which, in a single 
hour, made him its senior officer. He 
never came to the command of the regi- 
ment again, but won deserved fame by 
his brilliant handling of the brigade of 
which it was a part. If he did not al- 
ways win the love of those under his 
command, there was none who could 
withhold admiration for his soldierly 
qualities, or failto feel a thrill of pride 
at the thought that he belonged, in a 
sense, to us. 

The lieutenant-colonel, five years older 
than his superior officer, tall, slender, cour- 
teous, with flowing black beard and keen, 
flashing eye, was an ideal soldier ofanother 
type. The counting-room and the village 
store had been his college. He had lefta 
desolate hearthstone a year before to give 
what he deemed a shattered life to the 
service of his country. Never had soldier 
a nobler ideal. A constant victim of 
pain, he never shirked a duty or spared 
himself exposure. Sometimes irascible 
in camp, he was a model of cheerfulness 
upon the march; nothing daunted him 
and no hardship was too great for him to 
endure. In battle his calmness ap- 
proached the sublime. If the colonel 
dreamed of stars as he had good right 
to do, the lieutenant-colonel’s aspiration 
never went beyond the eagle, which he, no 
doubt, hoped to wear, the joy of battle, 
the fame of brilliant achievement, and a 
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soldier’s death—which he neglected no 
opportunity to win. 

The major was twenty-six, of auburn 
hair, pleasant face, calm, earnest eyes, 
and quiet, retiring manner. He seemed, 
at first glance, hardly fitted for com- 
mand. For a time, the Thousand 
thought him almost a supernumerary; 
but there was a firmness about the smil- 
ing mouth under the tawny mustache, 
and a flash that came sometimes into the 
great brown eyes that served well enough 
to check familiarity, and there was never 
any need to enforce obedience. It was 
thought that the colonel was sometimes 
inclined to be imperious with his second 
in command, but he was complacency it- 
self to the sunny-faced major. Was it 
because that officer was close akin to 
the governor of the state, whose favor 
was not a thing to be despised by one 
ambitious of promotion? Let us not 
inquire too closely. 

The Thousand was composed of men 
not overburdened with regard for rank. 
The life from which they came was that 
stronger phase of New England life 
found at the West, which retains, per- 
haps in an aggravated form, the peculiar 
New England quality of a jealous self- 
esteem. They obeyed with readiness, be- 
cause that was a soldier’s duty, and 
treated their officers with respect, because 
they respected themselves. The quiet 
major grew in their regard upon a basis 
of mutual esteem, which was not at all 
abated when he had held the command 
longer than both of his superiors. He 
had no special liking for military life, no 
desire for promotion, no thirst for glory, 
no hope for ulterior advantage. Without 
political aspiration, endowed with suf- 
ficient earthly possessions, he simply did 
his duty because it was his duty, and re- 
garded the Thousand the less honored by 
his leadership than he by the confidence 
they bestowed. He had no lack of self- 
respect, but his orders took as often the 
tone of request as of command. 

Three better types of the citizen soldier 
it would be hard to find in any army. 

The subalterns were simply fair samples 
of the life from which the regiment was 
drawn. Of the ten captains, one was a 
professor in an academy, one a niinister, 
two were students, one was a mining su- 
perintendent, three or four had been en- 
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gaged in mercantile pursuits. They were 
mostly men approaching middle life, 
their average age being thirty-three 
years. Of these only one remained 
with the regiment until the close of the 
war—Capt. Charles D. Edwards, of Com- 
pany A, afterwards major, lieutenant- 
colonel, and brevet-colonel when mus- 
tered out. Two were killed, one died, 
four resigned, and two were dismissed. 
The twenty lieutenants were of the 
average age of twenty-five years. They 
Six 
of them were college graduates, or college 
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students. Seven were mustered out as 
captains, four died during the service, 
eight resigned, one was dismissed. 

The men these officers commanded had 
been their neighbors, schoolmates, friends. 
No wall of exclusion separated them ; 
rank made little difference in their rela- 
tions. They found it not difficult to 
command, for the only deference they 
exacted was the formal one their position 
required. Save in a few instances, they 
directed rather than ordered. The en- 
listed man sought his officer’s tent for 
counsel as freely almost as his comrade’s. 
On the march, they chatted familiarly as 
they had done at home. The friendships 
that had existed remained unbroken, 
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The man in the ranks had almost as 
much pride in his friend who carried a 
sword as if the emblem of rank had been 
his own. Perhaps he was his brother or 
his cousin. Not unfrequently the orderly 
sergeant messed with the commissioned 
otficers. Why should he not? In educa- 
tion, wealth, and all that society counts 
essential to gentility, save the accident of 
temporary rank, he was often their equal; 
sometimes their superior. Even in rank, 
he was likely at any time to rise to their 
level. Of the line and staff officers mus- 


tered out with the regiment at the close 
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MILITARY USES OF A FENCE. 


oi the war, all but eight had been mustered 
in as enlisted men, 

Few of the officers found it necessary to 
resort to exclusiveness or punishment to 
secure the respect of those under their 
command, and in those cases respect did 
not always accompany obedience. Obedi- 
ence, indeed, became habitual, but it was 
the willing obedience of the intelligent 
man, not the slavish submission of an in- 
ferior based on fear of punishment. Be- 
cause of this, the Thousand became noted 
for the parental character of its discipline. 
It had an enviable reputation for good 
order and prompt obedience, but was es- 
pecally distinguished for the mildness and 
infrequency of its punishments. 

5 
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From the point of view of the regular 
army officer, all this was horribly bad 
form; but the theory of discipline which 
prevails in our regular army is purely 
monarchical and aristocratic. Despite 
the many gallant and noble officers it con- 
tains, it is in theory and in practice a 
disgrace to the republic. When the ranks 
shall be made the only door to West 
Point, and every soldier shall have an 
open field for preferment, it will become 
the most efficient army in the world ; 
then desertions will cease and the expense 
of recruiting be avoided, since the best 
young men of thenation will seek the army 
asadesirablecareer. Itisachange that is 
sure to come, since it is dictated by every 
patriotic consideration. The country can- 
not afford either to rear aristocrats or to 
deprive the men in the ranks ot the sol- 
dier’s just reward—the right to wear a 
sword when he has fitted himself for the 
duties of command. 

Neither the officers nor men of the 
Thousand were saints; but they were fel- 
low-soldiers, as they had been fellow-citi- 
zens, and, in the main, self-respecting 
soldiers, as they had been self-respecting 
citizens. 


THE THEATER OF WAR. 


The theater of war was of almost un- 
precedented extent, and altogether unique 
in character. Roughly designated, it 
may be said to have been bounded by the 
Potomac, Ohio, and Missouri rivers on 
the north, and by the Atlantic and Gulf 
coast upon the east and south. It was 
divided by the Mississippi. That por- 
tion lying east of the great river was 
marked by certain peculiar combinations 
of natural conformation and _ artificial 
roadway, which were at every stage of 
the conflict of prime importance, and, in 
the main, determinative of the strategy 
of both armies. 

Its most important physical feature 
was a rugged niountain region roughly 
triangular in form, its base extending 
from MHarper’s Ferry, on the Potomac, 
westward to the neighborhood of Ports- 
mouth, on the Ohio river, and its apex 
resting at Stevenson, in Alabama. The 
northern and western sides of this tri- 
angle are each about three hundred miles 
in length, and its southeastern side, more 
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than five hundred miles. This rugged 
mountain region embraces nearly all of 
West Virginia, the western portions of 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, the 
northwestern part of Georgia, and Eastern 
Tennessee and Kentucky. Itis composed 
of a great number of elongated peaks or 
overlapping ranges, having a general 
trend from northeast towards the south- 
west. These are divided into two general 
groups, separated from each other by a 
depression, which extends longitudinally 
fron. Lynchburg, Virginia, to Stevenson, 
Alabama. 

The northern part of this depression 
constitutes the bed into which are gath- 
ered the tributaries of the James river, 
flowing eastward through the passes of 
the Blue Ridge. Almost interlacing with 
these are the headwaters of the Clinch 
and Holston rivers, which, uniting, form 
the Tennessee, which, flowing to the 
southwestward, bursts through the moun- 
tain barrier in the northeastern part of 
Alabama, where it whimsically abandons 
its southwestern course, which, con- 
tinued would lead to the Gulf of Mexico, 
three hundred niles away, and lazily and 
uncertainly pursuing the are of a great 
circle, falls into the Ohio at Paducah, al- 
most as far to the northward. 

This great longitudinal depression 
divides, not very unequally, this vast 
mountain region into two parts, each 
with an eastern and western declivity, 
both laterally pierced by innumerable nar- 
row and tortuous valleys, lying between 
irregular and precipitous mountain walls. 
The eastern portion is termed, indiffer- 
ently, the Blue Ridge or Alleghany moun- 
tains. The western range is called, col- 
lectively, the Cumberland mountains, and 
in its lower part the Cumberland plateau. 
The eastern range was at that time prac- 
tically impassible for an armed force 
throughout its whole extent, from the 
passes where the James breaks forth in 
the rear of Lynchburg, Virginia, to the 
tortuous defiles through which the rail- 
road steals from Chattanooga to Atlanta. 
The western side of this double-ended 
trough is pierced with some half dozen 
intricate and difficult passes, only one 
of which, known as Cumberland Gap, 
lying a hundred and eighty miles almost 
due south from Cincinnati, was supposed 
at the outbreak of the war to afford a really 
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feasible route to the valley of 
the Holston, or East Tennes- 
see. The struggle developed 
the fact that at least three 
others were actually available, 
while the elevated plateau into 
which the lower part of the 
Cumberland range expands, 
was cut by numerous difficult 
but practicable defiles, between 
the head of the Sequatchie val- 
ley and the debouchment of 
the Tennessee river. The 
whole region is sometimes de- 
nominated the Appalachian 
mountains. 

Along this median depres- 
sion which separates the Blue 
Ridge from the Cumberland ° 
range, ran a railroad linking? 
Richmond, the seat of Confed- ~ 
erate power, with the south- ‘ 
western states of Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and Arkansas. 
Along the eastern slope of the 
Alleghanies ran also, other lines of rail- 
road, connecting Richmond with Atlanta 
and the southeastern states of the Con- 
federacy. The strategic effect of this 
conformation in conjunction with these 
railway lines was, first, to make the three 
northeastern states of the Confederacy 
unassailable from the northwest, except 
through the northern outlet of the valley 
of East Tennessee, in the rear of Lynchi- 
burg, or around the southern end of this 
impervious rocky chain, along the rail- 
toad leading from Chattanooga to At- 
lanta. Because of this, the Confederate 
forces in Virginia, North and South Car- 
olina had no need to guard against at- 
tack from the rear, but could concentrate 
their whole strength against the enemy 
in front. 

In the second place, this depression with 
the railroad running through it, served 
as a covered way by which the forces of 
the Confederacy might be quickly and 
safely concentrated on any part of their 
line which chanced to be threatened and 
returned before the enemy could take ad- 
vantage of their absence. It was on 
_ these lines, running through Vicksburg, 
Corinth, Murfreesborough, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, and Knoxville, and uniting in the 
field of operations of the army of North- 
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ern Virginia, that nearly all the great 
battles of the war were fought. 

This double-walled, impregnable ram- 
part, extending three hundred miles 
southward from the Ohio, and five hun- 
dred miles southwestward from the Poto- 
mac, of necessity greatly enhanced the 
defensive capacity of the Confederacy. 
One has only to imagine the Appalachian 
mountains removed so as to permit access 
at almost any point on this long line, to 
realize howeasily an army moving through 
West Virginia or Kentucky might, in con- 
nection with an attack in front, have com- 
pelled the evacuation of Richmond. 

As things were, however, an army 
operating from the Ohio river as a base, 
had open to it three lines of approach to 
the Confederate territory: (1) through 
the gaps of the Cumberland range into 
East Tennessee; (2) along the line of the 
Louisville and Nashville railway to Ste- 
venson or Chattanooga, thereby turning 
the southern end of the Appalachian 
mountains; or, (3) along the course of 
the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers to 
the same strategic line. 

At the outbreak of the struggle, the Con- 
federates seized and held the southern 
portion of Kentucky, the center of the 
army of occupation being at Munford- 
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ville and Bowling Green; its right at 
Cumberland Ford and Barboursville, un- 
der General Zollicoffer, covering the road 
to Cumberland Gap; and its left at Fort 
Donelson, on the Cumberland river, 
which, with Fort Henry, twelve miles 
away on the Tennessee, was heavily gar- 
risoned and relied upon to hold those 
rivers against both the Union land and 
naval forces. These positions were ad- 
mirable for defense, and equally admirable 
for an attack by the Confederate center. 
It was natural, therefore, that the Federal 
commander in Kentucky, Gen. Robert 
Anderson, and his successor, Gen. W. T. 
Sherman, should be apprehensive of such 
an attack, and desirous of strengthening 
his own center at Louisville. This policy 
was continued by General Buell, who was 
assigned to the command of the Army of 
the Ohio, embracing the forces in Ken- 
tuecky and Tennessee east of the mouth 
of the Cumberland, in November, 1861. 
In the meantime, General Thomas, in 
command of the Federal left at Somerset 
and Camp Dick Robinson, was urging 
an advance by Cumberland Gap into 
East Tennessee, to seize the railroad run- 
ning from the Confederate capital along 
the valley of the Tennessee, so as to 
both interrupt communication with the 
southwest and turn the right of the Con- 
federate army in Kentucky by demonstrat- 
ing against Chattanooga. Gen. Ormsby 
M. Mitchell, who commanded at Cincin- 
nati at that time, was enthusiastically in 
favor of this movement, declaring that to 
hold East Tennessee, with its intense 
Union sentiment, was ‘equivalent to 
placing an army of fifty thousand men at 
the back door of the Confederacy.”’ 
President Lincoln, with that unerring in- 
sight which was the distinguishing qual- 
ity of his genius, also approved this move- 
ment, and recommended to Congress an 
appropriation to build a military railroad 
from Lexington to Knoxville, via Cum- 
berland Gap, for the transportation of 
men and supplies, in order that this all 
but inaccessible cleft in the mountain wall 
might be made «an impregnable citadel 
of liberty.”’ We know now how true 
were the President's intuitions, and how 
just were the views of the comman- 
ders who urged this course. But the 
country had not yet learned the wonder- 
ful sagacity of Lincoln, and the modest 


Thomas and impetuous Mitchell were 
both distrusted for the very qualities 
which would have made them of ines- 
timable value to the national cause had 
they been given the scope and recogni- 
tion they deserved. The one was doomed 
to perish in practical exile in a useless 
command on the South Carolina coast ; 
the other to wait until the very last hour 
of the great conflict for the recognition 
of his merit. 

The influences which were to shape the 
action of the army under General Buell 
were destined to come from other sources 
than its commander. It may be doubted 
if he was intellectually capable of a suc- 
cessful initiative. Overestimating always 
his opponent’s power, and dwelling per- 
sistently on the strategic advantages the 
enemy possessed, he forgot everything 
that made in his own favor, and really 
allowed the movements of his army to be 
dependent on those of his opponent to a 
degree perhaps unprecedented in military 
history. Such a line of action can never 
succeed except in a purely defensive war- 
fare; and even a Fabius needs to be able 
to strike at the proper moment, and to 
strike with all his force. 

By some curious misapprehension of 
the character of General Thomas who 
commanded the forces opposed to his 
right wing, Gen. Albert Sidney Johnstone 
was induced to sanction an advance under 
Zollicoffer, an advance justified, perhaps, 
by political hopes, but wholly indefensible 
from a,military point of view. The result 
was the battle of Mill Springs, fought on 
the nineteenth of January, 1862, resulting 
in the first Federal victory of the war at 
the West. Zollicoffer’s force was not only 
defeated, but driven across the Cumber- 
land, exposing Johnstone’s flanks in a 
manner, which, if followed up, must have 
compelled him to fall back to the line of 
the Cumberland river. Instead of pur- 
suing this advantage, Buell ordered his 
victorious subordinate to retreat. 

Little more than a month later, Feb- 
tuary 2, 1862, however, events occurred 
which were, fortunately, beyond the con- 
trol of the trio of scientific soldiers — 
McClellan, Halleck, and Buell — who 
then commanded the three great armies 
of the Union. The department under 
control of the latter, though not strictly 
bounded in his assignment to command, 
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extended westward only to the mouth of 
the Cumberland river. Beyond that was 
the Department of Missouri, with Gen. 
H. W. Halleck in command. Gen. Geo. 
B. McClellan, as commander - in - chief 
of all the armies of the United States, 
exercised a general supervision and con- 
trol. These three men were preéminent 
among the officers of the Federal army as 
theoretical soldiers. As military critics, 
they were, perhaps, unexcelled in their 
day. Their very excellence as theorists, 
however, not being coupled with that 
resolution and audacity which are essen- 
tial to enable a commander to win battles 
Or overcome an enemy, became a source 
of weakness rather than of strength. The 
trained imagination, which is the peculiar 
quality of the strategis:, had in them been 
developed without the modifying influ- 
ence of actual warfare or a corresponding 
development of that pugnacious spirit 
which inclines a commander to make up 
in celerity of movement, vigor of attack, or 
stubbornness of resistance, any fortuitous 
advantage he sees that his opponent 
might have, but of which it is not certain 
that he will be able to avail himself. Prob- 
ably, three men were never before associa- 
ted in the chief controi of a nation’s armies 
who so closely resembled each other in 
capacity to overrate their opponents, min- 
ify their own advantages, and out of 
imaginary mole-hills create insuperable 
obstacles, 
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It was an instance on an almost un- 
precedented scale, of an army of lions led 
by a trio of hinds,—not that either of 
these men lacked personal courage any 
more than they lacked military skill, but 
the fear of failure was with each so great 
as to overwhelm that dogged deter- 
mination to win on which success in war 
must always finally depend. A mere 
scientific soldier may organize an army, 
may decide what strategic movements are 
preferable upon a definite theater of war, 
or may plan a successful campaign ; but 
the man who commands an army and 
controls its movements, should be, first 
of all things, a resolute and determined 
fighter. 

Despite the paucity of troops in the vast 
department under his control, the Con- 
federate general in Kentucky had posted 
at Forts Donelson and Henry an army of 
more than twenty thousand men, which 
should have been sufficient to hold them 
against three times their number. This 
was a matter of supreme importance to 
General Johnstone, for on the maintenance 
of this position depended his own ability 
to hold Southern Kentucky and Middle 
Tennessee. These works were on the ex- 
treme eastern verge of General Halleck’s 
Department of the Missouri, and as such 
were a part of the District of Cairo, then, 
fortunately, under the command of a sol- 
dier who had no paper reputation to par- 
alyze his impulse, but who had every in- 
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centive, as well as the native resolution, 
to undertake great things, even when ap- 
parently impossible of achievement. This 
man, then quite unknown to fame, had 
gotten the idea that, by an unexpected 
attack, the weaker of these strongholds, 
Fort Henry, might be taken, and that the 
other might either be carried by immediate 
assault, or being fully invested, might be 
compelled to capitulate before it could be 
relieved. For a month he had impor- 
tuned his superior, General Halleck, to 
allow him to make the attempt. 

On the first day of February, he received 
permission to make the attempt; on the 
second, he started with fifteen thousand 
men to attack the two strongest military 
positions west of the Alleghanies, garri- 
soned by nearly twice as many men as 
he commanded ; on the sixth, Fort Henry 
surrendered; on the twelfth, Fort Donel- 
son was invested; on the sixteenth, it 
surrendered. Fifteen thousand prisoners 
and more guns than the besiegers had 
were captured. This achievement marked 
an epoch in the war. Not only had a new 
man appeared, but Ulyses S. Grant was a 
new type of soldier in our army,—the 
type which used the forces he had, in- 
stead of waiting for what he might de- 
sire. It was the first great victory of a 
great war, and the army which capitu- 
lated at Donelson was the largest armed 
force ever captured, up to that time, on 
the continent. Because of these things 
and the brief time it occupied, it will 
ever be regarded as one of the most 
brilliant campaigns in military history. 
On the nineteenth, Halleck, jealous of 
Grant’s unexpected success, recommended 
the promotion of one of his subordinates, 
Gen. C. F. Smith, overhim. Onthat sanie 
day, the President, wiser than his scien- 
tific advisers, recommended, and the Sen- 
ate confirmed, the man who first “ organ- 
ized victory’’ for our arms, to the rank 
of a Major-General of Volunteers. The 
junta of military critics had failed ; the 
fighting soldier had achieved the impos- 
sible. From that hour his course was 
upward, every step a victory, until vic- 
tory culminated in conquest. 

The inevitable result of the fall of Don- 
elson was that the forces in front of Buell 
melted away inanight. Bowling Green 
was evacuated the day Donelson was in- 
vested. On the twentv-fourth of Feb- 
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ruary, Buell’s forces entered Nashville 
unopposed. He at once began to caution 
his subordinates not to move too rapidly. 
Early in March he was ordered to Savan- 
nah, on the Tennessee river, to join Gen- 
eral Grant in his intended advance on 
Corinth, Mississippi. So deliberate was 
his march, however, that only a small 
portion of his army arrived in time to 
take part in the first day’s battle of 
Shiloh. 

From that time until early in June, pre- 
ceding the time our story opens, the Army 
of the Ohio, except one division under 
Mitchell, a brigade under Negley, and a 
few scattered outposts in Kentucky, was 
part and parcel of the roaring farce which 
Halleck was conducting under the loud- 
sounding title of ‘‘the Siege of Corinth ;”’ 
not that Corinth was besieged, or even 
half-invested, but in six weeks the great 
strategist moved his army fifteen miles, 
almost without opposition ; captured a 
deserted city; allowed his enemy to es- 
cape unhurt, and then— marched back 
again ! 

In the meantime, Mitchell, who had 
been left at Murfreesborough, with only 
three brigades, had overrun Middle Ten- 
nessee, captured Decatur, Huntsville, and 
Stevenson, in Alabama, and held the line 
of the Tennessee river to Bridgeport, only 
twenty-two miles from Chattanooga. This 
««Gibraltar of the Confederacy ’’ was at 
that time practically undefended. The 
highest estimate of the Confederate forces 
there was ‘about ten thousand men.”’ 
As a fact, its garrison was less than half 
that number. East Tennessee was bare 
of Confederate soldiers, and the people 
were clamorous, as they had been from 
the first, for Federal forces to come and 
occupy this all-important position, where- 
by the rear of the Confederate army in 
Virginia might be threatened, and their 
most important line of communication 
between their eastern and western armies 
wholly destroyed. Negley, with one bri- 
gade, was actually in front of Chat- 
tanooga; only the Tennessee river lay 
between his lines and the most impor- 
tant position the Confederates held west 
of Richmond. Gen. George W. Morgan, 
with twelve thousand men, was on his 
way to East Tennessee, via the Cumber- 
land Gap. Mitchell was begging for re- 
inforcements in order that he might in- 
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vest Chattanooga before it could be rein- 
forced. General Morgan asked that Neg- 
ley might continue to demonstrate in its 
front, to prevent the enemy from throw- 
ing a force into East Tennessee. 

General Buell’s orders on leaving Cor- 
inth on the sixth of June, were to march 
via Decatur and Huntsville, to take Chat- 
tanooga and occupy East Tennessee. Un- 
fortunately, he was also ordered to repair 
the railroads leading thither. To this last 
work he addressed himself with ardor ; 
the more important task he seems almost 
to have forgotten. Negley was at once 
ordered back to McMinnville; Mitchell 
was directed to repair the Chattanooga 
and Nashville railroad, and the whole 
army was scattered in small detachments 
along the lines of railway converging on 
Nashville. For two months Buell crept 
on toward his objective, building rail- 
roads, distributing bridge-guards, erect- 
ing stockades, returning fugitive slaves, 
and giving daily advice upon the conduct 
of the war. He was an officer of incon- 
ceivable industry in a literary way, and 
most unfortunately for his fame, his dis- 
patches have been preserved with unus- 
ual completeness. 


WATCHING THE ENEMY. 


On the first day of August, McCook 
was only six miles nearer Chattanooga 
than Mitchell had been in June, while 
Thomas was at McMinnville, sixty miles 
away, to which place Negley had fallen 
back in June. Both were cautiously feel- 
ing their way toward Chattanooga. Gen. 
G. W. Morgan was entrenched at Cum- 
berland Gap. Bragg had collected an 
army of fifty thousand men at Chatta- 
nooga. Kirby Smith held East Tennes- 
see with thirty thousand. Buell had an 
invincible belief that Bragg’s purpose 
was to advance upon Nashville, and first 
made his arrangements to meet and cn- 
gage him at Altamont, on the summit of 
the Cumberland plateau, where there was 
neither forage nor water, and which was 
all but inaccessible to an army, even with 
no enemy to overcome. Then he decided 
to retire his army on Nashville, still con- 
fident that his opponent could have no 
other objective. On the day after the 
Thousand was mustered in, August twen- 
ty-second, Kirby Smith, having turned 
the Federal position at Cumberland Gap, 
atrived, with fifteen thousand men, at 
Barboursville, Kentucky. Buell thought 
it a feint to divert attention from Brageg’s 
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advance upon Nashville, and hastened 
his preparations for retreat. Five days 
later, Bragg began his march, unopposed, 
from the head of Sequatchie valley, by 
Sparta, to Carthage and Gainsborough, 
on the Cumberland river, which he 
crossed on his way to Kentucky. 

Two days after Bragg lad started on 
his march, Buell telegraphed to the com- 
tianding officer at Murfreesborough : 
“Could a good battlefield be chosen 
about Murfreesborough, affording posi- 
tion for the flanks and rear of.a large 
army. Report in as much detail as pos- 
sible in cipher.” 

Having thus advertised for a battlefield, 
he gave the order to concentrate on Nash- 
ville, leaving Bragg to pass undisturbed 
through a difficult region scarce a score of 
miles from the left of his army, and cross 
the Cumberland at his leisure. In this 
retreat, General Buell displayed his best 
qualities as a commander. His arrange- 
ments were, perhaps, the most perfect 
_ever made for such a movement. As if 
on review, his army moved in the exact 
order prescribed for the various divisions 
and detachments. From Huntsville, De- 
catur, Bridgeport, Stevenson, BattleCreek, 
McMinnville, Decherd, and all the scat- 
tered intervening posts, the retreat began 
on schedule time, and was conducted with 
admirable precision. It was one of the 
most masterly retreats ever planned, as 
why should it not be, since there was 
none to oppose or obstruct, to hasten or 
hinder? In order to secure its complete 
success, General Buell asked, with urgent 
importunity, that Grant would send, with 
all possible haste, two divisions to swell 
his army, already greater than that of 
the enemy from whoni he fled, while that 
enemy romped leisurely down the west- 
ern slope of the Cumberland mountains 
into the fertile plains of Kentucky. This 
was done, and the movement was con- 
pleted without the least variation from 
schedule time. Not a man or a wagon 
was lost, as, indeed, none could well 
be, unless they strayed from the line of 
march, since there was no enemy in front 
or rear for half a hundred miles, save 
one who was marching away from Nash- 
ville as eagerly as Buell was pressing to- 
ward it. 

When his army was finally encamped 
upon the banks of the Cumberland, Bragg 
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had already crossed that river, and was 
preparing to fall upon Munfordville. 
Whether the commander of the Army of 
the Ohio stopped in his march to the rear 
to inspect the battlefield for which he had 
advertised, near Murfreesborough, or not, 
is not now ascertainable; but that he still 
believed that Bragg was merely maturing 
some fell plan to compass his destruction, 
there is abundant evidence, as also that it 
required the whole force of the national 
administration to start him from Nash- 
ville on that leisurely march he finally 
made so close upon the rear of Bragg’s 
army, that the dust of their passage was 
hardly settled when his advance guard 
arrived. Only the most consummate skill 
could have avoided a collision with the 
army in his front, and inferior to him 
in numbers, or delayed his march long 
enough to permit the junction of the 
Confederate commander and his heuten- 
ant in the heart of Kentucky. 

It was at this juncture of national af- 
fairs that the Thousand, the day after 
they were mustered in, reported to Maj.- 
Gen. H. G. Wright, commanding the De- 
partment of Ohio, at Cincinnati, and were 
ordered to cross the river to Covington 
and wait for arms and equipments. 


ON SOUTHERN SOIL. 


A light, wavering mist hung over the 
Ohio river, shrunk almost to its lowest 
stage, when, in the early dawn of its sec- 
ond day of service, the Thousand crossed 
the Fifth street ferry and clambered up 
the ungraded hills to the pleasant streets 
of Covington, Kentucky. It hardly 
needed the sight of blue uniforms, 
swords, and muskets, in the streets and 
at the ferries, to tell us that we had 
reached the theater of war. Two or three 
turtlebacked gunboats, lying at anchor 
in midstream, loomed out of the fog, 
their ports open, the smoke lazily lifting 
from their funnels, and an armed watch 
showing on their decks. They seemed 
like grim black dogs, ready to leap on 
their prey ; and our hearts exulted at the 
thought that the skill and ingenuity 
which freedom fosters had provided the 
cause of liberty with such formidable 
weapons. Slavery furnished abundant 
supplies for the armies that fought for its 
perpetuity ; but its existence had starved 
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and crippled that mechanical skill and in- 
ventive genius, on the development of 
which depends the power to construct the 
delicate and ponderous instrumentalities 
of modern warfare. Had the Confederacy 
possessed the constructive capacity and 
mechanical skill of the North, with its 
advantages of position, the war for the 
restoration of the Union would, in all 
probability, have been a hopeless failure. 
But the hand which holds the lash is 
rarely skilful with the chisel or the lathe, 
and the wrong done to the slave brought 
its own fruitage of weakness to the master, 

We landed on the Kentucky shore near 
where the water-works now are, and 
climbed the hillside without forming 
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ranks. Company G was the first to set 
foot in Dixie, and as we passed one of the 
cottages, which clung to the sharp slope, 
an aged woman, standing in the door, sa- 
luted us with a wave of the hand, and said: 

«God bless you, boys, and bring you 
all safe home again !”’ 

Many uncovered at this first greeting 
onsouthern soil, and Sergeant Warner, 
whose heart was ever quick to acknowl- 
edge kindness, answered for all: 

« Thank you, mother, and may you be 
here tosee us when we come !”’ 

The line was formed on Greenup street. 
While we rested on the curb, the red sun- 
light began to show through the silvery 
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haze, telling of drought and heat. An 
elderly gentleman came along catrying a 
market-basket. He paused to inquire 
where we were from and to learn the 
names of our field officers. As he passed 
on some one told us that it was «Mr. 
Grant, the father of the fighting general.” 
He returned, after a time, with a basket 
full of vegetables. One of the « boys,” — 
a specimen of that sort of boys who never 
grow to be men, except upon the field of 
battle,—made as if to filch an ear of corn 
from his store. Just then the fire-bells 
began toring. ‘‘ Wait awhile,’’ said the 
old man, good-naturedly, ‘‘and you will 
get a much better breakfast. Covington 
gives her defenders one good meal as a 
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send-off, and those bells are ringing to let 
her people know that another regiment 
has arrived.” 

The city made good its pledge of hos- 
pitality ; the tables in the market-house 
may not have groaned with the viands 
spread out upon them, but some of the 
Thousand did before they were cleared off. 
It was a long time before they were to have 
such hospitality forced upon them again. 

During the day Mr. Grant came again. 
He chatted with the men as freely as with 
the officers. Why should he not? He 
was part and parcel of the life from which 
they came. He was very proud of his al- 
ready famous soi, but not offensively se. 
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It was not long before he learned that the 
young Major’s «Grandmother Tod,’’ was 
that wife of Ohio’s first chief justice, who 
was his own early benefactor, whose kind- 
ness his great son was unostentatiously 
to link with his own fame by frank ac- 
knowledgment in the book that resulted 
from that last heroic conflict with adverse 
fate, which was finished on Mount Mc- 
Gregor. But the father did not wait for 
the son’s acknowledgment. He had the 
colonel and the major to dine with him, 
and the Thousand thought all the more 
of their major because his grandmother 
had befriended the father of General 
Grant, and had him ‘ apprenticed to the 
tanner’s trade.’’ So far does reflected 
glory shine! 

When we had finished our repast, we 
turned our attention to securing and dis- 
tributing our arms and equipments. 
By some curious inconsistency, Commis- 
sary Sergeant Gibson had been left in 
Cincinnati, almost without assistance, to 
attend to the transportation of the arms, 
and camp, and garrison equipage of the 
regiment. In nothing does the inexperi- 
ence of the volunteer show itself so fre- 
quently as in inability to properly utilize 
the officers of a command. Here was a 
regiment having a full quota of officers, 
yet the important work of transferring 
these essential stores was left to a ser- 
geant of the non-commissioned staff. A 
year later, so serious and arduous a 
duty would only have been entrusted to 
an officer of high rank, with an adequate 
force at his disposal. Almost any other 
man in Sergeant Gibson’s place would 
have demurred at the magnitude of the 
task imposed. Poor fellow, as he lugged 
and tugged at his Sisyphean task for 
the next three days, sleeping at night 
on the piles of stuff he moved by day, 
for, though he had some volunteer 
helpers, no guard was provided, he lit- 
tle thought that the people of the city, 
where he toiled an obscure private soldier, 
would for many years welcome with de- 
light his daily work in the editorial col- 
unins of one of her great journals. 

The equipment of the Thousand occu- 
pied three days. Who that has ever wit- 
nessed the result does not recall it with a 
smile? If anything has been omitted 
from the soldier’s outfit that could rattle, 
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flop, pull, drag, torture, and distort the 
wearer, it would be difficult to guess what 
it might be. When he has donned his 
cartridge-box, heavy with forty rounds ; 
adjusted, as well as may be, his waist 
and shoulder belts ; has hung his haver- 
sack, protuberant with three days’ ra- 
tions, on one side, and his canteen upon 
the other ; has slung his knapsack upon 
his shoulders, the straps sawing away at 
his pectorals, as if bound to amputate his 
arms; or has rolled his blanket and 
hung it across one shoulder, with, per- 
haps, his tent-cloth and poncho strung 
the other way, to maintain the harmony 
of the ensemble, his picturesque hideous- 
ness is not entirely complete until he 
reaches out his hand, grasps his rifle, 
and, with that poised upon his shoulder, 
realizes, both in his own feeling and the 
eye of the beholder, the immense distance 
between the citizen and the soldier. We 
very justly boast of the inventiveness of 
our people, but no appreciable amount of 
ingenuity has ever been wasted on the 
equipment of our soldiers. The pack- 
horse has a saddle to keep his load in 
place, but the soldier has to carry his pack 
without any such muscle-saving and spir- 
it-saving device. 

With military togs came military 
terms. ‘Titles took the place of names. 
Shoulder-straps and chevrons began to 
assert themselves. Men came to be 
known by companies rather than as indi- 
viduals. All the «‘Misters’’ disappeared 
with our first parade under arms. Drill- 
ing was incessant, despite the bustle at- 
tendant upon equipment, the making out 
of the duplicate and triplicate vouchers for 
everything required by army regulations. 

The streets were filled, early and late, 
with awkward squads ; each one’s awk- 
wardness proving an encouragement to 
the other. It may not be true that mis- 
ery loves company, but ignorance does ; 
and nothing encourages a raw recruit so 
much as the sight of a still rawer one. 
There were not many drill-masters, for 
the best part of the officers were as un- 
trained as the men ; but each one taught 
his fellow what he knew. What one 
failed to catch, his comrade showed him 
how todo. It is amazing how much was 
accomplished in this way, in the three 
days we lay at Covington. 


(To be continued in the January numoer.) 
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By KATRINA TRASK. 


HE autumn sunshine streamed 
through the windows of the great 
dining-roomof Landale. It lightened the 
old oak carving, flitted across the stately 
family portraits of ancient dames and cav- 
aliers, glinted on the rows of cut crystal 
in the oak cabinets, and on the tankards 
standing in hospitable array upon the 
board ; it deepened the tone of the crim- 
son tapestry upon the wall, but it was 
caught and focussed most by a gleaming 


mass of silver upon the old oak table in 
the center of the room. 

Side by side, a man and woman were 
counting and assorting the heaped splen- 
dor, in the pauses of their laughing talk. 

The Landales were proud of many 
things; not the least, of their famous 
silver, 

Long years ago, some member of the 
house had married a Hollander, who 
brought to Landale, as her marriage por- 
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tion, a superb set of Dutch silver. Her 
son, with that as a nucleus, had begun a 
collection, and each member of the house 
since, even if he had not inherited the 
craze, had tried to add at least one piece 
of silver, bearing the date of his time, to 
the Landale plate. Now, it was aheritage, 
a goodly heritage, indeed, that delighted 
the eyes of the young mistress who stood 
beside it, scarcely yet familiar with the 
vastness of her possessions, which was 
in striking contrast to the simplicity of 
her girl-life. 

Marie Landale had been married but six 
months, and life to her was still filled with 
sweet surprise, not only in the wonder of 
its deep unfolding, but in its outward 
change and circumstance. She was by 
no means so unworldly that she did not 
realize and recognize the great value of 
the possessions that had come to her; but 
it was only with a thrill of gratitude that 
they had happened to go with John Lan- 
dale, for she would gladly, joyously, have 
shared grim poverty and exile in the dark 
wilds of Africa, had they been his por- 
tion. He was, in many ways, the man to 
appeal to a woman of Marie’s tempera- 
ment: clever in his profession, brilliant 
in society, firm and dominating, but gen- 
erous at heart, and good to look upon. 
That he had been forty when he married 
and had kept bachelor hall since he had 
inherited his estate, ten years before, had 
made his friends wonder if he could ad- 
just himself to the buoyancy of a girl of 
twenty ; but when those same friends had 
come to Landale, they had wondered no 
longer. The men who had looked upon 
her shining eyes, her fascinating smile, 
had received her quick repartee, and talked 
with her on subjects that lay beneath the 
surface, to find her earnest, true, and vivid, 
thought any man, bachelor or otherwise, 
too fortunate to waste any wonder upon, 
except the wonder that fate should favor 
any one so far beyond his fellows. And 
even the women, old family friends, had 
surrendered to her charm, for there was 
that about Marie Landale that won women 
as wellas men. John, watching this, had 
thought it proved the quality of her soul. 

How delicious her enthusiasm had been 
in the beauty and wealth of Landale! She 
adapted herself to the splendor as readily 
as a bird does to the flowering wealth of 
summer. She bore herself as one well 
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used to queenly state, yet unafraid to 
show her ardor and enthusiasm in its 
novelty. 

One seeing her presiding at this same 
table, in gleaming satin and the Lan- 
dale pearls, radiantly smiling,—as much 
upon the poor curate at the end of the 
table as upon his lordship on her right, 
perhaps a shade more radiantly,—would 
have said that luxury and social prestige 
were her birthright, and that the sim- 
plicity and frugality of her early life had 
been a mistake of fate; and yet, that girl- 
hood, wholesome, simple, sweet, had left 
her with a deep-hearted charm no worldly 
circumstance could ever touch or spoil. 

No burden had come to her with the 
splendor,—she sometimes wondered if it 
were not her duty to make more burden, 
to fulfill the lessons of her own old home, 
where the mistress was a hausfrau ; but 
kind old Mrs. Elderwood, the house- 
keeper, who had been in the family since 
John was a baby,—she still called him 
Mr. John,—took all care away from her. 
The servants, many years at Landale, 
were well trained ; and life went on like 
one long holiday. A holiday ?—rather, a 


mystery, a deep, beautiful, revealing 
mystery, with no trace of the common- 
place. 


But there was one bit of household 
task that was a tradition in the family. 
It was the habit of the master and mis- 
tress of Landale, when going from home 
for any length of time, to collect, count, 
and put away the plate themselves. This 
was never left to any of the servants ; 
even Mrs. Elderwood had never been in- 
trusted with the task. For years it had 
been kept in old oak boxes, bound with 
iron bands ; but when John, with his pro- 
gressive and modern theories of all kinds, 
came into possession of the estate, he 
had had built from the dining-room a 
large safe, entered by a secret door hidden 
in a panel of the high wainscoting. It 
was, in fact, asmall room made of steel 
and stone, and the door of solid steel, 
closing with great springs, locked itself, 
to be unlocked only by a combination, 
which no one knew but he, Marie, and 
the butler. This combination was to be 
changed after the final putting away of 
the silver, that even the butler might not 
know what it was while they were gone. 
It was a ghastly place, grim and dark, 
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and every time Marie went near it, she 
shuddered in pretty play, and clung to 
John. 

«T hate this place,’’ she said, «it terri- 
fies me. The poor silver! How sorry I 
am for it.’’ 

She was a creature of air and sunshine ; 
and dark places, gloomy vaults, chilled 
her with a curious horror. She was a 
creature of buoyant freedom, and con- 
finement or imprisonment seemed always 
worse to her than death; it had beena 
habit of hers froma child to throw wide 
her windows, even on a winter’s day, and 
drink deep drafts of air, which, she said, 
she could not live without, whatever winds 
might blow. 

«John, I wish we had finished this 
work ; I want to go out into the sun- 
shine !” 

“My sweetheart, if we did not stop to 
talk of all the subjects on the face of the 
earth, we might finish it; to-morrow, 
Marie, there will be no work todo. You 
willbe free.”’ 

Oh, rapture! to-morrow, only just that 
one little night to wait, and she would be 
en route to Italy,—Italy, the Mecca of her 
dreams, the portal of a new life, the long- 
time-waited-for fulfilment of desire. All 
was in readiness for their journey, and 
to-morrow, at this time, dear Landale 
would be behind her, rivaled by the mag- 
net that drew her on and on with fascin- 
ating force,—Italy, the beautiful ! 

«QO, John ! Italy! Italy! Think of it all, 
the wonderful wealth that is waiting, the 
beauty, the glorioussurprises! Think of 
those marvelous Madonnas that have been 
there all these years in the Uffizi and the 
Pitti watching the deor for me to come in ! 
O, John !’’—and she threw herarms around 
hii, coming close in that clinging, curv- 
ing, complete way she had; a faint, de- 
licious fragrance breathing from hair, and 
skin, and parted, smiling lips. The glow 
of warm delight filled and thrilled him. 

‘« Sweetheart ! I love you,’’ he whis- 
pered in her pink ear, as she nestled her 
head towards his. 

“Do you, John? I am so glad, for I 
love you—Oh! it frightens me, some- 
times, the way I love you! You are so 
strong, so wise, so splendid. And then, 
sir, you are going to take me to Italy, 
and I should love a constable if he took 
me to Italy.’’ 
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John smiled with that sure smile men 
have who know their power. 

«And if I did not take you to Italy, 
little one?”’ 

«‘Ah! then I should love you—because 
—because-—Italy is Italy.” 

«« What a very inconsequent remark,”’ 
he said, kissing her lingeringly. 

«Not at all, John; itis a very wise re- 
mark, only you do not see the subtlety 
Otpites: 

“Do you?” 

«Certainly ; it means,—Oh, how stupid 
you are !—it means,—I love you because 
of all the glow and glory of life and lov- 
ing,—because of warmth and delight, and 
charm, and color, and intoxication, and 
all that makes love so delicious,—and 
Italy symbolizes all that.” 

«« Marie, you got out of that remarkably 
well, considering what depths you were 
1603” 

«Thank you; but we shall never get 
out of this dining-room unless we go on 
with the silver; but, first; kiss me once 
more, John.—Oh! not such a short kiss. 
Songs 

Again they went to work. How love- 
ly she looked against the background 
of the oak wainscoting, smiling with 
parted lips, or laughing a low musical 
laugh ! John, watching her, knew that 
life for him had blossomed into bloom ; 
that, until now, living had been but 
preparation for life. Where is the hard- 
ness, where are the uncompromising qual- 
ities that he had inherited as he had in- 
herited his Roman nose? Had they not 
melted in the sunshine of her presence? 
Ah! how possessively, how passionately 
he loved this fair creature, who had given 
herself so unreservedly to him,—* Faults 
and all, John, and there are plenty of 
them,’’—she had told him. It is true 
that, as we sometimes murmur that the 
crops would be better for a shower, even 
for a heavy rain, he often felt that her 
enthusiasms needed a modifying balance ; 
but that was only when he brought his 
judicial mind to bear upon her; he rev- 
eled even more than he himself knew in 
the winning warmth and glancing glow 
of the sunshine which brightened and 
illumined his life. 

But sunshine can scorch as well as 
brighten ; it is one of the phases of its 
existence ; and Marie, alas ! was given, at 
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times, to sudden impulses of hot impa- 
tience and flashing anger; but they 
brought always such a disproportionate 
storm of repentance, such a lavish out- 
pouring of atoning tenderness, that John 
felt even they had their advantage and 
their charm; then, too, it gave him 
golden opportunities to sow the seed he 
felt so needed sowing, and to say the word 
he felt had need of being said. He was 
too given to trying to improve her,—for 
a didactic attitude toward a clever woman 
who is true of heart has its moment when 
the tide is sure to turn,—but she felt that 
was a part of his wisdom, and, when 
away from the moment of medicine, she 
idealized the salutary influence, and loved 
him all the more passionately for the 
thought that he was strong enough to be 
her mentor and her guide. 

«What piece is this, Marie?”’ 

‘‘Oh! Uncle Amos gave us that when 
we were married; don’t you remember? 
Isn’t it perfectly beautiful? lIadore it; it 
is a George the Second.’’ 

‘©No, Marie ; it is modern.” 

«OQ, John! you are mistaken; it is 
Georgian; I know; Uncle Amos said 
SOme 

«« What does your Uncle Amos know of 
Siliverera2: 

The color swept in a swift wave over 
her lovely face. 

«« What do you know of Uncle Amos ?”’ 

«Enough to know he knows nothing 
of silver.’’ 

Why should the quick protest rise in 
her heart to make it beat so fast against 
his manner and his tone? It was only a 
little thing. Ah! but was it? Is any- 
thing ever only itself? Are not a thou- 
sand far-reaching influences interwoven 
with each trifle? 

Dear, old Uncle Amos! Who had de- 
nied himself some desired luxury to 
please her, taking the money from his 
moderate income to gratify his beloved 
Marie. He seemed in some way to be 
attacked, and she challenged to defend 
him. Suddenly, her pride in the primi- 
tive, unworldly beauty of her girl-life rose 
to challenge her pride in the splendor of 
her married portion. 

Had John an unconscious superior dis- 
dain for Uncle Amos’ simplicity? Then 
Marie must remember her loyalty to him, 
aud be upon his side. 
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«Very well, then, John, allow me to 
tell you that 7 was with Uncle Amos 
when he bought it. He told me to select 
anything I wanted—for he wished me to 
have something that entirely pleased me. 
I selected this, and the man assuved us 
that it was a George the Second, and Uncle 
Amos said it was.”’ 

‘“‘Don’t say that again, Marie; it is 
modern.”’ 

“JT certainly wzll say it again—and 
again—and again! I think it very bad 
taste in you to flaunt your old silver the 
way you do, and think no one but yourself 
knows anything about old silver. Any- 
way, if it is modern, I like it mach better 
than some of these hideous old pieces !”’ 

«“That may be; but, nevertheless, it zs 
modern ; poor old Uncle Amos could be 
cheated out of his eyes and never know 
ay 

«Thank God he could! Amiel says: 
‘He who is too much afraid of being 
duped, has lost the power to be magnan- 
imous.’ ”’ 

«« Ainiel was a dreamy sentimentalist.”’ 

This was too much. Uncie Amos was 
bad enough, but Amiel— ! 

«That is what people always say of 
souls too fine for them to comprehend.”’ 

“Marie!” 

It was only one word,—her name,—but 
the turning-point of life may lie in a tone. 
If he had said her name lingeringly, and 
had drawn her by it, she would have flown 
to his breast, repentant and atoning ; but 
he used it as a lash, with a sharp accent, 
as though she were a naughty child, and 
he would punish her with it. He loved 
her. Ah! so well, beyond anything on 
earth,—except, perhaps, himself. He had 
assured her so often that he would lay 
down his life for her ;—man’s life in the ab- 
stract is so much easier to lay down than 
his will in particular cases. 

The hot, angry tears came to her eyes, 
her foot tapped nervously upon the pol- 
ished floor, and an uncomfortable lump 
came in her throat, so that when he asked, 
with a chill in his voice: «‘ Marie! did 
you count those Roman spoons? How 
many were there ?’’ she could not answer. 
She knew he thought she woud not, and 
the more she knew he misjudged her, the 
more impossible it grew to speak. He 
stood waiting a moment, and then, with 
that lack of tact which makes some men 
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lose so much more sweetness from life 
than they ever will know, he said: 
«« Answer me, Marie!”’ 

«John, say you may be mistaken about 
the silver; please, just say you may be.”’ 

«‘T am not mistaken, Marie.’’ 

“Oh, no; of course not; you never 
aye 

«Seldom in a matter of silver, But 
what difference does it make to you, 
_ Marie?’”’ 

«« The same difference that it makes to 
you.’ 

«Not at all, because 7 want to set you 
right.” 

«©O, John ! how absolutely aggravating 
you can be! How infuriating! / want to 
set you right, because I bought the dish, 
saw the man who knew, and I heard all 
about it. Yes, I remember now, he said 
he would give us a certificate of its age.” 

«Well, I would not give him a certifi- 
cate for his truth.”’ 

‘« And I wouldn’t give you a certificate 
for your manners.’’ 

Again, that single word, «‘ Marie!” 
with the same inflection, only, this time, 
there was more anger in the tone. Her 
heart gave a beat of nervous fear under 
the angry mood. Although he was far 
from being a perfect creature, John had 
himself well in hand. He did not often 
lose control of his temper ; but when he 
did, one was not likely to forget it in a 
hurry. 

She had seen him once, not many weeks 
before, let go his hold upon himself, in 
talking with his steward, who had been 
guilty of some grave fault, and she had 
put her hand over his eyes, when they 
were alone, and said: «‘ John} if you ever 
looked at me like that, I should die at 
once!’’ and he had answered,—for his 
mood had changed,—‘ Marie, do you 
know what would happen to me, if you 
died?’’ «*No, What?’ she had asked 
him, coming close. «I could not live.” 
‘‘Foolish John,’’? she had said; ‘you 
lived before I came to you.’’ «No, I did 
not. I know, now, that I simply ex- 
isted.’’ 

She walked into the deep oriel window 
and turned her back upon the room ; with 
dim eyes she looked out upon the stately 
oak trees stirring in the wind, and wav- 
ing their long, yellow arms in an aban- 
don of autumnal joy. She tapped her 
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fingers upon the window-pane, and stood 
a prey to surging currents. 

Alas! poor human nature. Life might 
be so beautiful, if sin were not so ugly. 
When will poor mortals learn that faith 
and hope are counted naught in the bal- 
ance as against the charity that seeketh 
not its own? 

She was angry; very angry. ‘Oh!” 
she said to herself. ‘« How can we get so 
quickly out of a beautiful moment? How 
can the joy and delight of everything be 
spoiled so suddenly? John is so aggra- 
vating!’’ But, as she stood, the angry 
current ebbed. She longed, with that 
strange inconsistency of women, to be 
caught up in his strong arms, and wooed 
from her anger. The room was still; 
she waited, hoping he would come behind 
her, gathering her close, forgetting. The 
smile dimpled her sweet mouth as she 
whispered to herself, «‘ Marie, I think you 
were aggravating, too ; very aggravating. 
How splendid, how noble he is! And 
now you have driven him away by your 
petulance. Goto him ; warm him back 
to life, the life of our glowing love.”’ 
She turned, and he was gone; but in the 
distance of the echoing house she heard 
his coming step. That instant’s pang of 
finding herself alone—for she had not 
heard him leave the room—had quickened 
her resolve, and she waited, with the sun- 
shine in her eyes, the clouds dispelled. 

He came in quickly, but, before her 
arms had reached him, he had walked to 
the table and, with a magnifying glass 
which he had brought from his own room, 
was deliberately examining the hall-mark 
on the under side of Uncle Amos’ piece 
of silver. 

She panted, her figure a study of sus- 
pended impulse of action, her head a little 
proudly to one side, her cheeks flushed, 
her eyes shining. 

He laid it down, saying in judicial 
tones, ‘It zs modern; the stamp is Vic- 
torian.’’ That question was settled. As 
he had been proved right, he could be 
gracious and forgiving ; he went to her, 
and, putting his hand under her chin, 
lifted her head to give her a pardoning 
kiss. There is no blow keener than a kiss 
at the wrong time; and no way of kiss- 
ing more irritating, or more fraught with 
exasperation to a woman, than that es- 
pecial way, which, with the absolutely 
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right shading between sweet mastery and 
exquisite reverence, has a peculiar thrill 
of bliss, but which without eal sii 
flavored by any touch of condescension, 
is intolerable. The angry tide surged 
back. ‘ 

‘Do not kiss me,’’ she said; «do not 
dare!” 

She thrust out her hand impatiently, 
angrily, and by ill fortune her finger 
struck his eyes, stinging and blind- 
ing him for a moment. It was a tiny 
thrust, but hurt is measured by the mood 
in which it finds us. Marie had grown 
faint one day when John had crushed his 
finger, and he had laughingly said that it 
was nothing, that her kiss had cured it ; 
but now, that tiny blow was keen, and cut- 
ting, and unbearable. The blood rushed 
into his face; his teeth closed firmly, un- 
relentingly, and his demon rose within 
him. Anger is a short madness, and for 
an instant John was mad. There was 
the difference in their anger, as in their 
love, between her nature and his, he- 
tween woman and man: her anger was a 
hot flash of protest and rebellion ; his, a 
savage instinct of retributive desire and 
impulse to punish. «She must be taught ; 
she is a child, a wilful child!”’ he said; 
forgetting, in his blindness, how mauy 
mysteries she had taught him, and how 
deeply, deliciously she was a woman. 
She turned to the table, lifted the disputed 
silver dish, and went to put it in the safe, 
and, in that moment, John’s good angel 
left him, frightened by the demon that 
had suddenly appeared. 

«© A sharp lesson will do her good,’’ he 
thought. «‘She needs it; she deserves it.”’ 
Surely it is the province and the duty 
of a man, especially of a husband, to dis- 
cipline a wayward will and ungovernable 
temper. It would only be a moment’s 
shock to bring her to a sense of her out- 
rageous fault. He, the superb, dignified, 
important John Landale, Esquire, of Lan- 
dale, contradicted, defied, struck, blinded, 
by an undisciplined girl! It was too 
much to be borne. 

A little cloud can hide the sun; a tiny 
disk before the face can hide the mountain 
range, and John’s fierce rage hid, for the 
moment, all the beauty and the light of 
his incomparable life, which he would 
change with no man on this earth. 
Straight to the safe he followed her, and 
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shut the great steel door ; shut it upon a 
picture that stamped itself with sudden 
swiftness on his brain, never to be effaced. 
Forever after he could see it in the vis- 
ions of the night—that graceful, curving 
back, and the soft rings of brown hair 
that lay on the white neck so flower-like, 
where the ruffle of her warm-tinted dress 
fell back; the shapely outline of the 
gleaming white arms, which the loose 
sleeves left free as they were lifted high 
to place the dish. ; 

A long, heartrending, muffled scream— 
then silence. ‘The action made an outlet 
for his wrath. It was enough, that in- 
stant’s lesson, and he stooped. towards 
the lock. «To the right, twice, stop at 
ten, to the left, once, stop at fourteen, 
and now around.’? Oh, horror of all 
horrors upon earth! It did. not. open. 
Again, again, with trembling fingers. 

‘sMarie! Marie! Can yon. hear: me, 
darling ?”’ 

Still that awful silence. : 

««Marie! Marie! Godin heaven !. She 
changed the combination yesterday, when 
she put away her diamonds, and I forgot 
to ask her what it was.”’ 

He remembered, now, she had told him 
she had chosen a mystic number. The 
fatal fact stood blankly there before him 
to be grasped, but his mind, at first, re- 
fused to take “t in; then it overwhelmed 
him. His hand was paralyzed ; his brain 
seemed tottering in the crisis of this awful 
moment. No one in all the world knew 
what the combination was but she— his 
Marie, his beautiful, radiant Marie—-shut 
by his hand within this living tomb, be- 
yond the reach of his speech, his cry, his 
agonizing, yearning call; or, if she heard 
it, too entombed for her faint answer to be 
heard. He felta numbness creeping over 
him ; he felt a quick constriction round 
his heart; he felt the chill of coming stu- 
por in his brain; but, by an,effort might 
ier than any he had ever known, he roused 
himself. He said aloud, with shut teeth 
“There is something to be done. If I 
falter, she dies.’’ Diés! That. word made 
all his senses reel, and all his spirit fail, 
He walked to the sideboard and swallowed 
a glass of brandy, then put his fingers on 
the bells, and rang them all so violently 
that several of the servants came from 
various quarters, followed by Peters, the 
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a little loftily when some one else was 
counting the silver. 

‘Peters! Hurry! Don’t crawl, for 
heaven's sake! Your mistress is locked 
in the safe, and I do not know the com- 
bination.”’ 

Marie was the adored of the household. 
A cry of dismay broke from the astonished 
servants. 

‘« Be quiet, you fools, and listen to me! 
Peters, I cannot leave this door ; you must 
attend to every word I say. Be quick, if 
you value your life! I want Wilson to 
saddle my gray mare, and ride for his life 
to the station ; leave the mare there, at 
Barrys’ stable; he can catch the one 
o’clock train, if he hurries; tell him to 
engage the fastest horse at Victoria sta- 
tion, and offer the man azy price to drive 
him to Bangs and Company, Regent 
street, number forty,’’—Heavens ! how he 
remembered everything !—‘and givethem 
this card.’’ He wrote hurriedly on a card 
an imperative imploring message. «Tell 
him to bring the man, and sayit is a matter 
of life and death.’’ Death! In the midst 
of all the agony he wished he had not 
used that word. ‘ Have the fastest horses 
sent at once to the station and wait. Tell 
Wilson if he is back here, with the man, 
inside of three hours, I will give him 
anything he wants. Quick! Do you 
hear me?”’ 

GS WES. Gyre. 

“And William, you go at once for Doc- 
tor Brown; if he is not at home, leave 
word for him to come to Landale as soon 
as he comes in, but don’t allow him on 
any account to enter this room until Wil- 
son gets back from London. Mrs. Elder- 
wood,’’ —to the housekeeper, standing 
pale and trembling in the doorway, — 
‘have Mrs. Landale’s bed warmed, and 
room made ready at once. Now, go. 
Every one of you. I want every soul to 
leave this room. Go/”’ he said, as they 
hesitated. 

Through all his life he wondered how 
he had thought of every detail so clearly ; 
through all his life he wondered how it 
was he had not gone mad in that awful 
hour. 

The servants crept out silently, and he 
stood like a sentinel beside the steel door, 

-his face as colorless as its grim white 
paint, his teeth set hard. 


It was useless to try. If he fumbled 
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with the lock he might imperil its open- 
ing. Three hours! That was the quick- 
est time possible. Fifteen minutes’ ride 
each way to the station—an hour to 
London—an hour back—half an hour 
there, at the least possible calculation, — 
three hours! One—two—three hours ! 
Yes, she could live three hours ; the place 
was large, the space was good, the air 
would not be exhausted ; but the shock, 
the suffering, the peril to her delicately- 
strung nature. All the acute sensibility 
of her temperament came back to him 
now sublimated ; the excitability and sen- 
sitiveness were crying and accusing proofs 
of her exquisite refinement. The sudden 
faintness at nervous shock that he had 
often thought perhaps was weakness, now 
seemed to him but the expression of her 
exquisite fineness of organization ; and 
so things change their place with cir- 
cumstances. Ah! if we could remember 
always. 

Three hours he stood and waited, with 
his hand upon the cold steel door, his 
heart in passionate pressure against it, 
his ear tensely listening for any sound 
that might come, — although there was 
none, all was still, no answer to his 
yearning cry, from time to time. 

What passed within his soul none ever 
knew but God; but ever from that time 
he knew that God knew. 

When Peters entered the room with the 
man from Bangs and Co., he wondered if 
any one, seeing his master in a strange 
place, would recognize him, so changed 
hewas. If there could be any measure of 
agony, any comparative degree of suffer- 
ing, the moment that the man from 
London came was the hardest of all, 
for the dim hope that had sustained 
him took flight, and left him trembling 
in despair. 

«He will fail. 
it is useless ; 
experiment.” 

This man’s coming had upheld him ; 
now that he was here, a realizing sense of 
the uncertainty of his power to help over- 
swept him. 

Every detail of the delicate manipula- 
tion of the safe John watched with the same 
desperate interest with which a scientific 
man, who feels his case to be a hopeless 
one, might watch an operation upon him- 
self; but when his strained ears heard, 


I know that he will fail ; 
avain chance; a mere 
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at last, the fall of the steel bar, and the 
door azd swing on its ghastly hinges, he 
knew nothing, saw nothing, for an in- 
stant. His heart stopped beating, and his 
numb mind formed a vague prayer that it 
might never beat again, if she were dead. 
‘There she lay upon the stone floor be- 
neath the shining mass of silver, colorless, 
motionless, but—oh ! thank God, thank 
God, she breathed. He lifted her in his 
arms so yearningly, so desperately, that 
the good old doctor turned away for a 
moment, before he settled to his task, say- 
ing to himself: «By gad, I'l] have two 
on my hands to-night! Brace up, Lan- 
dale; it is only a little faintness and ex- 
haustion ; she’ll come to directly.”’ 
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Tne crisp October air flooded the room ; 
the faithful maids were prompt to obey 
the doctor’s orders; the doctor knew his 
work. At last, in wondering weariness, 
the long lashes were lifted from the dear, 
pale cheeks, and all the weight of all the 
world seemed lifted with them from John’s 
heart. 

A look of yearning, measureless re- 
proach was in her eyes, but, as they saw 
his face so white, so worn, so changed, so 
aged, it melted to a look of love. Wearily 
she put out her hand. 

“John, dear John, tell them all to go 
away. i want to speak with you.” 


They went,—but what she said was said 
in silence. 
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BREAKING THE RECORD. 


aie world of letters has been astonished by the announcement that Mr. Joseph 

Jacobs will publish six books this autumn. For Mr. Jacobs is not a publisher, 
but an author. The mere quantity of his output would be astonishing, even if the 
books were rubbish, but when one remembers that his past performances guarantee 
that they will all be of excellent quality and scholarship, it must be admitted that 
Mr. Jacobs has broken the literary record, and stands for the moment as champion 
bookmaker. Of course, the feat might not be so miraculous as it appears. The 
books might have been germinating for years, and the long arm of coincidence have 
brought them together in their blossoming. But then, each publishing season has 
been almost equally enriched with contributions from this author’s erudite and 
accomplished pen, and we are thrown back upon the hypothesis of a Crichtonian ver- 
satility and an industry akin to Bayle’s. Some of the six books are children’s 
books—e. g., ‘‘ More Celtic Fairy Tales ;’’? but I hope America is acquainted with 
these delightful volumes, which no child should fail to present to its parents. The 
illustrations with which Mr. J. D. Batten has adorned the whole series— English 
Fairy Tales,’’ «Celtic Fairy Tales,’’ ‘‘Indian Fairy Tales’’—are things of delight, 
and, for the edification of the scientific, there are learned notes, cut off from the text 
by a delicious picture of a bellman, crying, «« Oyez, oyez, oyez, little children must not 
read any further!’’ In startling contrast with these productions, we are promised a 
volume of three hundred pages (not three thousand, as the literary organs amusingly 
had it,) devoted to the history of the Jews in Spain, the archives of which country Mr. 
Jacobs, who has been elected a corresponding member of the Royal Historical Society 
of Madrid, has ransacked to excellent purpose. Few American schoolboys know that 
the magic date 1492 was also the date of the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, which 
has had no Jewish question ever since, and yet is not happy. Biblical archaeology, to 
which Mr. Jacobs has contributed luminously, is the theme of another book, and yet 
another is a critical edition of Meinhold’s «Amber Witch,’ the romance on which 
Auber’s opera was founded. «Psychology, the history of theological speculation, 
anthropology, statistics, Pentateuch criticism, bibliography, Jewish history, folk-lore, 
what have I not dabbled in and written on since I left Cambridge?’? Mr. Jacobs him- 
self asked, in the dedication of his inductive study of «In Memoriam.’’ He has, in- 
deed, written on as many topics as a journalist ; only he knows all that the journalist 
pretends to know. An Australian settled in London, Mr. Jacobs has always been his 
own antipodes. Editing Folk-lore, and aiding Mr. Galton in his anthropometric 
researches, reviewing metaphysics for the Athenzeum, and anonymously writing its 
famous necrologies of Browning and George Eliot, of Matthew Arnold and Cardinal 
Newman, simultaneously compiling fairy tales and translating Balthasar Gracian’s 
“Art of Worldly Wisdom,” collecting statistics, exhuming piecemeal ‘‘ The Jews 
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of Angevin England,” and supplying the classical editions of Howells’ Letters, 
«“Daphnis and Chlce,’”? and «The Fables of Bidpai and Afsop,”’ Mr. Jacobs has 
boxed the compass of scholarly literature. That this feat has not been accomplished 
without sacrifice, that some part of a brilliant intellect has been frittered away, it is 
impossible to doubt. Perhaps his magnum opus will come, at last, in the shape of a 
complete study of that fascinating anthropological problem, ««The Jew,”’ which he 
purposes, I believe, to contribute to «« The Jewish Library,’’ he is to edit for Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., and of which, as it will probably mark an epoch in Anglo-Jewish 
history, I may write again. But the great work which his friends are waiting for— 
was it not Mr. Andrew Lang who complained that friends are always egging one on 
to write a “great work ?’’—is a study of the development of the European mind, 
which may take the shape, in the first instance, of lectures delivered in America. 
I. ZANGWILL. 


* * * 


«TRILBY.” 
* 

A vie de Bohéme! It is thirty years or more since Murger glorified it in a 
very fascinating, but mendacious novel. And here comes du Maurier and 
plays a fresh variation of the same tune, even more brilliant—and, shall I add, 
more impossible? Surely, apart from the irresistible charm of the book, it is not 
to be denied that its moral effect is mixed. Can any one help drawing the infer- 
ence that a few liaisons—a few early lapses from virtue on the part of a woman 
—constitute, on the whole, a venial offense, and have no very detrimental effect 
upon her character? Could Trilby be the lovely, the adorable, the exquisitely in- 
nocent and childlike nature she is represented to be after having led the life of 
a grisette and a model pour l'ensemble in the Latin quarter? No man with any 
knowledge of the world, and particularly of the Latin quarter, would venture to 
maintain that she could. ‘Trilby (though she reminds one of a remarkably fas- 
cinating woman whom all the world knows) is essentially as flagrant a violation 

of reality and verisimilitude as was Murger’s Musette. 

But, the gentle reader wiil object, no man, unless he is a prig, makes moral 
reflections while reading «Trilby.’’ The enchantment of the tale is such 
that it blots out the whole world while you are reading, turns your ethical con- 
victions topsyturvy, and makes you content merely to enjoy the incomparable 
jollity, and pathos, and bonne camaraderie of the author. Well, I don’t wish to 
quarrel with the gentle reader. I have enjoyed as much as he the artful artless- 
ness of this accomplished draftsman and raconteur, who, by the way, has an 
immense advantage over his brethren of the quill, in being able to wield, with equal 
skill, both the most formidable weapons of man’s invention. Though he does 
not exactly obtrude himself in his narrative, he pervades it, as Thackeray did, in 
a very audible and visible way, and arouses all sorts of warm sentiments for 
himself in his reader’s bosom. Not the least delightful thing in ‘: Trilby,” surely, 
is the vivid impression it conveys of a rich, tender, manly, and altogether lovable 
personality, standing behind the scenes and commenting in a genial voice on the 
doings of his characters. So strong is this personal element in the book, and so 
artfully is it insinuated, that we seem to be favored with the choicest confidence of 
the author, who appears to be drawing on an unlimited store of youthfulreminiscence. 
So credible does the story appear (in spite of caviling reason), and so perfect is the 
illusion, that the persons and incidents are stamped upon the memory like an 
experience. Who would miss the acquaintance of Little Billee, not to speak of 
Taffy and the Laird? And where in modern literature is a more beautiful friendship 
among men depicted in nore adequate and satisfying language? One feels positively 
grateful to Mr. du Maurier for having played so dexterously upon all the chords of 
our emotions. The reverence of the two sturdier friends for Little Billee’s genius, 
their affectionate protectorship, and their recognition of their own inferiority, while 
they yet peg away industriously at their bull-fights and serenades, have a deep and 
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noble veracity which is beyond praise. To have—I will not say created, but— 
recorded three such vivid and convincing characters as this delightful triumvirate, 
would seem tobe glory enoughforoneman. Thereisnosinglecharacterin ‘ Trilby”’ 
who is not full of a warm, red-veined humanity. The old couple, Vinard, Zouzou, 
Dodor, Svengali, Gecko, Mrs. Bagot-—nay, the whole delicious company—are as 
good, as true to their type, and as richly human and felicitous as are the author's 
cartoons in Punch, which have made him deservedly famous. 

Only one note do I find in ‘« Trilby’’ which to my ear rings false. Why is Miss 
Hunks (mirabile nomen !) of Chicago, made so hideous, deformed, and screamingly 
vulgar? The American heiresses who, by their millions rescue and rehabilitate the 
broken-down noble families of Europe, may, by their freedom of manner, shock the 
sensibilities of a conservative aristocracy; but ugly they are certainly not. Mr. 
du Maurier is too great an artist not to be aware that his picture of Miss Hunks, on 
page 351, is unworthy of him and unworthy of the book in which it appears. 
However, we are so grateful for «Trilby”’ that we can afford to ignore Miss 
Hunks. , HJALMAR HjoRTH BOYESEN. 


AM 
ORANGE. 


Le PAPAS PRET NRE 


ALWAYS fear when writing for The Cosmopolitan lest I surprise and weary 

American readers by treating of subjects that, for us, sons of Latin and Greek 
civilization, are of deep interest, but are, perhaps, too far outside of your pre- 
occupations to excite your curiosity, Yet what can you expect me to write 
about if not what is of most concern tome? I seem to myself like a man traveling 
in a railway train, who, joining in conversation with those about him, should tell 
them of his last success in love-making, and, with effusive eloquence, describe the 
charms of the lady. He runs great risk of being considered a first-rate bore by those 
whom his babble exasperates. He has no excuse atall; I have one, for you ask me 
to tell you the news. 

Some twenty years ago, at Orange, in the Department of Vaucluse, a wonderful 
monument of Roman architecture was discovered, buried under ruins and masked 
by hovels that had covered and defaced it. It was an amphitheater, one of those 
huge constructions in which ten thousand spectators, seated at their ease on stone 
benches, rising to a prodigious height, had before them a stage of colossal pro- 
portions, amazing the imagination without offending the taste, so well did the 
ancients know how to observe proportion, even in the gigantic. 

An architect ‘suggested the idea of repairing the theater. It was a matter of a 
few millions,—three or four at the most. In your country some Vanderbilt would 
have assumed the task, asking for his reward only the honor of having rendered a 
signal service to the cause of art. In France we are not so rich as you, besides, 
we have a settled habit of resorting to the State for allthings of this sort. The min- 
isters and the chambers were, therefore, appealed to, and a grant of one hundred 
thousand francs was obtained. It was about enough to clean the stage; but this 
proved sufficient to restore to it its incomparable beauty and grandeur. Those who 
saw the result were full of admiration, and, as Orange is in the south of France, 
admiration rose to enthusiasm. 

For Southern France, you know... . Doubtless you have read Alphonse Daudet’s 
novels, especially that delicious « Tartarin of Tarascon,” one of the most amusing 
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productions of the charming author. It has taught you what the southerner is among 
us, always communicative, exuberant, noisy, with a brain that is ever seething, smok- 
ing, evaporating under the ardent sun that warmsit. Poetry carries this excitement 
to its height,—it intoxicates him. Provence is the birthplace of the Féli>-es, whose 
king, nay, rather whose god is the poet Mistral, the author of ‘ Mireillo.”” The 
Félibres (the origin of the name is unknown) are poets who proclaim their intention 
of reviving the Provencal tongue and bringing back the Troubadours. Parisians are 
somewhat skeptical, and smile at this display of provincial patriotism. The 
Félibres do not care; they have strong convictions, are fond of noise, and know 
perfectly that, in their country, when the farandola once begins, the whole pop- 
ulation joins in it, singing, dancing, shouting to the rhythmic beat of the 
tambourine. 

They were hardly more than a hundred, but they could make noise enough for 
ten thousand. When the Orange theater was brought out of its ruins, their joy 
was ecstatic. They came to Paris with much pomp and noise, and carried us 
Parisian literary men back with them to Lyons, from Lyons to Orange, from 
Orange to Avignon, from Avignon to Vaucluse, feasting, speechifying, singing, 
laughing, in a whirl of excitement all the way. They had organized (this was in 
1888) two classic representations in the Orange theater. 

The first day they gave «‘ Gidipus Tyrannus,’’ with Mounet-Sully ; the second, Ros- 
sini’s ««Moses.’’ I have forgotten the chief actor. What beautiful, what admirable 
representations these were. Not one of us was prepared for such a treat. When we 
saw on the immense stage Mounet-Sully slowly coming forward, in hieratic attitude, 
and heard his wonderful voice repeat the first line of the drama: 


“Children, old Cadmos’ youngest brood,” 


a shiver ran through the ten thousand spectators. The night sparkled with stars ; 
the air was marvelously soft; the moon, almost at its full, bathed in her soft light 
the vast amphitheater, alive with human beings; the stage alone was illumined, 
and detached itself bright upon the dark, massive background. It was an enchant- 
ing, unforgetable scene. For a moment we thought ourselves carried back i1ito the 
heart of Greek civilization. 

You know that «« G{dipus Tyrannus ”’ is the most pathetic of all dramas, the master- 
piece among Greek masterpieces. In the state of feverish excitement in which we 
were on that evening, it seemed to us more pathetic still ; it stirred us to the inner- 
most, and when we beheld Mounet-Sully, with blood-dripping eyes, pass through the 
stage on his way to exile, a universal sob shook the audience. Two young, ignorant 
working-girls from Lyons sat behind me; they were bathed in tears. Never, I 
think, did a crowd experience a more powerful and more artistic emotion. 

Since this first attempt, the Orange theater had remained silent, and the repairs 
were interrupted for lack of money. The Félibres then went to work again, and so 
bestirred themselves that the government granted another hundred thousand francs, 
and one of the most eminent of our architects, M. Formigé, assumed the task, and 
as the most pressing, repaired a large portion of the seats, which had crumbled 
away under the slow action of time. 

This year, still with Mounet-Sully as leading actor, two representations have been 
given : one of «« G4dipus Tyrannus,”’ the other of «« Antigone.’’? They drew enormous 
crowds to Orange, and have had an immense success. The same thought has come 
to all. The representations should occur regularly, three or four every year. 
Besides Greek masterpieces, some of our own classic tragedies, such as are best 
fitted for spectacular effect, as, for example, «‘ Athalie’? and ««Le Cid,’ should also 
be produced; two or three of Shakespeare’s great works likewise. Orange would 
thus become a French Bayreuth, and we might then see some of your countrymen 
there the day before the great occasion, just as they go on a pilgrimage to the little 
German city, in search of what is curious and rare. 

They can never till then thoroughly understand the majesty of Greek tragedy. 
Orange has revealed «‘ G:dipus Tyrannus’’ to me—yet I knew it by heart already. 
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But I understood, as I saw the actors moving across that immense stage before an 
assembled people, how vain and petty is the art that seeks emotion in the truthfulness 
of small details. There, every detail disappears, vanishes ; only the great remains, and 
the effect on the soul is incomparably more powerful. ‘There, also, one can under- 
stand the use of the antique mask. Distances are so great that the play of features 
is lost, and only the general outlines of faces appear, and these the masks accentuate 
and enlarge, 

I assure you the spectacle is worth seeing, and if next year—the thing is not at all 
certain—the Comedie Francaise gives some representations at Orange, you will do 
well, if you can, to afford yourself the pleasure of seeing them. 

FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


oe * * 


LES FETES D’ORANGE. 


teurs américains en les entretenant de sujets qui ont pour nous, fils des Latins et des Grecs, un vif 

intérét mais qui sont peutétre trop en dehors de vos préoccupations pour piquer votre curiosité. De 

quoi voulez vous pourtant que je vous parle, sinon de ce gui me passionne? Je me fais l’effet dun 
homme qui roulant en chemin de ferentre en conversation avec des inconnus, leur conte sa derniére bonne 
fortu 2 et s’extasie abondamment sur les charmes de la dame. Ila grand’chance de passer aux yeux de 
ceux qu’il assomme de son bavardage pour le plus terrible des vaseurs, Il n’a pas d’excuse lui; j’en ai 
une, c’est que c’est vous qui me demandez de ses nouvelles. 

On a découvert, il y a unevingtaine d années, a Orange, dans le département de Vaucluse, un merveil- 
leux reste de l’architecture romaine, enfoui sous des décombres et masqué par des masures qui avaient 
poussé comme des champignons sur le monument et l’avaient couvert de leurs moisissures. C’était le 
théatre d’Orange, un de les théatres antiques of dix mille spectateurs s’asseyant a l’air sur des gradins 
étagés a une hauteur prodigieuse avaient dans leurs yeux une vaste scéne de proportions colossales qui éton- 
naient l’imagination sans choquer le gofit; car les anciens savaient garder une mesure exquise daus le 
démesuré. 

Un architecte s’avisa de restaurer le théAtre. (était une entreprise de quelques millions; trois ou 
guatre au plus. Chez vous un Vanderbilt quelconque aurait ptis la besogne a son compte, ne réclamant 
que Vhonneur d’avoir renau A Vart un service éclatant. En France, outre que nous ne sommes pas *%4 
riches, nous avons pour vieille habitude d’avoir en toutes choses recours al état. 

On s’adressa done aux ministres et aux chambres. Le gouvernement accorda une centaine de mille 
frances. C était de quoi nettoyer le théAtre tout au plus. Mais il suffit de cette premiére sommiaire toilette 
peur lui restituer son éclat d incomparable grandeur. On fut saisi d’admiration ; et comme Orange est une 
ville du midi, ’admiration changea en enthousiasme. 

—C’est que le midi, voye. vous,— vous avez lu sans doute les romans d’Alphonse Daudet et surtout le 
délicieux ‘lartarin de Tarascon, qui est une des ceuvres les plus amusantes du charmant romancier. Vous 
avez pu 1a saisir sur le vif ce qu’est chez nous le méridional, toujours expansif, exubérant, bruyaut, dont 
le cerveau bouillonne incessament, fume et s’évapore sous le soleil ardent qui le chauffe. Ie poésie achéve 
de Venivrer. C’est en Provence qu’est né le Félibrige, dont le poéte Mistral, l’auteur de Mireille, est le 
roi ou plutét le dieu. Les Félibres (on n’a jamais su d’ov venait le nom) sont des poétes qui ont chez nous 
affiché le précention de faire revivre la langue Proyvengale et ressusciter les troubadours. Les Parisiens qui 
sont quelque peu sceptiques ont souri des exagérations de ce patriotisme provincial, n.ais nos Félibres 
nétaient pas gens 4 se soucier d’une raillerie. Ils étaient convaincus, amoureux du bruit et sachant bien 

ue dans leur pays, quand la farandole est en branle, toute la population y entre et se déroule chantant, 
davcane se gr’sant de cris et de mouvement au bruit rythmé du tambourin. 

Les Félibres n’étaient guére qu’une centaine, mais ils étaient capables de faire du bruit comme dix mille. 
Ils se pamérent de joie a la vue du théatre d’Orange sortant de ses ruines ; ils vinrent chercher les Parisiens 
en grande pompe et avec un joyeux fracas. Ils nous emmenérent de Paris 4 Lyon, de Lyon 4 Orange, 
d@Orange 4 Avignon, d’Avignon A Vaucluse, toujours banquetant, pérorant, chantant, riant, dans un tour- 
bilion d’enivrement. Ils avaient organisé (c’était en 1888 il y a six ans) deux teprésentations clessiques A 
ce théatre d’Orange. ; ' vi ‘ 2 

Un avait joué te preien joer @dipe Rot, avec Mounet-Sully, et le second Moise de Rossini avec je ne sais 
qui. Ah! les belies, les admirables representations ! Elles apes eer cols nous le charme exquis de la nou- 
veauté. Personne ne s’attendait au coup quiil allait recevoir quand nous vimes, sur cette scéne immense, 
Mounet-Sully s’avancer lentement dans une attitude hiératique et d’une voix merveilleusement sonore 
jeter les premiers vers du drame: . 

“ Eufants, du vieux Cadmus jeune postérite.”’ eye ; pel f 

Un frisson passa sur ces dix mille spectateurs. Ta nuit étincelait d’étoiles ; la tem erature était d’une 
dovceur merveiileuse ; la lune alors presque dans son plein, baignait d’une lueur molle ‘immense amphi- 
théatre tout grouillant de tétes ; la scéne seule était éclairée et se détachait en luimiére sur le fond sombre 
de ia masse ; c’était un spectacle féerique, inoubliable. Nous nous crfimes pour un instant transportés en 
pleine civilisation grecque. | i ; 

Vous savez que Edipe Rot est'fe plus sympathique de tous les drames ; le chef-d ceuvre des chefs-d’ceuvre 
classiques. Daus cet état de surrexcitation fébrile of nous nous trouvions tous ce soir-la, il nous parut plus 
émouvant encore, il nous prit par les entrailes, et quand nous vimes Mouunet-Sully, les yeux sanglants, 
remonter la scé12 pour s’enfoncer dans 1’exil, ily eut comme un sanglot universel qui secoua tout l’auditoire. 
Je me souviens que j’avais derriére moi deux jeunes filles t,yonnaises, humbles ouvriéres et tout a fait igno- 
rautes qui fondaient en larmes. Jamais, je crois, foule n’éprouva une émotion plus forte et plus artistique. 

Aprés ce coup d’essai, le théatre d’Orange était resté silencieux. Les travaux de réfection avaient été 
interrompus faute d'argent. Les Félibres sont rentrés en campagne et se sont si bien démenés, ils out 
criési haut etsi fort que le ministre a accordé une centaine de mille francs: un des plus éminents archi- 
tectes de notre pays, M. Formige,s’est mis 4 la besogne et a couru au plus pressé, il a refait une bonne 
partie des gradins, qui s’etaient écroulés sous la lente action des siécles. 

On a pu cette année, toujours avec Mounet-Sully pour protagoniste, donner deux nouvelles représenta- 
tions sur le théatre d’ Orange, l’'uned' Zdzpe Rot, autre @’ Antigone. Elles ont attiréa Orange une énorme 
affluence, et le retentissement en a été prodigieux dans tout notre pays. De toutes parts la méme idée s’est 
fait jour dans les esprits , il faudrait régulariser le train de ces représentations et en donner trois ou quatre 
chaque année ; on jouerait outre les belles oeuvres grecques, quelques unes de nes tzagédies classiques, celles 


J E crains toujours quand je prends la plume pour écrire au Cosmopolitan d’étonner et @ennuyer les lec- 
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qui comportent de la figuration et du spectacle, Azhalie par exemple et le Cid; on y Joindra cee hs Se 
grandes piéces de Shakespeare ; ce serait de quoi défrayer dix saisons; on Verret cnet e. nee ae 
drait ainsi le Bayreuth frangais, et qui sait? peul€tre verrious-nous quelques uns de vos eee Roped 
les voyages 4 eux ne sore Hen) depo dace a Orange la wos cuerae jour, comme ils se Fr 
élerinage Gans la petite ville allemande par amour du curleux i ; 
Pp Ils ne Soul prc rout jamais bien la miajecte de la tragédie grecque que dans ce décor grandiose. Pcaiee 
m’a révélé (A lipe Roi que je savais par cceur. J’ai compris en voyaut évoluer les artistes sur ce Rees 
immense, devant ce peuple assemblé, combicn étaient vaius et mesquins les artilices de l’art qui cherc : 
Vémotion dans la vérité du menu détail. La tout ustail disparait et s’évanouit ; le grand seul reste et 
effet n’en est que plus puissant sur l’Ame. C’est 1a que l’on comprend l'usage du masque antique. ee ie 
distance les jeux de physionomie se perdent ie ns ee que les lignes générales du visage ; ce sont pre- 
is€ment ces lignes que le masque accentuait et grossissait. : : d 
ye vous aatire Gre iGde cela vane la peine eon et si l’an prochain, car rien n’est moins ea ie Comé- 
die Francaise donne encore 14 bas quelques représentations vous ferez bien, si vous le pouvez de vous en 
passer le plaisir. FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


Fi 


T last we have some new novels by eminenthands. Mr.Stevenson, in his ««Ebb- 
Tide,’ is aided by Mr. Osbourne, but, as in all these collaborations, the style 
is always purely Stevensonian. Mr. Osbourne, possibly, suggests the rather ruthless 
villainy which marks the nerves of the «« Wrecker,’ and the «‘ Ebb-Tide.”’? This is 
mere conjecture, but, really, we are got into very illcompany. Mr. Stevenson, again, 
is probably responsible for a certain queer moral tone, as if a lesson in conduct 
were being presented tous. There is a lesson, I am sure, in the ‘‘ Ebb-Tide,’’ but 
I own that I do not know quite what it is, unless it be that there is good in the evil. 
The sea-captain is a drunken rogue, but he is brave, prefers to be kind, and is ‘‘ amen- 
able to the pathetic,’”’ in the shape of his «‘kids."’ He can pipe a manly eye, and 
dash away a tear; also, he is anxious to draw the line at vitriol throwing. The hero, 
as far as we have a hero, is “‘incompetent,’’ and weak, yet emotional and sober in 
the seductive presence of unlimited champagne. Besides, he loves Virgil. «<I 
salute thee, Mantuano!’’ we seem to hear him cryin his worst shifts. The awful, 
lewd, cockney cad, without heart, or pity, or reverence, has courage, the mother of 
the virtues. As for Attwater, he is to me a moral mystery, and not an agreeable 
specimen at that. The adventures of the worthy quartette are relieved by landscape 
and study of various barbaric but amiable supernumeraries. Naturally, we read all 
through the book without drawing breath or bridle: necessarily one acknowledges 
the force and originality of the tale; but the air is close, the light is lurid, and we 
long for Mr. Stevenson’s foot to be on his native heath, among honest men and 
bonnie lassies. 

Mr. Crockett’s foot is there, of course, in ‘‘ The Lilac Sun-shade.’’ He is in Gallo- 
way, in the smell of bog myrtle and peat, without the crowded adventure of «‘ The 
Raiders.’’ The new story is a simple love-tale of a young minister, a ‘bonnet 
laird’s’’ daughter, and variously pleasing rustics. The «‘atmosphere”’ is excellent, 
and true to life in the kingdom of Galloway ; the humor ig good and quiet, the love- 
scenes tender, passionate, idyllic, the pathos is not forced. In no tale has Mr. 
Crockett been so original, so entirely himself, so free from all suggestion of admiring 
imitation. The date is early in this century ; but, unless my arithmetic be wrong, 
the old grandmother, a charming figure, is at least a century old, for she has been 
wooed by officers who fought at Fontenoy. Say she was twenty in 1745, she was 
born in 1725; yet she quotes a song written in 1826, and reads a novel written in 
1822. This is utterly unimportant, of course, and unimportant are a few slips in 
diction. To myself, it seems that Mr. Crockett’s hero is—a hero; a thing of paste- 
board, like the usual jeune premier ; while even his heroine makes no very marked 
impression. His other characters and the still life bear the burden of the interest, 
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which is great, wholesome, and well sustainedk The author and the public are to be 
congratulated. 

‘« The Green Carnation’’ I have been unable to procure, though «The Black Car- 
nation *’ was offered to me. The former work is a skit on a well-known person who 
is accustomed to this form of advertisement. The book is said to be clever and in bad 
taste. But Mr. du Maurier’s ‘ Trilby’’ (itself a little deformed by a needless touch 
of ‘personal’ writing,) is so good, fresh, tender, touching, and merry, that one can 
only be grateful to the accomplished author and artist. I have known, since I was 
sixteen, that Mr. du Maurier writes as well as he designs, but this humble and 
hearty love of life, this brilliance, and kindness, and sweetness, one could not know 
that he was able to put into a novel. «Trilby”’ has faults, obvious faults ; it is 
even too frankly discursive : the hypnotic business is a strain on the belief, but 
Trilby herself holds a place near Manon Lescaut. 

I write far from books, as far from books as from the long-deferred hope of a flood, 
with salmon in the river, and write only of what I have seen in my wanderings. 
Even Mr. Podmore on «« Apparitions and Thought Transference’’ must wait another 
opportunity. Mr. Podmore takes his ghosts with a difference, and, believing in them 
so little, it is a wonder that be believes in them at all. «I don’t call these very pop- 
ular ghosts.”’ ANDREW LANG. 
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FICTION.—CzarR AND SULTAN. THE CHILDHOOD IN LITERATURE AND 


ADVENTURES OF A BRITISH LAD IN THE 
Russo-TurRKISH War, by Archibald 
Forbes. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

TwiticHt LAND, by Howard Pyle. 
Harper & Brothers. 

THE BELLRINGER OF ANGEL’S, AND 
OTHER STORIES, by Bret Harte. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

THE GOLDEN House, by Charles 
Dndley Warner. Harper & Brothers. 

THE PLAY-ACTRESS, by S. R. Crock- 
ett. G. P. Putnaim’s Sons. $1.00. 
HISTORICAL.—In OLD NEw York, by 
Thomas A. Janvier. Harper & Broth- 
(SO, GS 

THE STORY OF THE Crvi1L War, by 
John Codman Ropes. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Part I, $1.50. 
LITERARY.—MoreE Memories, by the 
Very Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of 
Rochester. Macmillan & Co. 

WANDERING Worps, by Sir Edwin 
Arnold. Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00. 
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INVENTORS AND OFFICIAL SCIENCE. 


HAT are we to think of the conclusions of the Commission on Inventions 

Concerning the National Defence with regard to the terrible engine of war 

which I had offered to my country, and the secret of which will soon, no doubt, be 

divulged to the whole world? Is that engine, as I affirm, destined to give absolute 

supremacy to the power that uses it, or has it only a secondary value, as the members 
of the commission would have us believe ? 

Is not a complete answer to this question found in the experiences of the past? 

Official savants dislike great inventors. Had M. Berthelot, member of the In- 
stitute, been called upon some time ago to give his opinion of picric acid as an explo- 
sive for war uses, he would certainly have pronounced against it. Had he not 
already, with haughty assurance, declared that « picric acid was a worthless body, 
without usefulness, dangerous, afraid of heat,’’ etc., ete. ? 

Now, this same body I have melted in an open fire, and it is, thanks to the use of 
metrophenols, resulting from my own investigations, and the law governing explo- 
sives (a law discovered by me), that melinite has been discovered, and that France, at 
a critical moment, thanks to the possession of that powerful explosive, avoided the 
war which her neighbors across the Rhine were preparing against her. 

But the lessons of the past avail nothing, and every step forward is bought by the 
sufferings of inventors. 

Judge for yourselves. 

Ever since the fifteenth century, without fully knowing why, men have con- 
structed rifled cannons, several systems of which were breech-loading. It was Robins, 
a private individual, who, some time in the eighteenth century, first studied the 
motion of projectiles and the properties of the rifling of cannon, hardly understood 
to-day by our modern artillerists. 

Euler, the great Euler, as he is called, did his best to baffle, by means of learned 
calculations, Robins’ labors, influenced, it may be, more by bad faith than by 
ignorance or error. He succeeded in his efforts, and delayed for two centuries the 
progress Robins had contemplated. Under Euler’s misleading influence, rifled 
cannon were given up. 

In 1832, a physician — Dr. Leroy d’Etiolles—proposed to the French artillery 
commission a complete system of breech-loading rifled cannons, so thoroughly 
worked out that nothing better has been done uptodate. In a contemptuous report, 
much like the one aimed at me, the committee rejected, with ridicule, Dr. Leroy 
d’Etiolles’ proposals. 

In 1850, Captain Tamisier first; then Commandants Didion and Treuille de 
Beaulieu resumed the scheme of rifled cannon, and it was adopted in 1858-59. A few 
batteries of four and of twelve-pounders, in bronze, and muzzle-loading,—a system 
inferior altogether to Dr. Leroy d’Etiolles’,—were sent to Italy, where they did some 
execution. 

Whilst France was thus repelling inventors, other nations eagerly encouraged them. 
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Germany had long before (1841) adopted the needle-gun, invented by Dreyser in 
1827, and almost all Europe—France excepted—used the rifled iron or stecl cannons 
of Armstrong, Krupp, Vavasseur, Whitworth, ete. 

After Sadowa, there was exhibited at the Paris Universal Exposition of 1867, a 
whole arsenal of German needle-guns, and of huge Krupp rifled breech-loading 
cannons. There was also at this same exposition an enormous steel crown or ring 
bearing a dozen systems of steel breech-loaders from the Krupp works at Essen. 
After the closing of the exposition, Krupp presented it to Napoleon m1., and it is still 
to be seen in the rooms of the Commnittee of St. Thomas d’Aquin. At the same time 
he offered either to furnish France with steel guns or to establish a gn factory on 
her territory. The artillery committee, when asked to report on his proposal, 
proudly answered : «« France possesses the finest artillery in the world.’’ 

Then came the Franco-Prussian war, and every one knows how dear our illusions 
cost us. 

What happens to me to-day is, then, only a repetition of the blunders I have enu- 
merated. Official savants are without any sort of initiative. They lack that sense. 
They accept an invention only after they have seen it work in other lands. The 
simplest grocer can do this. 

Touching me and my invention, they express their doubts of the enormous 
advantages of the engine of war I offer them. I shall soon prove to them that I can 
send to a considerable distance, and wzthout cannon, a projectile of more than a ton 
in weight. ; EUGENE TURPIN. 


VA M 


CHEMICAL, 


ELEMENTS. 


P to date, there have been recognized seventy-one chemical elements. This is 
equivalent to saying that there are seventy-one separate, distinct, and dif- 
ferent kinds of matter. These elements are included under all three states of aggre- 
gation ; some solid, some liquid, and some gaseous. The weight of the heaviest, 
platinum, is more than two hundred and thirty thousand times that of the lightest, 
hydrogen. Their other physical and chemical properties, likewise, range through 
every degree, so that the elements differ as widely from each other as do living forms. 
Sixteen of the elements make up ninety-nine hundredths of all known matter, 
and one-half of the remainder are little else than chemical curiosities. The great 
number of the elements has led to the supposition that all may be modifications 
of a simpler form of matter, and much elaborate work has been done to test the 
correctness of the supposition. The efforts thus far made indicate that the sup- 
position is an unsound one. 

We know that the great majority of bodies accessible to us are formed by the 
combinations of these elements, and that, in combining, the individual elements 
lose entirely their distinctive characters and take on new and different properties. We 
know that in these combinations certain small relative weights of the elements 
combine with each other, and this has led to the belief that elements are 
composed of atomic masses or atoms, but the existence of these masses is not 
certain. 

The spectroscope has shown that the matter of each element has, when heated, 
a vibratory period peculiar to that element alone, and has thus proven the exist- 
ence of many of the elements in the sun, and some in fixed stars. We are thus 
certain of the wide distribution of the elements under conditions similar to 
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those that we can produce here. It is an interesting fact that while more than 
twenty of our elements are present in the sun, that neither nitrogen nor oxygen, 
two of the most common, are certainly known to be present there. 

Mendeléeff’s periodic law has shown that the properties of the elements vary 
with their atomic weights, and that the changes in the properties of the elements 
recur in regular order. ‘The changes are, however, by steps, and not continuous. 

It may, then, be said that the laws of chemistry, as now known, as well as 
the spectroscope, oppose the idea of the unity of matter, and indicate that the ele- 
ments are distinct forms of matter, and not modifications of the same form, and that 
they are composed of atomic masses. No system of cosmogony has yet even at- 
tempted an explanation of how so many different forms of matter came into existence. 

S. E. TriLMAN, Prof. U.S.M.A. 


* * * 


IDIOSYNCRASIES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 


S Mars recedes, Jupiter takes his place in the eastern sky and challenges the 
attention of astronomers, who just at present feel a keener interest in him 
than usual, because of certain questions relating to his satellite system, which have 
been raised by the observations made two years ago by W. H. Pickering and his 
assistants in South America. A good deal of skepticism is felt as to the phenomena 
which they report, because the observers in the northern hemisphere, notably those 
of the Lick observatory, who have paid special attention to the matter, using a tele- 
scope much more powerful than the thirteen-inch instrument of the Arequipa obser- 
vatory, have thus far been unable to verify them. But the atmospheric conditions at 
the Andean observatory are described as so remarkably superior to those known at 
any other station, that this lack of confirmation can hardly be regarded as disproof : 
the phenomena are so delicate that the most powerful instruments can hope to deal 
with them only at times when «the seeing’’ is absolutely perfect. 

If Pickering is right, and not the victim of some such illusion as often deceives an 
imaginative observer, the views hitherto generally held as to the nature and consti- 
vation of the satellites must be profoundly modified: instead of being, like our 
moon, solid globes of rock, steadily revolving on fixed axes, they must be conceived 
of as mere clouds of fog, or dust, or swarming meteorites, which, as they circle 
around the gigantic planet, writhe, and twist, and distort their forms under his pow- 
erful tidal action,—a theory not in itself by any means very improbable, considering 
their well known want of density and the condition of Jupiter himself. 

According to the southern observers, all four of the old Galilean satellites appear 
to change their form from circular to oval at regular intervals, and in such a way as 
to make it possible to deduce their real shapes. The first satellite is asserted to bea 
‘« prolate spheroid,’’—1. e., lemon-shaped, and to revolve end over end nearly in the 
plane of its orbit, but in a direction the reverse of its orbital motion, in thirteen 
hours and three minutes. The second is said to be much more difficult to observe, 
but it appears to be an «ellipsoid of three unequal axes”’ (like a flattened lemon or 
a cake of toilet soap), and to revolve around the axis which is intermediate in length be- 
tween the other two once in forty-one hours and twenty-four minutes. The third, which 
is much the largest of the four, is orange-shaped, like the planet itself, revolving, how- 
ever, not on its shortest axis, but like a watch hung up by its pendant on a twisting 
string, and in such a way as to keep its face always approximately towards the 
planet. The fourth, remarkable for a complexion much darker than that of either of 
the other three, appears to be of the same form, but, in contrast to the third, always 
keeps its edge towards the planet. We hasten to add, however, lest our readers 
should be misled, that in none of the four is the deviation from the spherical form 
very great, though Mr. Pickering is positive that it exists. Jupiter comes to his 
opposition this year on December 22d, under very favorable circumstances, and it is 
to be hoped that some golden hours will be found in which decisive observations can 
be made, C. A. YOuNG. 
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7a of our present sources of light, whether oil, gas, or electricity, are due to 
high temperature, produced by combustion or electric currents. In either 
case, a large amount of energy is spent to maintain a temperature high enough for 
illumination, ninety-five per cent. of which is wasted, as it gives no light whatever. 

All substances are continuously radiating, that is, setting up ether waves. These 
waves depend upon the vibrations of molecules. The more rapid the vibrations of 
the molecules, the shorter are the waves ; in the same way as with sounding bodies, 
the more frequent the vibrations, the higher the pitch. The molecular vibrations 
constitute the temperature of the molecules, and without some temperature there are 
no waves. All waves, long and short, originate in heated molecules, and all waves, 
long and short, result in heating the molecules that stop them. It happens that in 
the eye this heating brings about molecular disruptions, which give the sensation of 
light. Particular wave lengths being the efficient ones, because the molecules to be 
disrupted by them are particular kinds of molecules, not that the agency is different 
in kind. These facts have to do with the proposition one frequently hears of, 
namely, to produce cold light, or light without heat. It is impossible, because cold 
matter cannot give rise to waves. It is always a question of more or less. The real 
question is how to produce illuminating waves without at the same time producing 
an abnormal proportion of non-illuminating ones at the same time. 

When a carbon filament lamp has a small current of electricity passed through it, 
its molecules are more vigorously shaken up than when no current is present. They 
vibrate faster and radiate shorter waves, but none short enough to produce vision. A 
stronger current gives still greater rapidity of vibration and still shorter waves, and 
so on, until the filament becomes just visible as a slight red glow in the dark. All 
the energy turned into the lamp to this point is radiated away in waves too long for 
the use of the eye, and so far it is wasted. Now, let about five per cent. more current 
be sent through the lamp and it will become fully lighted and give its proper candle 
power, but it is still wasting its ninety-five per cent. If still stronger current is pro- 
vided, it will now increase in brilliancy. Twice the current will give not simply 
twice the light, but eight times as much, or more. This means that the longer waves 
have been suppressed and shorter illuminating ones produced in their place, but 
the energy has been increased and the radiations called light will heat the lamp and 
other bodies in its neighborhood more and not less, as would be the case if there was 
a distinction between heat-waves and light-waves. Such high temperature destroys 
the lamp in a few seconds, so it is impracticable to use an electrical glow-lamp 
economically. 

If, in any kind of a way, molecules can be induced to vibrate at the proper rate for 
illuminating radiation, without pushing them through all lower rates at the same 
time, we shall then have light in the most economical way, as there will then be no 
waste, but it will then not be cold light, for the energy radiated will be measured as 
it is now, by its heating ability. 

The firefly, glow-worm, and decaying stump give out such radiations, but in no indi- 

- vidual case does it approach the light of asingle candle. A hundred fireflies shining to- 
gether give no more light than a candle, but their light is intermittent, shining no more 
than one-tenth of the time, so it would require no less than a thousand fireflies to main- 
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taina light equal toasingle candle. Their light is not cold light, for it may be measured 
in terms of heat. Its heat is simply relatively small, as the amount of light is small. 

Quite likely it may be possible to produce economically illuminating waves by 
means of electrical high frequency apparatus, but such light will not be cold light. 


Such a lamp will be only less heated than the present incandescent lamp. 
A. E. DOLBEAR. 
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PETROLEUM ON THE CASPIAN. 


ifs view of the recent efforts at alliance between the petroleum producers of the 

United States and Russia, a note on the oil-bearing region of the Caucasus may 
be of interest. It appears that the foothills of the Caucasus, particularly those on 
the northerly side, show abundant evidence of the presence of oil all the way from 
the Sea of Azof to the Caspian. The oil-belt seems even to continue eastward of the 
Caspian ; but, substantially, all of the yield comes from the Peninsula of Apsheron, 
on the western side of the Caspian, not far from the town of Baku. The entire area 
which has produced oil for shipment is estimated at less than eighteen hundred 
acres, and yet the shipments of oil from Baku in the last fourteen years are equivalent 
to over one hundred and forty million American barrels ! 

The Apskeron peninsula is low, but uneven, and is occupied by tertiary and ‘post- 
tertiary rocks. The oil occurs in the more porous tertiary strata, and natural eflux 
takes place along lines of rupture in the folded beds, which do not seem to be con- 
siderably altered. As in this country, a part of the oil is obtained from flowing 
wells ; and in 1893 these yielded one-third of the product. The Baku oil is very 
different, chemically, from that of Pennsylvania. Our oil consists mainly of hydro- 
carbons, analogous to paraffin, and known as the « paraffin series.’? The Caspian 
oil contains less hydrogen, and is composed almost exclusively of the « olefine 
series,’’ which, however, is also represented to a small extent in the American oil. 

The origin of petroleum is still a mystery. It seems really incredibfe that animal 
or vegetable oil should so accumulate as to furnish the output of Baku. A hundred 
thousand right whales would be required to supply as much oil as Baku exports 
yearly. It is also very significant that the deposits follow a line of profound ter- 
restrial disturbance, that of the Caucasus. It was to account for these oil-fields 
that Mendeléeff put forward his hypothesis. He supposes, on grounds which are by 
no means absurd, that there are vast masses of metallic iron within the earth, re- 
sembling meteoric iron and containing carbon. The action of acids on such iron 
produces hydrocarbons, which are sometimes identical with those of the Baku oil. 
Ifone accepts the supposition of the existence of iron in great quantities within the 
earth, this theory leads to fewer difficulties than that of organic origin ; and since 
such iron has been brought to the surface of the earth at a number of points by 
eruption, the plausibility of the hypothesis is great. GEORGE F. BECKER. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


From every man according to his ability; to every one according to his need. 
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IMINI, like so many other ancient 
towns of Europe, has descended 
from her high estate and dethroned the 
remains of her classic and medieval 
greatness, to replace them by the trivial, 
cheap, and vulgar attributes of modern 
life. She has her Piazza Cavour and her 
Via Umberto, her cafés, and her restau- 
rauts, her omnibuses and her tramways, 
and her velocipede-matches, and all the 
rest of the ugly and tawdry life which 
accompanies these things. 

In the oldentime, in the mighty days 
of republican and Ceesarean Rome, she 
was one of the five maritime towns of the 
eastern coast (pentopolis maritima), and, 
after Ancona, was chief amongst them. 
Her position, on two rivers, rendered her 
favorable to commerce and useful in 
war, and the Flaminian road passed un- 
der her walls ; her old name in those days 
was Ariminum, worn down by the ‘soft 
bastard Latin’’ which followed the decay 
of the empire, into Rimini. She has a 
brilliant medley of many memiories sin- 
gularly varied and opposed to each other: 
the Ceesar of the Rubicon side by side 


with St. Anthony of Padua, the listening 
legions by the listening fishes, the tri- 
umphal arch of Augustus beside the 
bronze statue of Pope Paul, the Emilian 
and Flaminian ways by the mule-path 
which leads to Camaldoli, the medallion 
of Jupiter by the pieta of Gian Bellini. 
Here is the prison in which Cagliostro 
died ; here is the altar which the Veronese 
painted ; here flows the Ariminus of Stra- 
bo; and yonder the Crustumius rapax of 
Lucan ; here the cohorts have tramped, 
and here the saints have preached ; here 
Venus was adored, and here the English 
Hawkwood ravaged, and burned, and 
slew. 

It is best for the traveler, who is also 
a scholar, or an artist, to go to Rimini 
in early spring or in late autumn. In 
the months of summer she is the Mar- 
gate or the Asniéres of Italy; per- 
haps she would call herself the Sche- 
veningen or the Etretat ; but, be it which 
it may, in summer she is a modern sea- 
side resort, and every one knows what 
that means in this day, for, great purifier 
though the sea is, it has no power te 
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purge the vulgarity and offensive folly 
out of modern life. 

In summer, Rimini is full of holiday 
crowds, of the rattle of vehicles and bi- 
cycles, of the smell of frying mullets and 
stewing cabbage, of the screams of beaten 
mules, and stabbed pigs, and scalded 
lobsters, of the chatter, and noise, and 
twanging of guitars, and braying of cor- 
nets, and all the customary clamor and 
foolishness of a seaside resort, even 
though the sea is at some little distance 
from her. But in early spring, and in 
late autumn, all this alien and desecrat- 
ing life has rolled away from her gates, 
in the railway trains which go northward 
to Bologna and Venice, or southward to 
Florence and Rome. 

There is, in the spring or the winter, 
nothing human moving in her save the 
priests in her churches, the keepers of her 
little shops, her children selling shells or 
munching mussels, her fishermen going 
to their gaily-painted, madonna-dedicated 
sailing-boats, and her well-built women, 
carrying on their heads water-pitchers, 
unaltered in shape since Czesar’s soldiers 
slaked their thirst at them. And at such 
a season, either in March, when the nar- 
cissus poeticus blooms by what was once 
the Rubicon, or in late October, when the 
pale yellow of the false snapdragon 
covers the fields which were once trod- 
den by the sandaled feet of St. Antonio, 
Rimini is in some things the city of the 
Ceesars, and 
the city of the 
saints, still ; 
Bvin@l iG) Tbe 
much more, 
the city of the 
Malatesta. 

Rimini still 
stands upon 
her twin 
streams, that 
flow under the 
bridges of Au- 
gustus to the 
Adriatic, and 
holds in her 
Corecordium 
> the great tem- 
ATMS <Ouie Wiese 
medieval lord 
and hero, Sig- 
ismundo Mal- 
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atesta. To Rimini, the Ceesars are not 
much, St. Anthony is more, and the Mala- 
testa are most of all. This is but natural. 

In the great Latin days she was, in- 
deed, an important municipality; and 
she seems to have been always favored 
and distinguished by Rome. But she 
was only one amongst many such towns. 
then: whereas, under the Malatesta, she 
enjoyed a marked individuality. At no 
period in the world’s history have small 
towns enjoyed so strong an idiosyncrasy, 
so intense personal physiognomy, as did 
these smaller towns of Italy under their 
medieval tyrants. Each of them Sufficed 
to itself. Each differed in a thousand 
ways from its neighbors. Each had its 
arms, its arts, its architecture, its local 
color, its hereditary hatreds, its ardent, 
if narrow, patriotism, which were its 
own, and differed from those of its aliens 
and enemies. 

And in the Malatesta, Rimini found 
her ruling race, her Medici, her Uguc- 
cione, her Castracani, her Este, her 
Seala, her Gonzaga. There must have 
been bitter hatred and humiliation in the 
heart of Rimini, it is true, when the Em- 
peror Otho gave her to the first Malatesta, 
bound hand and foot like some slave-girl 
sold on the quays of that Venice to which 
the last Malatesta was destined basely to 
sell her. But the three hundred years of 
the Malatesta rule are now, despite ali 
this, her chief glory, romance, and hero- 
ism, and she has identified herself with 
them, and sees in the mausoleum of 
Sigismund the tomb of her own great- 
ness. Yet she has been disloyal enough 
even to their shade, and untrue enough 
to herself, to build a brand-new, star- 
ing, intrusive theater close to the old 
pile which was once the Malatesta pal- 
ace, and on which there may be traced 
their sculptured emblems, the elephant 
and the rose; a curious blending of 
crests, suggestive of strength and _ si- 
lence, and appropriate, for strong they 
were, beyond doubt, and silent they could 
be, with that mute and terrible secretive- 
ness which was the characteristic of all 
the Italian tyrants. 

No ruling race had greater foes than the 
lords of Rimini; and southward, in the 
sunlight, lay the Urbs, the City of the 
Vicar of God, whose curse could smite 
the greatest and whose poison could reach 
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the best-beloved, from whom there was 
no escape in time or in eternity, who 
claimed a divine omniscience and smote 
with a devil’s wrath. 

It is difficult for modern students to 
realize the universal dread which lay on 
all human souls in those ages under the 
shadow of the papal throne. The world 
said then to the Pope what Aristophanes 
said to Plutus: «In thee all things have 
their rise and being. Thou art the sole 
cause of all.’’ The highest, like the hum- 
blest, cowered before this papal curse. 
Henry had not at that period waited, 
naked and cold, in the snow, at Canossa ; 
but all civilized Europe waited so at 
the doors of the Vatican and Lateran. 
And the Malatesta, vicars of the Church, 
as they were when they first ruled 
Rimini, trembled before that power 
to bind and loose, and, centuries later, 
even this great Sigismund, when he 
raised his Templo, was forced to have 
his likeness painted on its wall kneeling 
humbly in submission before his patron- 
saint. 

Belief in papal omnipotence and all the 
doctrines of the Church was rooted then 
in the life of men with a force and depth 
of which we can now form no idea. The 
only modern likeness to it is the awful 
influence and authority of the orthodox 
church in Russia. Thus, when the copies 
of the Paradiso and the Inferno found their 
way from hand to hand, all over Italy, we 
may be sure that Dante’s vision of Paolo 
and Francesca filled the souls of men and 
women with a horror of which we have 
no kind of conception, for that which is 
to us mere imagination was to them a 
frightful reality. 

That vision has attached to Rimini an 
association which, to the world in gen- 
eral, is far more potent than the memory 
even of the great Sigismundo himself. 
Francesca of Rimini is a name known to 
the entire world ; yet Francesca was born 
in Ravenna, and was slain at Pesaro. 
But she was wedded to a Malatesta; and 
another Malatesta was her lover; and so 
closely interwoven with Rimini is the 
Signoria de Malatesti that, to the general 
ear, Francesca of Ravenna, or Paolo of 
Pesaro, would sound unmeaning and un- 
known. In the wills and deeds of the 
Malatesta, Rimini was always counted as 
equal toany three of their other towns ; 
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and, in like manner, her name has out- 
weighed those of her neighbors with that 
general public which is careless of ac- 
curacy and tenacious of legend. 

She was a child, and a maiden, in that 
Ravenna which afterwards sheltered Dan- 
te ;—daughter of Guido da Polenta, lord 
of that city. She was of the same age as 
Dante, or nearly so, and her tragic death 
took place when he was at the romantic 
and susceptible period of twenty years. 
The Inferno was not written until twen- 
ty-three years after her terrible end; 
but it was fresh in his thoughts, his 
friendship with her family having deep- 
ened the impression made upon his boyish 
sympathies. He may very probably have 
known her in their mutual youth, so that 
the pity which he speaks, of for her was 
an intense emotion such as resisted the 
effacing force of time and of a troublous 
life. 

It is difficult to know why the caprice 
of the public mind has made Francesca a 
memory of Rimini, instead of a memory 
of Ravenna ; or, why many travelers still 
fondly look to the grim old citadel in 
the former city as the scene of the perusal 
of the fatal book, instead of the palace at 
Pesaro, known as that of the Dukes of 
Urbino. 

She wedded Lanciotto de Malatesta, 
and her father-in-law ruled in Rimini; 
but her brief married life was passed at 
Pesaro, at that time one of the fiefs of the 
reigning race at Rimini. We know 
that the hapless marriage was solemnized 
by proxy at Ravenna, and consummated 
in Rimini itself, the nuptial festivities 
in both cities being signalized by great 
pomp and splendor. It was in these 
nuptial ceremonies that the beauty of the 
younger brother was seen (probably for 
the first time) in its cruel contrast to the 
ill-looks and misshapen figure of the 
bridegroom. 

Some writers have endeavored to affect 
to see merely platonic attachment in the 
relations of Paolo and Francesca; but to 
do so is to misunderstand the whole tem- 
perament of the Italian of both sexes. 
It is probable that when the beautiful 
youth, Paolo Malatesta, went to Ravenna 
to marry Francesca by proxy, in his 
brother’s place (as we know that he did 
go), the love between the affianced maiden 
and himself was born when they touched 
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each other’s hands at the altar; and this 
attraction, companionship, and associa- 
tion rendered the deformity and unloveli- 
ness of Lanciotto, when he was first seen 
by her, at Rimini, still more repulsive 
than it might otherwise have been. Sub- 
sequently they were allowed to be much 
together in the intimate and familiar 
inannet of near relatives, and one day, 
in reading of the kisses given and taken 
by the lovers of the tale of chivalry, they 
yielded to the impulses of their mutual 
affection. 


** Que’ giorno pit non vi leggemmo avante.”’’ 


Tuis all-eloquent line, so often cited as 
a supreme instance of the perfect art of 
Dante, could not by any possibility have 
been written of a passion which was not 
passion, but a more respectful sympathy. 
The line would have no sense, no mean- 
ing, no appositeness, in relation to an 
unfulfilled desire. It would appear, also, 
from what we know, that after that day 
when they let their books fall from 
their hands unheeded, and only read 
the language of each other’s eyes, their 
intercourse, unsuspected by Lanciotto, 
had time to grow into a constant and 
sweet habit, into a relation concealed 
but continual. It was not broken until 
the usual informer and eavesdropper, 
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who is more general in Italy, the land 
of spies, than elsewhere, carried the tale 
of their intimacy to Lanciotto, who, re- 
pulsive in person as he may have been, 
does not seem to have been of a sus- 
picious or malignant temper. Then the 
end came. 

Francesca speaks of him to Dante with 
scorn and contumely; but, womanlike, 
she spares no remembrance to the provo- 
cation which she gavehim. To hear her, 
he alone was the criminal ; according to 
her, there is no chastisement great enough 
for the fratricide. But, looking back over 
six hundred years, we cannot but absolve 
him. Lancelot did no wrong in the 
eyes of the Church, nor would he in this 
age be condemned for what he did by any 
tribunal. His doom has been hard enough 
in being delivered over to the hatred of his 
own and all succeeding generations by 
the immortal pardon of that poet who has 
made six centuries of humanity weep for 
the lovers who, 


“al dolce nido, 
Volan per l’aer dal voler portate.’’ 


Francesca says that the crime of ‘traitors 
and slayers of their own kin awaits Lan- 
ciotto when he also shall descend from 
the living world to the circles of hell, and 
Dante heard this judgment of hers on 
her still living husband without dissent. 
Francesca has no pity for him, nor has the 
world; yet he may have suffered infinite 
woe before he drove his blade through 
the fair, white throats of his young wite 
and that brother, whose beauty and grace 
had from birth so cruelly accentuated his 
own physical deformities. In those days 
men usually took much more cruel ven- 
geance than a swift stroke of a sword: Pia 
Tolomei, Ugolino die Gherardesca, and a 
thousand others, perished miserably by 
long-drawn-out suffering, fiendishly de- 
vised. Lanciotto Malatesta slew fiercely, 
but swiftly, and so, mercifully. True, 
Francesca says that the manner of their 
death still offends her, which is one of 
those incongruous pieces of bathos from 
which the great Florentine is not free, 
though it is deemed literary heresy to 
think so. But in this she was ungrate- 
ful, for that age saw many more direful 
and torturing methods of «letting the 
soul go out from the body,” than the 
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mortal stroke of a two-edged blade. 
And, after all, to die at the same moment 
with the one beloved is, in many aspects, 
a desirable end, and is the only sure pre- 
servative from disillusion, weariness, and 
change. 

Possibly the fate of these lovers would 
have come down to us through that popu- 
lar sympathy which it no doubt excited 
in contemporaries. But it is the 


‘“Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso,”’ 


which the poet lends to the lips of Fran- 
cesca, which has made her forever immor- 
tal, which, touching the inmost chords 
of the human heart, has made her name 
dear even to the ignorant. 

No doubt her character, as known to 
the predecessors of Dante, must have 
been such as to suggest to him that ex- 
clamation which is the supreme triumph 
of love over misery, pain, and death. 
He would not have put it on the lips of a 
light and inconstant woman. In the days 
of Dante, and those immediately preced- 
ing him, love was usually a great anda 
grave passion. Inconstancy, levity, cyn- 
icism, came later, with the Bianca Ca- 
pello and the Lucrezia Borgia of a more 
luxurious and self-indulgent time. When 
the elephant and rose, which were the 
emblems of the Malatesta, were freshly 
carved on the walls of that castle at 
Rimini, where those carvings may, as I 
have previously said, still be seen on the 
defaced and degraded stone, life was a 
ruder but more heroic thing than it be- 
came in later and more sophisticated and 
accomplished periods of Italian history. 
The steel of the corselet seemed to lend 
its power of resistance to the hearts of 
men which beat beneath it, and the jew- 
eled handle of the dagger hidden beneath 
the women’s robes was not there for mere 
play or masquerade, but for tragic use if 
needed. Life was rough, strong, impas- 
sioned; and the passions to which it 
gave birth were not mere summer-day 
intrigues. ‘ Violent delights’’ had then, 
as in the Elizabethan days later on, « vio- 
lent endings.”’ 

It is probable that the story of Paolo 
and Francesca, of which so little is known 
to us, was one which deeply affected the 
popular mind in Central Italy, since 
Dante introduced it in his narrative 
without explanation, and evidently asa 
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drama which would be well known to all 
readers of his manuscripts. Such trage- 

dies were so frequent in the Middle Ages, 

such vengeance of a betrayed husband _ 
was so common all over the land, that to 

introduce the lovers of Pesaro thus, he 

must have known that, even after a score 

of years, their fate was still fresh in the 

public memory. The prominence, also, 

of the two ruling families to which they 

belonged tended to keep their fate long 

and vividly in the memories of the popu- 

lations of the Adriatic coast. Few years 

had elapsed between the passing of Fran- 

cesca as a bride from one city to the 

other and the secret burial of her wounded 

and dishonored corpse. Ravenna, and 

Rimini, and Pesaro had seen the morning- 

beauty of the two lovers, fair and radiant 

as the sunrise which spreads over the 

dazzling green of that enchanting sea. 

Thrust, blood-stained and disgraced into 

a nameless grave, their sorrow and their 

suffering doubtless was sung by every 

minstrel who wandered up and down 

the coast, from Fano up to Venice, or 

climbed the stony paths to Gubbio and 

Urbino, or joined a troop of free lances 

going through the oak-woods of the 

mountains to sell their swords to Flor- 

ence. Itis as of aname known to every 

Italian ear that Dante, without preface or 
explanation, speaks of that of Francesca. 

No doubt, also, the relationship of Paolo 
Malatesta to Francesca del Polenta lent 
to a tragedy, frequent and common in 

that age, the awe of a darker crime which 
the Church saw in the love of those who 
were already brother and sister, not, in- 
deed, by consanguinity, but by the fiction 

of the Church, through that religious 
union which the Church had sealed and 
would never unseal. 

It was, probably, this Greek-like awful- 
ness of destiny which sank deeply into 
the mind of Dante, predisposed as he 
was by temperament to the melancholy 
and the somber side of life and literature. 
The fate of Francesca and Paolo would 
have similarly tempted the muse of 
Sophocles, the art of Atschylus. If he 
had not known her in her girlhood be- 
fore the ill-fated Malatesta marriage, he, 
no doubt, knew many of her relatives, 
with whom, in his later sojourn in Ra- 
venna, he must have heard every detail 
of the tragedy of Pesaro. He perhaps 
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knew that Francesca had been of that 
temper (one to this day frequent amongst 
Italian women) to which it seems prefer- 
able that the beloved one should suffer in 
acomimon doom of misfortune rather than 
escape to be happy elsewhere. There is 
something fierce and exultant in the 
«Questi che mai da me non fia diviso.”’ 
It is the relentless egotisui of a passion, 
intense but never unselfish. It is con- 
stant, it is ardent, it is breathless, with a 
vehement exultation, but it is not with- 
out a taint of cruelty, and it is egotistic. 
A great love which had also been un- 
selfish, would have cried: « I will suffer, 
but pardon and free my beloved!’ It 
would have been filled with an agony of 
remorse for the damnation into which it 
had dragged its beloved; Ophelia and 
Gretchen, northern maidens, would have 
felt so. Dante has been entirely true to 
the nature of his countrywomen. Fran- 
cesca, a siren of the Adrian sea, could 
not have felt otherwise than he has de- 
picted, with her defiant triumph hurled 
across the billowy flames of hell. 

We have been accustomed to consider 
Francesca as the type of female devotion, 
but, if we reflect, there is much less devo- 
tion to her lover than there is arbitrary 
possession of him. She believes that he 
and she are condemned to torment for all 
time, and she rejoices in it, because thus 
he is forever hers. True, there is in her 
also an indifference to her own torture 
which, in its way, is sublime; but she is 
supported in it by the knowledge that 
an eternity of suffering will be likewise 
an eternity of union. She would not, we 
may be sure, consent to purchase her 
lover’s release by acceptance of solitude 
and desertion. She does not once say: 
«Leave me here; let him go back to life 
and light.’ Héloise has a higher concep- 
tion of love than Francesca. We have 
been accustomed to regard the wife of 
Lanciotto Malatesta as the type of ideal 
passion ; but we have been mistaken, for 
a great love would not have spoken with 
that aversion and regret of the book 
which had been the cause and witness of 
their first embrace. It would have been 
dear and sacred to her beyond measure, 
since to its pages they had owed that 
power to read the secrets of each other’s 
hearts. She does not say: +‘ Blessed was 
that book, since it united us;’’ she does 
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not say: ‘‘ Blessed was that story of chiv- 
alry and passion, since in its lines we saw 
each other’s souls as in a mirror.”’ 

Héloise, shut in the hell of a convent 
prison, never regretted that she had given 
her whole life for a few hours of love. 
The women of Italy, on the contrary, 
have been oftentimes heroic, oftentimes 
sublime, but they have seldom been ten- 
der or self-forgetful. It is not in the 
national character. Revenge is dear to 
them, and their hold is tenacious, and 
their tenacity is unforgiving. They can- 
not support or pardon infidelity. It is 
possible that Francesca had not been 
always certain of the constancy of her 
lover, and hence her fierce, exultant cry, 
‘«Questi che mai da me non fia diviso!”’ 
In the lost life at Rimini and Pesaro, per- 
chance there had been those of whom she 
had been jealous, some court-beauty, in 
cloth of gold and ermine, or some woman 
of the people, with her water-pitcher bal- 
anced on her ebon hair. If it were so, it 
was to that rival, who still breathed the 
upper air, and still saw the sea-waves 
sparkle in the sunlight, that Francesca 
spoke, rather than to Dante. We cannot 
tell; but we may, I think, not unjustly 
suppose it. 

Italian archives and traditions teem 
with such stories, usually cut short by 
the dagger, the cord, or the poison- 
cup. Some of them are marked by 
great heroism, like the story of Imelda 
and Bonifazio of Bologna; some are en- 
nobled by generous sacrifice, like that of 
Salimbeni and Angelico of Siena ; some 
are romantic, with the very flower of po- 
etry, like that of Ercole Strozzi and Bar- 
bara Torella, at Ferrara. Such historic 
love-stories are countless, and all glow 
with the fires of youth, vibrate with un- 
worn emotions, and are at once lovely and 
terrible as is love itself. The story of 
Paolo Malatesta and Francesca del Polen- 
tais but one amongst thousands of others, 
and it would not have shone out likea 
star from the mists of the past had it not 
been illumined by the imagination of 
Dante. One wonders what gained it that 
supreme distinction; what made that 
story of all others rise to his memory and 
fill his fancy as he moved in thought 
through the dread and lurid shadows of 
hell. 

It is probable, I think, that it was not 
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merely the fact of Francesca being the 
daughter of the Polenta, and possibly 
having been known to Dante personally 
in his boyhood, that made her destiny 
produce so intense a sympathy in him. 
I think another tie to such sympathy was 
formed by the recollection that both Fran- 
cesca and Paolo had been, in their young 
lives, students. Guido del Polenta, we 
know, delighted to honor letters; and his 
daughter must have inherited that schol- 
arly taste ; for, usually, the ladies of that 
period read little and had little to read, 
and a book was not a jewel in their eyes. 
For a young man anda young woman to 
peruse a romance together was a rarer 
thing at the close of the thirteenth century 
than it would be in this day. Few were 
the folios, and fewer still those who cared 
to treasure them. The fact that they were 
students doubly endeared those ill - fated 
children of the Adriatic to the great 
scholar who immortalized their fate. 
True, what they read was an amorous 
history, a novel, as we say nowadays ; 
but to read even this, showed, in those 
times, a genuine and cultured taste for 
the huimanities, which must especially 
have appealed to such a scholar as Dan- 
te. JI am not aware of any contemporary 
statement which authorizes us to suppose 
so, but I cannot resist the belief that their 
perusal of a book at a critical moment 
was a fact known to Dante as the first 
guide to their ill-starred attachment, and 
that when he made the shade of Fran- 
cesca speak of such perusal as the crys- 
tallization of their reciprocal love, he did 
this because Francesca had in life made 
that confession to him. Or, if the con- 
fession had not been made to himself in 
life, it may have been made to some one of 
her associates of early days in Ravenna, 
who related it to Dante in those grave later 
years when he sought the protection of 
that solemn city which had given the 
fair Francesca birth. We know that 
the great Florentine was always per- 
sonal. The Divina Commedia is col- 


ored throughout with his own hatreds,. 


sympathies, animosities, attractions, 
memories, and wishes. He has nothing 
of the impersonality of Shakespeare, be- 
side whom, if for that reason alone, he 
should never be placed as an equal. 
Therefore, he selected Francesca for his 
heroine, because she had been known to 
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him, had been the daughter of the friend 
of his family, and had blossomed like a 
flower and been like a flower cut down, in 
those storied towns of the eastern coast 
which were so well known to him in the 
years of his exile. Doubtless, also, it 
was his regard and respect for the Polenta 
family which led him to represent Fran- 
cesca as coming from the same sphere as 
Dido, dove-like in her floating movement, 
and interlaced with the shade of her lover, 
but not classed with such as Semiramis, 
and Cleopatra, and Helen, of whose “vizio 
de lussuria’’ he says : ‘‘Che libito fe licito 
in sua legge.”’ 

Of Paolo Malatesta, we are only told 
that he wept. Strong military races 
have always some weaker, more tender, 
more womanlike scion, and beyond doubt 
he was such an one, of a nature to be 
swept off his feet by the flood of an over- 
whelming passion. On earth, as in hell, 
he was beyond doubt the slave, perhaps 
even the victim, of Francesca. One can- 
not resist the impression that he would 
most willingly, if he could, have broken 
away and left her there alone. Their 
eternal union in misery is in no sense a 
consolation to him, to the degree in which 
it is a triumph to her. 

Dante has made the most cruel of 
all the tortures of hell—the power of 
memory, the endlessness of regret ; and 
that regret the lover felt more poignantly 
than his mistress: her woe could find 
voice, his could not. In that ghastly, 
aérial course, ever vainly seeking the 
«« dolce nido,’’ the return to earth; ever 
borne backward by the opposing currents 
of air to that eternal shadow in which 
they were forever henceforth to dwell— 
regret, futile regret, was ever with them. 
They regretted the life of earth, the gal- 
ley on the green water, the light on the 
smiling hills, the blast of the clarion, the 
thrill of the lute, the shock of steel, the 
scent of flowers, the silken litter, the 
broidered bed, the laughter and the tears. 
They regretted; and with that regret 
there mingled the bitter sense that they 
had been each other’s curse. 

Dante would fain hear how and when 
love came first to them in its full con- 
sciousness, and Francesca answers him 
with eloquent completeness and passion- 
ate reproach. But her lover speaks only 
by his silence and his tears. 
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. = OUIS Pasteur 

was born in 
Déle, a small city 
in the Depart- 
ment of the Jura, 
on the 27th of De- 
cember, 1822. At 
the age of twen- 
ty-one he went to 
Paris to complete 
at the Ecole Nor- 
male Supérieure, 
the solid studies 
begun in his na- 
tive province. 
There he was made, successively, assist- 
ant in physical science, preparator in 
chemistry at the Ecole Normale, and 
doctor of sciences. A few years later 
he became professor in Strasburg, then 
dean of the scientific faculty of Lille. 
From this city he was, in 1857, recalled 


SKETCH OF PASTEUR MADE 
BY O. ROTY AS A STUDY FOR 
A MEDAL. 


to Paris to become director of scientific 
studies at the Ecole Normale, then pro- 
fessor of geology, physics, and chemis- 
try at the Beaux Arts; finally, profes- 
sor of chemistry at the Sorbonne. The 
Academy of Sciences, the Academy of 
Medicine, and, finally, the French Acad- 
emy, opened their doors to him. In the 
course of his long career he has received 
from France and from the entire world 
the most flattering and enviable honors 
and distinctions. On the 27th of Decem- 
ber, 1892, on the motion of the medical 
and surgical section of the Academy of 
Sciences, the seventieth anniversary of 
his birth was celebrated in the old Sor- 
bonne. The president of the republic, the 
ministers, the members of Parliament, the 
diplomatic body, the scientific societies of 
France, delegates from the universities 
and colleges of the whole world came and 
presented to Pasteur the tribute of their 
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enthusiastic admiration. This was a 
grand jubilee, the very festival of science, 
the apotheosis of the great savant, who 
thus, before his death, entered upon im- 
mortality in the midst of unanimous ac- 
claims. 

The work done by Pasteur is immense. 
In his investigations he has touched upon 
the various branches of physical, natural, 
and medical science. His publications 
are scattered in the Bulletins of the Acad- 
emy of Medicine, in the Annals of Chem- 
istry and Physics, in the Reports of the 
Congresses of London, Geneva, Copen- 
hagen, as well as in several continuous 
works. Especially deserving of mention 
are his studies on crystallography, on ro- 
tatory polarization, and on the molecular 
constitution of paratartaric acid; but what 
raised him to the first rank were his 
studies on spontaneous generation, and 
on lactic, tartaric, and alcoholic fermenta- 
tion. In 1866, he published his mono- 
graph on wine, its diseases and the 
causes that provoke them, then, in 1868, 
lis researches on vinegar, its diseases, 
and the means of preventing the same. 
In 1870, appeared his « Essay on Silk- 
worms ;’’ in 1876, his investigations on 
beer and its diseases ; in 1884, his im- 
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mortal work on rabies, its prophylactic 
and curative treatment. Meanwhile, he 
had discovered the artificial attenuation 
of virus, and had applied this method 
to the preventive treatment of carbuncle 
and hen-cholera. 

To appreciate at their true worth the 
labors of Pasteur, several volumes would 
be necessary. Yet a clear idea of them 
can be given in a sketch of a few 
pages, so simple are they in their main 
features. They rest wholly upon the ex- 
perimental method, to which he has al- 
ways been most faithful. Without any 
predetermined opinion, guided alone by 
a desire for truth, he has added experi- 
ment to experiment, observed with scru- 
pulous care the phenomena developing 
under his eyes, analyzed them, compared 
them, and has at length discovered the 
laws that control them. «Imagine what 
hope possessed me,’’ he said at his jubi- 
lee, ‘‘ when I first had a presentment that 
there were laws behind so many obscure 
phenomena !" 

In Pasteur’s works, all parts are held 
together, without a break, by an inflexi- 
ble logic. The first link of the chain 
was the discovery of animated germs. A 
determined adversary of heterogeny, he 
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showed that these germs are not spon- 
taneously produced, that they people the 
atmosphere and the bodies that surround 
us. If, by ebullition or dry-heating, a 
solid or liquid body (milieu) is rid of the 
germs it contains ; if, to use the conse- 
crated expression, it becomes sterilized, 
this body remains sterile, that is to Say, 
limpid and unaltered, as long as it is 
kept from the air. But as soon as air is 
brought in contact with it, germs begin 
to develop and disturb its limpidity. Evi- 
dently. the germs developed are not spon- 
taneous ; they come from without, from 
the surrounding atmosphere. Pasteur 
has repeated this memorable experiment 
a hundred times, in varying conditions, 
always with identical results. He proved 
at the same time the identity of the germs 
found in the air and in the milieu. His 
demonstration was decisive ; the more so 
because he showed that if, by counter- 
experiments, the atmosphere itself had 
been sterilized, it could with perfect im- 
punity be allowed to come in contact 
with the sterilized inilieu. For more 
than twenty years there have been pre- 
served at the Pasteur Institute some of 
the flasks used in that wonderful experi- 
ment. The liquid they contain has kept 
its original limpidity. 

Spontaneous generation was dead. Pas- 
teur had definitely established the pres- 
ence and réle of the micro-organisms, 
concerning whose existence savants had 
disputed for centuries. To-day, these 
facts have become common _ property, 
and we wonder it took so long to es- 
tablish them. 

By cultivating these germs in milieus 
adapted to them, studying their develop- 
ment and their biological conditions, by 
following out their mode of life, Pasteur 
created, in all its main outlines, a new 
science, bacteriology—a_ science which 
has since, in his hands and in those of his 
successors, yielded the richest results. 

The immediate and natural consequence 
of this discovery was his famous theory 
of fermentation. He proved conclusively 
that organic putrefaction does not, as.was 
believed, result from purely chemical 
action, but is determined and governed 

-by the intervention of living germs, by 
the development and life of inferior mi- 
cro-organisms. This revolution—for it 
was nothing less—was not accomplished 
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PASTEUR WHEN AT THE ECOLE NORMALE, 
AGED TWENTY. 
without a hard struggle. Pasteur had to 
meet formidable adversaries, the most il- 
lustrious of whom was Pouchet. But his 
victory was complete. Spontaneous gen- 
eration of microscopic beings was rele- 
gated to the rank of indefensible hypoth- 
esis ; the Pastorian theory was immutably 
settled. From that day date Pasteur’s 
admirable experiments on wine, vinegar, 
and beer, which were direct applications 
of the doctrine of living germs. Later, 
as a corollary of it, came his discoy- 
ery of the attenuation of virus. He suc- 
ceeded in artificially varying the virulence 
of those germs, increasing or diminishing 
it at will ; then, taking the attenuated vi- 
rus and injecting it, he rendered the ani- 
mals so treated refractory to the disease, 
thus finding in the very evil its own rem- 
edy. These animals not only bore with 
impunity increasingly strong doses of 
18 
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attenuated virus, but also powerful doses 
of strong virus that would, in their nor- 
mal condition, have proved immediately 
fatal. This method was soon adopted 
in practice. In former times severe and 
destructive epidemics of carbuncle (char- 
bon) decimated the stables of France, epi- 
demics of cholera depopulated hen-yards. 
Since Pasteur’s discovery, the carbuncle 
and hen-cholera exist only in the recol- 
lections of farmers. The benefits of this 
method are to-day incalculable, and the 
number of animals saved by it is reck- 
oned by the hundred thousand. By his 
experiments on ferments, on the diseases 
of wine, vinegar, and beer, Pasteur had 
rendered invaluable pups = 
services to industry 
and our food sup- 
ply ; by his preven- 
tive vaccination, he 
became the never- 
to-be-forgotten ben- 
efactor of the agri- 
culturist. 

But greater things 
were still to come. 
The logic of his 
method led him, 
step by step, up to 
man himself, and 
to Pasteur was re- 
served the glory of 
proving that in the 
human body, also, 
living germs are the 
cause of transimissi- 
ble and contagious 
diseases, and of ap- 
plying to human 
ailments his theory 
of the attenuation 
of virus, thus preventing disease, and 
even stopping it in its evolution when 
already at work in the human organism. 
For such is really the whole secret of his 
treatment of rabies, which has made him 
the greatest benefactor of mankind. Af- 
ter having shown himself from the first 
a sagacious investigator, a persistent 
worker, a fruitful inventor in chemistry, 
biology, natural history, medicine, and 
philosophy, he signalized the last part of 
his long career by a marvelous discovery. 

He has been more fortunate than were 
Harvey and Jenner, in so far as he enjoys, 
while still living, the triumph of his doc- 
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trine. But he had to struggle, first, 
against prejudices, then against obstacles 
and difficulties of all kinds. When he 
tried to apply the microbian theory to 
contagious diseases, he met with syste- 
matic opposition in the Academy of Med- 
icine itself. It is fair to say, however, 
that the majority of this illustrious body 
sided with him from the first. 

The natural sciences have largely bene- 
fited by Pasteur’s discoveries, but it is, 
after all, medical science that has been 
most powerfully affected. A revolution, 
the scope of which cannot yet be meas- 
ured, is taking place in medicine. By 
peovine i that the penetration and pullula- 

“ ~ tion of living germs 
is the necessary 
cause of contagious 
diseases among hu- 
man beings, Pas- 
teur at the same 
time pointed out the 
remedy. Thanks to 
him, the physician 
can, by means of 
suitable antisep- 
tics, fight micro- 
organisms, arrest 
their developnient, 
destroy them, and 
consequently cure 
the disease they 
had caused. If suc- 
cess does not al- 
ways crown his ef- 
forts, the reason of 
this is not in the 
method, but in the 
facts that for each 
microbe must be 
found an antiseptic 
that most quickly and certainly destroys 
t; that it is not always easy to have the 
remedy reach the seat of the disease ; that 
in the endeavor to destroy the microbe 
care must be taken not to destroy the 
patient ; for in a human case things can- 
not be done as in an experiment in vitro. 
Therefore, there are still desiderata, un- 
certainties, failures. The perfecting of 
the method must be left to the future. 
Besides, bacteriological science is still in 
its infancy. But the results obtained are, 
on the whole, full of encouragement. 

If it is not always possible to reach the 
infectious agent after it has penetrated 
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the human organism, nothing is easier 
than to prevent its transmission. 

Thanks to Pasteur the contagion of in- 
fectious diseases can to-day be averted. 
Isolation and disinfection, if practised in- 
telligently and vigorously, are certain to 
accomplish this. To-day these epidemic 
plagues can be checked in their march 
and stamped out in the place of their ori- 
gin. In a very near future, probably, 
thanks to the progress of this method, 
the terrible epidemics that have so often 
devastated Europe shall have disappeared 
from the face of the earth. 

By applying to animals his process of 
the attenuation of virus, that is by vac- 
cinating thei, Pasteur had bestowed upon 
them immunity from contagion. There 
now remained only to apply the same 
method to human beings. It was out of 
the question, of course, to vaccinate a man 
against problematic diseases to which he 
might never be exposed. Pasteur decided, 
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therefore, to change from a pre- 
ventive toacurativetreatment, 
and to try this on rabies. He 
had discovered the rabies virus 
in the saliva and the nervous 
centers of mad dogs; he at- 
tenuated this virus by means 
‘of a special desiccating pro- 
cess and used it to inoculate 
animals already bitten by 
mad dogs. Subjects thus 
treated did not become mad. 
He had, therefore, succeeded 
in curing rabies in animals. 
But was it safe to apply this 
treatment to man? Was there 
not danger of communicating 
rabies to persons yet free from 
it? We can easily understand 
the great savant’s anxiety. 
But he had perfect confidence 
in his method, and did try the 
experiment. The case, as is 
well remembered, was that of 
a young shepherd recently 
bitten by a mad dog. He was 
completely cured. The event 
created intense interest the 
world over. From all coun- 
tries hundreds of persons who 
had been bitten hastened to 
Paris. Results went far be- 
yond expectations. The anti- 
rabie treatment was _ thor- 
oughly tested and firmly established, has 
since been introduced everywhere, and has 
everywhere met with remarkable success. 
To Pasteur, then, the physician is in- 
debted not only for the knowledge of 
the intimate cause of infectious diseases, 
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but also for an infallible rem- 
edy against the most dreadful 
of all maladies. 

The hygienist is under equal 
obligations to the great savant. 
By the application of his meth- 
od, cities, coun tries, whole con- 
tinents, indeed, have been pro- 
tected against the most dreaded 
epidemics. Beyond a doubt, 
thousands of lives have thus 
been saved. Surgery owes to 
him the discovery of aseptic 
and antiseptic treatments— 
with all their brilliant results. 
Thanks to them, the terrible 
complications of sores—puru- 
lent infection, erysipelas, sep- 
ticemia, which formerly devas- 
tated hospitals—only exist in 
the memory of surgeons. Ob- 
stetrics has been revolution- 
ized and puerperal infection 
no longer transforms the ly- 
ing-in maternity hospital into 
a huge necropolis. If a physi- 
cian of the old school should 
rise from his grave, he would 
doubtless ask himself what 
genius has produced such 
changes, for in the domain of 
medicine things are com- 
pletely metamorphosed. On 
this point, the testimony of the 
famous English surgeon, Lis- 
ter, is most significant and au- 
thoritative. He was the first to apply to 
surgery the germ theory, to dress wounds 
with antiseptic applications, the first to 
extol asepsis and antisepsis, and in 1892, 
when bringing to Pasteur an address from 
the Royal London Society, he exclaimed : 
«Really, there is not in the whole world 
a man to whom medical science owes 
more than it does to you.”’ 

Certainly, there is none to whom our 
suffering humanity owes a greater debt of 
gratitude. His services to it in the past 
and in the future are incredible. His la- 
bors have been so vast that one is disposed 
to doubt that they are the work of a single 
brain, and not the contribution of several 
generations. He is certainly the glory of 
his native land, but he is more, he is also 
the glory of the close of the nineteenth 
century, and if it was still the usage to 
bestow upon an age the name of a single 
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man, ours might justly be called the Age 
of Pasteur. Certainly, he could exclaim 
like the poet of old, and with much more 
justice : «« Exegi monumentum ere peren- 
nius.’? The learned and the unlearned 
unite in proclaiming the greatest of his 
achievements. 

Endowed with keenest insight, with 
uiuwearied energy and tenacity, he con- 
centrated during long years his thought 
upon the same subject, without being 
discouraged by the systematic opposition 
he met, especially among some of his 
own countrymen. His genius bore down 
all contradiction, and his final triumph 
has been complete. 

He has lived «in the serene peace of 
laboratories and libraries,’ in the midst 
of those «infinitely little things,’’ whose 
development he followed with such in- 
tense interest, so that, on the day of his 
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reception into the French Academy, Re- 
nan could say of him « that his scientific 
career is a luminous track in the pro- 
found night of the ‘infiniment petit,’ in 
the lowest levels of being, where life 
originates.’ Once only did Pasteur step 
out of his favorite working retreat. It 
was to raise his voice and show that, 
though science knows no country lines, 
patriotism and love of humanity glow 
ardent and pure in the heart of the true 
savant. It was in 1871, during the bom- 
bardment of Paris by the Germans. Pas- 
teur wrote to the dean of the University 
of Bonn, to request him to erase his name 
from the list of the honorary doctors of 
the university, ‘‘asa mark of the indig- 
nation felt by a French savant for the 
barbarism and hypocrisy which, to sat- 
isfy criminal pride, persist in the mas- 
sacre of two great nations.’’ 

Since the final triumph of his theory, 
—that is, since 1886,—Pasteur, loaded 
with honors, surrounded by the affec- 
tion of his family, enjoying universal 
respect and admiration, lives in the mag- 
nificent institution that bears his name. 
Built and endowed by the gratitude 
of the French people and of all civ- 
ilized nations, the Pasteur Institute has 
become a center of chemical and bac- 
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teriological studies, the results of which 
are published in the “Annals”? under 
the direction of Pasteur himself and of 
eminent colleagues, such as Duclaux, 
Roux, Chamberland, Graucher, Straus, 
Metchnikoff. 

The admirably-equipped laboratory of 
the institute is open to the élite of French 
students and the savants of the whole 
world. Among the work there done must 
be mentioned the extremely remarkable 
studies on diphtheria, by Messrs. Roux 
and Yersin, and those of Mr. Metchnikoff 
on phagocytosis. 

But the Pasteur Institute is especially 
intended for the treatment of rabies. 
Thither come from all countries numer- 
ous unfortunates tormented by an awful 
dread and threatened with a frightful fate. 
They are, for a fortnight, subjected to 
anti-rabie inoculations according to the 
intensive method. Then they return to 
their homes comforted and cured. Thus 
the institute has become, not only a 
center of high intellectual culture, but a 
source of relief from human suffering. 
The day will come when grateful pos- 
terity will engrave on its frontispiece this 
modification and antithesis of Dante’s 
famous line: «Gather hope ye who enter 
meres? 
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THE THEATRICAL SEASON IN NEW YORK. 


By JAMES S. METCALFE. 


F one might ascend ina balloon and 
view the present theatric landscape, 
it would doubtless have the appearance 
of a low-lying tiorass enveloped in a 
thick cloud of fog. The observer might 
fancy that here and there he saw a lumi- 
nous point ora bright area, but further 
thought would convince him that his 
eyesight had deceived him. 

It is not necessarily pessimistic to 
reach this conclusion. The entire world 
is in a stage of rapid transformation such 
as it has never known before. Formerly, 
the map was changed by the varving 
fortunes of different conquering or con- 
quered heroes, and by the shifting destinies 
of warlike nations. The im- 
planting of the habits and cus- 
toms of the conquerors was a 
tardy process. To-day, the 
march of invention is so rapid 
that the entire domestic lives 
of whole nations is changed 
within a decade. Your inven- 
tor is the true conqueror in 
this nineteenth century, and 
he makes his influence felt not 
only in geography, which is 
largely madeby machine guns, 
but in the intellectual and ar- 
tistic life of entire peoples. 

Time was, and not so long 
ago, when the public at large 
gained much of its literary 
culture from the stage. Many 
a man who could not read 
could quote in fragments or at 
length from Shakespeare. To 
be sure, he might not be let- 
ter-perfect, but he had at his 
tongue’s end the sentiment, 
the thought, the rhythmic 
swing, and, as near as he 
Could: appr oach to it, the un- 
usual vérbiage of the author. | 
He had never known school- 
ing, and books were an expen- 

sive luxury, even if he had 
known how to use them. The 
newspaper, as we know it, did - 


not exist. But the theater reached him 
through the eye, that knew how to ob- 
serve, and the ear, that knew how to 
compare, even to the criticism of a false 
quantity. 

Now, comes the inventor. He makes 
all forms of living cheaper and more lux- 
urious. By labor-saving devices he in- 
creases the world’s total of leisure. He 
also increases the mental strain by induc- 
ing a stronger competition for increased 
rewards. Education becomes an essen- 
tial; books are cheap, and the newspaper, 
good or bad, becomes the daily compan- 
ion and ever-present instructor and enter- 
tainer. The theater, as a purveyor of 
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literary culture, recedes to a second or 
third, or even worse, place. It becomes 
simply a means of amusement, and so 
long as its patrons are amused, they de- 
mand nothing more. On this account, it 
is not necessarily 
pessimistic to admit 
a marked decadence 
in the stage and its 
work. Toadiit this 
is simply to confess 
that perhaps the 
world is better off 
when it goes to the 
theater only to be 
entertained, instead 
of going to it be- 
cause it is the sole 
place where culture 
can be absorbed 
simultaneously 
with amusement. 
The past few sea- 
sons in New York 
have strongly 
marked this descent 
in the functions of 
the theater. The 
number of play- 
houses has in- 
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creased, but the stages occupied by enter- 
tainments that appeal to the intellects 
of the spectators are fewer in propor- 
tion than ever before. The production 
of a play by a standard author, no 
matter how competently done, is an 
unusual event, and is undertaken with 
the almost absolute certainty of loss to 
the management. To require anything 
more than the most superficial interest 
from an audience means that a piece is 
voted dull, and that its financial backers 
must pocket a loss. 

Mr. W. H. Crane, Mr. Richard Mans- 
field, and Mr. Charles Hoyt, representing 
the view-point of actor, manager, and 
playwright, have this season publicly 
voiced their sentiments on the situation, 
and from varying outlooks have reached 
the same conclusion—that there is no 
financial profit in giving this public any- 
thing except that which will easily stir 
an emotion, easily create a sensation, or 
easily produce a laugh. Anything which 
requires more than superficial knowledge, 
more than a moment’s thought, more 
than a pretense of culture, in short, any- 
thing that cannot be instantaneously ab- 
sorbed, as it were, through the pores, 
without any resort to the understanding, 
has beconie too laborious for the Ameri- 
can public, and will not receive financial 

: tieward. As) the 
managers who rent 
theaters, provide ac- 
cessories, and hire 
actors are not in 
this business en- 
tirely for the sake 
of passing time, it 
is obvious that they 
are not going to 
bankrupt them- 
selves by invest- 
ing their capital in 
productions that 
the public will not 
support. 

Casting one’s eye 
over the dramatic 
season of 1894-95, 
as it was up to the 
first of December, 
everything goes to 
prove the truth of 
what has been said 
above. The serious 
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productions — meaning by serious that 
which is intended to appeal to anything 
more than the eye or ear of the public— 
have been few in number, and have sought 
in vain for popular patronage. Most im- 
portant among these was Mr. Crane’s 
revival of «‘The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.’’ The production was an excellent 
one, scenically and artistically, but the 
management lost money, and Mr. Crane 
felt impelled 
to state pub- 
licly that he 
had made an 
unprofitable 
experiment. 
His immedi- 
ate jump from 
therclas sie 
Cia imsae CO 
“Shem Pacitic 
Mail,’’ an old 
play patched 
up and gal- 
vanized by 
Mr. Paul M. 
Potter, and 
the conse- 
quential re- 
turn to finan- 
cial prosper- 
ity, have not 
only furnish- 
ed a practical 
object lesson 
to Mr. Crane, 
lovee Say abl Sh 
doubtless 
Seimve ey oi 
danger- sig- 
nal to others 
fron whom 
we might rea- 
sonably ex- 
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voted the play stupid, and it had to be 
withdrawn, after a forced run of a very 
few weeks. 

The failures—from the popular point of 
view—are combated by a couple of suc- 
cesses. ‘The Bauble Shop,’ of Mr. 


Henry Arthur Jones, and «The Way to 
Win a Woman,” of Mr. Jerome K. Je- 
rome, have brought profit to their owners 
and managers. 


Both plays are entitled 
to respect and 
considera- 
tion, because 
they are well 
produced, be- 
cause they are 
by authors 
who have 
some title to 
recognition in 
the literary 
world, and be- 
cause they are 
plays and 
plays only. 
They have no 
Ganiksi. 110 
horses, no ac- 
robats and no 
music. They 
have, how- 
ever, unusual 
accessories of 
prestige. The 
plays do not 
stand entirely 
on their mer- 
its for their 
financial suc- 
cess. Wemay 
be glad that a 
play, whichis 
only aplay, 
without the 


pect similar usual sensa- 
experiments. aa. HUA ES. tional attrac- 
Another tions, suc- 


failure points the same moral. In «« New 
Blood”? Mr. Augustus Thomas, a play- 
writer who has hitherto been successful, 
dared to present a sociological problem. 
Aside from this, the play had something 
of a plot, and a fairly interesting dialogue. 
It was produced with an exceptionally 
strong cast. It was well mounted and 
smoothly performed. But the New York 
public, which feels more than it thinks, 


ceeds; but we grudge its success if it 
wins through anything but its merits as 
a drama, and a drama well performed. 
That it is produced at a fashionable play- 
house, that its leading performer is the 
pet of society or of the matinée girl are 
things which militate against it in the 
purely critical mind. 

Mr. John Drew and Mr. E. H. Sothern 


are actors who have a certain vogue 
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entirely independent of their artistic abil- 
ities. They have been made and are sup- 
ported by women. A really robust per- 
formance would be difficult to either of 
them. Mr. Drew’s Petruchio was the 
strongest thing he has ever done, and so 
long as the matinée drama continues to 
draw, he will not be expected to do any- 
thing at all like it. It is enough, both 
for him and for Mr. Sothern, that they 
have plays which are polite and which do 
not offend. They have the backing of 
what is called society and of every re- 
source which is at the managerial com- 
mand. ‘Therefore, they are adventitious 
aids to any play which is properly pro- 
duced, and the success of the play in 
which they appear, with the support 
given to them by their present managers, 
does not necessarily 
deny the postulate 
that the legitimate 
does not pay. 

It does not follow, 
from what has been 
said, that either of 
these gentlemen, or 
any other star, no 
matter how well 
backed or how fash- 
ionable, can make a 
really bad play suc- 
ceed. The failure of 
«The Victoria Cross’ 
is a case in point. 
On it was expended 
all the resources of 
the Lyceum manage- 
ment. The matinée 
clientéle of the thea- 
ter and of Mr. Soth- 
ern was quiteready to 
rush to the rescue of 
the piece; but it was 
so very bad that even 
this steadfast contin- 
gent withdrew its 
support. When ‘The 
Way to Win a Woin- 
an’’ was substituted, 
the vogue of the Ly- 
ceum Theater and 
of Mr. Sothern again 
asserted itself to give 
success to a piece 
which is only of me- 
diocre merit, but 
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which has, at least, the claim to lie with- 
in the lines of legitimate drama. The 
success of Mr. Jones’s play and of Mr. 
Jerome’s does not mean a victory by any 
means for the legitimate, but does mean 
that two fair plays, with popular favorites 
in the leading réles, and produced at fash- 
ionable theaters, may command financial 
success. 

Besides the well-known plays of his 
répertoire, Mr. Mansfield gave us the 
first American production of «« Arms and 
the Man,’ and a new play by an Amer- 
ican author, entitled «« Napoleon.’’ The 
former being constructed on unusual 
lines, had created something of a sensa- 
tion in London, and was regarded there 
as worthy of serious interest. Mr. Mans- 
field not content with the unconvention- 
ality of the play, 
sought to add to its 
peculiarities a new 
batch of eccentrici- 
ties and affectations 
of his own. This, 
combined with in- 
sufficiency in the 
leading female réle, 

completely muddled 
_ New York’s intellec- 
tual audiences, and 
they gave up the co- 
nundrum in despair. 
«“Napoleon,’’ asa 
play, was too weak to 
merit serious atten- 
tion. Mr. Mansfield 
complained of insuf- 
ficient financial sup- 
port, although it has 
been stated that this 
year’s engagement 
was one of the most 
profitable he has had 
here. If he is really 
dissatisfied with his 
rewards, it might not 
be unwise for him to 
draw the inference 
that more sincere art 
and lesscharlatanism 
in his methods might 
make him more pop- 
ular. 

Mr. Daly’s stage 
has been given up to 
a short and not glori- 
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ous revival of two 
of his earlier suc- 
cesses, and to the 
wonderfully profit- 
able tun of “The 
Gaiety Girl.’ The. 
latter was a com- 
bination of a succés 
d’estime and of the 
patronage of that 
large element in our 
theater- going pop- 
ulation which will 
go to almost any- 
thing which com- 
bines attractive fem- 
ininity, light music, 
and fun. 

Another produc- 
tion which mani- 
fests a popular ten- 
dency is ‘‘On the 
Bowery,’’ a series 
of pictures of low 
life, to which Mr. 
Steve Brodie, a per- 
son who first gained fame by jumping 
from the Brooklyn bridge, lent his artis- 
tic abilities and notoriety. Large money 
returns have rewarded this peculiar play, 
not only in New York, but in other parts 
of the country. In this success there 
may be a hint. It differs from the case 
of the money-making plays with prize- 
fighters as the leading attractions, as their 
success may be attributed largely to a 
species of hero-worship. In Mr. Brodie’s 
case, the people are rewarding an enter- 
tainment which is artistic in so far that 
it is true to an interesting phase of real 
life. 

The appearance of Miss Olga Nether- 
sole in purely dramatic productions has 
been an event of some monient, but only 
in so far as it gave us promise of a new 
and competent artist. One of her plays— 
«The Transgressor’’—was too serious, 
and, in a way, too instructive to meet 
with popular and financial approval. The 
other was the hackneyed «Caniille,” 
which was only valuable as giving us 
an opportunity to measure the actress’s 
powers. Her success, artistically, was 
pronounced, but the support she received 
from the public was only that dictated by 
curiosity, not to see a performance, but 
to see and pronounce upon her appear- 
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ance, her garb, and 
her personality. It 
is a little too early 
yet to determine 
Miss Nethersole’s 
true artistic value, 
but lovers of the real 
drama may congrat- 
ulate themselves on 
the fact that she 
gives them what our 
racing friends call 
‘‘a run for their 
money,’’? and that 
hier efforts are 
bound to gain the 
reward of at least a 
succés d’estime. 
Anything—be it 
even the personality 
of a new actress— 
which can attract 
the public at large 
to any sort of an in- 
terest in the purely 
play-acting stage is 
a factor to be commended. 

Mr. Sydney Grundy’s play, «The New 
Woman,”’ fairly well produced at Palmer’s 
Theater, made little impression because 
it was satirical, and its satire was aimed 
at a condition of woman's development 
which does not exist in this country. It 
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was a transplanted idea, and had no real 
reason, outside of some clever dialogue, 
for enjoying success elsewhere than in 
England. 

Here has been stated the condition of 
what, for lack of a more distinctive name, 
has been called the legitimate or serious 
drama. It will be seen that it is strug- 
gling for existence, and that it only exists 
at all by adventitious aids. The real suc- 
cesses—that is, the popular and financial 
successes—lie in entirely different fields. 
Most conspicuous we have what is known 
as light opera. In this territory nothing 
especially notable has been produced up 
to the present writing. The annual res- 
urrection of Mr. Francis Wilson and Mr. 
De Wolf Hopper has not set either the 
East or North rivers on fire, and the ad- 
vent of Miss Della Fox as a star has not 
caused the constellations to move from 
their places. Nevertheless, the New York 
public is so much devoted to this form of 
entertainment that 
its financial rewards 
have been adequate, 
and its promoters 
are doubtless en- 
couraged to try 
again. On top of 
these productions 
came two others in 
Ee Same itellel. 
“Rob Roy’’ was 
successful because 
it tickled the pal- 
ate of the light- 
opera goer with a 
Scotch, and there- 
fore novel, setting. 
INNS OCICS <Git 
Brilliants’’ failed to 
score because Miss 
Lillian Russell has 
ceased to be suffici- 
ent of apopular 
favorite to carry an 
opera without merit. 

In burlesque we 
inherited “1492” 
fromlastseason, and 
this profitable skit 
then gave way to 
“Little Christopher 
Columbus,’’ an im- ~~ 
ported piece, which, oe 
from the very fact 
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that it was partly imported and partly 
domestic, failed to make anything like 
the impression of its predecessor. Jn 
matters of this sort the crass multitude 
is likely to insist that there shall be no 
mixture of the home and foreign product. 
America will stand things that are purely 
American, and others that are purely for- 
eign, but grafting American humor on to 
the inanimate trunk of a piece written for 
local consumption abroad has never been 
greatly successful. 

Farce comedy has given what looks 
like its last expiring gasp in the not 
over-profitable production of Mr. Charles 
Hoyt’s ‘‘A Milk White Flag.’ Mr. Hoyt 
is easily first in this field, both as author 
and manager, and when a production to 
which he devotes all his resources fails to 
more than half succeed, it looks as though 
the farce-comedy rage has run its course. 
This form of dramatic and musical enter- 
tainment fully served its purpose, which 
was only to amuse, 
and it is rather to 
be regretted that it 
should have been so 
thoroughly over- 
done as its purpose 
was an innocent one 
and not entirely 
outside the field of 
minor art. 

At this writing, 
the grand opera sea- 
son is just begin- 
ning, and, although 
the names of some 
of last season’s fa- 
vorite artists are 
lacking from the an- 
nouncements, it bids 
fair to be brilliant, 
both artistically and 
socially, Its finan- 
cial foundation is 
laidin advance, and 
rests on a basis en- 
tirely independent 
of the merit of the 
performance. The 
musical season has 
produced noremark- 
able features, and, 
aside from the opera, 
there are none in 
sight. The oratorio 
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and symphony organizations announce 
their usual programs, but neither instru- 
mentally nor vocally are we promised any- 
thing of unusual interest or merit. 

The lesson of the season, so far, is a 
natural downward tendency for the legit- 
imate stage. The 
old traditions and 
their supporters, 
seem, in a way, to be 
dying out. There is 
a sporadic and, per- 
haps, growing dis- 
satisfaction with the 
present state of 
affairs, but it will 
have to become very 
much more pro- 
nounced to produce 
any practical result. 
Managers cannot 
produce high - class 
plays with expensive 
companies for the en- 
tertainment of a few 
people. If it could 
be brought about, 
there is one salva- 
tion for the Ameri- 
can stage as a pub- 
lic educator and in- 
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structor. This is the establishment of an 
endowed theater to maintain the high- 
est possible standard of dramatic art and 
accessory. New York should be jealous 
enough of its position as a metropolis to 
provide this. What some of its gener- 
ous citizens have 
done for opera, others 
might more easily 
do for drama. It is 
not all a dream to 
hope for this. Some 
day will arise the 
man for the cause, 
and it is not likely 
that his appeal will 
be madein vain. To 
a love and enthusi- 
asm for dramatic art 
and literature he 
must add technical 
education and exec- 
utive ability. Such 
a genius will surely 
appear to save the 
American stage from 
its present degra- 
dation and to estab- 
lish a high standard 
for the whole coun- 
try. 


MELANCHOLIA. 


By JOHN ALLAN. 


SURRENDERED to the mystery of years, 


A haunted life. 


Slow come the wandering, white, 


Phantasmal terrors wreathing in the night, 

Lashing to flame the spark of secret fears : 

What ministries of darkness haunt her, tho’ none hears 
The flapping wing, the word of quick affright ! 
Her eyes, long dimmed by sorrows recondite, 

Expand in mystic transport, charged with tears. 


Yet darkness brings a cold deliverance : 
Hope dawns no more, nor happy memory : 
Silent she treads the solemn realm of trance, 


And deeper weaves the spell of Hecate, 
Until with vandal jest and minstrelsy 


Death brings beguilement in his mocking dance. 


We 


\ 


C 


Drawn by G. J. Allan. 
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THE CATHEDRALS OF FRANCE. 


By BARR FERREEF. 


OMPARISONS in art are invidious. The 
cathedrals of England are as truly the 
glory of that country as those of France are of 
its continental rival and hereditary foe, but no 
one can fail to recognize the superior architec- 
tural glory of those of France, or ignore the 
fact that Gothic architecture originated in the 
Ile de France, where it underwent its utmost 
logical development, and from whence it was 
disseminated throughout Europe. But the two 
groups of churches should not be compared. 
The development of the art of each was char- 
acteristic and distinct, and each corresponded 
best to the needs of the people among whom it 
was produced, and where it clearly illustrated 
its own conditions and limitations. The Gothic 
cathedral, wherever it was built, thoroughly re- 
flected the life of its time and the character of 
its makers. It is this which makes it great, 
which gives it its art, which makes it speak to 
us in this nineteenth century with the powerful 
voice of the deeply religious and artistic life of 
the Middle Ages, as plainly and as distinctly as 
it spoke in the thirteenth. 

The cathedrals of France, par excellence, those 
which are its greatest glory, give it its broadest 
distinction, form, in a word, its most renowned 
and perfect churches, are those of the Ile de 
France, the Royal Domain, the seat of the mon- 
archy, that which was truly France when they 
were built, and from whence a great architec- 
tural movement spread over the whole of mod- 
ern France, and thence into all of Western 
Europe. The steps in this architectural prog- 
ress were not confined to the cathedrals. The 
monasteries were quite as important links in 
the chain ; more so, in some instances, perhaps, 
for the monks were the greatest of Christian 
builders, and carried their art, their methods, 
their style wherever they formed communities 
—which is equivalent to all Western Europe. 
Russia was, of course, guite outside this line of 
progress, and in North Africa and Eastern Asia 
indigenous forms of architecture existed better 
suited to the climate than the style of Northern 
France. 

It was a sacred duty with the monks to 
labor with their own hands in the building of 
their churches and conventual buildings. Each 
brother, from the abbot to the humblest, deemed 
it a pious duty to aid in God’s work by build- 
ing churches in His honor. The identity of the 
Gothic style throughout Europe is primarily due 
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to this cause. But 
after the monks 
came the lay build- 
ers, trained origi- 
nally under monas- 
tic direction, who, 
like their predeces- 
sors, traveled from 
one part of Europe 
to another, each 
with his own rules 
of design and of 
construction, pecu- 
liarly his own prop- 
erty, and likewise 
helping to distribute 
a single style of ar- 
chitecture over wide 
areas. And though 
local differences 
quickly sprang up, 
though national- 
istic forms speedily 
developed, the lay 
workers never lost 
their influence, and 
only disappeared 
when the Gothic 
ceased to bea living 
style, and the formal 
period which preceded the Renaissance 
began. Cathedral building, the buildings 
of secular bishops, succeeded monastery 
building, the buildings of the religious 
orders, just as the lay workers succeeded 
the clerical laborers. The monks began 
the architectural revival of the twelfth 
century ; the secular bishops carried it to 
its utmost logical point in the thirteenth. 
Yet the building of monastery churches 
did not die out ; the abbey church of St. 
Ouen, in Rouen, one of the latest Gothic 
churches in Europe, is larger than the 
Gothic cathedral of that city. 

In the thirteenth century the cathedral 
was the center of the life of the city. Its 
huge walls towered high above the sur- 
rounding buildings, and travelers were 
first assured of their approach to a city by 
the spires and towers in the distant land- 
scape. The market-place of the town, in 
many instances, was directly in front of 
the great cathedral porch, so that it was 
but a step from the business of this world 
to care for the next. The church was 
public meeting-place and town-hall; a 
place of resort as well as of worship, and 
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was used alike for 
theatrical specta- 
cles and for the holi- 
est ceremonies of 
religion, without 
thought of profana- 
tion or fear of po!llu- 
tion. The bishop 
was a civil and ec- 
clesiastical person- 
age. In every city 
his rights, privi- 
leges, and powers 
exceeded those of 
any modern bishop, 
and in many he was 
the sovereign him- 
self, and ranked 
with the lordliest 
peers of France. 
Popular interest and 
fellowship in the ca- 
thedrals and in the 
hierarchy they rep- 
resented was thus 
commanded on 
every score. Relig- 
ion, common inter- 
ests, political privi- 
leges, such as they 
were, a sense of common property, all 
these united the people and the church in 
the strongest bonds. People went to the 
cathedral to worship, to receive the sacra- 
ments of religion, to witness holy miracle 
plays, and even to indulge in sports and 
pastimes of a more profane nature. They 
went to the priests for learning, and 
gained such knowledge as they had in 
the retirement of the cathedral cloister, 
the forerunners of the universities and 
the modern schools. The noblest use 
they made of their artistic talents was in 
glorifying God in decorating and beauti- 
fying His churches. If they were sick, 
the church cared for them. If they were 
needy, the church ministered to their 
wants. If they were in trouble, and 
sought safety from the avenger of evil, 
the church offered them an asylum. If 
they had occasion to take long journeys, 
they found food and beds at the monastic 
houses along the highways. The church 
entered into every phase of life, took part 
in every human interest, surrounded the 
people with every care and every neces- 
sity. It is no wonder that under such 
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conditions, and in such a society, the 
building of cathedrals should have been 
the occasion of great outbursts of popu- 
lar enthusiasm, nor that the cathedrals 
themselves should illustrate most com- 
pletely the life and spirit of the times. 
The medieval cathedral had a social and 
political signification that no Christian 
edifice before nor since has had, or per- 
haps can ever have. This is its real mean- 
ing, and this still lives in the solemn, cold 
stone bulk of its structural fabric. 

And the mystery of the cathedral is 
the greater when one remembers that this 


half know as yet and which we can scarce 
understand, much less appreciate in this 
so different age, was expressed with a 
marvelous imagery of art and architec- 
ture, with a vividness of imagination, a 
care and attention to detail, a superbness 
of artistic resource that have never been 
surpassed if, indeed, they have been ap- 
proached in any time. Vet, wonderful 
as the art of the cathedral is, it was no 
mere wanton exercise of the imagination. 
Every part of the most complicated cathe- 
dral was carefully adjusted to every other, 
was as nicely calculated and as boldly 
executed as any notable piece of modern 


wonderful medieval life, which we only 
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engineering. Every portion of a well 
ordered Gothic structure performed a use- 
ful and necessary function. The high 
vaults of the nave were the fundamental 
element. These must be high enough to 
permit the introduction of windows be- 
neath them that would admit light over 
the roofs of the aisles. This was the great 
architectural problem of the Middle Ages, 
and Gothic architecture was developed 
in striving to solve it. How this was 
done and where and why, we need not 
stop to inquire. But it is useful to keep 
in mind the fact that the buttresses and 
flying buttresses, which, in the hands of 
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the French builders, became so marked an 
ornamental feature, performed the useful 
and necessary work of carrying the vault 
thrusts, which were further held in check 
by the pinnacles placed on the buttresses. 
The walls in a thoroughly developed 
Gothic church—thoroughly developed, 
that is, in the sense of illustrating Gothic 
principles in their fullest phase of devel- 
opment—are mere curtains between the 
buttresses. It thus became possible to 
introduce windows of great size, wholly 
filling the space between the buttresses, 
and reaching quite to the vaulting ribs 
in the aisles and the clearstory of the 
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nave. The fundamental Gothic princi- 
ple of building was the concentration of 
weights and thrusts upon certain strong 
structural points, which, in the church, 
were the buttresses. This accomplished, 
it was the builders’ task to give this 
structurai frame an artistic form, which 
should make it beautiful without hiding 
its structural nature. 

How successfully this was accom- 
plished every student of architecture 
and every traveler in France 
is thoroughly aware. In the 
purest Gothic the construc- 
tion is never hidden by the 
ornament, but the ornament 
helps the construction, points 
its meaning, gives it signifi- 
cation. Truth is never ig- 
nored nor are pains taken to 
hide what might readily have 
been masked behind orna- 
mental screens. The familiar 
and majestic front of the ca- 
thedral of Notre Dame of 
Paris is the type of many 
similar fronts. The triple 
division of the body of the 
church into nave and aisles, 
the latter in this case being 
doubled on each side of the 
central bay, is shown in the 
triple division of the front, 
with its central portion 
flanked by two towers. The 
doorways are wide-spread- 
ing, open porches, inviting 
all who will to enter without 
let or hindrance. Sculptured 
statues of saints and virtues 
form a natural and appropri- 
ate decoration to the walls of 
these porches, while the dra- 
matic scenes sculptured over 
the doorways themselves 
point further lessons of faith 
and hope. The Last Judg- 
ment, the most solemn and 
awful fact in Christian theol- 
ogy, fills the space over the 
central doorway, an endur- 
ing warning to the wayward, 
a constant reminder to the 

faithful. A gallery of sculp- 
tured figures of the kings of 
Judah is carried across the 
front over the portal open- 
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ings, and marks the dividing line between 
the upper and the central portion of the 
facade. 

In the central section the triple hori- 
zontal division is marked with equal 
strength by two windows in the tower 
divisions, and by a circular or rose win- 
dow in the middle—a form of opening 
which, while not exclusively French, re- 
ceived its finest and noblest formin French 


hands. Above is the division of the facade, 
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a high gallery of open-work arches stretch- 
ing across the front from tower to tower, 
binding the whole into one complete har- 
monious design. Over all rises the first 
section of the towers, with their double, 
long twin windows of exquisite propor- 
tion and design. Nothing could be sim- 
pler, yet it is one of the most sublime 
creations of the architect’s work in the 
whole world. It served as the type of 
many west fronts of other cathedrals built 
about the same time. A more varied form 
is found in the cathedral of Laon, a richer 
aspect in the cathedral of Amiens, and 
its most sumptuous expression in the 
cathedral of Reims ; but notwithstanding 
the irresistible grandeur of the later forms, 
one returns again and again to Notre 
Dame with renewed satisfaction in its 
beauty, with renewed enjoyment of its 
chasteness, with renewed appreciation of 
its solemnity and its dignity. 

Of all the cathedrals of Europe that of 
Reims is the richest in sculptured decora- 
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tion. Its vast west front is a miracle of 
architectural sculpture, and illustrates the 
utmost steps taken by the Gothic build- 
ers in the structural decoration of their 
churches. For lavishly rich as this orna- 
ment is it closely follows structural lines, 
and is kept closely within the bounds of 
architectural limits. In general idea the 
west front of Reims is identical with that 
of Notre Dame, the chief difference being 
in the transference of the king’s gallery 
from immediately over the first division 
to the crown of the facade. The porches 
are deeper, more wide-spreading, and 
grander than those of the cathedral of 
Paris. The recessed walls are decorated 
with stately statues of saints placed on 
pedestals. The interior surfaces of the 
high portal arches are filled with innu- 
merable figures of the heavenly hosts, 
each with its own base and canopy. 
Strangely enough, the tympanums over 
the doorways have no sculptured scenes : 
the Last Judgment, which should accom- 
pany the figures in the arches 
of the central doorway, was 
never carved. The space over 
all three doorways is filled 
with glass, an unusual ar- 
rangement in itself, but espe- 
cially so in a church which, 
like that of Reims, is so 
richly and marvelously 
carved. But the cathedral 
has its sculptured Last Judg- 
ment over a walled-up door- 
way in the north transept, 
and it is one of the most re- 
fined and noble interpreta- 
tions of this great Christian 
event given by any medieval 
artist. The whole of Chris- 
tian theology, and life, and 
hope might almost be said to 
be carved upon these door- 
ways, and in language that 
needed no schooling to under- 
stand, in words that needed 
no preacher to utter them, in 
symbols that required no 
mystic meaning to adapt 
them to their place and their 
work. 

We can scarce understand, 
even in this day of medieval 
research and knowledge, the 
appearance of a great cathe- 
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drals “as that 
of Reims on 
a feast day or 
upon some 
public festi- 
val. The rav- 
ages of time 
have not been 
kind to these 
great build- 
ings, and! some wills tell sus thatthe 
hand of the restorer and the improver 
has been more harsh. But, whatever the 
cause, the greatest of them is but a reflec- 
tion of its former self in the heyday of 
its prosperity and popularity. The art 
of the Gothic church was so perfectly bal- 
anced, each form of decoration so helped 
each other form, and all together so thor- 
oughly made up the whole, that injury to 
a part was injury to the whole, and the 
disappearance of one subsidiary art ma- 
terially altered the effect of those that 
remained. No greater calamity has be- 
fallen the cathedrals of France than the 
loss of their stained glass. Much yet re- 
mains; Reims itself still has a goodly 
quantity, that of the choir of Tours is 
still intact, Le Mans and Bourges have 
numerous splendid windows, and, most 
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superb of all in this respect, 
the cathedral of Chartres still 
retains most of its original 
glass in its one hundred and 
twenty-eight windows. But, 
with the exception of this 
last cathedral, it is quite im- 
possible to obtain to-day a 
correct notion of the interior 
of a medieval cathedral in 
its original and unchanged 
beauty. The sculpture and 
the glass were the two chief 
forms of decoration in the 
interior, but gaily-colored 
tapestries were hung between 
the columns on festal occa- 
sions, the altars were covered 
with richly-jeweled furniture of solid 
gold, encrusted with the rarest gems, 
the garments of the bishops and the 
priests at the altar added to the splen- 
dor of the effect, to which the rich and 
varied costumes of the worshippers 
were an important adjunct. 

But, if we cannot now reproduce the 
actual appearance of the cathedral in 
the Middle Ages, we can still enjoy 
their architectural form, still appreciate 
the majesty of their lofty vaults and 
arches, still walk the 
aisles through which twenty generations 
have walked, touch the stones they 
have touched, see the forms they saw, 
experience, if we will, the emotions they 
experienced when the worship of God 
was surrounded with all the artistic work 
of an artistic age. Among so many it is 
difficult to choose a type, hard to say this 
and this alone is the finest of them all. 
The cathedral of Paris, with its double 
aisles on each side of the nave, and an 
outer row of chapels beyond—practically 
a seven-aisled church; Laon, with its 
single aisle and its chapels and its gal- 
lery over the aisles—a feature, by the 
way, that exists in the cathedral of Paris; 
Chartres, with its single aisie, without 
chapels; Amiens, similarly planned, with 
chapels; Bourges, double-aisled, with 
chapels; Tours, and Rouen, and Cou- 
tances, each with single aisles, and many 
more similarly planned, each has its 
own majesty and dignity, each its own 
claim upon the reverential student, each 
its own individuality and impressiveness. 
Before these monuments of art degrees of 
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comparison fade away. One can but 
drink in the beauty of each, learn its les- 
sons as best one may, and carry away from 
them lasting lessons of the power of re- 
iigion and the marvelous works it has 
called into existence. 

The thirteenth century was one of the 
most brilliant in the history of humanity 
and of progress. The two final crusades 
were preached and fought in it. Its first 
years comprised the reign of the greatest 
of the popes, yet it had scarcely closed 
when the papacy had fallen so low as to 
begin the ‘Babylonish Captivity” at 
Avignon. Nearly every state of Western 
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Europe then laid its foundation of repre- 
sentative government. Feudalism all 
but reached its end, and the modern 
spirit first rose in the breasts of men. 
The commercial towns of Northern Eu- 
rope reached unexampled heights of 
prosperity and greatness. Many of the 
greatest sovereigns, true kings, imbued 
with the truest kingly principles, ruled 
beneficially and well. Its roll of great 
men included St. Bonaventure, St. Dom- 
inic, and St. Francis of Assisi; Dante 
and Roger Bacon ; Simon de Montfort, 
and Stephen Langton. The great conti- 
nental universities took their rise. In 
politics, in education, in philosophers, in 
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ecclesiastics, in rulers, the century stands 
out in the pages of time as one of the 
most notable and brilliant in history. 
And, with all this ceaseless activity, 
with all this beginning of a new order of 
things, this generation of thought, this 
upheaval of society—for such it was in 
the end—there was, in France, an un- 
exampled activity in church building. 
Cathedrals that astound us by their tre- 
mendous size, not less than by their won- 
derful art, were projected, begun, and prac- 
tically completed within a very few years. 

Pilgrims gathered from all parts of Eu- 
their own hands, 


in the building of the cathedral of Char- 
tres. The populace of Laon spared neither 
enthusiasm nor labor in rebuilding their 
cathedral, and to perpetuate the part their 
horses and oxen had in the work—for the 
city is on a high and steep hill—they 
placed images of their dumb helpers in 
the towers, whence for six hundred years 
they have looked down upon the doings 
of men, upon the making of history, 
upon the progress of events as the great 
human drama has been enacted on the 
plains below them. 

Generally speaking, the bishop had four 
chief sources of revenue that were appli- 
cable to the building of his cathedral. 
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These were the episcopal revenue in it- 
self, from the episcopal estates, the ofter- 
ings of the faithful of the diocese, the 
contributions of the cathedral chapter, 
and especially of its dignitaries and offi- 
cers, and, lastly, special donations made 
for the building of the cathedral. 

The balance-sheet of a cathedral of the 
thirteenth century is too fragmentary a 
document to enable us to make any just 
estimate of the actual sums received or 
of the source whence they were obtained. 
Gigantic as the funds that were needed 
must have been, they seem always to 
have been forthcoming, and many a 
modern church builder, at his wit’s ends 
for money and supplies, must look with 
regret upon the medieval bishops, who 
could gather the vast sums needed for 
their tremendous enterprises. That there 
was no limit to their necessities, and that 
they were not backward in soliciting 
donations, is evident from the letters of 
appeal to other dioceses that have been 
preserved, as well as collections made and 
obtained in foreign parts. Apparently 
nothing was left undone that could has- 
ten the work, and while in some instances 
the original plans subsequently proved 
too large for practical execution, while 
signs of economy may still be traced in 
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many of the cathedrals, enough money 
was obtained, and that in a quantity and 
within a duration of time that seems 
almost marvelous to modern minds, to 
accomplish lasting and superb work in 
architecture. 

Family pride, and the desire to associate 
one’s name in perpetuity with the cathe- 
dral of one’s native town, led to the cus- 
tom, from the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, of endowing chapels, by willing to 
the bishop and his chapter sufficient 
money to pay for building a chapel and 
maintaining a priest in connection with 
it. While to-day the side chapels that 
crowd the aisle walls of most of the me- 
dieval cathedrals seem integral parts of 
the edifice, they are really, most of them, 
additions of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and the observant traveler may, 
if he look sharply enough, discern the 
outline of the primitive buttress in the 
upper portion of their walls. 

The plan of the French cathedrals fol- 
lowed the usual cruciform type, but em- 
braced many special points of its own. 
The most important of these was the 
clustered apse, or chevet, to give it its 
French name. The characteristic English 
east end is a flat wall, with a large win- 
dow of painted glass. This is also found 
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in France, the cathedral of Laon, together 
with a number of smaller churches in the 
same district, being closed in this man- 
ner. But the chevet was the special 
French method. The end of the choir 
was drawn as a semicircle or polygon, 
and around this a group of chapels were 
built, opening into the church, and form- 
ing a striking and beautiful ending to the 
architectural perspective of the nave, and 
incidentally calling for the exercise of 
great ingenuity in the arrangement of the 
vaults around the circular or polygonal 
aisle. 

The towers were another feature that 
had special treatment at the hands of the 
French builders. The normal French 
plan provided for seven towers, two on 
the west front, two on each of the transept 
fronts, and a central spire. Unlike the 
usual English system, this central tower 
was usually a small, slender spire, of 
which that of the cathedral of Amiens is 
a good typical example. It simply marked 
the center of the church, and was quite 
without the structural significance of the 
English central tower. But, if the French 
did not develop this feature, they far sur- 


passed their insular neighbors by the 
strength and dignity of the fagade towers. 
These were strongly developed, and were 
intended to be crowned with spires, though 
those of Notre Dame, and of many another 
cathedral, were never completed. Some- 
times two additional towers were added 
beyond the transepts, making nine in all. 
Unfortunately, this splendid scheme was 
never carried out in its entirety in any 
church. The nearest approach we now 
have to it is seen in the cathedral of 
Laon, whose many spireless towers form 
a picturesque group of unusual beauty. 
English cathedrals have, perhaps, a 
closer interest to Americans than the 
French, because their history and their 
forms are more familiar to us. Yet this 
interest is solely one of association and 
of custom, and rests on no real basis. 
English and French are alike the product 
of the same intellectual and religious 
movements, churches of the same re- 
ligion, inspired by the same motives to a 
large extent ;—there is no reason why a 
greater familiarity with the one should 
blind us to the overpowering artistic 
value of the other. Nor are associations 
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less noteworthy. The English cathe- 
drals have a sentimental interest; the 
French cathedrals have a tragic inter- 
est of even greater moment. The close 
of the last century, which witnessed 
the overthrow of the monarchy of France, 
all but witnessed the overthrow of its 
cathedrals. Many were condemned to be 
sold ; in many the sale was consummated, 
and the cathedrals of Arras and of Cam- 
brai were actually destroyed in the im- 
aginary march of modern improvements. 
Yet the physical injury done these build- 
ings was small, in one sense, though 
actually enormous in amount, to the 
indignities put upon the religion that 
produced them. The orgies of pagan 
Rome did not surpass in vindictiveness 
and debauchery those the newly-made 
pagans of the Revolution perpetrated in 
the holy places of Christian religion. 
The Church of God became the Temple 
of Reason, in which, by that strange in- 
version of fact and motive which charac- 
terized the Revolution, the wildest and 
most unreasoning scenes were enacted. 
Singers of the opera held high carnival 
at the altars of the Most High, and 
churches that once had been thronged 
by pilgrims were crowded by the men 
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who sought to direct the destinies of 
France and of Europe by seeking inspi- 
ration from women of the town. God 
had been abolished by the simple process 
of Act of Assembly ; the triumph of the 
innovators was marked by subjecting 
His house to the most unseemly abuses. 

These came to an end almost as sud- 
denly as they had begun. The indigni- 
ties put upon religion were forgotten, the 
polluted churches purified, but the struc- 
tural harm was irreparable. Broken stat- 
ues and carvings, destroyed windows, dis- 
mantled altars, looted treasuries, met the 
eyeon every hand. Much has been done 
in this century to repair these damages, 
but the pristine glory of these buildings 
has gone forever. But for what we have 
we may be thankful. The reaction came 
in the nick of time. Had the disorders 
of the Revolution been continued a few 
months longer, a hundred cathedrals 
would have been swept from the earth, 
and modern art and modern men been 
without some of their noblest inspira- 
tions, some of their greatest treasures, 
some of the most remarkable monuments 
of a time in which art and religion enjoyed 
a closeness of interest and of fellowship 
that has never been equalled. 


THE BAMBOO. 


By J. FORTUNE NOTT. 


A TRAVELER who has seen many 
people and many lands, and has 
given them close enough study to note 
the various ways in which nature has 
been bountiful to them, will be some- 
what puzzled to give a definite reply to 
the question : «« What is the most useful 
gift nature supplies to the hand of civil- 
ized or only partially civilized man?” 
Certain books and certain types of school- 
masters have, of course, settled the matter 
in that dogmatic style for which they are 
renowned. But experience does not al- 
ways corroborate the decisions they 
enforce in so emphatic a manner. In 
the animal world, the bison, or so-called 
buffalo of America ; the yak of Thibetan 
plateaus, and, in arid lands, the camel 
claim attention, for by their means men 
have been able to sustain existence. 
Then, springing from the soil, certain 
trees have to receive consideration, 
among which the cocoanut-palm stands 
preéminent. After giving the subject 
mature deliberation, however, those who 
are qualified to form an opinion must, we 
think, ultimately arrive at the conclusion 
that the bamboo is entitled to the posi- 
tion. 

The cocoanut-tree, as far as my exX- 


perience demonstrated, could only yield 
domestic articles that were of a compara- 
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tively rude description, such as would be 
required by people content to live in 
one-roomed huts made from its leaves. 
With the exception of a few ornaments 
made from the polished shell of the cocoa- 
nut and certain variations in the patterns 
of the coir mats, no object that claimed 
attention for its artistic merits came under 
my observation. But the case was very 
different in all countries where the bam- 
boo was utilized. There the fact was gen- 
erally obvious that the people possessed 
an intuitive and cultivated love of beauty, 
which led them to seek out or make sur- 
roundings in harmony with their desires 
in this direction, and that bamboo readily 
lent itself to their requirements in obtain- 
ing such results. 

The bamboos, for there are many varie- 
ties, constitute a genus of arborescent 
grasses, which are to be found in nearly 
every tropical country. They vary in 
size from slender reeds to tree-like 
growths, often reaching a height of sev- 
enty feet or upwards, with a stem over 
fifteen inches thick, and even, in excep- 
tional cases, measuring considerably more 
than this. The stems, which taper from 
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the base, are divided at intervals by joints, 
the septa in the interior being air- and 
water-tight, and their position marked on 
the exterior of the canes by nodes. The 
nodes do not occur at regular intervals, 
being often only a few inches, and some- 
times several feet apart. It is therefore 
necessary to carefully notice the length 
of the internodes when selecting bamboos 
for any special purpose. 
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Nearly every variety of the bamboo is 
utilized in the country where it grows for 
some purpose or another, but the largest 
species, known as the bambusa arundi- 
nacea, which is also the most common, 
can be applied to so many useful pur- 
poses that to refer in detail to a tithe of 
them would be wearisome. 

The stem of this bamboo is sur- 
mounted by light, feathery leaves, which 
give a most beautiful effect to the groves 
wherein it is cultivated. It grows very 
rapidly, sometimes at the rate of a couple 
of feeta day. It was this peculiarity, in 
conjunction with its strength, that en- 
abled the old Ceylon chiefs to use it as 
the means of torturing and executing 
their prisoners. Binding the unfortunate 
men to the growing shoots, in a few 
hours’ time the pipe-like stems had 
either pierced their bodies or rent them 
asunder. 

The bamboo can only perhaps be seen 
in perfection in South America, India, 
and the tropical islands of the world ; but 
the ingenuity and love of beauty which 
characterize the Japanese enable them 
to convert it to a far greater number of 
serviceable and or- 
namental purposes 
than can the untu- 
tored natives of the 
other countries 
wherein it grows. 
Certainly no other 
part of the world can 
show such a won- 
derful adaptation to 
the wants of the peo- 
plein any other nat- 
ural product. It 
supplies nearly 
every requirement 
outside of food and 
clothing, and even 
to a limited extent 
these are provided 
by these extraordinary grasses. 

It is quite easy after a short stay among 
a race who use bamboo to understand the 
feelings of the man Colonel Yule refers to 
in his translation of Marco Polo’s travels, 
who readily believed all the wonderful 
things told him about Europe and its 
people, but, nevertheless, could not con- 
ceive how it was possible for human 
beings to exist in a land destitute of these 
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canes. Although in Japan the large 
bamboo does not grow so readily as in 
India, or all Southern Asia, by careful 
cultivation it is made to attain very 
nearly the same size, and with extra 
care even exceed in dimensions the 
largest specimens to be found elsewhere. 
Here the bamboos do not, however, blos- 
som or produce seed, as those varieties 
grown in India are known to do at vary- 
ing intervals. As light and air are essen- 
tial to their proper growth, the canes are 
planted in places bordering high roads or 
rivers, on the outskirts of forests, and in 
temple groves. In these positions they are 
made to add considerably to the graceful 
beauty of the Japanese landscapes. 

The qualities which render the bamboo 
applicable to so many useful purposes, 
and in which it surpasses all other woods, 
are its straightness and length; its elas- 
ticity, strength, hollowness, smoothness, 
lightness, and roundness, as also the ease 
with which it can be split, and the regu- 
larity of its cleavage. Then, in a minor 
degree, comes the fact that it imparts no 
smell or taint to water, which allows it 
to be used in constructing drinking- 
vessels of all descriptions and for con- 
duits. Its quick growth, its abundance, 
and the ease with which sizes can be 


matched, are also factors that cannot be 
overlooked. As a result, it is said, of 
free silicic acid existing in the cane, it is 
hardened and given a capability of resist- 
ing many of the destroying influences to 
which other woods are prone. 

Nature, in this wonderful boon she 
has given man, seems to have omitted no 
element that in any way could add to its 
utility. Certainly it would be difficult to 
think of any article of human want in 
which strength, lightness, or elasticity 
were necessary to which the bamboo has 
not been adapted. In all the cities, towns, 
and villages of Japan e 
there are numerous 
Shops; inv-cert ain 
places whole streets 
of them, wherein 
bamboos, in some 
form or other, are ex- 
posed for sale. And 
the discovery of new 
methods of using 
them not hitherto 
seen will be a daily 
occurrence during a 
traveler’s sojourn 
among these ingeni- 
ous people. 

In the bamboo, the samsBoo FLOWER-VASE. 
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Japanese possess a source from 
which all the materials neces- 
sary in the construction of a 
house are to be found, and not 
only this, but also all the fur- 
niture required, and the re- 
quisite pipes and cistern, for 
supplying it with water. The 
streneth of the light scaffold- 
ing they erect with thesecanes 4 
is astonishing, for it seems ca- * 
pable of bearing any weight 
that can be put uponit. The 
way bamboos are used for roof- 
ing is most ingenious. A se- 
lection is made of the largest 
and straightest stems, which 
are then cut tothe length nec- 
essary to reach from the ridge 
to theeaves. After this, they 
are cleft evenly in halves. 
The first layers are fastened 
in position close together, with the hol- 
low side uppermost, then the next layer 
is made by reversing the process, placing 
the bamboos hollow side downwards in 
such a manner that the split edges fall 
into the two contiguous concavities. In 
this way the roof is made water-tight, and 
the rain drains off in the gutters formed 
by the under layer of bamboos. 

Matting, furniture, screens, blinds, bas- 
kets, washing-basins, baths, buckets, lad- 
ders, brooms, stools, trays, cooking uten- 
sils, and other domestic articles are all 
easily made from some part or another 
of these extraordinary grasses. So are 
pipes, tobacco jars, walking-sticks, fans, 


umbrellas, combs, spoons, flutes, and 
other musical instruments. 
Then, they 
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are by cunning workmen turned into arti- 
cles of a purely ornamental character, 
such as flower-vases beautifully carved, 
picture-frames, grotesque images, ingeni- 
ously opening and closing boxes, frames, 
trays, placques, and other things that 
would make far too formidable a list to 
specially enumerate in any class of liter- 
ature but an auctioneer’s catalogue. In 
the way of clothing, umbrella hats, which 
are probably, for a hot or wet climate, the 
best form of head covering now used in 
any part of the world, sandals, clogs, and 
a peculiar form of cloak worn by the 
peasantry as a protection against rain, 
are gilts for which the people are indebted 
to the bamboo. 

Bamboo harnesses and panniers for 
horses and oxen are also very frequently 
seen. Piping for drains or conduits, 
made from the largest sized stems, is 
in universal use in the small 
towns and villages. These 
pipes are made by fitting 
selected bamboos _ togeth- 
er by wedging them firmly 
one in another until the 
length required has been 
reached. The divisions in 
the stems have, of course, to 
be first cut out or pierced in 
such a way that the water can 
readily flow through them. 

The smaller kinds of bam- 
boo are used for protective 
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purposes. With their points sharpened, 
they are fastened above the fences after 
the fashion of the ordinary iron chevaux 
de frise, and formjust as formidable an ob- 
stacle for thieves to overcome as the more 
elaborate article. Then the most powerful 
bows and penetrating arrows that can now 
be seen are constructed from bamboos, and 
the Japanese are very skilful in their use. 
For works that may be classified as of 
a public nature, such as road making, 
fencing, river damming, and bridge build- 
ing, the bamboos yield the necessary ma- 
terial. In some places, as a temporary 
measure, the coarse stems are laid to- 
gether for aroad, after the method known 
as corduroy in America. Safe, simple, 
and easily constructed dams and river 
banks are made by a number of broad 
baskets, bolster-shaped, constructed with 
bamboos. These baskets are filled with 
stones, and placed side by side at the 
place where they are required. Disas- 
trous floods in the winter season are fre- 
quently prevented by this simple and 
inexpensive protection to the river banks, 
and as it answers the purpose in so ad- 
mirable a manner, it must afford great 
protection to all property through which 
mountain streams seek their outlet. 
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Bamboo bridges are now and again to 
be seen, but they are of such a shaky and 
slender construction that more faith than 
a stranger to the island can have in the 
strength of the bamboo is required to 
make them a comfortable method of cross- 
ing a river. Sometimes only a single 
bamboo, four or five inches in diameter, 
forms the pathway, and another cane of a 
more slender variety is slung above itata 
height that allows it to be used as a 
hand-rail, but it rarely possesses any 
firmness. The country people, however, 
readily avail theinselves of these simple 
bridges, even when they are thrown over 
a raging torrent, and, apparently, have 
no more apprehension of danger when 
crossing over them than they would have 
in a ferry-boat over a placid stream. 
These bamboo bridges furnish a practical 
illustration of the extraordinary strength 
these canes possess, for it is said that no 
other wood known of the same thickness 
could possibly stand the strain which is 
sometimes placed upon them. 

It is currently reported that the Ceylon 
huts enjoy their immunity from destruc- 
tion by lightning as a consequence of the 
cocoanut-palms surrounding them being 
This is certainly an 
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admirable quality for them to have in an 
island where, at certain seasons of the 
year, terrific thunder-storms are of fre- 
quent occurrence. In their power of giv- 
ing protection to the people from natural 
dangers peculiar to the locality in which 
they grow, however, they in no way can 
be said to surpass the bamboos. In Japan 
the greatest danger apprehended comes 
from earthquakes, which not only destroy 
buildings, but open up the ground. 
Earthquakes, however, are such ordinary 
events that only very violent ones pro- 
duce any consternation, for the houses, 
being built in a light way by a free use of 
bamboo, are not very dangerous, even if 
shaken down. In remote country dis- 
tricts, the people living adjacent to bam- 
boo groves are said to rush there at the 
first premonitory warning that an earth- 
quake is likely to be more than usually 
violent, for they have discovered that the 
tangled network of interwoven roots 
these grasses shoot out in every direction 
affords a reliable support, even when the 
earth splits and yawns beneath. 
Although there is no species of bamboo 
which is known to yield any product that 
has, up to the present time, been intro- 


duced into the Materia Medica of western . 
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countries, yet all over the East a silicious 
fluid concretion which is found in the 
hollow joints of this and other large 
grasses, and known as tabasheer, is high- 
ly valued for its febrifugal qualities. 
Hitherto, however, the pharmaceutical 
societies of the world have refused to be- 
lieve in its efficacy, and assign this as the 
reason it has been ignored by them. It 
is, nevertheless, well known to scientific 
men, for it possesses certain peculiar op- 
tical properties. It is the least refractive 
of all known solids. ‘Tabasheer some- 
what resembles that peculiar variety of 
opal which only becomes translucent on 
immersion in water, and is known as 
hydrophane. 

The bamboo supplies, in its young and 
succulent shoots, a vegetable which is in 
universal use, and is frequently to be seen 
on the menus of hotels, and the dinner-ta- 
bles of the foreign residents in the treaty 
ports. It is often compared to asparagus, 
but there are few who taste it for the first 
time, who do not think the comparison 
libelous. Nevertheless, bamboo sprouts 
are not bad eating, either as a vegetable 
or in the form of pickles or preserves. 

The reed-like stems of the smaller va- 
rieties of the bamboo are used for pens, 
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and by macerating the 
ends can be made into 
brushes, such as the Jap- 
anese employ when writ- 
ing their Chinese char- 
acters. The wood is 
also employed in pro- 
viding the people witha 
cheap form of abacus or 
soroban, as the article is 
called with which the 
Chinese and Japanese, 
by dexterous move- 
ments of beads, strung 
in rows of five, make 
those quick and accu- 
rate calculations which 
so puzzle strangers. 

Among the canes, 
plants, and tree products 
which contribute to the 
list of articles available ' 
in the manufacture of 
paper, bamboos must 
also be enumerated. 
And in this way their sphere of utility is 
considerably enlarged, for the tough, 
fibrous papers made in Japan are used 
there in a variety of ways, and for numer- 
ous purposes which are not elsewhere 
seen or even considered possible. 

Some of the most ingeniously made 
articles to be found in Japan are those 
wherein the bamboo-workers have sought 
to adapt some one or other of the cane’s 
peculiar properties to meet the require- 
ments of that western civilization which 
is now in vogue. Among these articles 
cigarette cases may be mentioned. They 
are made by grooving two pieces of the 
broad canes and sliding them together, 
The pieces have been sliced from one hol- 
low tube so that when together there is 
left between them only sufficient concav- 
ity to enable cigarettes to be placed there- 
in exactly as they are in any ordinary 
case. By this means bulk is avoided, 
and the article becomes available for the 
pocket. Some of these cases havea place 
made for matches, and besides being fin- 
ished in the remarkably neat way pecu- 
liar to nearly all Japanese work, are in 
many instances beautifully carved with 
representations of birds or bamboo groves, 
which their artists love to represent, and 
can do in so wonderful a way, with a few 
strokes of a pen or cuts with a chisel. 
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Ash trays, in fact, 
trays and stands of all 
descriptions, display the 
cleverness and skill of 
these wood-carvers. By 
cutting through the stem 
of a thick bamboo, an 
inch above and an inch 
below one of the nodes, 
a rough tray or recepta- 
cle is formed. But the 
Japanese people will not 
own anything that has 
not been carved, shaped, 
or ornamented; so these 
rough sections of the 
cane are chiseled into 
representations of the 
lotus- flower, the upper 
part crinkled in the re- 
semblance of its blos- 

om, and the lower one 

cut away insuch a man- 
ner that the supports 
left resemble in every 
particular the stems or tendrils of this 
beautiful water-plant. Others are made 
to resemble the chrysanthemum, but not 
the sixteen-petal one, for that being the 
crest of the Mikado, it is a punishable 
offense to use it in any form, except in 
making buttons or ornaments for officers, 
soldiers, sailors, or the police, who are 
under government control. Trays such 
as those here described can be purchased 
in any part of Japan for a few cents, 
though the more elaborate articles bring 
eight or ten dollars. 

Beautifully grooved boxes are made by 
cutting straight pieces of wood out of the 
thick, curved stems. The sides made 
from the wood so obtained are dovetailed 
together with that exactness for which 
the wood-workers of Japan have deserv- 
edly gained a world-wide reputation, the 
whole forming an article without a rival 
in its own peculiar line. These boxes 
also display another feature worthy of 
notice; for the manner in which the ne- 
cessity of hinges and catches of any 
description is avoided, exhibits consider- 
able skill. The Japanese, although in 
some respects wonderful metal-workers, 
seem only able to produce the most flimsy 
imitation of ordinary hinges and locks, 
and many of their beautiful wood and 


lacquered cabinets are rendered almost 
20 
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worthless by the absurdly weak and de- 
fective metal work on the doors and 
drawers. 

As every section of the bamboo has 
cross-walls in its septa, it follows that a 
closed vessel. of some description can 
easily be made lengthwise by splitting 
the cane, or of an upright or cylindrical 
character by cutting it to the desired 
height. As this peculiarity enables it to 
be readily made into flower-vases, it fol- 
lows, almost as a correlative, that the 
most finished and elaborate carving is to 
be found on articles of this character. 
Days may be spent in inspecting bamboo 
work of this class to be seen in any take- 
mona bazaar in Japan. It would be fu- 
tile to attempt a description of the things 
that can there be seen, or of the dexterous 
manner in which every little peculiarity, 
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or even imperfection, of the wood is trans- 
muted by the genius of the carver, into 
points of beauty or of startling oddity. 

But this ornamental or artistic work, 
beautiful as it may be and attractive to 
the curio buyer, is only one of the very 
many ways in which the bamboo is util- 
ized, and certainly not the one which 
evokes the most admiration when study- 
ing the manifold advantages of this 
wonderful gift nature has bestowed on 
eastern people. The features which ren- 
der it available in supplying their essen- 
tial requirements elicit the most aston- 
ishment, and perhaps envy. No western 
householder who has been a victim to 
carpenters, builders, plumbers, and oth- 
ers, whose aid necessity has compelled 
him to seek, but must have some of this 
feeling, when before him stands a stu- 
pendous grass, which enables its cultiva- 
tor to dispense with all-such exasperating 
and expensive workmen, and yet with 
the expenditure of a little labor procure 
the necessary or desired comforts, and 
even luxuries, without being mulcted pe- 
cunitarily. 

After close study of the bamboo and its 
applicabilities, it becomes easier to under- 
stand how a country like Japan could 
remain closed to all foreign interference 
for so many centuries, and yet be found 
to have enjoyed during the time many of 
the comforts and refinements which were 
only possessed by other countries who 
had been receiving contributions from 
every quarter of the globe and assimilat- 
ing the work of the most skilful craftsmen 
and artisans to be found therein. 
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A PARTING AND A MEETING. 


By W. D. HOWELLS 
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HE grassy-bordered sandy street of 
the village was silent and empty 
under the shade of the stiff maples. The 
lovers drove slowly through, looking out 
on either side of the chaise for some one 
to speak with; but no sign of life showed 
itself in the dwelling-houses, or in the 
gardens above or below the thoroughfare, 
which divided the slope where the village 
lay. Sounds of labor made themselves 
vaguely heard from the shops set here 
and there along the road; and from farther 
up the hillside came the stamping of 
horses in the great barns. 

But there was such a stillness in the 
air, which muffled these noises, that the 
lovers involuntarily sank their voices in 
speaking together. «I don’t know where 
to go, exactly,’’ said Roger. «I can’t 
find anybody.” 

‘“‘Oh, well, don’t let’s stop then,” 
Chloe answered. “Let us go right on 
through. I don’t know as I want to stop 
very much, anyway.”’ 

He did not hear her, perhaps, or per- 
haps his curiosity was now piqued, and he 
was not willing to go further without satis- 
fying it. He wascraning his head round 
the side of the chaise and looking bacl. 
at the doorway of one of the buildings. 

«JT thought I saw some one 
in that house—at the door.’ 

She looked back, too. 
««Why, of course! That’s the 
office. I remember it just as 
well! I don’t see what I 
niean, acting so. Turn right 
around, Roger! That’s where , 
they entertain strangers. *- 
What could I be thinking 
of ?’’ Her tremor of reluc- 
tance, whatever it was from, 
was past, and she urged him 
to a feat which had its diffi- 
culties. Heturned and drove 
back. 

On the threshold of the 
building where they drove 
up, a Shaker brother was 
standing. 


“On A TABLE WERE 


‘Sir, good morning !’’ the young man 
called politely to him. ‘Could I put up 
my horse somewhere? We should like 
to see the village, if you allow strangers.”’ 

««Yee,”’ said the brother. «I will take 
your horse,’’ and he came down the steps 
to the horse’s head. 

Roger helped Chloe out, and he saw 
that her eyes were red and her cheeks 
blurred from the tears she had shed. 
“Wouldn’t you like some water?’’ he 
whispered, and she gasped back, ‘Yes.”’ 

«Could we get some water inside?’’ he 
asked the brother. 

«Yee; you can go into the office with 
the young woman. The sisters will give 
you some water. I will see to your 
horse.”’ 

Within, it was all cool, and bare, and 
clean. A sister came through the carpet- 
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less hallway toward them and offered to 
show them into the little parlor beside the 
door. 

Chloe looked at her, and then, after a 
first timid glance, broke into a smile. 
“J used to come here with my grand- 
father, Squire Pullen, when I was a little 
girl. Don’t you remember me?”’ 

«« Nay,”’ said the sister, briefly ; but she 
let her eyes wander from the girl’s flush- 
ing face to the young man’s with a demure 
and not unfriendly interest. 

«Well,”’ said Chloe, ‘‘we wanted to 
see the village if we could, and I should 
like somewhere to fix my hair; I’m afraid 
it’s coming down.’ 

««T will take you to a room,’’ answered 
the sister ; and she nodded Roger toward 
the parlor door. ‘‘ You can go in there.”’ 

It was cool and clean, like the hall, 
and it seemed as bare, though there were 
chairs and a settee in it, and some hooked 
rugs on the floor. There was even a look- 
ing-glass, and on a table, under it, were 
some Shaker books and papers, a life of 
Ann Lee, anda volume of doctrine. He 
took this up, and he had it in his hand 
when Chloe returned with the sister, 
smiling, and blushing, and looking very 
gay and happy. ‘This is Mr. Burton,” 
she said. «‘Mr. Burton, this is Sister 
Candace.’’ 

The sister smiled and stood apart from 
the pair, looking them over, and taking 
in the fashion of their worldly dress, 
as well as their young beauty. But she 
did not say anything, and Burton, after a 
formal profession of his pleasure in mak- 
ing her acquaintance, had to leave the 
word to Chloe, who kept talking, and 
would not let him appear awkward. 
After a moment, the sister said: «I will 
go and see to the dinner,’’ and then Chloe 
ran over to Roger, and hurried to say, 
under her breath: <I had to tell her, be- 
cause I knew she would guess it anyway; 
and she knows grandfather, and I didn’t 
want her to think that I would go wan- 
dering about with just anybody; I saw 
she wanted to ask; and she was so 
pleased. I had to tell her all about you, 
and I don’t believe but what she thinks 
you’re pretty nice-appearing, Roger. I 
could tell by the way she looked at you. 
But, of course, she couldn’t say much. 
Do I look now as if I had been crying 
any?” 


” 
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He glanced at her face, turned inno- 
cently upon him. ‘You don’t look as if 
you had ever shed a tear.” 

«¢ Well, I can’t believe I ever did.”’ 

“I wish I could believe I hadn’t made 
you.”’ 

«Oh, pshaw! You didn’t. I was just 
nervous. Icrytooeasily. I have got to 
break myself of it; and you mustn’t think 
it means anything, because it doesn’t. 
Don’t you suppose I knew just what you 
meant? I did, perfectly well, all the 
time.’’ She put out the hand that was 
next him, and gave his a little clutch, 
and after that she began to talk in a very 
loud voice about the things in the room. 
From time to time she dropped her voice, 
and once she explained in an undertone 
that she had asked Sister Candace whether 
they could have dinner. ‘I didn’t know 
but you would hate to ask,’”’ and Roger 
said Yes ; and hewas much obliged to her. 

«You know, I’m so used to their ways; 
or I used to be; but I could see how it 
took you aback when they said just Yea 
and Nay, to you. You mustn’t mind it; 
they do it because the Bible says to. 
They do say Yee, but that’s just the way 
they pronounce it.”’ 

She patronized him a little from the 
pinnacle of her early familiarity with the 
Shakers; and explained what the office 
was, and howit was for businessand the re- 
ception of visitors from the world outside. 

«“Then you don’t suppose they will let 
us go into their family houses,’’ he said 
rather disappointedly. 

“Why, Ill ask Sister Candace when 
we're at dinner,’’ Chloe answered consol- 
ingly. «I don’t believe they let every- 
body, but I guess they’ll let us. They 
think so much of grandfather.”’ 

An old man came out of the doorway 
across the hall, and looked in upon then. 
“Is this Friend Pullen’s granddaughter?” 
he’ asked. He had a shrewd face, but 
kindly, and he spoke neatly, with a 
Scotch accent. 

«Yes !’’ cried Chloe. ‘And I remem- 
ber you, Elder Lindsley. You haven’t 
changed at all, since I used to come here 
with grandfather. Did you know me?” 

‘‘Nay,”’ said the elder. +‘ They told 
me in the office. I am very pleased to 
see you. You are quite a young wom- 
an.’’ He spoke to her, but his eyes wan- 
dered to Roger. 
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“Give TO HIM THAT ASKETH,’ THE SISTER RETURNED.’ 


Hers followed them, and she said: 
«This is Mr. Burton, Elder Lindsley ; 
and we’re—he’s never been in a Shaker 
village before—and I thought—he teaches 
the academy at Birchfield—and do you 
suppose we could go into some of the 
family houses ?”’ 

«Qh, yee,” the old man answered, and 
he gave Roger his hand. «We shall be 
very pleased to have you. They said that 
you were engaged to be married to the 
young woman.” 

«““My!’? answered Chloe, «has she 
told already !’’ and she laughed, while 
Roger blushed, and mumbled a confession 
of the fact. 

«« Well, you must come and see how we 
livein our families without being married.” 

«I have been reading something about 
your system here,’’ said Roger, and he 
looked down at the volume of doctrine on 
the table. 

«I suppose it appears strange to you,”’ 
the elder returned. ‘But we try to live 
as Jesus Christ lived in all things. If 
you are a teacher, you will have read a 
great many books ’’— 


«« Not so very many,’’ Roger interposed, 
modestly. 

«And you will know that we are not so 
singular in our way of life as the folks 
around us have imagined. We are of 
an order which has appeared in every 
teligion.”’ 

«Yes, I know,” the young man ad- 
mitted. «It is the same principle that 
has led men out of the world in all ages. 
I understand that.” 

“Yee, The inspiration of the angelic 
life has never ceased, and you find its ef- 
fect in the celibacy of the Buddhists as 
well as the Roman Catholics, and the 
Essenes of the Hebrews.” 

Chloe looked at Roger with a novel awe 
for him as one to whom such esoteric 
things could be intelligibly spoken. 
Perhaps a little fear mingled with her 
pride; they removed him from her, and 
she brightened when, after the talk got 
farther away, Sister Candace appeared 
at the parlor, and brought her the hope 
of getting it back to familiar ground 
again. 

The elder said promptly : «:I hope you 
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have asked the young friends to stay din- 
ner with you, Candace.” 

«« Nay,’’ said the sister. 
got them dinner.”’ 

«« They must be your guests,’’ said the 
elder. 

«© Yee; we shall be much pleased,”’ she 
returned. 

«« And after dinner,’’ he said to Roger, 
«some of the sisters will show the young 
woman and yourself through the family 
houses. We shall see each other again 
before you go.”’ 

He went out, and the lovers followed 
the sister to a stairway descending toa 
basement at the end of the hall. Roger 
looked round after the old man. The 
sister explained to his returning glance, 
«« Elder Lindsley eats in the church-family 
house. He is one of the ministers.” 

She took her guests into a room where 
a table was laid with such abundance, 
simple and wholesome, that Chloe cried 
out at the sight: ‘Why, you look as if 
you had been expecting us, for a week, 
Candace !”’ 

«We are always expecting some one,”’ 
said thesister. «At least, we are always 
prepared.” 

««Do you mean,’”’ the young man de- 
manded, «‘that you give meals to any 
who come to you?”’ 

‘Yee, Give to him that asketh,’’ the 
sister returned. 

They seemed to be alone in the room 
with her; but if Chloe looked round, it 
was to glimpse, at a half-opened door, some 
vanishing face which had been fixed upon 
herself or on Roger. 

When Sister Candace had placed them 
at table, and gone out to get their dinner 
in the kitchen adjoining, it was not she 
who returned, but another sister, and it 
was still a third who came to take the 
things away. 

The same curiosity followed them or 
went before them in the dwellings they 
visited, after they had finished their din- 
ner, and the officer-sisters delivered them 
over to the other sisters. A rumor of 
their relation to each other seemed to 
have spread through the quiet communi- 
ty, and stirred it from its wonted calm. 
Perhaps some of them remembered Chloe 
when she was a little girl, and used to 
visit them with her grandfather. Perhaps 
it was enough that any young girl should 
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be among them with the young man she 
was going to marry. They were met 
everywhere by more sisters than sufficed 
to show them through the huge dwell- 
ings, which they explored in every part, 
with joyful outcry from Chloe at the per- 
fection of all the domestic appointments, 
apparent to her housekeeping instincts. 
She made Roger notice how sweet and 
clean the white-scrubbed floors were; 
how the windows shone, and not a speck 
of dust rested on chair or table, or even 
quivered in the pure air, which it was a 
pleasure to breathe. In the kitchen she 
said she should like to spend her whole 
life in such a place. She questioned 
the sisters about their way of doing 
their work, and their preserving and 
pickling. i 

From her superabundant joy in her 
own fate she flattered them in theirs, and 
pretended to wish she too could have 
such a room as many they saw, appointed 
for two sisters to dwell together, with 
two white beds, two rocking-chairs, two 
stands, and a sturdy wood stove, and rugs 
over the spotless floors. She should like . 
nothing better, she sighed, with a sweet 
hypocrisy; and she would not appear 
conscious of her interest for the sisters, 
singly or in groups, whom they met, and 
who greeted or pursued her with their 
eager eyes, as she came up and passed 
by, in helpless homage to a girl who was 
engaged to be married, and who would 
be important from that fact to women 
anywhere, let alone in a place where 
nobody ever got married. She put Roger 
forward when he was not sufficiently evi- 
dent. She laughed to him in pleasure 
with this or that ; she made jokes to him, 
and coquetted for him with the sisters. 

In one of the great rooms where the 
family meetings were held, she tried the 
spring of the floor which had been laid 
for the marching or dancing of the Sha- 
ker worship ; and as she stood in the cen- 
ter of the place, with her slender arms 
stretched out, and her reticule dangling 
from one wrist, and looked down to find 
her little feet beneath her deep ruffles, per- 
haps she knew that she made a charming 
picture, and wished to be envied. . 

It was at this moment that the old min- 
ister who had preached joined the group 
at the door, and smiled at her over the 
shoulders of the sisters. The little invol- 
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untary flutter among them spread elec- 
trically to her. She quailed in a depreca- 
tion half sincere, half saucy. 

«© Nay,’ the old man called to her. «It 
is no harm. Wouldn't you like to be a 
Shaker sister, and dance here with us?”’ 

««In this dress?’’ she cried, putting its 
worldly prettiness in evidence. 

«Yee, if you chose. As long as you 
wished to wear it we should not object.” 

«Oh, I never believed the Shakers were 
so wicked,’’ she said audaciously; and 
now she left her place, and came and 
sheltered herself next her lover, who was 
standing near the minister. 

«I was wondering,’ the old man said, 
still smiling kindly upon her, ‘whether 
you would like to look at the barns, and 
shops, and gardens. You have seen how 
we live ; you should see how we work.”’ 

«I am rather tired,’’ she began, with a 
glance at Roger. 

«Then the young man would like to 
come ?’’ the minister suggested. 

«Very much; I should like to come 
very much, indeed. And I should like to 
talk with you a little more about your life 
erent: 

Roger had not spoken with so much 
energy before ; there was almost passion 
in his voice, so that she looked at him in 
surprise. 

A shadow of vexation passed over her 
face, but left it fond again. 

« Well, then, I will wait for you in the 
office. But you mustn’t be very long. 
They will wonder what has kept us so, at 
grandfather’s.”’ 

« We will go as far as the office with 
you,” said the minister. «It is on our 
way. I must see the office-sisters, and 
give them their charges about not trying 
to make a Shaker of you. They are great 
hands for gathering folks in.” 

«Oh, I will look out for that !’’ the 
girl mocked back. 

« Well,’”? said the old man soberly, «I 
should like to have you realize that we 
are just a large family of brothers and 
sisters, and nothing else. There is noth- 
ing unnatural about us when you come 
to know us truly.” 

‘«‘ T don’t think there's anything strange 
_ about you, Elder Lindsley,”’ said the girl 
affectionately. ‘I used to want to be a 
Shaker sister, when I was little, and 
came here with grandfather ; and to-day 
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it’s brought it all back. I know that you 
are just like brothers and sisters, and 
more so than the real ones oftentimes ; 
and if—if— I know you think you are 
living the true life, and I only hope you 
won't look down on us too much, if we 
can’t.’? She laughed, but the elder re- 
plied seriously. 

«« Nay, you mustn’t think we look down 
on marriage, or condemn it; that is a mis- 
take that the world outside often makes 
concerning us. Jesus did not marry, but 
he made the water wine at a marriage 
feast. Hesaid that in heaven there was 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage, 
and Ann taught by her example that there 
could be no angelic life in marriage, but 
in freedom from marriage the angelic life 
could begin before death as well as after 
death. We do not say that marriage is 
wrong ; and we know that there are many 
happy marriages, which are entered into 
from pure affection. I am sure we all 
wish and hope that yours will be so.” 

«Oh, thank you, Elder Lindsley. We 
are both going to try to be good, and if 
we are wot happy—well, it won’t be 
Roger’s fault.’’ 

The old man smiled at the gay tears 
that came into the eyes she turned on her 
lover. But he resumed with increasing 
earnestness : ‘If it were my place to ad- 
vise you ’’— 

«Yes, yes! Itis!” 

«Or, if I were to counsel with you, I 
should warn you against the very strength 
of your affection. The love that unites 
young people cannot keep its promise of 
happiness. It seems to give all, but it 
really asks all. The man and the woman 
suppose that they love one another un- 
selfishly ; but it is the very life of such 
love that each should be loved again ; and 
this is not the law of heavenly love. If 
any one will prove the truth of what I 
say, let him think of what comes into the 
heart of the man or woman who loves, 
and doubts if he or she be equally loved 
again.”’ 

« Yes,’ said the girl, «That is what 
I have often thought, and I know that it 
is selfish. But we can make it unselfish ; 
and we are going to. That is, each one 
is going to try to live up toa higher 
robe.” 

The minister passed this vague expres- 
sion of a vague aspiration. ‘All we 
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say of Shakerism is that it is a city of 
refuge from self. It welcomes all who 
would be at peace; it gives rest. You 
must not think that we are not men and 
women of like nature with others, and that 
it has cost us nothing to renounce the 
Adamic order of life. We have had our 
thoughts and longings for wife, and hus- 
band, and children, and the homes they 
build. Nay, several among us have known 
all the happiness that the marriage rela- 
tion can give. and have voluntarily aban- 
doned it for the gospel relation. At the 
same time, as I said before, we do not 
condemn marriage. Marriage is the best 
thing in the world, but not the best thing 
out of the world. Few things are more 
pleasing to us than the sight of a young 
couple living rightly in their order; and 
we honor, as much as any one, a father 
and mother dwelling together at the end 
of a long life, with their children and 
their grandchildren around them. Only, 
even in those cases, we remember that 
marriage is earthly and human, and our 
gospel relation is divine.’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, indeed !”’ said the girl, gen- 
erously. 

They were at the office gate, where 
Roger and the minister left her. «TI 
won't be long,’’ Roger said. She looked 
round over her shoulder, after they turned 
away, and caught her lover looking back. 
She swept the environment with a light- 
ning glance, and then flung him a swift 
kiss, and demurely mounted the office 
steps, and went indoors. 


JIN, 


Burton did not return for a long while, 
and Chloe, where she sat in talk with the 
office-sisters, made excuses for him from 
timetotime. Atlastshe saw him through 
the window at the office gate. Elder 
Lindsley had come back with him, but 
he seemed to be taking leave of him 
there; and she heard him saying: «It 
is something that requires serious reflec- 
tion. It is not to be decided rashly.”’ 

‘‘T shall do nothing rash,” the young 
man replied. ‘But if I see the truth ’— 

The old man lifted his hand in a sort of 
deprecation, and walked away. Roger 
came up the steps and into the parlor, with 
a face that made the girl laugh. 

‘‘T don’t wonder you’re scared,’’ she 
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began. «But if it’s late, I’m as much to 
blame as you are, I guess. I didn’t notice 
till a minute ago that it was nearly four. 
But now I think we better be going. 
I don’t know what grandmother will 
think.”’ 

«JT will get the horse,’’ said Burton, 
with the same air of distraction. 

When they were in the chaise again, 
and driving away, after as many fare- 
wells from her, smiled and nodded at the 
office-sisters, as he would stay for, she 
broke out: ‘Well, I have had the gveat- 
est time! Don’t you believe, I had to tell 
the sisters all about how we first met, and 
everything ! They were just as pleased 
to know as anybody; and they asked 
when we expected to be married, and 
whether we Were going to keep house, or 
stay on with father; and how old you 
were, and I was; and whether your 
father and mother were living, and you 
belonged to church; and I don’t know 
what else! I guess you’ll think I was 
pretty silly to talk with them so; andI 
don’t know but I was; but I saw they did 
want to know so. They were veal nice, 
too; and they did make a set at me, just 
as Elder Lindsley said they would. They 
asked me whether I saw anything about 
their life I didn’t like, for they wanted 
to know oftentimes how it seemed to the 
world outside ; and when I praised it up, 
and said I didn’t see a thing in it that 
wasn’t just as sweet as it could be, and 
you didn’t either, that gave them a 
chance, and they said the whole family 
had taken the greatest fancy to us, and 
why couldn’t we come and live with 
them? I couldn’t hardly believe my 
ears, but they were in dead earnest; 
they ave so innocent. I tried to laugh 
it off; and I told them we would, may- 
be, when we were old folks; but they 
said they had old folks enough, and they 
wanted young people to join them. They 
told me all about Mother Ann, and the 
persecution they used to suffer, here; and 
about their spiritual experiences; and 
they talked their doctrine into me good 
and strong, so that I began to get a little 
bit frightened, one while ; I didn’t know 
what they would say next. I guess they 
saw that, because they began to turn the 
subject. They had lots of stories about 
the different visitors, and what they 
seemed to expect tc see; and how they 
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“CIN ONE OF THE GREAT ROOMS, SHE 


wanted to go all through the dwelling” 
houses, and couldn’t understand how 
they were just like any other private 
house. I guess we have been partic- 
ularly privileged, because they said it 
was only when they saw folks really 
cared that they let them go through. 
They all admire you, Roger,” she went 
on, with a fond look at his dreamy face ; 
«and I guess if they could get hold of 
you, they wouldn’t trouble much about 
gathering me in!” She laughed at her 
own words, and did not mind his con- 
tinuing grave. ‘‘One of the sisters said 
they wanted educated people to help 
spread the truth among people from the 
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world outside when they came to meet- 
ing; and another said that gone look in 
your face made her think of prophesying; 
but I told her that it was nothing but 
mooning, and we got into a perfect gale. 
But if you did join the Shakers, Roger, 
I guess they’d pet you up enough, and 
they wouldn’t object to all the poetry you 
were amind tomake. Why, Roger, what 
zs the matter?”’ 

«With me?’’ asked the young man, 
with a sudden turn toward her. 

«Yes; you haven’t spoken a word since 
we started; and I do believe this is the 
first time you've even looked at me!” 
There was a little note of indignation in 
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her voice, which was half a tremor of 
laughter, for though he was staring hard 
enough at her now, he seemed not to see 
her. ‘‘Has anything happened? Did 
Elder Lindsley say something you didn't 
like? You look ascross as two sticks !” 

‘«‘]’m not cross,’’ Burton began. ‘ He 
said nothing that wasn’t perfectly ’’— 

“Did ke make a set at you, too? I 
didn’t believe he would, after he warned 
me soagainst the sisters. But didn’t you 
think he spoke beautifully about marriage, 
—praising it up, the way he did?” 

«“« Praise up marriage!’’ the young man 
echoed. ‘He condemned it.”’ 

‘‘Not at all! He said it was the best 
thing in the world. Didn’t you hear him 
say they did not condemn it?” 

«Yes, but he said that in the heavenly 
order ’’— 

«©Oh, well, he had to say that because 
he was aShaker. He had to defend him- 
self, somehow.’’ 

Roger looked at the gay, bright face so 
close to his shoulder, and whatever he 
might have answered, he said nothing. 

«But l/zke the Shakers,’’ sheran on. ‘(7 
think they are as nice as they can be; 
and if folks want to live the way they do, 
I don’t see as anybody has a right to say 
anything. Howsweet the sisters do look ; 
and so clean! And the brothers, all of 
them, with their hair all coming down 
their necks, that way, and their white 
collars close up under their chins? But 
it seems very funny the men should let 
their hair grow long, and the women crop 
theirs off short. You know they have it 
cropped off short under their caps?’”’ 

‘«©No; I didn’t know that.’’ 

«Yes. Sister Candace said so when I 
was fixing mine. But she said mine was 
—she said nicer things about it than you 
ever did, Roger. Why, how absent-mind- 
ed you ave/ What were you thinking 
about then—just that very minute?” 

“JT? JT wasn’t saying anything!” 

“Of course, you were not! And I 
don’t believe you were thinking anything 
either, if the truth was known. What 
was it you and Elder Lindsley were 
talking about there at the gate? You 
said, «If I see the truth’— I guess 
the sisters thought you were going to 
prophesy !"’ 

‘©Oh!”’’? Roger came to himself in an 
outcry which seemed partly a recogni- 
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tion of the fact, and partly a burst of per- 
plexity. He tried several times to find 
the next word, but the reins slipped from 
his hands, and he groped, as if in the dark, 
for them on the floor of the chaise, before 
he spoke again. ‘It was something we 
had been talking about. Why did it seem 
so strange to you that the sisters should 
want us to join them?” He looked at 
her now steadily, but with the vagueness 
that was always in his eyes. ‘ Did you 
think they hadn’t a right to do it?”’ 

«© Of course, they had a right to do it! 
If they believe they’re leading the angelic 
life, it’s only common charity for them to 
want other folks to lead it, too.”’ 

He winced a little, as if at a lurking 
mockery in her answer, but he asked: 
«And should you blame Elder Lindsley 
if he had tried to persuade me, as the 
sisters tried to persuade you ?”’ : 

She hesitated a moment. “I don’t 
know as I should.” She added gaty: 
‘‘But 1 wish I could have heard what he 
said, and what you said back.”’ 

«« And what should you think,’ he re- 
turned, austerely, ‘if I told you that I 
said nothing back?”’ 

«‘T don’t understand you, Roger,’’ she 
answered with a tender anxiety, and she 
tried to steal her hand into that hand of 
his which lay on his knee nexttoher. But 
his hand was gathered into a fist, and she 
failed, and withdrew herself intoher corner 
of the chaise. ‘What do you mean?”’ 

‘‘T mean,’’ he burst out, «‘ that there is 
no answer to make to them; that their 
doctrine is right, and their life is right.” 
He seemed to wish to go on, but the im- 
pulse that had carried him so far failed 
him. 

She was too Puritan in race to let him 
shrink from the logic of his words. 
“Then you would like to be a Shaker 
yourself,’ she said, gravely, and she 
looked steadily at him from as great a 
distance as she could make between them 
in the chaise. 

He held his face doggedly away. 
«Didn't you tell the sisters pretty much 
the same thing ?”’ 

“That isn’t the question,’ she an- 
swered more gently. «I told them I saw 
nothing to blame in their way of life.” 

‘“‘A thing cannot be blameless and yet 
be an error,’’ he interrupted. «They 
are right, or they are wrong.”’ 
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That was logic, too; and she could not 
gainsay him. In her silence he went on: 
‘‘ Nothing that Elder Lindsley said con- 
vinced me; he tried to hold me back. 
But I saw the truth for myself, in the 
light of the gospel—that shined round 
about me, suddenly, as it shone round 
Paul. Those people have found peace— 
and all the rest of the world is at war. 
By their fruits ye shall knowthem. It 
must be that they are right! They live 
as brothers and sisters—as angels. Yes, 
it is the angelic life!”’ 

She only repeated : «Then you would 
like to be a Shaker yourself.”’ 

He did not answer her directly. <I 
can remember my own father and mother, 
even. They thought all the world of each 
other, but they were always disputing 
and quarreling ; and look around at all 
the married people! Every house is a 
scene of contention. Will against will, 
always! Your grandfather and grand- 
mother, who have lived together for fifty 
years, do they agree? But the Shakers 
have peace; the kingdom of heaven has 
come to them on earth.”’ 

«Then you would like to be a Shaker, 
too,” she repeated again, but less harshly 
than before. 

«I can be nothing without you, Chloe! 
We should not care less for each other, 
but—differently. Let us both—I have had 
this day a vision of the truth, and now I 
see that all we have thought, all we have 
hoped, from our—our—love, is a mistake, 
a snare, a delusion! But there is another 
love! There are brothers and sisters 
there who were once husbands and wives. 
I feel bound as much as they were. But 
we could join the Shakers, and he as free 
as they are—as the angels are— I have 
hurt your feelings !”’ 

« Ah,” cried the girl, «you don’t know 
what you’ve done! It isn’t my feelings 
you’ve hurt!’? And perhaps in these 
words she meant to express what was 
otherwise unsayable : the wound to some- 
thing deeper than feeling, to her woman- 
hood itself, to what was most sacred and 
most helpless in it. ‘Do you expect me 
to argue with you, Roger? To tell you 
that I wish to be your wife, if you don’t 
- wish to be my husband ?” 

“No, no! Surely not that! I only 
wish you to see this step as I do, and to 
take it with me,” 
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She slowly shook her head, and he 
added : 

«For I can never take it without you!”’ 

‘Yes, you can, Roger !’’ she returned. 
‘And you will, if you are convinced. 
But are you really, really in earnest ? No, 
you needn’t tell me!’’ She was silent, 
and then she said, desolately, « Well, I 
won’t stand in your way! I knew I 
wasn’t equal to you’’— 

‘«Chloe!”’ 

‘And I always thought something 
would happen. .Oh, I guess I’m pun- 
ished enough for going to the Shakers 
with you!”’ 

“It was providential—it was ordered, 
Chloe. Come back with me, and Jet us 
talk it over with them ; and then, if you 
CaiitaseceniteacminG Oni 

«You'll give it up, and come away 
with me? No, thank you, Roger! I 
won’t be a stumbling-block to you, and 
I would sooner die than— J don’t blame 
you ; and I want you should go back to 
the Shakers. Yes, Ido! Right now !”’ 
She laid her hands upon the reins, and 
the old horse was only too willing to 
stop. 

«« Chloe, I will never go without you!” 

«You will never go wth me. And 
now, if you havea grain of pity in you, 
you'll get out, and let me go home alone. 
I can find the way, if you’re not here to 
blind me! My head’s all in awhirl—I 
can’t take it in! I thought we had the 
highest claim to each other; and that 
there was something — something we 
oughtn’t to give up, even for the sake of 
getting to heaven. / wouldn’t have done 
it. But I don’t blame you, Roger, if you 
don’t see it so. I can’t go to the Shakers 
with you, but you can go, and I will 
let you, freely; and if it is on your 
conscience, I will never have one hard 
thought of you—and I zwzsh you to go— 
Oh!’ She broke into a passion of grief, 
which was partly a passion of astonish- 
ment, as he rose to obey her, and pre- 
pared to get down from the chaise to the 
ground, 

“Roger, Roger! are you really going 
to leave me?”’ 

«You said to do it ’’— 

«But what shall I do?” she pleaded, 
piteously. «What shall I say to them at 
grandfather’s ?”’ 

«I will remain, and take you home ; 
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and I will tell them myself. There is 
no haste. I will go home with you—to 
your grandfather’s—your father’s. We 
can go back to Birchfield, and I will tell 
your father—I will explain to him’’— 

He had sat down again, and taken the 
reins. She caught them fiercely from 
him. ‘Do you think I will let you ap- 
pear so before them? No! / will tell 
them; 7 will explain! And I will go 
down on my knees to them in shame. 
Yes, they were right about you, Roger 
Burton, and I was the simpleton—to be- 
lieve in you, to trust you. Oh, I am 
punished! Are you staying here because 
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you think I will change? If you stay, I 
will get out myself, and walk to grand- 


father’s !”’ 

«T will not make you walk, but I will 
follow you’’— and now he really dis- 
mounted. 


«« Don’t you dare!’’ she cried. «‘Oh, I 
forgive you, Roger! You don’t know 
how much I forgive you. You can never 
know.” 

She began to moan and to cry; she 
pulled weakly at the reins, and the old 
horse started on. 

Roger stood in the road and watched 
the chaise out of sight. 


(To be concluded in the February number.) 
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By JOHN B. TABB. 


Wuy fear thee, 


brother Death, 


That sharest, breath by breath, 


This brimming 


life of mine? 


Each draft that I resign 
Into thy chalice flows. 
Comrades of old are we; 
All that the Present knows 


Is but a shade 


of me: 


My Self to thee alone 
And to the Past is known. 
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Drawn by F. G. Attwood. 
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By EDWARD W. BoKX. 


of ees pastor of the fashionable city 
church and the minister of the hum- 
blest country meeting-house are alike in 
one respect, if dissimilar in many others: the charitable 
they both want the young man of to-day preacher. But, 
at church. Every pulpit utters the cry. whatevert he 
Yet the young men do not come, and the cause of the non- 
pastor looks at his elder, while the vestry- coming, it is the 
man stares at his rector, and each in turn young man. He 
asks: Why? He is ungodly, says the isto blame,—that 
average minister; he is indifferent to is, according to the clergy. But are the 
religious teaching, says the more con- clergy right in this assumption? Is it 
servative pastor. He is tired on Sunday not possible that some of the fault may 
from his week’s work, and sleeps away lie with the pulpit, and not entirely with 
the Sabbath church hours, says, perhaps, the young man? 


is ra * * 
a Zz | Beomee a period of I have talked with stewards of the 
7) aa two or three Methodist Church, with elders of the 


years past, hav- Presbyterian Church, with vestrymen of 
IN ot et ing in view the the Episcopal Church, and with church- 
WN a * writing of this men and laymen in general. I have 
iessin| Bea - article, I have probed their general views of the re- 
Ce canvassed both ligious needs of the day; I have had 
among and out- them apply these needs to young men ; 
side the young they have told me why young men 
men of my circle should come to church, and what they 
of acquaintance to try and see why they might expect when they came. I feel 
were more frequently absent from than satisfied that I have looked at the ques- 
present at church services. I have pur- tion from the different and more impor- 
posely put myself in the way of clergy- tant points of view, and the result of 
men, and tried to ascertain how close three years of this investigation has 
they seemed to understand the thoughts convinced me that the blame cannot 
and needs of young men. Whenever, be shifted entirely on the shoulders of 
in five different cities, I have seen an- young men. I have failed to find the 
nounced a series of «‘sermons for young young men with whom I have talked 
nen’? from some pulpit, I have at- either ungodly or disrespectful of sacred 
tended and heard one or more of them. matters; on the contrary, I have found 
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them just as desirous of attending church 
as the church is anxious to have them. 
A spirit of indifference I did find in some 
instances, but that is all; irreverence I 
failed to find in a single instance. The 


* 


AM fully convinced 
that the present atti- 


Se 


== 


tude of the church is 


=not conducive towards 
attracting young men 
closer to it, and it is 
not too much to say 
that they will never 
be brought into the 
church by the methods 
at present in vogue. When a clergyman 
gets the notion that he wants the young 
men of his neighborhood to come to his 
church, he, as a rule, adopts either one 
of two methods: he announces a series 
of ‘‘sermons for young men,’’ or he 
gives it out that he will give a series of 
Sunday evening talks on “the manly 
sports and amusements of the day.’’ 
This is the average minister’s method 
of attracting young men; it is what 
may be called the clerical bait. But do 
the young men respond? Of course not. 
And why should they ? 

Itis with the danger of erring rather on 
the side of the conservative, than it is to 
make exaggeration, when I say that dur- 
ing the past ten years I have listened to 
not less than thirty different sermons, or 
series of sermons, especially directed to 
young men. I am fresh from such a ser- 
mon asI write. Of all those sermons, I 
cannot, with one exception, which I heard 
five years ago, recall a single instance 
which gave me one profitable thought 
presented in such a manner that I could 
carry it away with me. Out of these 
thirty and odd sermons, fourteen of their 
preachers took the text of the prodigal 
son as the theme of their sermons. To 
me this parable is the commentary of 
Jesus Christ upon the character of God, 
—a revelation of God quite as much as 
it is a condemnation of youthful folly. 
And yet, in each of these sermons, the 
idea advanced was that of the riotous- 
living young man. That it is as mucha 
rebuke of narrowness within the Father’s 
house as riotous living without, seemed 
to be absolutely overlooked by these 
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question that naturally arises, therefore, 
is: if young men want to go to church, 
what keeps them away from it? And it 
is this phase of the question which I pur- 
pose to answer in this article. 


* 


men of the pulpit. Now I ask, in the 
name-of common-sense, what possible 
application can there be in such a con- 
stant treatment of the parable of the 
prodigal son to the needs of the active 
and respectable young man of to-day? 
What one point is there in common with 
the biblical wanderer and the average 
young man of these closing years of the 
nineteenth century, and what can he 
learn from the character? It may be 
all well enough to hold up this young 
man of the Bible as an example of re- 
formed unrighteousness to an audience 
of Five Points vagrants, in New York 
City, but what possible link of sympathy 
is there between this character and the 
young man of respectability and honor- 
able motives? Noclergyman has a right 
to assume that because a man does not 
goto church, or attends church at in- 
tervals, that he is a prodigal from his 
Father. And yet this is precisely what 
these sermons seemed to infer. It may 
be far more in the spirit of present things 
to say that the young man does not go 
to church because he feels that he derives 
so little benefit from what he hears. 

Nor is the mistake to attract young 
men with a series of «talks on manly 
sports’ a lesser one. In the first place, 
the young man knows more about the 
sports of the day than does the minister ; 
and, in the second place, he has just 
enough discrimination to recognize that 
the subject is simply chosen to attract 
him, and he feels, and rightly so, that 
the theme is one which has no place in 
the pulpit. He knows the wrong and 
right side of sports and amusements 
quite as well as does the minister, and, 
in the large majority of cases, he is within 
the proper limitations. All this a young 
man knows ; he does not go to church to 
hear his sports brought into the pulpit and 
discussed. His ideal is higher, and cor- 
rectly so. Nor does he ask, nor desire 
that a special «series of sermons for young 
men’’ of any sort shall be provided for 
him. 
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HAT he asks for 
Se Pise Gtisiellay: 
what is lacking 
in hundreds, 
yes, thou- 
sands of pul- 
pits through- 
out America : 
a comimon- 
N@teeuse:re- 
m= licien, a 
vigorous 
affirma- 
tive relig- 
ion to help 
him meet the requirements of his daily 
life. Hecan generally solve the prob- 
lems of his play-time, but he cannot 
always meet those which come to him 
in his work-hours. He wants to feel 
when he goes to church that there is a 
man in the pulpit who understands him, 
who knows and appreciates what are the 
problems which a young man must face, 
and who tells him in a clear, honest, prac- 
tical manner, how he must solve those 
problems. He does not need to be told 
that he must not swear ; that he must not 


* 


HE discourse of the average 
minister is absolutely unin- 
teresting to the great run of 

young men. However 
much I dislike person- 
,, ally to say this, it is 
? true. Sunday after 
Sunday the same 
ground of state- 
ment and ar- 
gument is 

threshed 
Ay. ©} over and 
< over. It 
is the one 
point turned over and over: Be good. But 
what a good life means is either left to 
the hearer’s inference, or is explained in 
such a prosaic manner as to leave nothing 
tangible in the mind. What reflection of 
the age in which we live, of the problems 
with which we have to grapple, is there 
in the average sermon? Dry statement 
follows trite maxim. Look into the faces 
of the average congregation, and it is sur- 
prising what little real attention is be- 
stowed upon what is being said. 


-be told what he must do. 
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drink; that he must not be adulterous. 
His own self-respect has taught him that. 
He does not want to be told what he must 
not do; his soul thirsts and hungers to 
He wants an 
affirmative religion ; not a negativecreed. 
His active life and his association with 
men and women of the world bring him 
face to face with social and ethical prob- 
lems which he does not understand, and 
when they affect his own welfare he knows 
not how to meet them. This is what he 
expects the pulpit to build for him—not 
the groundwork for a goody-goody boy, 
but the strong, honest, fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which he can rear a sterling 
character. In my own personal case I 
know only too well how often has Sun- 
day come to me with some moral problem 
uppermost in my mind which a lack of 
years and experience has made me inca- 
pable of solving. I have gone to church 
morning and evening hoping that some 
side-light might be thrown upon my 
problem from the pulpit. And have I 
received it? No, a hundred times no! 
That which I hada right to expect from 
the teacher in the pulpit was withheld. 


* 


The modern pulpit is sluggish and 
stagnant. Old church-goers have again 
and again confessed to me that «« Mr. —— 
was a little dry this evening, and the 
temptation to shut my eyes did come, I 
grant you.’’ Now this is why young men 
will not attend ninety-nine out of every 
hundred religious services : they lack in- 
terest. I must not be misunderstood and 
have thrown at me the accusation that 
the young man of to-day is a paragon of 
wisdom, and that he thinks he knows it 
all. He is not a paragon of wisdom nor 
anything else. ‘The assertion that he is too 
self-assertive comes principally from those 
whom he, in the very nature of things 
which prefers young manhood to old age, 
pushes to the wall. He does not claim 
to be any better than was his father as 
a young man, but neither is he any worse. 
At the same time, while he differs only in 
the minor sense that each generation 
must necessarily differ from the preceding 
one, it is unjust toask him to accept, in 
1894, the methods in vogue in 1824. With 
changing conditions come different de- 
mands, spiritual as well as material. 
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T is said by some 
that this) fact 
keeps young men 
from church at- 
® tendance; that 
they are occupy- 
ing more respon- 
sible positions in 
the business world 
than ever before, 
and that when 
Sunday comes 
they are too ex- 
hausted to go to 
church. If this is true of some, as it 
undoubtedly is, it is likewise true of a 
greater percentage that this very fact 
makes them the more desirous of listen- 
ing to that practical wisdom on Sunday 
which will make their tasks easier during 
the week. As a young man progresses 
in business, he naturally feels the need of 
a larger and broader knowledge, and if he 
knows that he can receive that knowledge 
in churchon Sunday, depend upon it that 
he will be found in his pew. But this is 
precisely what young men cannot and do 
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HE fact of the mat- 
ter is, that go into 
any of our large 
cities, and the min- 
isters who really in- 
terest young 
men, and draw 
them Sunday 
after Sunday to 
their churches, 
ean be counted 
on the fingers of 
one hand. It is 
not that 
interest- 
ing minis- 
ters exist 
in these 
cities, and 
tha tethie 
young men do not know of them. Wher- 
ever they do exist, they are quickly discov- 
ered, and their churches are soon thronged 
with young men, showing plainly that 
young men will attend church when they 
know that there isa man inthe pulpit who 
will say something tointerest them. Why 
was it that men, old and young, always 
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not find in Sunday pulpit discourses. 
Again and again have young men told 
me that they can remain at home Sunday 
mornings or evenings, go into their 
father’s libraries, turn to some standard 
work, and derive more actual benefit and 
mental refreshment than if they went 
with their family to church. I know one 
young man of splendid character who re- 
sides in a small city and has heard the 
ministers of all its churches. He tells 
me that now, on Sunday mornings, he re- 
mains home, takes down the Bible, reads 
it himself, and extracts more actual help 
from one chapter of Proverbs than his ex- 
perience with the ministers of his city 
has taught him he can expect from their 
expositions. Nor is this instance a single 
one by any means. A well-stocked li- 
brary is to-day the successful rival of 
many a clergyman in the homes of hun- 
dreds of young men. It isn’t that they 
prefer the library ; they would gladly go 
to church if they could feel reasonably 
sure of listening to some sermon which 
would be of help to them,—or interest 
them for that matter. 
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thronggd to hear Henry Ward Beecher ? 
Because they felt that there was a man 
who was one of them, and could and did 
enter into their lives. It wasn’t the glam- 
our of a great reputation which kept 
young men close to Mr. Beecher for years 
and years. Nor is it such a glamour or 
the reflection of past associations which 
gives Lyman Abbott an audience each 
Sunday composed two-thirds of young 
men, and makes him the most desired of 
speakers at college commencements. It 
is because Dr. Abbott knows young men, 
and they know it, and they come to him. 
It is a common remark made of St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal Church, in Philadel- 
phia, that so many men attend the ser- 
vices that there is scarcely room for the 
women, What is it that draws young 
men by the scores to hear the rector of 
that church, the Rev. S. D. McConnell, 
preach? What is it that makes the lead- 
ing bankers of Philadelphia, its railroad 
presidents, its foremost physicians and 
lawyers, and the most important business 
men of this city attend this church? It 
is because the practicalities of daily life 
are dealt with in this pulpit by a man 
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who knows men, who meets them in busi- 
ness life, and rubs up against every phase 
of a city’s pulsations. The same might 
be said with equal truth of Dr. Meredith, 
of Brooklyn ; of Dr. Egbert, of St. Paul ; 
of Dr. Service, of Detroit ; of Dr. Rains- 
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T is a lamentable 
fact that the aver- 
age minister of 

the day—I speak 
| \ now of the many 
and not of 
the few —is 
wholly out 
of touch 

- with the 

times in 

Hy). which he 

" lives. The 

modern 

requirements are as an unopened book 
to him. With a tenacity which does 
hin: no credit, he clings to the tradi- 

tions of a generation ago. The real, liv- 

ing world, the world in which men move 

and have their daily being, is an enig- 
ma to him. The pulsations of the great 
business world, in which the men of 
his congregation move every day, and 
where they have the greatest need of the 
ministrations of his office, are unknown 
to him. He never goes into it ; he never 
seeks it. He lives with his books, rather 
than with men. The great fault here 
seems to me, sometimes, to lie in the fact 
that we educate the goody-goody boys of 
our families to be ministers. Let a boy 
give indication that he is apart from the 
great world, is studious when other boys 
are at play, has inclinations for ethereal 
rather than material things, and that boy 
is at once destined for the ministry. His 
boyhood is spent away from the world of 
boyhood. He is carefully nurtured, and 
his every thought toward the unpracti- 
cable is encouraged. 

He goes direct from 

a misspent boyhood 

into a seminary, and 

from the seminary 
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is not an indication of 
religious degeneracy that 
the young man wants shorter 
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ford, of New York; and of Dr. Purves, of 
Princeton,—preachers upon whose words 
young men fairly hang, because they feel 
that the message which they speak has 
in it something which they can feel, un- 
derstand, and take into their lives. 


% 


he goes into the pulpit to teach men and 
women how to live in a world of which he 
has never been a part. Life means noth- 
ing to such a man, and he conveys pre- 
cisely that meaning to those who listen to 
him. ‘We don’t expect our ministers to 
be business men,’’ is the apology usually 
made. Then, pray, how are they to under- 
stand the needs of the business men of 
their congregation? If they have not ex- 
actly the same need of practical business 
judgment in their affairs as have men of 
other trades and professions, they at least 
might secure the knowledge of it, and 
know what the spirit of the business 
world is and means. ‘They deal with 
higher thoughts,”’ is another excuse. But 
of what value are higher thoughts, if they 
cannot be applied to material facts? 
Excuse these things as we may, e€x- 
plain them away as we choose, the fact re- 
mains that the crying need of the Ameri- 
can pulpit is for men who are more in 
touch with the world-at-large,—in other 
words, who have an intelligent knowledge 
of those elements which enter into and 
form the greater part of nearly all men’s 
lives. And until a greater number of men 
who understand the world, and have 
rubbed their shoulders against it, come 
into our pulpits, the attendance of young 
men at church will be what it is to-day, 
if it does not grow even less. It is not 
meeting the exigencies of the case to say 
that this is asking fora religion of the 
head rather than the heart. The spiritual 
and the material cannot be separated very 
far when it comes to a question of a man’s 
needs. The young man simply asks, when 
he goes to church; that he will be mentally 
interested at the same time that he is spir- 
itually benefited. He does not ask for 
“light talk;’’ he asks simply for com- 
mon-sense, every-day truths plainly put. 
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sermons than did his forefathers. But he 
does want them, and he will go where he 


will get them, And just here is where the 
21 
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Episcopal Church is adding so largely to 
its membership of young men by its twen- 
ty-minute sermons. To be compelled to 
listen to a thirty-five or forty-minute ser- 
mon is not only asking too much of peo- 
ple nowadays, but it is unnecessary. If 
a man be of the proper mental caliber, he 
can say all he need say, on any given 
subject, in twenty or twenty-five minutes. 
A man rises from a good sermon of that 
length in a refreshed state of mind—he 
rarely does from a forty-minute sermon 
which must, of necessity, have offended 
the laws of concentration and condensa- 
tion. In every branch of our literature, 
the order is, concentration. Space and 
time are alike valuable commodities in 
journalism. Why should they be of less 
value in the pulpit? The minister of 
to-day must remember that he is not the 
only fount of intellectual or moral inspi- 
ration in the community, as was true a 
hundred years ago. He talks to-day to 
a far more intelligent and broad-minded 
audience than did his predecessors of 
Puritan times. Men and women are 
thinking more for themselves than ever 
before. The minister can better hope to 
suggest than toteach. Therefore, should 
his sermons be more compact, filled with 
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OME will argue 

He. that the real dif- 
ficulty is not with 
the minister : that it 
is fundamental, and 
concerns the church. 
It has been asserted 
that cumbersome 

b creeds contradict 
the word which 
often comes from 
the pulpit. This 
. naturally touches 
the intelligent 
young man who 
] has been taught 
that Christ does 
not teach dogma, but life. 
The church again, it is often 
claimed, is too exclusive. Naturally, no 
proud-spirited young man will come to 
hear the gospel as a mere courtesy. 
Analogous to this, is the criticism that 
forms of worship in vogue in some of 
our churches fail to give the young a 
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a living knowledge of the times rather 
than of a borrowed knowledge from his- 
tory. Things of the present are upper- 
most in the minds of the people of to- 
day, and this example and this tendency 
the young man, of all others, is absorb- 
ing. And when he goes to church he ex- 
pects, and has a right to expect, that he 
will find the pulpit up to the times,—or, 
to use one of his own pet phrases, “up 
to date.’’ 

The minister of the present cannot af- 
ford to be behind the times in thought 
or method. He should rather be in ad- 
vance of them. But if hecannot be that, 
let him at least be abreast of modern 
thought. If he seeks for illustrations in 
his sermon, let him go to modern life 
instead of history, or even to the Bible. 
A modern illustration of bravery, such 
as occur daily all around us, will be far 
more effective and better understood than 
if the heroism of David before Goliath 
be employed. The church is sticking too 
closely to traditions in these times, and 
its ministers are to blame. The living 
present is always the most interesting to 
those who make it and comprise it, and the 
clergyman of to-day should, of all men, 
feel this, and govern himself accordingly. 
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part. With these criticisms I have not 
sought to deal in this article. The min- 
ister is an important, if not the most im- 
portant, figure in the church. As he 
is, so, very likely, will be his church. 
And, as he preaches, as he presents 
himself; as he is, or is not, a living 
example of «‘know thyself,” so, in like 
proportion, will the young men come to 
his church or absent themselves from it. 
For the present, it is better to treat with 
the minister. Let him show that he is 
a man of the day, that he realizes that 
he belongs to the nineteenth century, that 
he knows what is going on around him, 
that his young manhood is not so far be- 
hind him but that he can recall it, and 
the problem of the young man and the 
church will be solved. The young man 
will be there, and he will bring to the 
church that same zest, that same vigor, 
and that same glowing enthusiasm ina 
spiritual way which he is bringing, in a 
material sense, to the business world, 
and which is making him a factor there. 


Drawn by J. Wagrez. 
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By FRANCOIS COPPEE. 


ESIRE Muguet, designer and en- 
graver of anatomical plates, the 

man who has sketched so many brains, 
lungs, hearts, livers, spleens, and intes- 
tines for Testevuide & Co., the famous 
publishers of medical works, on Antoine 
Dubois street, had not, as you may well 
imagine, originally chosen this useful, 
but somewhat repulsive branch of art. 
When, in the evening courses at the 
School of Design, he drew, charcoal or 
stump in hand, from Houdon’s Kcorché, 
he had not the least presentiment of his 
coming fate, although face to face with 
that terrible figure, its muscles laid bare, 
and its skin stripped off as clean as 
that of anorange. For, to tell the truth, 
this Kcorché was quite disagreeable to 
him. A timid and well-behaved youth, 
he thought it carried the nude alto- 
gether too far; so when, having pro- 
gressed somewhat, he was allowed by his 
master to drop the man without skin, and 
attack the Apollo Belvidere and Venus 


Pudica, he felt greatly relieved, and went 
on with real pleasure copying these two 
divinities, which, though devoid of float- 
ing draperies and vine leaves, had had, 
at any rate, the decency to keep their 
skin on. : 

Like so many others, Désiré Muguet, 
in his youth, had had his dreams of suc- 
cess and glory. But nowadays, with but- 
ter so high, such dreams have often to be 
dismissed. I have known in a little café 
of Batignolles a poet who was wont to 
shrug his shoulders when the name of 
Victor Hugo was spoken in his hearing ; 
he now earns forty sous a day by com- 
posing every morning, standing before 
his shaving-glass, a couple of lines ad- 
vertising a certain soap. And really he 
is not to be pitied, for a franca line is very 
fair pay. Unfortunately, the soap-dealer, 
because of the cost of advertising, will 
take only two lines per diem. Once the 
thoughtless poet, having ventured on a 
quatrain, came near losing his job. 
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Désiré Muguet, who in his youth had 
been looked upon as 4n artist of promise, 
and of whom for ashort time the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts had expected great things, 
would naturally have been perfectly satis- 
fied to sell his paintings at the rate of 
three thousand or four thousand francs 
per square centimeter. But, unfortu- 
nately, in his twenty-ninth year,—the 
limit of age,—he had failed in the com- 
petition for the Prix de Rome. Yet the 
subject was a fine one: « Themistocles 
Imploring the Hospitality of Admetus, 
King of the Molossi.’? His composi- 
tion was a good one; only just think 
of it! he had forgotten the dogs, the Mo- 
lossian dogs. The jury concluded that he 
lacked imagination, and awarded the 
prize to Petraz, who, because he, on that 
day, did not forget the famous dogs, has 
made his way famously, got important 
orders, become a member of the Institute, 
secured a handful of decorations, and is 
to-day painting the portraits of our most 
illustrious contemporaries, so wan and 
on so dim a background that they seem 
to have been done in starch at the bottom 
ofacellar. Unlucky! This motto Désiré 
Muguet might fairly have had printed in 
black, glazed type upon his letter paper, 
had he not, poor fellow, been obliged to 
use for his rare correspondence cheap 
wrapping paper bought at the grocer’s 
across the way. 

Yet, at his birth, he had had a great 
piece of good luck, the very greatest, in 
my humble opinion. His parents were 
honest people. You say this is a very 
common matter. Not so common as you 
think. And you, my materialistic friend, 
do not smile so! You have been long 
enough dinning in our ears your famous 
laws of heredity. Why not admit that 
love of right may be transmitted as well 
as the gout, and that one may inherit 
virtuous as well as arthritic tendencies. 
I will not press my theory farther ; it is 
not infallible. Only it is certain that 
Désiré derived from his parents a good 
solid conscience, made up of honor 
and kindliness, something, all wool, that 
would wear, and which was to keep his 
heart warm as long as he lived. 

Désiré Muguet’s father held the hum- 
ble, but respectable, position of a bank 
porter. Is there any mysterious relation 
between scrupulous honesty, on the one 
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side, and, on the other, a full-skirt coat of 
gray-blue cloth and a cocked hat? Prob- 
ably ; for you may intrust a pocketbook 
stuffed with thousand-franc notes to any 
man so dressed, although he may have 
for his own private enjoyment nothing 
more than a few coppers ; you may let 
him run from morning to night among all 
the temptations of Paris without his ever— 
at any rate, the case is extremely rare— 
being tempted to take the express for Brus- 
sels. A comforting proof this that, as a 
whole, the sons of Adain are far less ras- 
cally than some pretend. As for Father 
Muguet, he was the model of bank-porters, 
and, besides, so excellent a specimen of 
the husband and father, that he heroi- 
cally gave up his tobacco when he saw 
that his wife, a skilful needlewoman, 
was spoiling her eyes by working at her 
trade till midnight in order to meet the 
increased expenses caused by little Dé- 
siré’s birth. 

This mother, though a humble work- 
ing woman, had transmitted to her son 
an extreme sensitiveness, a delicate, let 
us say it, an aristocratic way of feeling 
and thinking. Such women are not rare 
in the humbler Paris world. This one 
was very glad when her boy manifested a 
remarkable gift for drawing. ‘‘ He may 
become a great artist,’’ she then said to 
Father Muguet, who was a little troubled 
at the child’s vocation, but very proud, 
after all, when the little fellow brought 
him, on his birthday, two pages of noses 
and ears, and a Vitellius in two colors, 
drawn from the bust. 

For long years the parents practised all 
sorts of self-denial to enable Désiré to 
follow his artistic studies. The father’s 
mustache turned gray, and the mother’s 
refined face became wrinkled, whilst Dé- 
siré remained a simple dauber, unable to 
earn his living. Honest and sensitive as 
he was, he suffered from this, and re- 
proached himself with forcing this life of 
privations upon his parents. Many times 
he proposed to them to give up his hopes 
and take to humbler work ; but the good 
couple bravely refused their consent, and 
deceived by Désiré’s success at school, 
retained their confidence in his future. 
As for him, being by nature quite modest, 
he soon came to doubt it himself. 

The truth is that he had not a spark of 
genius, of originality. The utmost that 
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he could have done, by dint of much 
effort and will, was to acquire some facil- 
ity in painting faithful, conscientious 
portraits. But, as his drawing was irre- 
proachably correct, his master, an old 
pupil of Ingres,—whom the students 
nicknamed Colonel of Pompiers, — set 
Désiré as an example to his comrades, 
The good fellow was not at all spoiled by 
this praise; in fact, he blushed at it. 
Still, it caused him some illusions ; kept 
him satisfied with his cheap triumphs as 
‘««good pupil,’’ with an honorable rank in 
conipetitions, with the «very good”’ of 
the professor. 

He was not wholly dependent on his 
family. Full of good will, he sought 
everywhere for work, and occasionally 
found some poorly remunerated job; a 
portrait to paint, some lessons to give. 
He tried, also, working for the illustrated 
papers, but with poor success, for he 
lacked facility, and was unable to impro- 
vise a picturesque sketch. 

On the whoie, his youth was sad 
enough. An exemplary son, he saw 
his beloved parents grow old in poverty 
on his account, and from a sense of duty 
he abstained from all pleasures and dis- 
tractions ; sometimes even asked him- 
self, shudderingly, whether he had not 
missed his career, and what was to be- 
come of him. 

A catastrophe answered. His father 
died suddenly, and his mother, suffering 


from a disease of the eyes that in a few_ 


months left her almost blind, had to give 
up her work. Désiré was then thirty 
years old, and had just missed the Prix 
de Rome, because he had left out the dogs 
of the king of the Molossi. Misfortunes 
were crowding about him ; but to men of 
the right temper adversity is a strong in- 
centive to effort. 

He at once gave up all his artistic am- 
bition, his dreams of glory; it must be 
confessed that these were not as bright as 
once they had been. His mother must 
be taken care of, even if he had to do 
journeyman’s work. Some one had in 
former days proposed to him to design 
and engrave—for he had some skill with 
the burin—anatomical plates. For such 
work his great ability as draftsman 
fitted him admirably. He accepted the 
offers of Testevuide & Co., and our poor 
Désiré Muguet, with his flowery name 
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and flowery soul, who in former times 
almost fainted at the sight of blood, when 
he cut his thumb in sharpening his cray- 
ons, bravely overcame his repugnance, 
went daily to the amphitheaters, sta- 
tioned himself, sketch-book on his lap, 
near the dissecting tables, and copied 
from nature the revolting things he saw. 
It was horrible ; but he earned twelve or 
fifteen francs aday. From eight o’clock 
to eleven he was in those scientific char- 
nel-houses, before a heart perforated by 
an aneurism, a stomach devoured by 
cancer, a pair of lungs riddled by tu- 
bercles. He worked at his sketch mi- 
nutely, conscientiously, as he used to 
work when, in the Musée des Antiques, he 
drew Polyhymnia, or the Discobolus. 
Then,at home, after breakfast, in the little 
apartment on the fifth floor, La Harpe 
street, the poor fellow bent over his 
copper plate, and till evening engraved 
another hypertrophied heart, another can- 
cerous stomach, or another pair of phthis- 
ical lungs. Not cheerful work, certainly ; 
but work that procured coal for the stove, 
bread for the cupboard, and kept the pot 
boiling on the kitchen stove, and near 
him, as he wrought, his mother, with her 
poor eyes protected by a green shade, 
peacefully -:nitted a woolen stocking. 

Had the consciousness of duty accom- 
plished driven out all regret for the past? 
Not quite ; for when he gave up high art 
and became a painter of surgical cases, 
Désiré not only renounced his little tri- 
umphs at the Ecole des Beaux Arts and 
the periodical compliments of the Colonel 
of Pompiers, he also—and this was far 
more painful—tore from his heart a nas- 
cent affection. 

At the Louvre he had become acquaint- 
ed with Miss Clara, like himself a poor 
painter, who earned her bread by copying 
and by givinglessons. She and her father, 
a paralytic old man, whose only income 
was a meager pension, lived in Neuilly 
on the ground floor of alittle house with a 
garden attached. Désiré firstnoticed Miss 
Clara’s pretty eyes one day when she had 
brought her easel in front of the « Drop- 
sical Woman ;’’ but he was so very timid 
that she had time to finish her copy—very 
imperfectly, it must be said—of Gerard 
Dow’s masterpiece before he ventured to 
address her. She had nearly completed, 
on a new canvas, Titian’s entombment, 
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when Désiré, on pretext of 
borrowing a tube of Veronese 
green, finally entered into a 
conversation with her. Their 
idyl, so slow in its development, 
always had for a background 
some famous picture. It was 
before Ruysdael’s « Bush” that 
they confessed their love to 
each other ; it was in the pres- 
ence of the «‘Joconda’’ that he 
presented her with the betroth- 
alring. Clara had just begun 
upon Greuze’s ‘‘ Broken Jug,”’ 
when Désiré told her of his 
doublemisfortune,—his father’s 
death, and his mother’s partial 
blindness,—and they had to acknowledge 
that they were too poor and had each too 
many burdens to think of marrying. The 
pure-hearted couple had separated, each 
avoiding looking into the other’s eyes lest 
he should see tears there. Since then ten 
years had passed, but Désiré had not for- 
gotten the gentle copyist ; he heard but 
seldom of her andvaguely. She had lost 
her father and was giving lessons in vari- 
ous young ladies’ schools. 

To all these misfortunes was added an- 


“HE WOULD 


WORK FOR THREE INSTEAD OF TWO, THAT IS ALL."’ 


other, a very ridiculous one. Though he 
was barely forty, his beard began to grow 
white. If it had behaved like other beards 
he would not have minded. But, by a 
most singular phenomenon, it turned only 
on one side, the left, that of the heart, so 
that with his bicolored beard the poor 
fellow looked like a walking advertise- 
ment sent out by the inventor of some dye- 
ing liquid or ointment. Désiré who, for 
economy’s sake wore his hats and jackets 
three years, had never, while looking in a 
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glass, found anything to admire in his 
looks, and was far removed from personal 
vanity. But this physical singularity 
which gave him two aspects, that of a 
young man on the right side, and of an 
old man on the left, quite disturbed him. 
He had a vague consciousness of being a 
monster. Everybody looked at him in 
the street ; he was getting nervous, and 
eaught himself wishing that new troubles 
might come and at last whiten the rest 
of his beard. ; 

Meanwhile, he was slowly making his 
way. The Testevuides were quite satisfied 
with his work. His last plates—a sarcoma 
of the kidneys, and a facial lupus vortex 
—had won for him the publisher’s praise. 
Hehad laid bysomething, andcould afford 
some luxuries to the dear old mother, 
whose eyes were certainly not worse. 
But, after all, his was a sad enough life. 

So on Christmas eve, working tilleleven 
by lamplight, engraving a madman’s 
brain, Désiré turned to his mother who 
was nodding by the stove, and, as he 
knew she was both very pious and some- 
what fond of dainties, he said to her: 

“Tf you feel strong enough, mother, 
I will take you to hear mass in St. Sever- 
in’s, and on our way back, as the meat- 
shops do not close this evening, we will 
buy something nice and have a little 
Christmas feast.’’ 

But the old lady did not feel like going 
out. 

‘Go alone, my boy. You can pray for 
both of us, and, meanwhile, I'll be read- 
ing mass here by the fire. Bring back 
some galantine and a bag of chestnuts.’’ 

And as he kissed her on the brow before 
leaving, she pressed him to her heart and 
added : 

«Poor boy, Christmas ought surely to 
bring you some happiness.” 

The weather was horrid: a black, damp, 
penetrating cold. Large flakes of snow 
fell and melted into mud on the pave- 
ment. Still, in the medieval streets wind- 
ing around the old church, more than 
one shop was ablaze, and things wore a 
holiday look. Housekeepers went about 
briskly, basket in hand, calling at the 
grocer’s and the meat-cook’s. From the 
wine-shops came the noise of songs and 
the clatter of dishes. Désiré, with his 
kind heart, shared in the joy of these poor 
people. But a tall girl in a plumed hat, 
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who was passing by, arm in arm, with a 
student, stared at him with her bold, im- 
pudent eyes, and burst out laughing, as 
she exclaimed : 

«Look at that fellow! Snow has fallen 
on only one side of his beard !”’ 

And suddenly saddened by this remind- 
er of his physical infirmity, poor Muguet 
stepped into St. Severin’s. 

This church, one of the Gothic jewels 
of old Paris, swarmed with people; in- 
numerable tapers dotted it with golden 
spots ; from the choir radiant with light, 
amid a cloud of incense, the joyful notes 
of the Venite Adoremus broke forth. Dé- 
siré Muguet, standing near cne of the 
pillars in the aisle, was trying to recalla 
prayer. He had long since left off attend- 
ing service regularly; he had become 
sadly indifferent ; but, spite of it all, his 
simple-minded, patient soul retained a 
measure of faith and religious hope. The 
parting words of his mother came back 
to him. Yes, Christmas was almost in 
duty bound to bring him a pleasant sur- 
prise, something like the paper of bon- 
bons he found in his shoes when he was a 
little boy. Was it to be his fate to grow 
old and die without having known of life 
anything else than its duties and burdens? 
He would not be exacting. He knew that 
the average lot is richer in mishaps than 
in good fortunes. Still, to be frank, his 
share of happiness had been very scanty 
and Providence was his debtor. 

He had had no chance—none at all; 
not even a little love. Suddenly he thought 
of Miss Clara and their little romance, 
especially of the day when in the Salon 
des Sept Cheminées, under the stern eye 
of Géricault’s ‘«‘ Wounded Cuirassier,’’ he 
had slipt his first billet-doux into the 
young girl’s paint-box. Alas! after the 
declaration, after the gift of the betrothal 
ring, they had been forced to renounce 
their loving projects because of family 
duties. And when Désiré, surprised weep- 
ing by his mother, had confessed to her 
his sacrifice, the good woman had cried 
also, but had added: «After all, my good 
boy, you did right. Your plans were not 
reasonable.”’ 

What had become of dear Clara? He 
had heard that she was now an orphan ; 
that she went from school to school giv- 
ing drawing lessons. She must have 
had her share of hardships, poor girl! 
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He was sure she had loved him; at the 
time they separated, she had, at his re- 
quest, kept his ring for friendship’s sake, 
—a poor, little, twelve-franc affair, that 
he had bought of a Jewish jeweler on 
Rambuteau street. 

These recollections saddened still more 
poor Désiré. He left the church, went to 
the meat-cook’s, had a slice of galantine 
cut, then bought of theAuvergnat at the 
corner a pound of hot chestnuts, and 
climbed again up his four flights of stairs. 

What is going on in his rooms? The 
door is ajar and he hears a woman’s voice, 
and something like a sob. At one o’clock 
in the morning! Good heavens! Has 
an accident occurred? Is his mother ill ? 
He goes in at once, and stops, stupefied. 

In the old arm-chair is sitting a woman, 
very pale, in a tattered black dress, and 
in front of her, holding the poor creature’s 
hands, as if to warm them, Mother Mu- 
guet is sitting on a stool. Is he dreaming? 
Now he recognizes the unfortunate crea- 
ture! ‘Those features, so delicate, in spite 
of their wanness, are hers ; those eyes, so 
hollow, yet so soft, are Clara’s eyes ; he 
has not seen them for ten years, but he 
never forgot them. 

«‘Clara!’’ he exclaims. 

And his mother, arising, puts both 
her hands on her son’s shoulders, and 
says, her voice trembling with emotion : 

«Yes, Clara; thy poor Clara, who has 
just been relating to me her life, the life of 
an honest and courageous young woman ; 
Clara, who lost her father two years ago, 
who has vainly tried to earn her bread by 
giving lessons, who has endured the great- 
est hardships, who was for three days—it 
breaks my heart to say it—in a night asy- 
lum, and who, unabletosecure admission to 
it this evening—you know they only keep 
peoplethere three days—thought of throw- 
ing herself into the Seine! Clara, who, 
in her despair, had one good 
inspiration, remembered that 
this was Christmas eve, 
the date of the birth of 
the God of love, and came 
to ask aid of the mother of 
her old lover, the old woman 
who, without knowing it 
or wishing it, had separated 
you, poor children. Was I 
not right to tell her that she 
is at home now, that we are 
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going to take care of her, poor dear, and 
that from this very evening she shall share 
my bed, after having shared our supper ?”’ 

Désiré was beside himself with joy. 
This, then, was his Christmas surprise ! 
He kissed his mother, fell at Clara’s feet, 
took her hand, bathed it with his tears, 
and started as he saw a ring shining 
there. He cast a quick, loving, wonder- 
ing glance at his poor friend’s face. She 
smiled—oh, such a pitiful smile !—and, 
in a feeble voice, said: 

“Yes! rather than let it go I should 
have starved.”’ 

Need I tell you that Désiré did not 
close his eyes during that Christmas 
night, thinking of poor Clara on. the 
other side of the wall, her head resting 
on the same pillow as his good old 
mother’s. How glad he was to have 
four hundred francs in the savings bank 
and three louis in his money-box! It 
was enough for the expenses of the wed- 
ding, which should take place as suvn as 
Clara’s cheeks had recovered some of 
their plumpness. 

After that! Well, he would work for 
three instead of two, that is all. For 
some time he had hardly been able to 
keep up with Testevuide’s orders. Let 
them come on now with their brains, 
lungs, hearts, spleens, livers, intestines, 
all attacked by the most abominable dis- 
eases,—he was ready. He would draw and 
engrave as many of them as they wished ; 
he would not wince at the dissecting 
tables in the Practical School. 

Happy Désiré! Decidedly, this Christ- 
mas was bound to make amends for the 
past and render him perfectly happy, for 
next morning, as he looked in his glass 
before washing his face, he saw that the 
right side of his beard had grown white 
during the night so full of emotions. So 
when Clara appeared, arm in arm with 
the old lady, Clara fully rest- 
ed, not sovery much changed, 
not grown so very old,—in 
truth, almost the Clara of old, 
spite of all her sorrows, he 
could show her a face that no 
longer looked likea dye-mer- 
chant’s sign, a kind and cor- 
dial face, with a white beard, 
», it is true, but in which shone 
eyes full of youth and of 
love. 
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A SONG BEFORE SAILING. 


By BLiss CARMAN. 


Winp of the dead men’s feet, 
Blow down the empty street 
Of this old city by the sea 
With news for me! 


Blow me beyond the grime 
And pestilence of time! 

I am too sick at heart to war 
With failure any more. 


Thy chill is in my bones ; 

The moonlight on the stones 

Is pale, and palpable, and cold; 
I aim as one grown old. 


I call from room to room 
Through the deserted gloom ; 
The echoes are all words I know, 
Lost in some long ago. 


I prowl from door to door, 

And find no comrade more, 

The wolfish fear that children feel, 
Is snuffing at my heel. 


I hear the hollow sound 

Of a great ship coming round, 

The thunder of tackle and the tread 
Of sailors overhead. 


That stormy- blown hulloo ! 

Has orders for me, too. 

I see thee, hand at mouth, and hark, 
My captain of the dark. 


O wind of the great East, 

By whom we are released 

From this strange, dusty port to sail 
Beyond our fellows’ hail, 


Under the stars that keep 

The entry of the deep, 

The somber voice brings up the sea’s 
Forgotten melodies ; 


And I have no more need 

Of bread, or wine, or creed, 
Bound for the colonies of time 
Beyond the farthest prime. 


Wind of the dead men’s feet, 
Blow through the empty street ! 
The last adventurer am I, 
Then, world, good-by ! 


HUMBOLDT’S AZTEC PAINTINGS. 


By Pu. J. J. 


IFTY years ago, Alexander von Hum- 
boldt was looked upon, not only in 
Europe, but all over the learned world, as 
being the embodiment of science itself, as 
the interpreter of new laws of living na- 
ture discovered by his unerring genius. 
We are approaching the end of this 
century, and he was already famous when 
the century was in its cradle. 
Physical phenomena, as displayed with- 
in the compass of the tropical zone, were 
the favorite subjects of his observation 
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and research. Four years were spent by 
him in the examination of the water- 
shed of the Orinoco river, in ascending 
and in crossing the gigantic Andes of 
Peru. But material more fascinating and 
varied awaited his many-sided intellect 
in Mexico, or, as it was then called, the 
kingdom of New Spain. Wherever he set 
his foot in this subtropical region, he 
said that he was struck by the great con- 
trasts, in sky, scenery, and civilization, 
existing between those countries he had 
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left and this one. Under the impulse of 
his enthusiasm he conceived, and later on 
also achieved, that masterwork bearing 
the modest title, «‘ Essay Politique sur le 
Royaume de la Nouvelle Espagne.’’ It 
was not so much what he taught of the 
immense resources hidden in this distant 
colonial kingdom, as his method of treat- 
ing a subject of so vast a compass and 
extent, which foreshadowed the coming 
author of the ‘‘ Kosmos.”’ 

This famous essay of Humboldt, an in- 
exhaustible treasure-house, has been rum- 
maged for nearly eighty years by all those 
who desired full and correct information. 
It has appeared in print in every language 
of the cultured world. Scientific Germany 
has gloried in having published every line 
of any account that was written by her 
pioneer and leader; nay, even as with 
Shakespeare, the very number of the 
words he employed, and their recurrence, 
have been calculated. Considering, there- 
fore, all this minute study of the work of 
the beloved and admired Humboldt, it 
seems almost incredible that one precious 
relic and gift of his should have escaped 
the attention of his commentators. 

Not only once, but twice, he had made 
mention, in his essay, of a rare collection 
of Aztec paintings, brought home from 
Mexico and deposited in the Royal Berlin 
Library in the year 
1806, a collection 
which, he declared, 
served both to illus- 
trate the technical 
achievements of the 
prehistoric race in - 
Mexico, and the 
manner in which 
this people recorded 
events of domestic, 
tribal or historic im- 
portance. Whether 
this deposit was 
neglected by Hum- 
boldt or by the li- 
brarian, and who at 
last called attention 
to it, we cannot tell. 
It is enough to say 
that the portfolio, 
with its treasures, 
lay forgotten on the 
shelves for a period 
of eighty-two years, 
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until 1888, when we learn that it was 
opened for the inspection of the mem- 
bers of the Congress of Americanists, 
then assembled in Berlin. It contained 
sixteen sheets of paper, of different sizes, 
each of them covered with those quaint 
pictorial characters employed by the In- 
dians in their ignorance of our alphabetic 
writing. What these characters meant, 
no one, of course, was able tosay. The 
task of interpretation, therefore, devolved 
upon the eminent Mexicologist, Dr. Ed- 
ouard Seler, the results of whose re- 
searches, together with the photographic 
facsimiles of the whole collection, have 
been published by the Royal Library of 
Berlin, as a memorial of the Columbus 
Centennial celebration. Only three copies 
of this memorial edition fell to the share 
of the United States. 

There are various reasons why this find 
is interesting, and still more, highly in- 
structive. Aztec paintings are exceed- 
ingly rare. With the exception of a few 
bound codices, whose pages give the 
pictorial representation of a ritual calen- 
dar, the number of loose sheets known to 
be in existence can scarcely exceed twenty 
or twenty-five. A specimen of these may 
be seen in the rooms of the New York 
Geographical society. To the student of 
prehistoric Mexico it is self-evident that 

BS they are as valuable 
as is an inscribed 
brick dug out of the 
mounds of Mesopot- 
ainia to the Assyri- 
ologist. 

Let us, first, view 
this Humboldt col- 
lection in the light 
of ancient Mexican 
industrys— Fox, 
when first exhibited 
and examined, its 
chief interest was 
due to the fact that 
all these paintings 
were found to be 
drawn on maguey- 
paper, a fabric very 
different from any 
other, both in sub- 
stance and prepara- 
tion. 

“Twenty-four 
thousand reams of 
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yearly religious festivities. The department 
of worship, therefore, was the largest con- 
sumer. To give the reader only a faint idea 
of the forms into which paper was pressed 
on such occasions, we cull from paintings 
and from chroniclers the following items: 
flags, banners, ribbons, dresses with wings for 
performing children, tassels, rosettes, aprons, 
crowns, hats, cloaks, stolas, wigs, masks, in- 
cense-bags, and strips of paper dotted with 
‘<ulli”’ (rubber), to be burnt on the graves of 
the deceased. Priests, warriors, idols, the 
outer and inner walls of the twenty-eight 
shrines of worship which studded the circuit 
of the large pyramid, all had to be provided 
with their own forms of decoration in this 
pliant material. Thus, we know, in part at 
least, what became of those twenty thousand 

reams of paper—a 


Pm quantity equivalent to 
paper were to be big four hundred and 
brought, yearly, as a OTE 5 eighty thousand 


sheets, if the reckon- 
ing is correct. 

What the date -tree 
is to the Arab, and the 
cocoa-tree to the Poly- 
nesian, the agave or 
maguey-plant was, 
and partly is still, to 
the natives of the 
Mexican high pla- 
teaux. It furnished 
them fire-wood and 
fence - wood, with gut- 


tribute, to the store- 
houses of the ruler of 
Mexico-Tenochtitlan.”’ 
This fact stands picto- 
rially registered and 
clearly expressed in 
one of the tribute lists, 
which the Spanish 
crown, in its own 
financial interest, took 
care to secure after 
having taken posses- 
sion of the country. 
Two cities are named 
as the places of its 
manufacture — Yzama- 
tillea and Amacoztilla. The former seems to 
have furnished a paper that was thin, white, 
glossy, and transparent ; while the other was 
of a coarser sort and of yellowish hue. Had 
this enormous amount of paper been consumed 
in the court of Mexico for the purposes of 
writing and painting alone, this fact would 
leave upon us the impression of a very much 
higher degree of culture and civilization than 
we can reasonably admit. In brief, only a 
minimum was distributed among the official 
scribes and painters to enable them to record 
the annals of the year, to provide the priests 
with copies of the ritual calendar, to register 
tributes, and to draft maps for judges and 
parties in cases of litigation on rural estates. 
The greater portion of the material appears : 

to have been used up in finery of dress and ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT AT THE 
decoration, at the daily, weekly, monthly, and AGES OF 26, 44, AND 80. 
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ters, tiles, and thatching material, as also 
the fibers from which shoes and cloth 
were made. From its thorns they man- 
ufactured needles, nails, and lancets for 
bleeding; from the sap of its core, 
pulque-wine, honey, sugar, and vinegar, 
and from the leaf the substance from 
which their paper was prepared. No pre- 
cise description of the various stages of 
this process can be found in the pages of 
the Spanish chroniclers. Some writers 
of the past century suggested that those 
leaves were crushed and soaked in water, 
and the fibers washed and smoothed, ex- 
tended, arranged, dried, and polished, 
until a sheet was formed and its surface 
ready to be painted upon. 

This description shows that the writers, 
indeed, possessed a vague acquaintance 
with the manufacture of paper as carried 
on by the Egyptians and Hollanders, and 
the description is not altogether wrong, 
although in the main incomplete. For a 
closer examination of a piece of maguey- 
paper, made only a few years ago, revealed 
the surprising fact that by far the most 
important component had been forgotten 
or ignored. Indeed, when held against 
the light, the substance appeared cloudy, 
largely intermixed with remnants of or- 
ganic matter, the whole pulp appearing 
to have been worked with something like 
a comb. But the actual surfaces of the 
sheet, on both sides, turned out 
to beathin membrane, probably 
taken from the deer, carefully § 
polished and covered with 
some resinous substance. This }f 
explains the wonderful neat- 
ness of the drawings, and why fs 
paper dressed in this way and & 
then folded offered such a de- 
gree of resistance as to with- e 
stand the ravages of four cen- BHA} 
turies or more. 

Paper was not rolled up, as 
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was the custom in Egypt and Rome, but 
cut into strips and folded as screens are. 
Books were finished with two nicely pre- 
pared boards, as is still done in Siam and 
Burmah. 

This much will suffice to give the reader 
an idea as to the substance on which the 
natives of Mexico, in common with those 
of Yucatan and Guatemala, generally ex- 
ecuted their drawings and paintings. For 
there are also extant specimens of the lat- 
ter, done on raw-dressed deer-skin, and 
one of these specimens even shows the 
substance to be a sort of parchment, as, 
for instance, the so-called Dresden Codex, 
the leaves of which, so far as examined, 
yielded a certain amount of gypsum. 
This most remarkable fact is corroborated 
by the description of one such book sent 
by Hernan Cortez to Spain, and this ob- 
servation was one of the many which 
gave rise to the remark that those people 
must have had some connection with the 
ancient oriental world. To what degree 
this conjecture is right, is still a problem 
to be solved. 

The pictures of the Humboldt collection 
are partly in black, partly in color; and 
as to the peculiar manner of representing 
things, they do not in the least differ from 
any others that have come to light. The 
black outlines are drawn with a quick and 
firm hand, the heads of animated beings 
always with the profile turned 
to the left, and the colors em- 
ployed do not exceed three, 
viz.: yellow, blue, and red. 

As proved by their learned 
interpreter, the pictures belong 
to different epochs. Some of 
them must be assigned to a 
time in which the native artist 
represented his subject strictly 
as national tradition had 
taught him. In others—and 
these form the majority—the 
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influence of the transatlantic invader, as 
regards technique and conception, makes 
itself felt to a considerable degree. One 
striking specimen, which can be traced 
to between 1550-60, is in this respect of 
great interest. It shows how the Span- 
ish missionary, despairing in his en- 
deavor to impress upon the 
memory of his Indian par- 
ishioners the strange phras- 
ing and imagery of the 
Christian articles of faith, 
was compelled to make con- 
cessions to the time-honored 
national art, of which a few 
examples will presently be 
given. 

As might almost be ex- 
pected, most of our paint- 
ings represent lists of tithes 
and tributes, — tribute paid 
to the court and temples in 
the time of heathenism; 
tribute to be paid the crown 
after the conquest ; tribute 
to the encomenderos and to 
the priests of the new creed, 

‘the objects being of every 
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of life. One of these sheets, seven- 
teen times folded, and fifteen feet 
three inches long, gives an account 
of tribute paid by certain towns, 
four times a year, to the temple 
standing on the pyramid of an- 
cient Mexico, and this during a 
period of nineteen years. The rec- 
ord of the tribute of Quauhtzin oc- 
cupies one of the seventy-five sec- 
tions into which the sheet is sub- 
divided, and the picture would read 
as follows: “Quauhtzin (the 
Eagle), lord of the town of Amay- 
oloyan (City of the Whirlpools), 
pays one basket of gold dust, two 
small plates of gold, and one bale 
of embroidered cloth, three large 
plates of gold, ten tiles of gold, 
and two small baskets of gold dust 
to God Tlaloc (Rain-god), on the 
seventh day of Miquiztli (Death).”’ 

The death of one of the tributary 
lords, Matzatzin (‘‘mazatl,’’ deer; 
“tzin,’’? lord,) is recorded in an- 
other section of the same sheet, 
showing his body wrapped in a 
white shroud, bundled up like a mummy 
and sitting erect on his ‘icpalli,’”’ throne. 

Another painting shows provisions fur- 
nished to the parochial mansion; they 
consist of table-cloths, floor-mats, maize- 
straw for the mules and horses, maize- 
corn for the kitchen, in bushel meas- 
ures, black beans, cocks and 
turkeys. On another paint- 
ing two days’ work of maize- 
grinding by women are put 
on record by the majordo- 
mos Huitznahuatl and 
Quauhtli. 

As will have been noticed 
on these samples of tribute- 
painting, not only animate 
and inanimate objects, but 
also their amount and num- 
ber were recorded pictori- 
. | ally. Units up to the num- 
| ber twenty are always rep- 

resented by a dot or a small 
circle. The number twenty 
itselfis designated by a flag. 
A third symbol, that for the 
number four hundred, is an 
upright feather; anda fourth 


kind, articles of luxury and 
comfort and the necessaries 
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~ symbol, that for eight thou- 
sand was a pouch. The sys- 
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tem, therefore, was based upon symboliz- 
ing the multiples of twenty ; for the na- 
tives started with the idea that, in the ten 
fingers of the two hands and the ten toes 
of the feet, nature herself had indicated a 
system of enumeration. By the combina- 
tion of the four symbols they managed to 
express any number they needed. Such 
a cumbersome pictorial nota- 
tion gave the poor laborer lit- 
tle opportunity to argue with 
his overseer about mistakes 
made in his weekly accounts, 
and offered no basis for the de- 
velopment of an arithmetical 
science. 

A glance at another sheet 
shows to what degree of pov- 
erty the heirs to Montezuma’s throne, 
and his highest dignitaries, had been re- 
duced by their new masters. A tract of 
land, bordered east and south by a road, 
and west by a river, is seen parceled out 
into seventeen oblong little plots, which 
plots were to be the future habitat of as 
many members of the former royal court. 
Each of these parcels is headed by the 
hieroglyphic name of its occupant, among 
them names famous in the history of the 
conquest—for instance, that of the gener- 
alissimo of the Mexican army, Cihuaco- 
huatl, the lord of Acazpotzalco, and that 
of the son of the ill-starred king, Quauh- 
temotzin. 

Sheet vi. is interpreted as «Holding 
Court in Tezcoco.’”? A suit has been 
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THE COATS OF ARMS OF 
THE CITIES YZAMATILLEA 
AND AMACOZTILLA. 
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brought by the last prince of Tezcoco, 
Tlauitoltzin, against a Spaniard, for tres- 
pass, as we infer from the books of law 
lying unfolded before them, and from the 
attitude of the whole assemblage. The 
defendant is represented with his head 
turned away, disgusted by the overwhelin- 
ing evidence hurled against him by two 
lawyers, his own countrymen, who assist 
the claimant, undoubtedly in a just cause. 
The three other persons, with the books 
of law before them, are the president of 
the audiencia and the two oidores. Within 
the town limits another enclosure is seen, 
showing five main buildings, one of which 
is reached by a broad staircase, a last 
remnant, as it appears, of the 
former opulence of the City of 
Jewels, Dezcoco (@ctetin” 
mountain ; ‘‘cozcatl,’’ jewel). 
It will be observed that in 
1545, which is apparently the 
year of the suit in question, 
its flat roofs of cement have 
been replaced by simple straw 
and thatch. 

Without the aid of an ancient Catechis- 
mus Romanus, fortunately hunted up by 
Dr. Seler, it would have been impossible 
to give an accurate translation of the 
peculiar designs exhibited on Sheet xvi. 
Were it not known that the missionaries 
had added to this catechismal text certain 
illustrations, espe- 
cially suited to ap- 
peal to the Mexican 
mind, and had not 
these illustrations 
been of the same (0) 
number as the four- 
teen ‘articles of 
faith,’’ by which 
the mutual relation was suggested, the 
silent partnership would have escaped de- 
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tection. Absurd as these pic- 
tures may appear to us to-day, 
they nevertheless served their 
purpose at that epoch. There 
is nothing to be said against 
the fitness of the allegory 
which answers the text and 
question of the first article, 
“How many articles of 
faith?’’ where the cross rep- 
resents faith, the book the 
articles, and the number of 
rounds their number — four- 
teen. But how can we realize 
that a picture should suggest 
the third article, ««Christ’s de- 
scent into hell, whence He has 
to guide forth the souls of the 
holy fathers, who are waiting 
for Him,’’ and the fifth article, 
««Christ’s resurrection from the dead, on 
the third day?’’ In the first, Christ is 
represented as a bearded, naked man, 
with a turban on his head, and bearing 
in his hands-a cross. Two footprints in- 
dicate his passage into the wide-opened 
mouth of a monster, from which a heart 
and two heads, «‘the good souls of the 
holy fathers,’ sally forth. Inthe second, 
the ascending Christ finds his way to 
heaven by the aid of a ladder. A hand 
outstretched from the starlit sky presents 
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him with a ‘cozcatl,’’ or jewel, 
the Mexican symbol for light 
and a pure life. 
The lower half of the same 
sheet contains the illustrations 
_of the ten commandments. For 
the first commandment stands 
the number —one — and God 
(again the picture of the tur- 
baned. Christ), holding high 
in his hand a heart. For the 
second, God appears again, 
and.close by a hand-pointing 
at two black strokes; The 
third—the face of a-priest in 
a church; looking at an ar- 
row(?). The fourth — mother 
and daughter, with the father 
offering a maize-ear, the sym- 
bol for «‘ honor.” The fifth—a 
man with asword, and another man ward- 
ing off the blow. The sixth, which is 
half-destroyed, shows only a man’s form. 
The seventh—a man tampering with a 
chest containing jewels. The eighth—a 
man handing a black letter. The ninth— 
a man stretching out his hand toward a 
woman. The tenth—a man reaching his 
hand toward a chest and toward a woman. 
These pictorial wall-charts of the mis- 
sionaries are often spoken of in the 
Spanish chronicles as having been one of 
the most efficient 
means by which the 
good-will of the In- 
dians was conquered 
and their imagina- 
tion. 16 Mot thers 
heart, won over to 
Christianity. For in- 
stance, the conquest 
of Guatemala may al- 
most be said to be due 
to such wall-pictures. 
‘For more than eleven 
years had all the ca- 
ciques of the interior 
bravely and success- 
fully resisted the 
hosts of the invaders, 
who had lived upon 
the resources of a 
small tract of land, 
with a short line of 
retreat to the Pacific 
shore. It was only in 


1537, on the removal 
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of the conqueror, Pedro de Alvarado, that 
the then bishop of Chiapas, Las Casas, 
dared to approach the new governor, Alon- 
zo Maldonaldo, with the project to lay the 
whole country at the feet of the crown of 
Spain, within two years, if only he might 
have a free hand, and act independently. 
A formal compact on this subject was 
entered into by the governor and the good 
bishop, one of the main conditions being 
that, with the exception of his brother 
monks, no Spaniard should be allowed to 
enter the ‘territory of war,’ as the in- 
terior of Guatemala then was called. The 
bishop's device consisted in translating in- 
to verse in the Quiché language the great 
doctrines of the Church,—the creation of 
the world, the fall of man, his banishment 
from Paradise, the life of Christ, his pas- 
sion, death, resurrection, and ascension ,— 
and then preparing for each of these topics 
the corresponding picture, as realistic as 
possible and in burning colors. Four 
native traders, acquainted with the topog- 
raphy of the land of war, were engaged 
and taught to repeat these couplets and 
to accompany them to the sound of their 
drums and flutes. In the first year, only 
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one monk was sent. He 
brought with him the trained 
traders and the written agree- 
ment signed by the governor, 
which they had toexplain. At 
the sight of the barefooted 
padres, who did not eat meat, 
nor desire gold, or feathers, or 
cocoa, who had no wives, and 
were singing day and night 
the praises of God, kneeling 
before the images, the fierce 
cacique of the borderland was 
the first to yield. 

The ‘‘Crucifixion’’ and the 
‘Ascension’? were the pic- 
tures which most impressed 
him. He became an eager 
proselyte, and in two years 
all the other caciques followed 
his example. The last of them, 
Coban, returned in company 
with Las Casas to the capital, 
to have the document signed, 
before the governor, in which 
freedom from the presence of 
any Spaniards, except the 
white padres, was guaranteed, 
in exchange for a small tribute 
and the recognition of the Spanish mon- 
arch as their lord paramount. Those 
who have been travelers in the highlands 
of Guatemala, this ancient land of war, 
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must have observed, 
to their own wonder- 
ment, that this com- 
pact has been strictly 
kept to the present 
day. The Indians 
will not allow a white 
man to reside in their 
pueblo longer than 
one night. They 
have become submis- 
sive Catholics, but 
they insist upon their 
right to have no other 
priest with them than 
one born in Spainand 
directly sent from the 
old country tothe 
« Altos.” 

This sheet of the 
Humboldt collection 
has evoked special 
interest, for the rea- 
son that it is the first 
of its kind that has 
ever come to light 
from that remote 
epoch of missionary 
work among the 
Spanish-American 
Indians. 

Picture-writing, as 
it was used in Mex- 
ico, Yucatan, and 
Guatemala, is noth- 
ing more than the 
copying and drawing 
from nature of objects which, for certain 
reasons, represented matters of which it 
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was desirable to have on record. All these 
records, whether drawn on paper or hewn 
in stone, have been found to relate to ad- 
ministrative questions. The device of 
writing in phonetic characters was en- 
tirely unknown to those peoples. Their 
poems and dramas, their moral and eth- 
ical teachings, were transmitted orally. 
The same is also to be said of history, al- 
though each tribe seems to have kept 
some sort of pictorial memoranda. These 
were collected and brought into form, and 
their careful interpretation was entrusted 
to a commission of Franciscan padres, 
who, with the aid of their newly-trained 
Indian disciples, succeeded in presenting 
an accurate version of those pictorial an- 
nals in the Spanish language. This work 
is called the Mendoza Codex, and is the 
primer to the student. 

The interest which, mainly in the first 
decades of the conquest and conversion, 
the learned padres took in fathoming the 
secrets of the Indian worship, and the 
care they also took in leaving most pains- 
taking account of all its minute, were 
far greater than was generally imagined. 
Only avery small portion of their manu- 
scripts had been printed before, and these 
under a most rigid censorship. Mary 
relics of this clandestine and patient con- 
vent-work, however, have now come to 
light through a systematic search, begun 
thirty years ago, in Spain, Italy, and 
Austria. «It is only with the aid of 
these new finds,’’ says the interpreter of 
our Humboldt collection, «that I was, 
in any degree, enabled to make these 
pictures speak.’’ 
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LiFe came, and sought, and found her, 
And put his arms around her, 
Giving her promises both full and rare; 
He dropped a kiss of gold upon her hair, 
That crowned her pure brow as a halo faint 
Might crown a saint. 


And then Youth came and found her, 
And wound his arms around her, 
He cautioned her to be both brave and wise, 
And dropped two violets upon her eyes ; 
Sighing to think that at some future day 
He must away. 


Love came, and sought, and found her, 
And flung his arms around her. 
He brought full many flowers from the South, 
And pressed a rose-red kiss upon her mouth ; 
Then left her, saying, to assuage her pain, 
“««T come again.” 


Next Sorrow came, and found her, 
And slipped his arms around her. 
With tender touch he kissed her forehead fair, 
Leaving a whiteness sad and holy there ; 
And loved her, nor would leave her side, although 
She bade him go. 


Death came, and sought, and found her, 
And wrapped his arms around her. 
“Tis Love!’ she cried, ‘‘ Who else so fair of face!”’ 
«‘Nay,’’ answered Death, «Love sent me in his place, 
To give thy lips, bidding their grieving cease, 
His kiss of peace.”’ 


Drawn by Katharine Pyle. 
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By ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


Whe 
4 THE OUTLOOK. 


T was atime of intense excitement,— 
the conscious hush before a storm of 
threefold fury. The Federal army was 
in widely-separated localities ; with Pope 
in Virginia, where the disastrous cam- 
paign of the peninsula had just ended ; 
with Grant in Mississippi, and with Buell 
in Middle Tennessee ; while eight thou- 
sand men under Gen. George W. Mor- 
gan occupied an impregnable position in 
Cumberland Gap. All at once, the coun- 
try awoke to the fact that this force was in 
danger ; the Confederate general, E. Kirby 
Smith, had collected an army in Hast 
Tennessee. What was he going to do 
with it? ‘he military experts generally 
agreed that his purpose was to besiege 
General Morgan in the gap, try to cut off 
his supplies, and starve him into surren- 
der. General Buell thought the move- 
ment against General Morgan was merely 
a feint, and that the force collected at 


Knoxville was intended to codperate with 
Bragg in an advance into Middle Tennes- 
see. Both werehalf right. It was Bragg’s 
first intention to drive back Buell’s left, 
cut his line of communication, the Louis- 
ville and Nashville railroad, and compel 
him either to fight at a disadvantage or 
retreat across the Tennessee. In the 
meantime, Van Dorn was to attack Grant, 
Kirby Smith to invest Cumberland Gap, 
and, after its reduction, invade Kentucky, 
in order to prevent troops being sent to the 
support of Buell. 

On the oth of August, however, Gen. 
Kirby Smith had suggested to Bragg 
a change of plan, by which, instead of 
trying to reduce the work at Cumberland 
Gap, he should only invest it on the south 
with a sufficient force to prevent the 
enemy’s advance, while, with his main 
army, he should march through Big 
Creek and Roger’s Gaps, concentrating at 
Barboursville, Kentucky, and advance 
immediately on Lexington. Healso sug- 
gested that General Bragg, instead of 
operating directly against General Buell, 
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should content himself with cutting that 
general’s line of supply, and then turn 
northward, advancing by forced marches 
so as to unite their armies at some point 
in Kentucky, and move on Cincinnati or 
Louisville before any sufficient force 
could be provided for their defense. 

This magnificent plan of campaign ex- 
celled, both in boldness of design and evi- 
dent and unquestionable feasibility, all 
other aggressive campaigns of the war. 
It proposed to throw an invading army 
upon the wholly undefended center of a 
long line, both of the wings of which were 
fully engaged, and, at the same time, 
demonstrate upon the flank of one of 
the enemy’s chief armies in such a man- 
ner as either to compel a battle on the 
most disadvantageous terms, or, the 
abandonment of all the territory that lay 
between the Tennessee and Ohio rivers. 
Whoever might have been at the head 
of the Army of the Ohio, the success of 
this plan, if properly supported and vig- 
orously carried out, would have been ex- 
tremely probable; with Bueil in com- 
mand, it was morally certain. Had it 
succeeded, the result would have been to 
transfer the line of active operations from 
the banks of the Tennessee to the Ohio; it 
would have added the state of Kentucky 
to the territory of the Confederacy, and 
might, very reasonably, have turned the 
scale of final victory in its favor. Had it 
been properly supported and conducted 
with the same boldness and enthusiasm 
with which it was conceived and initiated, 
its author would have become to the Con- 
- federate cause what Grant was to the war 
for the Union, the one great captain whose 
achievements dwarfed all others and bore 
down criticism with the unanswerable ar- 
gument of results accomplished. 

The plan had two defects: (1) its au- 
thor was inferior in rank to the general 
with whom he was to be associated, and 
to whom he was to be subordinate in its 
ultimate execution; (2) the force under 
the comimand of the officer having the 
initiative and most active, if not most 
important part to play, was entirely dis- 
proportionate to the magnitude of the 
work entrusted to him. Had Kirby 
Smith been given ten thousand more 
men, or even one more division and Mor- 
gan’s cavalry, and had General Bragg 
moved a week earlier, as he promised 
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General Smith he would; had he, even 
starting when he did, contented himself 
with destroying Buell’s communications, 
masked Munfordville instead of waiting 
to reduce it, and pushed on to a rendez- 
vous at Louisville, on a certain day, there 
is no reason to doubt that he would have 
found that city in the hands of his co- 
adjutor on his arrival. 

The Federal military authorities were 
at first inclined to adopt the views of Gen- 
eral Buell as to the strength and object 
of the army under Kirby Smith, concen- 
trating at Knoxville, in East Tennessee. 
After a time, the impression gained ground 
that it was intended to operate against 
General Morgan at Cumberland Gap, 
by cutting off his supplies. Then the 
popular sentiment was aroused to appre- 
hension of an actual invasion of Ken- 
tucky, with a possible movement against 
Cincinnati and Louisville, both of which 
important points were almost wholly de- 
fenseless. General Buell was ordered to 
take measures for the relief of the force at 
Cumberland Gap. He replied, as usual, 
with an argument against the step re- 
quired. Nevertheless, he sent General 
Nelson, with three brigadiers of his divi- 
sion, to do whatever might need to be 
done. 

With the knowledge that Smith had 
actually marched, apprehension gave way 
to an excitement closely verging on 
panic. On the 16th of August, the Secre- 
tary of War telegraphed the governors 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and. Mich- 
igan, begging them to send troops at 
once to Cincinnati and Louisville; on the 
next day, Governor Tod promised four 
regiments in five days. The Thousand 
was the first instalment on this pledge. 
On the nineteenth, the Department of 
Ohio was formed, and Gen. Horatio G. 
Wright assigned to command, with or- 
ders, first, to relieve General Morgan, 
and then to see that General Buell’s 
communications were made secure. 

The discharge of this duty implied, first 
of all, the creation of an army of sufficient 
strength to resist whatever force Kirby 
Smith might have, and, secondly, its dis- 
position in such manner as to baffle any 
movement he might make. Of such an 
army, the governors of the States named 
furnished, with marvelous readiness, the 
raw materials. 
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But it is not an easy thing to create an 
army even with an abundance of the best 
material. It requires something more 
than men and arms; it needs a leader and 
an esprit which shall pervade its every 
particle. There are two methods by 
which, given men and arms, an army 
may be created: one is by the tedious 
process of daily drill, continued until the 
soldier becomes a machine and obedience 
a habit ; the other is by the leadership of 
one in whom every soldier has an unfal- 
tering confidence. The one requires time 
—the other, a MAN. Napoleon made his 
raw levies veterans in a day. One who 
has best described his method, represents 
an old soldier as saying to a newly-arrived 
conscript : 

«What is it to beasoldier? Tomarch, 
to load, to aim, to fire! To die, if need 
be, without a word. One learns it in a 
day. The Petit Corporal does the rest !”’ 
This is the secret: courage, a little skill, 
a world of faith. 

The ability to transform a mobof brave 
men into an army which can win vic- 
tories is the rarest of all qualities, and 
especially rare in professional soldiers. 
The study of military science seems to 
blunt the power on which, above all other 
qualities, success depends. Grant had it, 
because he assumed that his men were as 
willing to do their duty as he was him- 
self. «‘Stonewall’’ Jackson had it, be- 
cause his men saw in him an invincible 
determination anda confidence in himself, 
which no failure could daunt and no ob- 
stacle baffle. He achieved apparent im- 
possibilities because he lacked the power 


to doubt. Others developed it in greater 
or less degree as the war went on. Gen- 
eral Wright was not of this type. Asa 


cool, level-headed, faithful organizer,—a 
man who kept all the threads of a great 
work, suddenly thrust upon him, steadily 
in hand, never once losing sight of any 
part by absorption in any other part, his 
administration of the short-lived Depart- 
ment of the Ohio will always remain a 
testimony of the highest soldierly stead- 
_ fastness and remarkable executive ability. 

Few men have ever done so much under 
such hopeless conditions as he accom- 
plished in his first month in this com- 
mand. He had not, however, the power 
to inspire men to supreme exertion ; or, 
if he had, did not feel at liberty to take 
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his hand off the throttle of the great en- 
gine under his control long enough to 
lead an army against the enemy which 
threatened the line committed to his care. 
To his credit be it said, however, he knew 
the mau who could do this very thing, 
and begged, again and again, that Sheri- 
dan might be sent to command the army 
opposite Cincinnati. ‘Sheridan,’ he 
wrote to Halleck, «would be worth his 
weight in gold.’’ Given Sheridan to com- 
mand the raw levies, General Wright 
promised that he would speedily drive 
Kirby Smith out of Kentucky. Had his 
prayer been granted, how different would 
have been the history of the next two 
months ! 

Instead of Sheridan, General Wright had 
as commander of his Army of Kentucky, 
Gen. William Nelson, a man, in spite of 
many excellencies, peculiarly unfitted for 
thetaskassigned him. Impetuous and dar- 
ing to a fault, he lacked the power of con- 
ciliating and inspiring others. Long ser- 
vice in the navy had poorly prepared him 
for the command of volunteer troops, un- 
less, by experience, they had come to ap- 
preciate his good qualities and overlook 
his harshness and severity. He lacked 
breadth and scope, and was without that 
subtlety which previses an enemy’s pur- 
pose, or the self-control which foils an 
opponent by skilful disposition when- 
ever doubt exists with regard to his 
strength or purpose. He treated his su- 
periors with arrogance and his inferiors 
with brutality. If invective could have 
destroyed, he would have annihilated 
both his enemies and his friends. Such 
a man, no matter what his military ca- 
pacity, was certainly not likely to suc- 
ceed in the command of raw troops, whose 
intelligence he insulted with profane dia- 
tribes, whose ardor he cooled by harsh 
rebuke, and whose effectiveness he well- 
nigh destroyed by lack of confidence. 

Besides this, he was an especial favor- 
ite with, and admirer of, General Buell, 
by whom he had been relieved from the 
command of his division, then lying at 
McMinnville, Tennessee, early in August, 
when the rumor of an invasion of Ken- 
tucky first arose, and with three of his 
brigade commanders, Generals Manson, 
Cruft, and James S. Jackson, assigned to 
command the forces in this State. Before 
he arrived, however, the Department of 
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the Ohio had been created and General 
Wright assigned to it. This department 
embraced Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, and Michigan, and put General Nel- 
son and his forces under General Wright’s 
command. Whether Nelson regarded this 
as an affront to himself or to General 
Buell, it is certain that he did not act in 
harmony with his new superior, his con- 
duct and language sometimes verging up- 
on insubordination. Thoroughly imbued 
with the views and policy of his old com- 
mander, he seemed unable to rid himself 
of the idea that General Buell was still in 
control of his movements. It was no 
doubt largely due to this unfortunate 
bias in favor of his old commander, that 
General Nelson’s disposition of the forces 
in his new command was, apparently, in 
direct violation of the orders of his de- 
partment commander, and resulted in use- 
less and inexcusable disaster. 


TO THE FRONT. 


Hardly was the last belt-plate issued 
and the voucher for it signed, when the 
Thousand were ordered to the front. 

It was a hot, dusty ride to Lexington, 
eighty miles to the southward; but they 
were eager eyes which scanned from the 
roofs and doors of crowded freight-cars 
the unaccustomed scene. What was the 
ineradicable stamp which slavery left 
upon the land and people which it 
touched? Hardly a score of the Thou- 
sand had ever been on slave territory 
before, and each felt at once its strange 
unaccustomedness. The houses, the fields, 
the people gathered at the stations, all 
bore the impress of another life. It was 
a surprise, almost, to hear the same lan- 
guage spoken; and one noted, instinct- 
ively, that if the master had bound the 
slave’s limbs, the slave had put his 
seal upon the master’s tongue. It was 
«Dixie land ;’’ we felt its charm, though 
we did not define the cause. The grass 
was parched and sere upon the softly 
rounded hills; the pools were dry ; the 
low branching oaks showed brown and 
dusty under the summer sunshine; the 
wild wormwood grew rank and green 
above the stubble ; the shorthorns roamed 
restlessly about, vexed with thirst and 
stung with flies. It was rich and beauti- 
ful, the famous Blue Grass region that 
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unfolded itself before our appreciative 
gaze—but the Blue Grass region lying 
parched and glistening in the heat and 
dust of an almost unprecedented drouth. 

Yet even then, when at night we made 
our first bivouac on a sloping hillside, 
with a fringe of noble trees upon the 
crest, a tiny stream trickling from a 
placid pool that lay below a great spring- 
house, through the mossy stones of which 
its waters fell; aspacious mansion ina 
stately grove upon the opposite hill, with 
its white «slave quarters’’ glistening in 
the moonlight, there was not one among 
them who did not feel, not only that he 
was in a foreign land, but that he had 
never looked upon a fairer scene. 

From the mansion there was no greet- 
ing. An overseer, with a chronic snarl 
upon his face, caime to inquire and object 
to our intrusion. A colored woman sold 
milk and butter at the spring-house until 
there was no more to sell. After the 
guards were set, black figures stole soft- 
ly down from the ‘‘quarters,’’ crept up 
to the sentinels, who, scrupulous in the 
discharge of their duties, kept the ser- 
geant of the guard busy bringing them 
to the officer on duty. They came into 
his presence with soft, apologetic steps, 
making excuse as the instinctive knowl- 
edge of character which slavery gave, 
taught them to do, asked a few questions ; 
answered cautiously such questions as 
were asked, showing clearly that pre- 
science of.a result, which the wise stand 
most hopeful dared hardly anticipate, 
which marked the slave’s view of the sit- 
uation everywhere. After a little, they 
slipped away, one by one, the officer mak- 
ing no attempt to detain them. 

The harvest-moon shone brightly on 
the rows of sleeping men, each one of 
whom had his new rifle close beside him. 
Were they not on the very theater of 


action ? 
* * * 


This was the military situation when, 
on the 25th of August, Adjutant Robbins 
reported the Thousand to General Nelson, 
in command of the District of Kentucky, 
at his headquarters in Lexington, eighty 
miles due south of Cincinnati, on the road 
to Cumberland Gap. Fifteen miles be- 
yond runs the Kentucky river ; ten miles 
farther on is the town of Richmond, just 
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beyond which were camped two brigades 
under General Manson, numbering about 
seven thousand men. There were troops 
at Lancaster ; a brigade at Nicholasville ; 
some regiments at Versailles; a camp at 
Frankfort, and two brigades at Lexington. 
These, with Dumont’s division at Leb- 
anon and other points on the Louisville 
and Nashville railroad, constituted the Ar- 
my of Kentucky under General Nelson’s 
command. General Boyle, at Louisville, 
and the garrisons of Bowling Green and 
Munfordville received orders directly 
from General Wright, the department 
commander. The troops in and about 
Lexington, General Nelson estimated a 
few days later, at sixteen thousand men. 
Seventy miles beyond Richmond, at Bar- 
boursville, lay the Confederate general, 
Kirby Smith, with the force he had 
brought through Roger’s and Big Creek 
Gaps. He was twenty-five miles to the 
rear of Cumberland Gap, where the Fed- 
eral general, Geo. W. Morgan, was shut 
up with seven thousand men. 

There were two unknown quantities in 
this situation: first, how many troops had 
the Confederate general? second, what did 
he intend to do with them? As to the 
first, General Smith’s force had been re- 


Drawn by F. Remington. 


“THE CAVALRY CAME UP ON THEIR JADED HORSES.”’ 
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ported all the way from fifteen hundred 
to thirty thousand men. They were vet- 
erans ; the Federal forces about Lexing- 
ton were all raw levies. General Wright 
seems to have thought Cincinnati was 
the Confederate objective. General Buell 
thought Smith intended to march west- 
ward, cut the railroad, and join Bragg in 
his expected movement on Nashville. 
General Nelson agreed, as usual, with 
General Buell. Indeed, his despatches 
read like an echo of his old commander’s 
thought. 

The day before, August 24th, General 
Wright gave General Nelson this order: 

“Tf the enemy is in force, get your 
troops together and do not risk a general 
battle at Richmond, unless you are sure 
of success. Better fall back to a more 
defensible position, say the Kentucky 
river, than risk much.”’ 

To this: General Nelson had replied, 
from Lexington, on the same day : 

«« The enemy variously estimated from 
fifteen hundred to eight thousand at or 
near Richmond. I fear it is Kirby Smith 
that has come up. I will go to Richmond 
myself to-night.” 

Clinging fast to the hypothesis, that 
General Smith’s objective was the Louis- 
ville and Nashville 
railroad, which he 
wished to cut, en 
route to join Bragg 
in his expected move 
upon Nashville, Gen- 
eral Nelson seems to 
have concluded that 
he would march west 
from Rogersville and 
London, rather than 
advance on Lexing- 
ton, through Rich- 
mond. To meet this 
purely hypothetical 
and wholly absurd 
movement, instead 
of obeying the ex- 
plicit order of his 
department com- 
mander, he directed 
Dumont to march to 
Danville, and sent 
Jackson with his bri- 
gade to Nicholasville, 
intending to concen- 
trate at Lancaster to 
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intercept the enemy. Had his views of 
the Confederate general’s strength and 
purpose been correct, the combination he 
planned might have been well enough: 
as against a superior force of veteran 
troops, under an enterprising leader, it 
was a movement which should never 
have been attempted. 

The simple fact is that General Nelson 
believed General Smith’s strength did 
not exceed eight thousand men, that 
being the number of the two divisions 
which had made the wonderful march 
through Roger's Gap under his imme- 
diate command, entirely omitting from 
his estimate Heth’s division of seven 
thousand, who came through Big Creek 
Gap, the brigade of cavalry which pre- 
ceded them, and the five thousand from 
Stevenson’s command, with which Gen- 
eral Smith had been reinforced. Because 
he chose not to believe these reports, he 
felt at liberty to disobey the command of 
his superior. 

While the Thousand slept in their first 
bivouac, General Bragg’s order for his 
army to move out of the Sequatchie val- 
ley by way of Sparta, en route to Glas- 
gow, Kentucky, was being carried to his 
corps commanders. On that night, 
Buell’s adjutant - general, Colonel Fry, 
telegraphed from the headquarters of 
his chief, who was waiting to be attacked 
at Decherd, Tennessee, to General Rous- 
seau, at Huntsville, Alabama: «No 
fight ; Bragg is very slow; if he wants 
one, he can have it. We are allready.” 

Bragg was indeed «slow,’’ —a whole 
week behind the date he had fixed to 
begin his march to meet Smith in Cen- 
tral Kentucky ; but it would be still an- 
other week, when he had crossed the 
Cumberland river without opposition, 
before the credulous and _ self-conscious 
Buell avould believe that he was going to 
Kentucky instead of coming to fight him 
upon a battlefield near Murfreesborough, 
for which he made special inquiry four 
days later, as we have seen. 


THE HELL-MARCH. 


There were four days of quiet camp-life 
—the very poetry of war. The tents were 
pitched in a magnificent grove: a hun- 
dred acres of brown pasture, baked with 
drouth until it echoed like a tiled floor 
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beneath the tread, served as our drill- 
ground. We mocked at rumors of im- 
pending peril, because we heard that our 
commander did so and read the veracious 
reports which appeared in the daily jour- 
nals of the North. War news was manu- 
factured far more readily then, and in more 
slipshod fashion than would be tolerated 
now. Anything to fill a column, the 
more startling and improbable it was the 
better, seemed to be the rule. In that 
way, the men who fought the battles be- 
came terribly tangled in regard to what 
really happened and what was reported to 
have happened. Not seldom the latter 
has gone upon the record as veritable 
history, and the former been forgotten or 
regarded as merely fanciful. 

The days were full of duty ; study and 
drill for officers and men alike. Squad 
and company movements, the manual of 
arms, and the simplest of battalion ma- 
noeuvers were practised with the utmost 
assiduity. No such luxury as target- 
shooting was indulged, nor was volley- 
firing perniitted, except to the guard, 
who were allowed to fire their guns when 
relieved from duty. Because of this priv-° 
ilege, detail for guard duty was then as 
eagerly sought for as it came afterwards 
to be avoided. Fortunately, most of the 
regiment had been used to firearms from 
boyhood. The routine of loading was 
somewhat different, but the general han- 
dling of the piece was the same. Our 
arms were the Springfield muzzle-loaders, 
an excellent weapon of its kind. But one 
cannot help wondering now, why was it 
not until June, 1863, that the magazine 
rifle was first used in action by our sol- 
diers? It was not because they were not 
procurable, for a half-dozen firms were 
pressing their adoption on the govern- 
ment. There are tworeasons given : one 
that there was ajob behind the delay on 
which the fortunes of some of our states- 
mien depended ; another, that the officers 
of the regular army thought it an unjus- 
tifiable extravagance to put rapid-firing 
guns into the hands of volunteers. They 
insisted that only long training could 
prepare the soldier to use the muzzle- 
loader effectually, and, of course, a much 
longer period would be necessary to teach 
them to load and fire a breech-loader. The 
reasoning was not entirely without fault, 
but it is so characteristic of the class to 
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which it was attributed, that one is in- 
clined to believe both stories, and con- 
clude that our army was deprived of more 
efficient weapons for two years, by the 
combined forces of prejudice and profit. 
Possibly, neither is the true reason ; per- 
haps it was genuine fear that the more in- 
tricate mechanism of the magazine breech- 
loader unfitted it for army use. At any 
rate, the fact remains, and the Thousand 
learned its manual with the cheerful ring 
of the iron ramrods in the empty barrels, 
to aid the officer in timing his commands 
in firing-drill. 

On the 30th of August, the ninth day 
after muster-in, the regiment was en- 
gaged, between drills, in drawing the last 
of our equipments, blankets, overcoats, 
and shoes. Hitherto, we had had only a 
half a blanket apiece, and even this sup- 
ply was somewhat short ; but in the dog- 
days a little cover suffices. Most of the 
men had supplied themselves with rub- 
ber ponchos. The heavy double blankets 
which the placid quartermaster and his 
hustling sergeant deposited in every com- 
pany street looked terribly burdensome to 
the perspiring soldiers, whose knapsacks 
were already full to bursting with the 
clothing which a generous government 
had heaped upon them with a too lavish 
hand. They had no more need of over- 
coats and double blankets in August, in 
the very stress of a Kentucky drouth, 
than they had for foot-stoves or warming- 
pans; but they had not yet learned to 
limit their demands to their necessities, 
and having a chance to draw supplies, 
supposed the correct thing was to take all 
that was going. Whoever ordered requi- 
sitions for winter clothing at that time, 
earned some deserved curses during the 
six eventful days that followed, and many 
more, afterwards, when the men came to 
realize how this extra clothing had eaten 
into their pay accounts. 

The issue was but half-completed when 
the long-roll sounded for the first time 
in earnest. How the palpitating drums 
throbbed and echoed! How the quicken- 
ing pulses answered! In all the world 
there is nothing like this instant, impera- 
tive callto arms. Ina momentall else is 
forgotten. «Fallin!’’ echoes from end 
to end of the camp. The men lounging 
in their shirt-sleeves run for their clothes 
and equipments. Officers rush to their 
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quarters and don their side-arms. All 
over the camp is the buzz of wondering 
inquiry, the snapping of belt-plates, and 
the hum of hurried preparation. Order- 
lies align their companies and begin their 
roll-calls. The adjutant passes down the 
line giving a hurried verbal order to each 
company commander : 

«The regiment will move in an hour 
in light marching order, with two days’ 
rations, and forty rounds of ammuni- 
tion!” 

The rations were unobtainable, but the 
ammunition was distributed, and the 
quartermaster ordered to follow with the 
rations. There were rumors of a fight in 
progress. The rumble of artillery had 
come to us on the sultry air just as the 
afternoon drill began ; some said it was 
artillery, while others thought it thun- 
der. There had been four heavy detona- 
tions in rapid succession, and then silence. 

Just as the sun went down the Thou- 
sand marched out of its first canip, on its 
way toward a field of battle where the 
fight had already been lost. It was our 
first march. The road was the rough 
stone pike so common in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. It was past midnight when 
we halted, a dozen miles from Lexington, 
and throwing out pickets in front and on 
the flanks, lay down in a cornfield in line 
of battle and slept until dawn. Then we 
moved forward nearly to the Kentucky 
river, where we halted to allow the shat- 
tered fragments of a defeated army to 
pass us to the rear. 

This time it was not the unexpected 
that happened: what had been clearly 
and unmistakably indicated, had oc- 
curred. Kirby Smith had marched from 
Barboursville on the morning of the 
twenty-seventh. On the twenty-ninth 
his cavalry had driven in General Man- 
son’s pickets. That officer had formed 
his brigade and marched forward two or 
three miles, driving back the Confederate 
advance-guard in a sharp skirmish. He 
did not send any order to General Cruft, 
commanding the other brigade, two miles 
in his rear. It is evident that he shared 
the general belief, that instead of an in- 
vading force, the troops in front were a 
mere raiding party, which he coveted the 
glory of dispersing without assistance. 
So, instead of retreating, as the depart- 
ment commander had ordered, behind the 
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Kentucky river, he advanced with only 
half his force and gave battle. Elated 
by apparent success, he fancied that he 
had driven back the whole force of the 
enemy, and sent a message to the com- 
mander of his other brigade, that he 
could maintain his position and needed 
no assistance. So, a little army of less 
than eight thousand raw levies lay all 
night in front of double their num- 
ber of veterans, gathering through the 
night to overwhelm them. As if this 
were not odds enough, the Union gen- 
eral had divided his little force into 
two parts, with an interval of five 
miles between them. Before the fight 
began he had reported to General Nelson, 
at Lexington, that the enemy had ap- 
peared in his front and he ‘anticipated 
an engagement.” 
sent orders for him not to fight, but to re- 
treat on the Lancaster road. With his 
usual impetuosity, which counted an or- 
der made as already executed, Nelson, 
racked with gout, procured a buggy and 
started for Lancaster, lavishing curses 
upon all whom he conceived in any way 
responsible for the discomfort he suffered. 

He expected, very unreasonably, to find 
Manson at Lancaster, where he arrived at 
half-past nine on the morning of the thir- 
tieth. Instead, he heard the booming of 
cannon in the direction of Richmond. 
Procuring fresh horses, he set out in the 
direction of the firing, and stealing along 
unfrequented byways, at half-past two 
in the afternoon he came upon the field 
already lost beyond the hope of recovery. 
He rode among the fleeing fugitives fren- 
zied with rage, raining curses and blows 
upon them, commanding them to stand 
and fight. A few obeyed; a wavering 
line was formed. The enemy advanced 
with their accustomed yell ; there were a 
few hasty volleys ; then the line gave way 
and the tide of fugitives surged to the 
rear, only to be hemmed in by the enemy’s 
cavalry, which swarmed ahead of the 
wings and enveloped the doomed multi- 
tude asin anet. Wounded in the foot, 
raging with pain and chagrin, Nelson 
somehow escaped and reached Lexington 
during the night of the thirtieth. Cruft’s 
brigade had been brought forward before 
Nelson’s arrival on the field, and was in- 
volved in the general rout. The loss was 
210 killed, 844 wounded, and 4800 cap- 
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tured. One-third of the Army of Ken- 
tucky had been practically annihilated. 
The blame, as usual, was laid upon the 
troops, who were said to have been 
‘¢struck with a panic,’’ and “being raw 
troops, broke and ran after a few volleys,”’ 
instead of upon the rash and incapable 
general to whose blindness and flagrant 
disobedience of orders this great disaster 
was clearly due. 

With this tide of defeat, the Thousand 
returned to Lexington, where they arrived 
at nineo’clock at night in the midst of a 
drenching shower, only to meet an order 
to go on picket. They had marched with 
hardly half a day’s rations, instead of 
the amount ordered, that being all the 
quartermaster could supply, and few had 
eaten since morning. These facts being 
reported, the order to go on picket was 
revoked, and they were directed to biv- 
ouac in the market-house, where coffee 
and an abundant supply of bread and 
meat were served to them. It was mid- 
night when we sank to rest after our first 
march—a march of twenty-eight miles 
in less than thirty hours—on the rough 
pavement of the market-place, a foot-sore 
and weary multitude. 

On the morrow, the evacuation of Lex- 
ington began. At eight o’clock we were 
ordered out on the Nicholasville pike. 
All day long the work of destroying gov- 
ernment stores which had accumulated 
at this point went on. The smoke of 
their burning hung over the city, while 
clouds of dust rose from the roads to the 
westward leading to Versailles and Frank- 
fort, on which our wagon-trains were 
already in motion. To the south and 
southeastward were other dust-clouds, 
showing the course of the main body of 
the enemy, who, having crossed the 
Kentucky river, were advancing on Lex- 
ington, and of Heth’s division, which 
reached Winchester that afternoon. ‘The 
day was setting when the Thousand 
marched through the streets of Lexing- 
ton—the last regiment of the Army of 
Kentucky on its retreat to Louisville, 
ninety-five miles away, as the crow flies, 
a hundred and more by the roads we 
were to take. A small battalion of cav- 
alry waited at the outskirts of the town 
for us to pass. They were to constitute 
the mounted rear-guard. Some time in 
the night they missed the way and fol- 
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lowed the first division of the wagon- 
train, which had taken another road, 
leaving us on the eleventh day of our 
service in the most trying of all military 
positions, that of rear-guard of an army 
fleeing from a victorious foe. So far as 
the enemy’s infantry were concerned, we 
had one full day’s start of them. Their 
cavalry might, indeed, overtake us, but 
if we succeeded in crossing the Kentucky 
river before they did so, we would be se- 
cure from attack thereafter. This river 
flows through a deep and precipitous 
gorge, making it practically impassable, 
save by bridge or ferry, below a point 
nearly due south from Lexington. Ifthe 
enemy had crossed his main force to the 
right bank of the river, as seemed prob- 
able, we had only to cross to the left bank 
at Clifton and Frankfort and destroy three 
or four bridges to be safe from his pur- 
suit for several days. If he divided his 
forces and left part upon the left bank, 
he would have this impassable barrier be- 
tween them. This it was not at all likely 
he would do. When, therefore, we passed 
through Lexington and took the road to 
Versailles, we supposed the plan of re- 
treat was to cross that river, destroy the 
bridges and ferries, and make it, at least, 
a temporary line of defense. The knowl- 
edge that before another nightfall we 
might be safe beyond this great defen- 
sive barrier buoyed us up with that 
strange confidence a soldier feels when 
he believes that his commander has out- 
witted his antagonist. 

The day before, General Nelson, suffer- 
ing from the pain of his wound and the 
chagrin of his defeat at Richmond, had 
relinquished the command of the Army 
of Kentucky. This devolved the coim- 
mand of the forces about Lexington either 
upon Gen. James 5. Jackson, command- 
ing the cavalry brigade, or Gen. Charles 
_Cruft, the junior brigadier in the disas- 
trous fight at Richmond. Neither of these 
officers being professional soldiers, de- 
sired to assume a merely temporary com- 
mand at so critical a juncture. Gen. 
Horatio G. Wright, commanding the de- 
partment, therefore assumed the respon- 
sibility of usurping the constitutional 
powers of the President, and appointed 
Capt. C. C. Gilbert, of the First regular 
infantry, a major-general, and assigned 
him to the command of the Army of Ken- 
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tucky during General Nelson’s disability. 
At the same time, and in the same curious 
manner, Capt. William R. Terrill, of the 
Fifth regular artillery, was made a brig- 
adier-general. 

It was under the command of General 
Gilbert, with Generals Jackson, Cruft, 
and Terrill as subordinates, that the 
retreat to Louisville was made. No 
report of this movement is to be found 
in the Official Record of the War of 
Rebellion, either by the officer in com- 
mand or any of his subordinates. 
This is especially singular when we re- 
flect that General Gilbert was a great 
stickler for regularity, and his command 
must have consisted of at least eight 
thousand infantry, with two regiments 
of cavalry and three batteries of artillery. 
What accessions it received at Versailles 
and Frankfort is unknown. Surely, so 
important a movement of so considerable 
an army at so critical a time, was not of 
so little importance as to be unworthy of 
a report. The artillery was under the 
command of General Terrill. The cav- 
alry rear-guard was commanded by Cap- 
tain Gay, who was soon after made chief 
of cavalry of the Army of Kentucky, and 
then assigned to the same position in the 
Army of Ohio. He was another instance 
of a regular army captain assigned to 
high command without regard to the 
rank of his volunteer subordinates. 


* * * 


It had not rained for many weeks save 
the shower of the night before, which 
had hardly reached a mile west of Lex- 
ington. The dust lay ankle deep upon 
the hard, hot, limestone pike. The 
forces that preceded us with their nu- 
merous wagons, had raised a cloud which 
hung over the road, shutting out even 
the walls and fences on either side. The 
setting sun shone red and dim through 
the yellow mass. Each man was weighed 
down with knapsack and accoutrements. 
We knew nothing of our destination, or 
the length of the march before us. Had 
the knapsacks been burned at the outset, 
many more would have reached the goal. 
Men were invisible a few steps away ; 
near at hand, they could only be distin- 
guished by their voices. There were fre- 
quent halts, but no rest. When the 
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column ahead got jammed up on itself, 
we waited until it straightened out. 
Sometimes it was a minute, sometimes 
ten or twenty minutes. The yellow, acrid 
dust settled on beard and hair, got into 
the eyes and mouth, and burned the 
parched throat; while the perspiration 
made muddy channels down every face. 

The night fell hot and murky, The 
dust-cloud shut out the stars. By and by 
the moon rose; the night grew chill, but 
still the dust rose in choking clouds. The 
orders forbade details to leave the road in 
search of water. Men were sent ‘on in 
advance, in hope that they might fill the 
canteens before the wells were drained. 
Long before midnight not a drop re- 
mained. In spite of orders, a few men 
were sent out to search for water. It 
was a strange country. The pools and 
streams were dry. he wells had been 
exhausted by those in front. Many of 
the people were compelled to haul water 
from a distance for domestic use. - These 
details returned empty-handed as the 
others had done. About this time colored 
men came, one by one, and offered to 
bring water, to carry guns or knapsacks, 
—anything, if they could only follow us. 
They were loaded down with canteens 
and accompanied by a féw men started 
for water. An hour after they returned, 
staggering under their loads of dripping 
canteens. Was ever water half so sweet ! 
Yet we had scarcely begun to know what 
thirst was. 

The march would have been a severe 
one to seasoned, unencumbered veterans ; 
to these men, yet foot-sore, galled, and 
weary from their first long march, and 
weighted down with knapsacks, over- 
coats, and blankets, in addition to ammu- 
nition and accoutrements, it was terrible. 
After a time, the men ceased to scatter to 
the roadside when there came a halt. 
They had no strength to spare, and the 
roadside was almost as dusty as the pike. 
So they merely knelt down in their 
places, bowed themselves forward to re- 
lieve the strain on the straps that galled 
and cut into the shoulder, and slept. In 
the moonlight they looked like heaps of 
dust, or pilgrims fallen asleep at prayer. 
At the word, they stumbled to their feet, 
sometimes awake, sometimes asleep, and 
staggered on. The ambulances were soon 
full. It was said there were wagons 
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somewhere in front in which those who 
were unable to go farther might be trans- 
ported. But when aman can go no far- 
ther, such provision is of little good. 
We were the rear of the column ; back 
of us was only our own rear-guard and the 
enemy. 

There were several alarms during the 
night ; firing off at the left, then at the 
right, then in our rear. It was probably 
marauding bands of guerrillas, who set 
upon our men in search of water. Once 
we were stampeded. There had been a 
longer halt than usual. The dusty fugi- 
tives knelt in the road, or were stretched 
out beside it. There was an uproar at the 
rear ; the sound of galloping hoofs upon 
the pike. There was a cry of ‘‘Rebs!”’ 
«Cavalry!’? Everysleeping figure sprang 
suddenly to life. Men ran over each oth- 
er, stumbled, sprawled headlong, then 
rose and fled over the wall into an adjoin- 
ing field ; across that to a bit of wood. 
When the pike was clear, a big, gray mule 
came charging down it, frisking his tail, 
and making night hideous with his dis- 
cordant bray. One lieutenant, who found 
himself, on waking, pinioned between 
two rocks, had no sooner extricated him. 
self than, impressed with the ludicrous. 
ness of the situation, he posted himself 
in the middle of the pike, and between 
toars of laughter began to shout: « Fall 
in, One Hundred and Fifth Ohio!’’ He 
was cursed with a gift of mimicry, and it 
may be that half-unconsciously he imi- 
tated the tones of his superiors ; but he 
had no purpose to give offense, nor any 
idea that his levity would disturb any 
one’s self-complacency, until a man who 
was tugging at a bridle-rein remarked 
that he did not ‘‘see anything to make 
such a damned clamor over,’ adding, 
«You seem to think it funny, but we 
shall never hear the last of that darned 
mule!’’ 

Sure enough, we never have. At each* 
reunion that beast is trotted out, and now 
everybody laughs at our ‘‘mule stam- 
pede.’’ The lieutenant had to pay a sore 
price for his untimely jest, but in that 
case, as in many another, ‘ he laughs best 
who laughs last.’’ 

The morning was already hot and lurid 
as the dusty column crept through Ver- 
sailles, and after an hour’s halt for break- 
fast, pressed on toward Frankfort. The 
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enemy had followed the cavalry 
by way of Big Spring, so that 
our rear was undisturbed until 
we were in sight of Frankfort. 
The sun was going down when 
we reached the capital of Ken- 
tucky. It is but twenty-nine 
miles from Lexington by the 
most direct route. The one by 
which we had come was half a 
dozen more. It could hardly be 
termed a march ; it was a flight. 
For the first time the Thou- 
sand saw at Frankfort, the sem- 
blance of an army. ‘The streets 
were full of trains. Lines of 
blue-coated, dusty men found 
their way between them or lay 
stretched upon the sidewalks. 
The cavalry came scurrying in 
upon their jaded horses, report- 
ing the enemy in force only a 
little way out. Columns were 
marching heavily this way and 
that, taking positions covering 
the roads from the eastward. 
Guns were posted on commanding emi- 
nences. Despite the seeming confusion, 
there were not lacking evidences of order. 
For a half-hour we lay upon a gentle slope 
which overlooked the valley, and watched 
the dispositions made for defense. We 
could see the long line of wagons moving 
toward the bridge, and stretching from 
the bridge away westward. It was evi- 
dent that there was to be no long delay at 
this point, and equally evident that it was 
to be held until the trains had crossed 
the river. 
Thus far, we had known almost noth- 
ing of our commanding officers. We un- 
derstood that we were in Colonel Ander- 
son’s brigade, and Gen. James S. Jack- 
son’s division ; but as to what composed 
either the brigade or the division, we were 
without knowledge. Even now it is al- 
most impossible to ascertain the facts. We 
knew that General Jackson was a Ken- 
tuckian, who had been in command of 
the cavalry of the Army of Kentucky 
before the fight at Richmond. Strangely 
enough, these two facts did much to in- 
spire confidence in him. The raw recruit 
has always a most exaggerated idea of 
the efficiency of cavalry, and the Con- 
federate general, John H. Morgan, had al- 
ready made famous the Kentucky cav- 
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Drawn by F. Remington. 


A HALT ON THE MARCH. 


alry. Then, too, there was a bewildering 
intricacy in southern roads to those ac- 
customed only to the parallel roads and 
cross-roads of the sections and townships 
of the northwest. Going over the hills or 
around them, with no apparent regard to 
direction; crossed here and there by more 
or less used country roads ; intersected 
everywhere with bridle-paths and private 
ways, the northern soldier, until he be- 
came accustomed to it, was sure to get 
lost whenever he tried to find his way 
anywhere except upon the main roads 
that led from one important point to 
another. We assumed that, being a Ken- 
tuckian, General Jackson was able to meet 
the Confederate cavalry on even terms. 
We were to make his acquaintance that 
night, not altogether pleasantly. 

As we entered the city, we found a 
company of fifty or more special constables 
ranged on each side the street, and hav- 
ing in custody a number of colored men 
who had been taken, not without remon- 
strance, from among the ranks of the 
regiments which preceded us. These men 
were slaves who had taken this method to 
escape from bondage. They represented 
to their masters, and to every inhabitant 
of a slaveholding community, simply so 
much money. The taking them from 
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their masters, or aiding them to escape, 
was, in the estimation of people accus- 
tomed to the legal estate of slavery, the 
most infamous of crimes—a crime so 
despicable, indeed, as to debase the white 
man who was guilty of it, to the lowest 
possible level of popular contempt. Of 
this fact, the men who composed the 
Thousand were only dimly conscious. 
They knew, of course, that it was a tech- 
nical violation of law to aid a slave’s es- 
cape; but so absolutely antipodal was 
the state of society from which they 
came, that it was there looked upon as 
one of the least blameworthy of crimes, 
while to willingly aid in returning a fu- 
gitive to slavery would have exposed one 
to almost universal contumely. 

The policy of the government in the 
eatly days of the war had been to return 
all fugitives who came into our lines; 
afterwards, the return of fugitives to dis- 
loyal owners in states in rebellion was 
prohibited, while in other states the army 
was forbidden to interfere with the opera- 
tion of the state laws; that is, the Fed- 
eral troops were to stand neutral, neither 
taking the slave from his master nor 
compelling him to return. This policy 
developed a curious conflict of authority. 
Of course, a commanding officer could 
not be required to admit every one within 
his lines who claimed to be in search of 
a fugitive, nor was he required to pre- 
sume that every colored man was a slave. 
Some officers naturally construed the gen- 
eral orders upon the subject freely in 
favor of the master, and allowed any one 
who claimed to be in search of a runaway, 
free access to their camps. Others con- 
strued it strictly in favor of the slave, 
and demanded not only the identification 
and location of the slave within his lines, 
but also proof of ownership, before he 
would allow the master to take him, ex- 
cept with his own consent. In like man- 
ner, orders intended to prevent fugitives 
from seeking shelter in the camps, were 
construed to prevent the master from 
entering. 

In every Southern State the apprehen- 
sion and return of runaway slaves to their 
masters was a profitable business. Any 
one was authorized to arrest a colored 
man, traveling without a written pass or 
duly authorized free papers, and lodge 
him in jail. A description of him was 
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then published, and the owner had to pay 
a certain sum for his apprehension, the 
sheriff’s fee for advertising, board, and 
other legal charges. It was naturally 
supposed that many slaves would seek to 
escape with the retreating army, and a 
large force of deputies was accordingly 
set to watch the passing column and ar- 
rest every colored man on the chance of 
his being a runaway slave. Not only was 
this proceeding abhorrent to the senti- 
ment of the northern soldiers, but they 
felt especially grateful toward those who 
had brought water and borne their bur- 
den during the terrible march of the 
preceding night. No doubt the colonel 
shared this feeling. At any rate, the 
command was halted, bayonets fixed, and 
with closed ranks and shouldered arms 
we entered the city. A few colored men, 
still loaded with burdens, walked between 
the fours. The constables made a rush 
here and there. The lowered guns ob- 
structed them. ‘There were threats and 
blows ; several of the men were struck ; 
there was a rumor that one or two of the 
constables were hurt. We marched on, 
some of the constables following, and 
were halted on the pavement in front of 
the state-house. It was growing dark. 
Fires were lighted in the streets, and 
water heated to make coffee when the ra- 
tions should be procured. A guard was 
set outside the line of gun-stacks. One 
or two frightened negroes were hidden 
under heaps of knapsacks and blankets, 
next the wall. The constables watched 
from across the way. There was a clatter 
of hoofs, and General Jackson with some 
of his staff anda few of his body-guard, 
halted opposite the center. 

«Who commands this regiment ?”’ 

In the temporary absence of his supe- 
riors, the major stepped forward and 
saluted. 

«What regiment is it?” 

«The One Hundred and Fifth Ohio.”’ 

‘“‘T am told your men resisted the offi- 
cers, who sought to arrest a lot of run- 
away niggers.’’ 

‘«“A lot of men with clubs and pistols 
caused considerable confusion by trying 
to break through our ranks,’’ said the 
major. 

«They were officers, sir,’? answered the 
general. «‘ Several of them were injured.”’ 
His tones were loud and angry. The 
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men crowded up to the guard-line to hear. 
The firelight shone on the guns and bright 
trappings of the general's suite. 

‘IT understand some of the men were 
hurt, also,’’ responded the major. 

«Served them right; they should not 
have resisted the officers of the law.” 

«The officers ought not to have ob- 
structed our march,’ was the quiet reply. 

««Did they have any warrants ?’’ piped 
a voice from the sidewalk. A law student 
in the ranks was airing his acquirements. 

«It is not necessary ;—any man has a 
right to arrest arunaway negro in Ken- 
tucky,’’ replied one of the staff. 

« You will put the men who assaulted 
the officers under arrest.”’ 

The major bowed. 

One of the constables stepped forward 
and spoke to the general. 

«Could you identify him ?’’ he asked. 
«A slight man, with a mustache, you 
say? Really, there seem to be several 
such here—looks as if they were mostly 
all boys,’’ he added, with a smile, as he 
glanced up and down the firelit lines of 
dusty faces. This remark was greeted by 
a laugh. 

«“What has become of the niggers— 
the runaways ?’’ inquired the general. 

The major shook his head. 

«How do you tell a runaway nigger 
from any other?’’ asked one in the 
crowd. 

«There igs one of them now,’’ inter- 
rupted one of the general’s attendants, 
pointing to the right of the regiment, 
where Captain Edwards’ servant, Ned, 
was preparing supper for the officers of 
Company A. The general spurred his 
horse toward the man. A dozen voices 
shouted to Ned, who turned to run. 

«Stop, you black rascal!” shouted the 
general. «‘Who do you belong to?’’ he 
continued, as he reined up beside the 
trembling negro, who stood, coffee-pot in 
hand, looking up at his questioner. 

«He is my servant, sir,”’ said Captain 
Edwards, rising from the curbstone and 
saluting. Edwards was the nattiest offi- 
cer in the regiment, and despite the hard 
march we had been through, was as trim 
a soldier as one need ever hope to see. 

«Your servant! Where did you get 
him? I knowthenigger—have seen him 
in Lexington. Who do you belong to?”’ 
he repeated, addressing Ned. 
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The captain answered for him. “I 
brought him from home; he is on the 
rolls as my servant.”’ 

«Be jabers,’’ said one of Company A, 
coolly, ‘thin he belongs to Uncle Sam, 
the same as the rist av us !”’ 

‘‘Major,”’ said the general to that offi- 
cer, who had followed him down the line, 
‘‘do you know that nigger?” 

‘««T have understood that he is Captain 
Edwards’ servant.” 

‘«« Did he bring him from Ohio?”’ 

‘©T don’t know.” 

“Ts he a free man ?”’ 

«©T know nothing about it.’’ 

«You areall Abolition nigger-stealers,”’ 
said the general, hotly. «I know the 
man: you can take him.’’ 

The constable advanced. 

«‘I don’t see,’’ said one of the onlook- 
ers, ‘that it is very much worse to steal 
a slave than to steal a free man, and not 
half as likely to be profitable. 

««T wonder what old Abe would say to 
that sort of ‘contraband’ business,’’ said 
another; in the darkness it was impos- 
sible to designate individuals. 

These suggestions seemed to be not 
without weight to the general, whose new 
honors could only ripen into veritable 
rank by presidential approval. 

«« Never mind,’’ he said to the consta- 
ble; «I may be mistaken. Major, you 
will see that the man is forthcoming when 
he is wanted. We can’t stop to hunt up 
everybody’s runaway niggers, now.”’ 

He turned and galloped down the street, 
while Ned proceeded with his duties. 
There was no braver or more loyal sol- 
dier than Gen. James S. Jackson. Hehad 
served his country in the war with Mex- 
ico; was a member of the Thirty-first 
Congress, and was one of the first of the 
Union men of the South to spring to arms. 
This incident serves, feebly enough, to 
show the strength of sentiment which 
such men had to combat in the perform- 
ance of duty. The country for which 
they gave so much, has been strangely 
unappreciative of a class who sacrificed 
more than any other for their devotion 
to it. 

The incident shows how far apart in 
moral sentiment were the gallant general 
and the troops he led—the one fighting 
for the Union to save slavery, the other 
inspired by hope for its destriction. It 
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was a strange fate which decreed that the 
last sight that met his eyes should be 
the very ‘‘ nigger-stealers ’’? whom he con- 
temned, rushing forward into the jaws 
of death to execute the last order that fell 
from his lips. 

It was ten o’clock when the weary de- 
tail brought with dragging feet the ra- 
tions they had been hours in seeking. 
Coffee was quickly made ; a half-cooked 
meal was eaten, and we sunk again to 
slumber. At two o’clock we were roused 
by whispered orders. The city was quiet 
save for the careful tread of moving col- 
umns and the steady rumble of wagons 
crossing the bridge and on the pike be- 
yond. Our destination was now clear. 
Frankfort, lying on both sides of the 
Kentucky river, offered a fairly good de- 
fensive position against the progress of 
an enemy upon the right bank of the 
river, to which the Confederates had evi- 
dently crossed. A very small force, by 
destroying the bridges, could here delay 
a pursuing army for several days. If 
the retreat was necessary, as it no doubt 
was, to leave the bridges standing after 
we had crossed, would be the gravest of 
military crimes. But the authorities of 
Kentucky protested against the bridges 
being burned. So they were left stand- 
ing until the enemy, in turn, found it nec- 
essary toretreat. Then they were burned. 

The foot-sore and exhausted soldiers 
were with difficulty roused from sleep. 
It is little wonder. Within four days they 
had marched seventy miles; laid in line of 
battle one night and marched all of an- 
other. Every foot was blistered ; every 
muscle was sore. Heavy with sleep they 
staggered to their places in the line, the 
stronger aiding the weaker ones. There 
were moans and curses. Some of the 
stoutest of yesterday were now the faint- 
est. Slowly we dragged our way to our 
position in the retreating column and 
stumbled painfully along in the darkness. 
With the dawn came the sound of firing 
in our rear. The enemy’s cavalry had 
crossed the bridge we kindly left standing 
for their accommodation. A line of battle 
was formed upon a range of hills that lay 
across the pike. The men cheered as they 
filed out of the cloud of dust, at the pros- 
pect of being allowed to fight. As we 
flung ourselves upon the ground in line 
of battle, it was with the feeling that we 
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would rather die than retreat farther. But 
the enemy did not attack. As a matter 
of fact, his force was insignificant ; but, 
having once underestimated his strength, 
our officers had now gone to the other ex- 
treme and greatly overrated it. 

Several times during the day, this ma- 
noeuver was repeated. The march grew 
more and more difficult with each hot and 
dusty mile. Men dropped unconscious 
from heat and thirst. Water was still 
scarce. Every well and spring was 
drained. Mencrowded about them, push- 
ing, scrambling, often fighting for a few 
muddy drops. Tormented by heat and 
thirst, and almost smothered by dust, we 
dragged ourselves through the long hours 
of that day, bivouacking at night by the 
roadside, with no water save what was 
found after a long search in some stag- 
nant pools two miles away. 

At one o’clock came the order to move, 
and we again plodded on, halting every 
few minutes, the men dropping on their 
faces in the dust, would be asleep almost 
before the command was given. When 
the word came to march, many of them 
would rise and stagger on, still asleep. 
That day we marched until eight o’clock 
at night, and then bivouacked, for the 
first time since leaving Lexington, in a 
green field with plenty of good water. 
The next day, September 5th, a little after 
noon, we reached the suburbs of Louis- 
ville, where we were to remain in camp 
for a month. 

The Thousand had been under arms 
continuously, on the march, on picket or 
in line of battle, ever since the sunset of 
August 30th, six days, less three hours. 
In that time, they had marched about 
one hundred and forty miles, an av- 
erage of twenty-three miles for each 
twenty-four hours. During this time, 
they had slept in line of battle on the 
night of the thirtieth, three hours; five 
hours in Lexington, the night of the 
thirty-first ; marched all the night of Sep- 
tember 1st, halted six hours in Frank- 
fort, the night of the second ; halted five 
hours the night of the third; slept eight 
hours the night of the fourth ; making 
in the whole six days only twenty-seven 
hoursofsleep. The heat was overwhelm- 
ing ; the dust suffocating ; the hot lime- 
stone pikes scorched the blistered feet. 
Water was very scarce and of the poorest 
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quality. Such a march would have beena 
trying and terrible ordeal for the toughest 
veterans. 

After three years of service, more 
than two hundred of the survivors have 
testified that it was the severest work 
required of them. At its close, hardly 
one-third of the regiment was fit for duty. 
Scores were permanently disabled. The 
ultimate loss was greater than that sus- 
tained in any action in which the regi- 
ment afterwards participated. It is fitly 
designated the «‘Hell-March.’’ It was a 
terrible experience for men who had hardly 
marched a mile before, and whose service 
only numbered fifteen days when it was 
ended. 

General Nelson, in the meantime, had 
arrived at Louisville, and soon after re- 
sumed command. With his customary 
impatience, he made a great clamor over 
the fact that a considerable number of 
men had straggled from the column on 
this march, and been captured and paroled 
by the enemy. These he denounced as 
cowards and malingerers, as if their fault 
had been wilful, and not the natural re- 
sult of exhausted nature. That a column 
of eight thousand infantry, all of them 
troops of less than a month’s service, 
should make such a march with a loss of 
less than five hundred mien, is to the cred- 
it, rather than the discredit, of the regi- 
ments of which it was composed. The 
irate general, however, demanded that the 
severest punishments be imposed upon all 
such. Moved by this action of his supe- 
rior, no doubt, Colonel Hall, forgetful of 
the strain his men had been called upon 
to bear, ordered that the entry, ‘‘strag- 
gled on the retreat from Lexington,” 
should be placed on the muster- rolls 
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against the names of all who fell out, and 
that they be also deprived of six months’ 
pay. The order itself was a military of- 
fense hardly less grave than that charged 
against its victims. Leaving out of con- 
sideration the fact that the colonel had 
no power to make an order depriving an 
enlisted man of pay at his own discre- 
tion, it should be remembered that these 
men were condemned, without trial, for 
an offense of which most of them were 
not guilty. By far the greater number 
were undoubtedly permitted to leave the 
ranks to go in search of water by the of- 
ficers in command of the companies. 
Wandering about in a strange region, 
faint with prolonged exertion and loss of 
sleep, they sat down to rest, expecting 
soon to proceed upon their quest or renew 
the task of overtaking the regiment. Ex- 
hausted nature would have its way, and 
they did not waken until summoned to 
surrender by our pursuers. In a case 
which came under the writer’s own notice, 
aman from whose shoes blood had oozed 
at every step for miles, was told by his 
captain that if he left his place he would 
lose his position as a sergeant. When he 
could endure no longer, he fell out, ex- 
claiming: ‘I cannot take another step !” 
The rear-guard missed him in the dark- 
ness, and he was captured. Probably 
only a small proportion of those who fell 
under this sweeping and unlawful con- 
demnation, were physically able to com- 
plete this terribly exhausting march. 
The order was afterward revoked through 
the intervention of Governor Tod, who 
saw both its injustice and illegality. 
Military law is of necessity, arbitrary in 
character, but only the rankest despotism 
punishes without a hearing. 
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THE WRECK OF THE LADY EMMA. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


If, 
MISS OTWAY OPENS THE STORY. 


DATE the opening of this narrative 
February 24, 1860. 

I was in the drawing-room of my fath- 
er’s house on the afternoon of that day, 
awaiting the arrival of Captain Burke, 
of the ship Lady Emma, and his wife, 


Mary Burke, who had nursed me and. 


brought me up, and, indeed, been as a 
mother to me after my own mother’s 
death in 1854; but she had left us to 
marry Capt. Edward Burke, and had al- 
ready made two voyages round the world 
with him, and was presently going a third. 

My father sat beside the fire reading a 
newspaper. His name was Sir Mortimer 
Otway; he was fourth baronet and a 
colonel ; had seen service in India, though 
he had long left the army to settle down 
upon his little seaside estate. He was a 
man of small fortune. Having said this, 
I need not trouble you with more of his 
family history. 

I was his only surviving child, and my 
name is Marie ; I have no other Christian 
name than that; it was my mother’s. 
My age was twenty and my health deli- 
cate, so much so that Captain and Mrs. 
Burke were coming from London express- 
ly to talk over a scheme of my going 
round the world in their ship for the 
benefit of my appetite, and spirits, and 
voice, and, perhaps, for my lungs, though, 
to be sure, they were still sound at that 
date. 

Ours was a fine house, about a hun- 
dred years old; it stood within a stone’s 
throw of the brink of the cliff; walls and 
hedges encompassed some seventy or 
eighty acres of land, pleasantly wooded 
in places, and there was a charming scene 
of garden on either hand thecarriage drive. 
I stood at the window with my eyes fas- 
tened upon the sea, which went in a slope 
of gray steel to the dark sky of the ho- 
rizon, where here and there some movy- 
ing mass of vapor was hoary with snow. 
It was blowing a fresh breeze, and the 


throb of the ocean was cold with the ice- 
like glances of the whipped foam. Pres- 
ently it thickened overhead, and snow 
fell in a squall of wind that darkened the 
early afternoon into evening with smoking 
lines of flying flakes. The sea faded as 
the reflection of a star in troubled water. 
My father put down his newspaper and 
came to the window. He was a tall man, 
bald, high-colored ; his eyes were large 
and black, soft in expression and steady 
in gaze; his beard and mustache were of 
an iron-gray ; he was sixty years old, yet 
still preserved the soldier’s trick of carry- 
ing his figure to the full height of his 
stature. 

‘««At what hour do you say they’re to 
be here ?”’ 

Coe Stathirecnn 

He glanced at his watch, then out of 
the window. 

«That doesn’t look like a scene where 
a delicate girl’s going to get strong !”’ 

« No,’’ I answered with a shiver. 

«But a crown piece on a chart will 
often cover the area of worse weather 
than this, and for leagues beyond all will 
be glorious sunshine and blue water.’’ 

«It’s hard to realize,’”’ said I, straining 
my eyes through the snow for a sight of 
the sea. 

« Well,” he exclaimed, turning his back 
upon the window, ‘‘ Bradshaw is an able 
man ; his instances of people whom a sea- 
voyage has cured are remarkable and 
weigh with me. Living by the seaside is 
not like going a voyage. It’s the hundred 
climates which make the medicine. Then 
the sights and sounds of the ocean are 
tonical. Are sailors ever ill at sea? 
Yes, because they carry their sickness 
on board with them, or they decay by 
bad usage, or perish by poisonous car- 
goes. The sea kills no man—save by 
drowning.”’ 

He took a turn about the room, and I 
stared through the window at the flying 
blankness. 

««Steam is more certain,’’ he went on, 
thinking aloud. ‘You can time your- 


self by steam. But, then, for health it 
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doesn’t give you all you want. At least, 
we can’t make it fit in your case. It 
would be otherwise if I had the means, or 
was able to accompany you, or if I could 
put you in charge of some sober, trust- 
worthy old hand. Steam might signify 
several changes to give you the time at 
sea that Bradshaw prescribes. It’s out 
of the question. No; Mrs. Burke’s 
schenie is the practicable one, and I shall 
feel easy when I think of you as watched 
over by your old nurse. But I have sev- 
eral questions to ask. When are they com- 
ing? Have they missed their train?” 

About five minutes after this they were 
shown in. 

Mrs. Burke, my old nurse, was a home- 
ly, plain, soft-hearted woman, a little 
less than forty years of age at this time. 
She was stout and pale, though she was 
now a traveler, with large, short-sighted 
blue eyes, a flat face, and a number of 
chins. She was dressed as you would 
wish a homely skipper’s wife to be: ina 
neat bonnet, with a heavy Shetland veil 
wrapped around it; a stout mantle, anda 
gown of thick, warm stuff. She sank a 
little courtesy to my father, who eagerly 
stepped forward and cordially greeted his 
old servant ; in an instant I had my arms 
round her neck. You will believe I loved 
her when I tell you she had come to my 
mother’s service when I was a month old, 
and had been nurse and maid, and looked 
after me as a second mother down to the 
time when she left us to be married. 

Her husband stood smiling behind her. 
He was short—an Irishman ; he looked 
the completest sailor you can imagine, 
that is, a merchant sailor. He was rich- 
ly colored by the sun, and his small, 
sharp, merry, liquid blue eyes gleamed, 
and trembled, and sparkled in their sock- 
ets like a pair of stars in some reflected 
hectic of sunset in the western sky. 
Everything about him told of heartiness 
and good humor; there was something 
arch in the very curl of his little slip of 
whiskers. A set of fine white teeth 
lighted up his face like a smile of kind- 
ness whenever he parted his lips. He was 
dressed in the blue cloth coat and velvet 
collar, the figured waistcoat and bell- 
shaped cloth trousers of the merchant 
service in those days; and over all, he 
wore a great pilot-cloth coat whose skirts 


fell nearly to his heels, inside of which, 
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as inside a sentry-box, he stood up on 
slightly-curved, easily-yielding legs, a 
model of a clean, wholesome, hearty, 
British skipper. 

Of course, I had met him before. I 
had attended his marriage, and was never 
so dull but that the recollection of his 
face on that occasion would make me 
smile, and often laugh aloud. He had 
also, with his wife, spent a day with us 
after the return of his ship from the first 
voyage they had made together. My 
father shook him cordially by the hand. 
He then led him into the library, whilst 
I took Mrs. Burke up-stairs. 

We could have found a thousand things 
to say to each other: there were memo- 
ries of sixteen years of my life common 
to us both; I could have told her of my 
engagement and shown her my sweet- 
heart’s picture; but I was anxious to 
hear Captain Burke on the subject of my 
proposed voyage, and so, after ten min- 
utes, we went down-stairs, where we 
found my father and the captain seated 
before a glowing fire already deep in talk. 

The captain jumped up when I entered ; 
my father placed a chair for Mrs. Burke, 
who courtesied her thanks, and the four 
of us sat. 

«Well now, Mrs. Burke,’ said my 
father, addressing her very earnestly, 
‘your husband’s ship is your sugges- 
tion, you know. You've sailed around 
the world in her, and you can tell me 
more about the sea than your husband 
knows’’—the captain gave a loud, ner- 
vous laugh—< as to the suitability of such 
a ship and such a voyage as you recom- 
mend to Miss Otway.”’ 

«I am sure, Sir Mortimer,’’ answered 
Mrs. Burke, “that it’ll do her all the 
good, and more than all the good, that 
the doctors promise. I should love to 
have her with me.’”’ She turned to look 
at me affectionately. «Since you can’t ac- 
company her, sir, I’d not like to think of 
her at sea, where I was, too, and me with- 
out the power of seeing after her. No 
steamer could be safer than the Lady Em- 
ma.’ The captain uttered another nervous 
laugh of good-humored derision of steam- 
ers. ‘If you will trust my dear young 
lady to me, P’ll warrant you, Sir Morti- 
mer, there’s not the most splendid steam- 
ship afloat that shall make her a comfort- 
abler home than my husband’s vessel.” 
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«J have some knowledge of the sea, 
Captain Burke,”’ said my father. «I have 
made the voyage to India. What is the 
tonnage of the Lady Emma?” 

««Six hundred, sir.” 

«That’sasmall ship. The Hindostan 
was fourteen hundred tons.”’ 

«You don’t want stilts aboard of six 
hundred tons to look over the head of the 
biggest sea that can run,’’ answered the 
captain. 

«She sails beautifully, and is a sweet- 
looking ship,’’ said my old nurse. 

«When do you start?” asked my father. 

«<I hope to get away by the end of the 
next month, sir.’’ 

“Your little ships, I understand, which 
are not passenger vessels, often sail very 
deeply loaded, and are unsafe in that 
way,’ said my father. 

«There can be nothing wrong with a 
man’s freeboard, sir, when his cargo is 
what mine’s going to be nexttrip: stout, 
brandy, whisky, samples of tinned goods, 
a lot of theater scenery, builders’ stuff, 
like as doors and window-frames, patent 
fuel, and oil-cake.?’ 

«« Gracious, what a mixture !’’ cried his 
wife. : 

«What, I suppose, is termed a general 
cargo,” said my father; «‘ not the best of 
cargoes in case of fire.”’ 

«What cargo is good when it comes to 
that, sir?’’ asked Captain Burke, smil- 
ing. ‘‘We must never think of risks at 
sea any more than we do ashore. Tomy 
fancy, there’s more peril in a railway 
journey from here to London than in a 
voyage from the Thames round the 
world.”’ 

“Miss Otway must be under some- 
body’s care, Sir Mortimer,’ said Mrs. 
Burke. 

‘How do you think she looks?” 

«©Not as she’ll look when I bring her 
back to you, sir?”’ 

“It’s astonishing what a lot of coloring 
matter there is for the blood in sea air,’’ 
said Captain Burke. When I was first go- 
ing to sea I was as pale as a baker ; or, as 
my old father used to say, as a nun’s lips 
with kissing of beads; afterwards’’—he 
paused, with an arch look at his wife. 
«« And the color isn’t always that of rum 
either,’’ he added. 

‘‘ Where does the ship first sail to, 
nurse ?’’ said I, 
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«Tell my young lady, Edward,’”’ she 
answered. 

«« We’re bound to Valparaiso, and that’s 
by way of Cape Horn,”’ said the captain. 
«We there discharge, fill afresh, and 
thence to Sydney, New South Wales ; 
thence to Algoa bay, and so home—a 
beautiful round voyage.”’ 

“Right round the world, and so many 
lovely lands to view besides,’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Burke, looking at me; ‘always in 
one ship, too, in one home, Sir Mortimer, 
with me to see to her. Oh, I shall love 
to have her !”’ 

My father looked out of the window at 
the wild whirl of snow that had thick- 
ened till it was all flying whiteness 
through the glass, with the coming and 
going of the thunder of a squall in the 
chimney, and a subdued note of the snarl- 
ing of surf, and said: « Cape Horn will 
be a cold passage for Miss Otway.”’ 

«It’s more bracing than cold,” said 
Captain Burke. ‘People who talk of 
Cape Horn and the ice there don’t know, 
Ireckon, that parrots and humming-birds 
are to be met with in Strait Le Maire. I 
was shipmate with a man who’s been pick- 
ing fuschias in such another snowfall as 
this down on the coast of Patagonia.’’ 

‘(Miss Marie, you should see an ice- 
berg; it’s a beautiful sight when lighted 
up by the sun,’’ said my nurse. 

“ Beautifuller when under the moon 
and lying becalmed like a floating city of 
marble, and nothing breaking the quiet 
save the breathing of granipuses,’’ ex- 
claimed the captain. 

In this strain we continued to talk for 
some time. My father better understood 
than I did that my very life might de- 
pend upon my going a voyage, and 
spending many months among the cli- 
mates of the ocean. All the doctors he 
had consulted about me were agreed in 
this, and the last and most eminent, 
whose opinion we had taken, had advised 
it with such gravity and emphasis as de- 
termined him upon making at once the 
best arrangements practicable, seeing that 
he was unable to accompany me for sev- 
eral reasons: one, and a sufficient, being 
his dislike of the sea when on it. Our long 
talk ended in his proposing toreturn with 
Captain Burke to London, to view the 
Lady Emma, which was lying in the 
East India docks, and my old nurse con- 
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sented to stop with me until he returned, 
so that we could chat about the voyage 
and think over the many little things 
which might be necessary to render my 
trip as happy and comfortable as foresight 
could contrive. The one drawback that 
kept niy father hesitating throughout this 
meeting with Captain Burke and his wife 
was this: the Lady Emma would not 
carry asurgeon. But that question, they 
decided, could be left until he had seen the 
ship and satisfied himself that she would 
make me such a sea-home as he could 
with an easy heart send me away in. 


16h 
MARIE’S SWEETHEART. 


My father went to London next day 
with Captain Burke. I denied myself to 
callers, and until my father came back re- 
mained alone with my old nurse, once or 
twice taking a ramble along the sea-shore 
when the sun shone; but my health was 
bad, and I had as little taste for walking 
as for company. 

I suffered from a sort of spiritlessness 
and a dull indifference to things. My 
health was the cause of my low-hearted- 
ness; but there were many reasons now 
why I should feel wretched. It was not the 
merely leaving my father and my home 
for a twelvemonth and longer to wander 
about the ocean in a ship, in search of 
color for my cheeks, and light for my eyes, 
and strength for my voice; but for my 
health, I should have been married in the 
previous October, and now my marriage 
must be put off until the sea had made 
me strong, and I was to be sundered from 
the man I loved for months and months. 

My betrothal had happened while my 
old nurse, Burke, was away; it was, there- 
fore, news to her, and she listened to all 
about it with eager, affectionate attention. 
I told her that my sweetheart was Mr. 
Archibald Moore, the son of a private 
banker in the city of London. I had met 
him at a ball in the neighborhood, and 
within a month of that we were engaged. 
He was the sweetest, dearest, handsomest 
—I found I did not want words when it 
came to my praising him and speaking 
of my love. 

She said: ‘‘ Does he often come to see 
you, Miss Marie?” 
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«‘Often? Every week. He is occupied 
with his father in the bank, and can only 
spare from Saturday to Monday.”’ 

«« Will he be here next Saturday ?”’ 

‘<I hope so.”’ 

«Dear heart! Oh, Miss Marie, I havea 
thought. Will not his father spare him to 
sail with us, so that you can be together?”’ 

I shook my head. 

‘«« Why not, Miss Marie?”’ 

«Rather would not hear of it.”’ 

She reflected and exclaimed: «And Sir 
Mortimer would be quite right. To be 
sure, it would not do. Is it not a pity 
that we have to live for our neighbors? 
Neighbors have broken folks’ hearts, as 
well as their fortunes. Why shouldn’t 
you two be together on board my hus- 
band’s ship? But the neighbor says no, 
and people have to live for him. Drat 
the prying, squinting starer into one’s 
windows ! he forces us to dress out a bet- 
ter table than our purses can afford, and 
to give balls when we ought to be cutting 
down the weekly bills. But he don’t like 
the sea, my dear. There are no neigh- 
bors at sea. Unfortunately, the wretch 
stops ashore ; people have to come back, 
and so there he has ’em again !”’ 

Mrs. Burke made much of Mr. Moore's 
portrait. She had never seen a hand- 
somer gentleman. What was his age? 
Iansweredthirty. «All the sense,”’ said 
she, ‘that a man’s likely to have he’ll 
have got between thirty and forty. It'll 
comfort you, Miss Marie, to remember 
that Mr. Moore’s thirty when you’re 
away. He’s old enough to know what 
he’s about; he’s made up his mind; 
there’ll be no swerving.” 

This was a sort of gabble to please me. 
She knew my nature, and when and how 
to say just the sort of thing to set my 
spirits dancing. In truth, the part of my 
proposed banishment hardest to bear was 
the fear that a long absence would cool 
the heart of the man I loved. 

On Friday, Mrs. Burke left us to rejoin 
her husband, whose home was in Step- 
ney, and on that day my father returned. 
He was in good spirits. He had seen the 
Lady Emma, and thought her a fine ship. 
She was classed high, and was as yacht- 
like asa model. Mr. Moore had accom- 
panied him and Captain Burke to the 
docks, and was wonderfully pleased with 
the vessel and her accommodation. 
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«« We've got over the difficulty of a doc- 
tor,’”’ said my father. 

«‘ How ?”’ I asked. 

‘Burke has consented to engage one. 
I told him if he would carry a surgeon, 
by which I mean feed and accommodate 
him in the ship, I would bear the other 

‘charges. He has a month before him, 
and may find a man who wants a change 
of air, and who’ll give his services fora 
cabin and food ; or, which is more likely, 
he’ll meet with some intelligent young 
gentleman who wants to try his ’prentice 
hand on sailors before starting in practice 
ashore. Doctors find sailors useful as sub- 
jects; they can experiment on them with- 
out professional anxiety as to the result.” 

But now that it was as good as settled 
I was to sail in the Lady Emma, I looked 
forward to meeting Mr. Moore next day 
with dread and misery. I was going 
away alone. All the risks of the sea lay 
before me. Iwas lowand poor in health. 
Who could be sure that the ocean would 
do for me all that the doctors had prom- 
ised? Who was to say it would let me 
return alive? I niight never meet my 
love again. When I said good-by to the 
man who by this time should have been 
my husband, it might be for ever, and the 
thought made the prospect of meeting 
him next day almost insupportable. 

He found me alone in the drawing- 
room. The servant admitted him and 
closed the door. I stood up very white 
and crying; he took me in his arms and 
kissed me, led me to my chair, and sat 
beside me, holding my hand and nursing 
it, and looking into my face for a little 
while, scarcely able to speak. How shall 
I describe him, whose love for me, as you 
shall presently read, was such as to make 
my love for him, when I think of him as 
he sat beside me that day, as I follow 
him in memory afterwards, too deep for 
human expression. 

He was tall and fair ; eyes of a dark blue, 
deep, but gentle, and easily impassioned. 
He wore a large yellow mustache, and 
was as perfectly the model of an English 
gentleman in appearance as Captain 
Burke was a merchant skipper. 

He began immediately upon the subject 
of my voyage. 

‘It’s hard we should be parted; but I 
like your little ship, Marie. I’ve not met 
your old nurse, but I judge, from what 
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your father tells me, you could not be in 
better and safer hands. Captain Burke 
seems a fine fellow—a thorough, prac- 
tical seaman. I wish I could accompany 
you.”’ 

«‘Oh, Archie, I shall be solong alone!”’ 

«Ay, but you're to get well, dearest. 
I’ve thought the scheme over thoroughly. 
If there’s nothing for it but a voyage, as 
the doctors insist, your father’s plans, 
your old nurse’s suggestion, could not be 
bettered. Who would look after you on 
board a big steamer? There is nobody 
to accompany you—no relative—nobody 
we know, no party of people I can hear 
of to entrust you to—making, I mean, 
such a voyage as the doctors advise. I 
should be distracted when you were gone, 
in thinking of you as alone on a steam- 
ship at sea, with not a soul to take 
the least interest in you save the captain; 
and captains, I believe, do not very much 
love these obligations. Civilty, of course, 
everybody expects; but a big ship to 
look after is a big business to attend to.’’ 

«Tt will be a terribly long voyage.”’ 

«©To Valparaiso, and then to Sydney, 
and Algoa bay, and home. About four- 
teen months. So Burke calculates it. A 
long time, Marie. But, if it is to make 
you strong, it will not be too long.”’ 

In this wise we talked; then, there 
being two hours of daylight left, I put on 
my hat and jacket, and taking my lover’s 
arm went with him slowly down the 
great gap in the cliffs to the sea-shore. It 
was Sheltered down there. The yellow 
sunshine lay upon the brown sand and 
flashed in the lifting lengths of seaweed, 
writhing amidst the surf, and hada sense 
of April warmth, though it was a keen 
wind that then blew, a northerly wind, 
strong, with a hurry of white clouds, 
like endless flocks of sheep, scampering 
southwards. The sands made a noble 
promenade, surf-furrowed, and hard as 
wood; the breakers tumbled close beside 
us with a loud roar of thunder, and ex- 
quisite was the picture of the trending 
cliffs, snow-clad, gleaming with a deli- 
cate, moon-like light in the pale, airy 
blue distance. All sights and sounds of 
sky and sea appealed to me now with a 
meaning I had never before found in 
them. I would stop my lover, as we 
walked, to observe the swift and beauti- 
ful miracle of the molding of a breaker 
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as it arched out of the troubled brine, 
soaring into a snow-storm, curving head- 
long to the sands, with the foam flying 
from its rushing peak like white feathers 
streaming from a dazzling line of hel- 
mets ; and once or twice, as we talked, I 
would pause to mark the flight of the 
gulls, stemming the wind aslant in curves 
of beauty, or sailing seaward on level, 
tremorless wings, and flinging a salt, 
ocean music, with their short, raw cries 
through the harsh bass and storming 
accompaniment of the surf. 

«Tf the breeze does not make me strong 
here, why should the sea make me strong 
elsewhere ?’’ I said. 

«It is the change. I have heard of 
desperate cases made well by travel.” 

“Itis hard! ‘To think that my health 
should force me to that !’’ I exclaimed, 
pointing to a little vessel that had round- 
ed out of a point about two miles distant, 
and was lifting the white seas to the level 
of her bows as she sank and soared be- 
fore the fresh wind, every sail glowing 
like a star in the sunshine, her rigging 
gleaming like golden wire, her decks 
sparkling when she inclined them toward 
us, as though the glass and brass about 
her were rubies and diamonds. ‘I won- 
der if she will ever return, Archie?” 

«« Why not? Cheer up, dearest.” 

We watched her till she had shrunk 
into a little square of dim orange, with 
the freckled green running in hardening 
ridges southwards, where the shadow of 
the early February evening was deepen- 
ing like smoke, making the ocean dis- 
tance past the sail look as wide again to 
the imagination as the truth was. I 
shuddered and involuntarily pressed my 
lover’s arm. 

«The wind is too cold for you,” he 
said, and we slowly returned home up 
through the great split in the cliff, 
amongst whose hollows and shoulders 
the roar of the surf was echoed back in 
quick, sudden, intermittent notes, like 
the sound of guns at sea. 

From this date until I sailed, my time 
was wholly occupied in preparing for the 
voyage. I went to London with my father 
to shop ; Mrs. Burke accompanied us, and 
half our purchases were owing to her ad- 
vice, Fortunately for her, as the wife of a 
sailor who was able to take her to sea with 
him, she was childless and could afford to 
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give me muchofhertime. They reckoned 
I was to be away fourteen months ; but 
Captain Burke advised us, having regard 
to the character of the voyage, especially 
to the passage from Valparaiso to Syd- 
ney, to stock for a round trip of eighteen 
months ; this, he thought, would provide 
for a good margin. Clothes for all the 
climates, from the roasting calms of the 
Line down to the frost-black gales of the 
Horn, were purchased; many delicacies 
were laid in—a hundred elegant trifles of 
wine and condiments, of sweetmeats and 
potted stuffs, to supplement the captain’s 
plain table, or to find me a relish for 
some hungry, howling hour when the 
galley fire should be washed out. Mr. 
Moore wrote that he frequently visited 
the ship, and that he and Mrs. Burke, be- 
tween them, were making my cabin as 
comfortable as my old nurse’s foresight 
and experience could manage. % 

So went by this wretched time of wait- 
ing and of preparation. 

About a fortnight before the ship sailed, 
my father received a letter from Captain 
Burke, telling him that he had engaged a 
surgeon. His name was Owen. His age, 
he said, was about forty-three; he was 
a widower. The loss of his wife and 
two daughters three years before this 
period had broken him down; he was 
unable to practice; had traveled in the 
hope of distracting his mind; but his 
means were slender, and he was unable 
to be long away, or go far; yet, when he 
endeavored to resume work, he found 
himself unequal to his professional calls. 
He thereupon sold his practice, and had 
lived for some months in retirement upon 
a trifling income. Having seen Captain 
Burke’s advertisement, he offered his 
services in exchange for a free voyage. 
The captain described him as a gentle- 
manly man, with excellent credentials, 
and considerable experience. 


qe 
THE LADY EMMA. 


On the morning of a day forever mem- 
orable to ine as the date of my departure 
from my home, namely, March 31, 1860, 
my father and I went to London, there 
to stay till April the second, when it 
was arranged that I should go on board 
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the ship at Gravesend. My grief worked 
like a passion in me, yet I was quiet ; my 
resolution to be calm whitened my cheeks, 
but, again and again, my eyes brimmed 
in spite of my efforts. 

My father dared not look at me or speak 
as we stepped into the carriage. His com- 
plexion was ashen, like that of one who 
is ill from sleeplessness. Often during 
the preceding fortnight I had thought his 
resolution to let me go would torsake 
him; I had guessed—I had hoped this 
from his looks and endearments, and be- 
lieved he would falter and refuse to part 
with me. Oh, I so feared this going away 
alone, even though I was to be in the com- 
pany of my faithful, dear Mrs. Burke, my 
very heart so shrank up in me at the idea 
of saying farewell to my lover, with the 
chance of never seeing him more, that 
sometimes, when I said my prayers, I’d 
ask Godto make me too ill toleave. But 
all this I kept to myself. My health was 
the one consideration : I knew that both 
my lover and my father dreaded delay, 
and that, fret as I might, it must end in 
obedience to the doctors. : 

It was a melancholy, gray day when I 
drove with my father to the station; the 
east wind sang like the surf in the naked, 
iron-hard boughs, and the sea streamed 
in lines of snow into the black, desolate 
distance, unbroken by a gleam of sail, 
save that, as we turned the corner, whick 
gave me a view of the ocean, I caught 
sight of a lonely, black and red carcass 
of a steamer staggering along, tall and 
naked, as though plucked, with a hill of 
foam under her counter; the melancholy 
and desolation of the day was in her, and 
no picture of shipwreck could have made 
that scene of waters sadder. 

I had bidden good-by to all I knew dur- 
ing the week; there were no more farewells 
tobesaid. Weentered the train, and when 
we ran out of the station I felt that my long 
voyage had truly commenced. I’ll not 
linger over my brief stay in London. Mr. 
Moore was constantly with me; indeed, 
we were seldom apart during those two 
days of my waiting to join the ship at 
Gravesend. His father and sister called 
to say good-by; I was too poorly and 
low-spirited to visit-them. In truth, I 
never once left the hotel until I drove 
with my father and Mr. Moore to the sta- 
tion to take the train to Gravesend. 
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Before embarking, however, I made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Owen, the surgeon of 
the ship. He had occasion to be in the 
west end of London, and Mrs. Burke 
asked him to call. I viewed him with 
considerable curiosity, for it was not only 
that he was to be my medical adviser; I 
could not but reflect that I was to be 
locked up in asmall ship with this man 
for very niany months, with no other 
change of society than Captain and Mrs. 
Burke. I was pleasantly disappointed in 
him. I had figured a yellow, long-faced, 
melancholy man, with a countenance 
plowed by frequent secret weeping and 
furrowed by pitiful memories and night- 
thoughts black as Dr. Young’s. Instead, 
there entered the room briskly, with a 
sideways bow, cleverly executed whilst 
in motion, the right arm advanced, a 
short, plump figure of aman inacoat cut 
in something of a clerical style, short 
legs, and a face that would have been 
reasonably full but for its long aquiline 
nose and contraction of lineaments, due 
to a big bush of hair standing out stiff 
in minute curls over either ear; other- 
wise, he was bald. 

My father was extremely polite to him. 
He stayed an hour and partook of some 
slight refreshment. He stared at me 
very earnestly, felt my pulse, considered 
me generally with polite professional 
attention, and, after he had put certain 
questions, said to my father with sig- 
nificant gravity : 

«You may console yourself, sir, for the 
temporary loss of your daughter; I do 
not scruple to say that, in sending her on 
this voyage, you will be saving her life. 
I believe I can recognize her case, and 
strongly share the opinion of those who 
prescribe a long residence on board ship 
upon the ocean.”’ 

My father’s face lighted up; nothing, 
I believe, could have heartened him more 
at the moment than this assurance. Mr. 
Moore took Mr. Owen by the hand and 
said : 

‘« We shall be trusting her to you, sir. 
She is very dear to me. We should be 
man and wife but for her health.’”’ 

‘All that my anxious attention can 
give her she shall have,’’ said Mr. Owen, 
bowing over my lover’s hand. 

Yet he did not stay his hour without 
letting us see, poor fellow, that in the 
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depths of his heart he was a grieving 

man. He said nothing; no reference was 
made to his affliction; but in certain 
pauses the pain of memory would enter 
his face like a shadow, and sometimes he 
would sigh tremulously, as one in sorrow 
sighs in sleep, scarcely knowing, you 
saw, that he did so. 

When he was gone, my father said to 
Mr. Moore that his spirits felt light again, 
now that he had seen what sort of man 
it was who would have charge of my 
health. 

“Taking all sides of it,’’ he said, «I 
don’t think we could have done better. 
Marie goes with an old nurse, who loves 
her as her own child; Mr. Owen seems a 
kind-hearted, experienced, practical man. 
I hope he understands that our apprecia- 
tion of his kindness will not be restricted 
to bare thanks on the return of the ves- 
sel. The more I see of Burke the better I 
like him. He is an honest, experienced 
seaman from crown to heel, and in say- 
ing that I am allowing him all the vir- 
tues. No! the arrangements are wholly 
to my satisfaction, and my mind is at 
rest. It will be like a long yachting 
trip for Marie; she will havea fine ship 
under her, and all the seclusion and com- 
fort of a yacht, combined with the safety 
of ample tonnage. I am satisfied. It 
was a cruel difficulty; we have had to 
meet it; it is well met, and now, Marie, 
there is nothing to do but wait. Have 
patience. The months will swiftly roll 
by—then you will return to us, a healthy 
young woman, full of life, and color, and 
vigor, instead of’’—his voice broke off 
in a sob, and he turned his head away. 
I ran to him, and he held me whilst I 
cried till I had no more tears to shed. 

On April the second we went down to 
Gravesend. Mr. Moore accompanied us. 
Captain Burke had telegraphed that the 
Lady Emma was lying off that town, and 
would tow to sea in the afternoon of the 
second. We arrived at Gravesend at 
about twelve o’clock, and drove to a 
hotel. All my luggage had been sent on 
board the ship in the docks. Mrs. Burke 
waited for us in a room overlooking the 
river; here she had ordered luncheon to 
be served. She seemed hearty and happy; 
kissed me, and courtesied to my father and 
Mr. Moore, and, taking me to the win- 
dow, said : 
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«« There she is, Miss Marie. There’s 
your ocean home. What do you think 
of her as a picture ?”’ 

She pointed to a vessel that was strain- 
ing at a buoy almost immediately op- 
posite. A tug was lying near her. It 
was a young April day; the sunshine 
thin and pale, the blue of the heavens 
soft and dim, with a number of swelling 
bodies of clouds humped and bronzed, 
sailing with the silent majesty of line-of- 
battle ships into the southwest. A brisk 
wind blew, and the river was full of life. 
The gray water twinkled and was flashed 
in places into a clearness and beauty of 
bluish crystal by the brushing of the 
breeze. The eye was filled and puzzled 
for some moments by the abounding tints 
and motion. A large steamer with her 
line of bulwarks palpitating with heads 
of emigrants, was slowly passing down ; 
another with frosted funnel and drain- 
ings of red rust on her side, as though 
she still bled from the scratches of a re- 
cent vicious fight outside, was warily 
passing up; beside her was a large, full- 
rigged ship towing to London, and the 
sluggish passage of the masts, yards, and 
rigging of the two vessels, the steamer 
sliding past the other, combined with 
the sudden turning of a little schooner 
close by, all her canvas shaking, and 
with the heeling figure of a brig, her dark 
breasts.of patched canvas swelling for the 
flat shores opposite, a spout of white 
water at her forefoot, and a short-lived 
vein of river-froth at her rudder; then, 
close in, two barges heaped with cargo, 
blowing along stiff as flagpoles under 
brown wings of sail; these, with vessels 
at both extremities of the reach, coming 
and going, interlacing the perspective of 
their rigging into a complication of colors 
and wire-like outlines, forever shifting ; 
all this wonderful changing life, I say, 
adding to it the trembling of the stream 
of river, the pouring of smoke, the pull- 
ing and shivering of flags, put a giddi- 
ness into the scene, and for some mo- 
ments I stared idly, with Mrs. Burke 
beside me, pointing to the Lady Emma. 

My eye then went to the ship, and 
rested upon as pretty a little fabric as 
probably ever floated upon the water of 
the Thames. I may venture upon a 
description of her and speak critically ; 
indeed, I must presuppose some knowl- 
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edge of the sea in you, otherwise I shall 
be at a loss; for, as you shall presently 
discover, I was long enough upon the 
ocean, under circumstances of distress 
scarcely paralleled in the records, to learn 
by heart the language of the deep, how 
to speak of ships and tell of sailors’ do- 
ings, and I cannot but name the things 
of the sea in the language in which the 
mariner talks of them. 

The Lady Emma was a full-rigged ship; 
between six hundred and seven hundred 
tons in burden; she was a wooden ship 
—iron sailing vessels were few in those 
days; she was painted black, but, though 
loaded for the voyage, she sat lightly 
upon the water, and a hand’s breadth of 
new metal sheathing burned along her 
water-line like a gilding of sunlight, the 
length of her. Her lower masts were 
white ; her upper masts a bright yellow ; 
her yards were very square; or, as a lands- 
man would call them, broad; the most 
inexperienced eye might guess that when 
clothed in sail she would spread wings as 
of an albatross in power, breadth, and 
beauty for a meteoric flight over the long 
blue heave. 

‘¢ How do you like her, Miss Marie? ”’ 
said Mrs. Burke. 

«She is a pretty ship, I think,’ I 
answered. 

«She is a beauty,’? said the good 
woman. ‘She outsails everything.”’ 

“She has a fine, commanding lift 
about the bows,’’ said Mr. Moore, pass- 
ing his arm through mine. Captain 
Burke tells me she has done as much as 
three hundred and twelve miles in the 
twenty-four hours.”’ 

«¢So she has, sir,’’ said Mrs. Burke. 

“J wish she’d maintain that rate of 
sailing all the time Marie is aboard,”’ said 
my father. 

“Oh, Sir Mortimer, this going will 
seem but as of yesterday’s happening 
when yonder ship’s again returned, and 
your dear girl’s in your arms strong, 
fine, and hearty, rich in voice, and bright- 
eyed as she used to be when a baby. 
These voyages seem long to take, and 
when they’re ended it’s like counting 
how many fingers you have, so easy and 
quickly it all went.”’ 

Lunch was served, and we seated our- 
selves; but my throat was dry and I 
could swallow nothing but a little wine. 
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My father and Mr. Moore pretended to 
eat; suddenly, looking up, I met my 
sweetheart’s gaze; a look of inexpressible 
tenderness and distress entered his face, 
and starting from his seat he went to 
the window, and kept his back to us for a 
few minutes. Mrs. Burke went to him and 
whispered in his ear. I perfectly under- 
stood that she begged him to bear up for 
my sake; indeed, it needed but for my 
father and my lover to give way for me 
to break down utterly, with a menace of 
consequent prostration that might put an 
end to this scheme of a voyage on the 
very threshold of it. 

We left the hotel at two o’clock and 
walked slowly to the pier. I was closely 
veiled. I could not have borne the in- 
quisitive stare of the people as we passed. 
Whilst we waited for a boat, I watched a 
mother saying good-by to her son, a 
bright-haired boy of fourteen, in the uni- 
form of a merchant midshipman. She 
was in deep mourning, a widow, and I 
had but to look at her pale face to know 
that the boy was her child. The lad 
struggled with his feelings; his determi- 
nation to be manly, and not to be seen to 
cry by the people standing roundabout, 
nor to go on board his ship with red eyes, 
doubtless helped him. He broke away 
from her with a sort of sharp, sobbing 
laugh, crying: ‘‘Back again in a year, 
mother, back again in a year !’’ and left 
her. She stood as though turned to 
stone. When in the boat, he flourished 
his cap to her; she watched him like a 
statue, with the most dreadful expression 
of grief- the imagination could paint. 
Never shall I forget the motionless figure 
of that widowed mother, and the grief in 
her face, and the look in her tearless eyes. 

« There’s plenty of sorrow in this 
world,’’ said Mrs. Burke, as the four of us 
seated ourselves in the boat, «‘ and there’s 
no place where more grief’s to be seen 
than here, owing to the leave-takings and 
the coming back of ships with news.’’ 

‘«‘Master of a ship fell dead yesterday 
just as he was a-stepping ashore,” said 
the waterman who was rowing us. «Bad 
job for his large family.” 

«You'll take care to have a letter ready 
before the ship is out of the Channel, 
Marie,’”’ said my father. «Mrs. Burke, 
your husband will give Miss Otway every 
opportunity of sending letters home?’”’ 
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“T’1l see to it, Sir Mortimer.”’ 

We drew alongside the ship. Captain 
Burke and Mr. Owen stood at the gang- 
way to receive us. When I went up the 
ladder, supported by my father, Captain 
Burke, with his hat off, extended his 
hand, saying: 

«Miss Otway, welcome on board the 
Lady Emma. She has received my whis- 
per. She knows her errand and what’s 
expected of her. She’ll keep time, Sir 
Mortimer; and the magic that’ll happen 
betwixt the months whilst our jibboom is 
pointing to as many courses as the com- 
pass has marks, is going to transform 
this delicate, pale young lady into the 
heartiest, rosiest lass that ever stepped 
over a ship’s side.” 

«IT pray so, I pray so,’’ exclaimed my 
father. 

«Captain Burke is not too sanguine,”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Owen, with a smile. 

«When do you start?’’ asked Mr. 
Moore. 

«« Soon after three, sir, Ihope,’’ answered 
Captain Burke. 

I ran my eye over the ship. The scene 
had that sort of morbid tragic interest to 
me which the architecture and furniture 
. of a prison cell takes for one who is to 
pass many months init. I beheld a long 
white deck, extending from the taffrail 
into the bows, with several structures 
breaking the wide, lustrous continuity of 
it: one forward was the galley, the ship’s 
kitchen; on this side of it was a large 
boat with sheep bleating inside her ; 
whilst underneath was a sty full of pigs, 
flanked by hencoops whose bars throbbed 
with the ceaseless protrusion and with- 
drawal of the flapping combs of cocks and 
the heads of hens. Near us was a great 
square hatch covered with a tarpaulin, 
and further aft, as the proper expression 
is, was a big glazed frame for the admis- 
sion of light into the cabin ; some dis- 
tance past it, a sort of box curved in the 
aspect of a hood, called the companion- 
way, conducted you below. At the end 
of the ship was the wheel, like a circle of 
flame, with the brasswork of it flashing 
to the sun, and immediately in front stood 
the compass-box, or binnacle, glittering 
like the wheel, and trembling to its height 
upon the white planks like a short pillar 
of fire. 

A number of sailors hung about the 
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forecastle, and a man leaned in the little 
doorway of the galley in a red shirt, bare 
to the elbows, eyeing us with a pair of 
fat, dough-like, tattooed arms crossed 
upon his breast, a picture of stupid, sulky 
curiosity. 

We stayed for a few minutes talking in 
the gangway ; Mrs. Burke then asked me 
to step below and see my cabin, and I 
went down the steps followed by the rest, 
and entered the ship’s little plain state- 
room. 

I stopped at the foot of the ladder and 
drew my breath with difficulty. What 
was it? An extraordinary sensation of 
icy chill had passed through me. It was 
over in an instant, but it was as though 
the hand of death itself had clutched my 
heart. Was it a presentiment working 
so potently as to affect me physically? 
Was it some subtle motion of the nerves 
influenced by the sight of the interior, 
and by the strange shipboard smells in 
it, which there was no virtue in the hang- 
ing pots of flowers to sweeten? I said 
nothing. My father halted to the arrest 
of my hand, supposing I wished to look 
about me, and yet, oh, merciful God! 
when I date myself back to that hour and 
think of me as entering that cabin for the 
first time, and then of what happened 
afterwards, I cannot for a moment ques- 
tion, nay, with fear and awe I devoutly 
believe, that the heart-moving sensation 
of chill which came and went in the beat 
of a pulse was a breath off the pinion of 
my angel of fate or destiny, stirring in 
the thick-ribbed blackness of the future 
at sight of my first entrance into the 
scene of my distress. Do not think me 
fanciful nor high strained in expression 
ot imagination. My meaning will be 
clear to you. 

The Burkes had done their best to make 
this state-cabin comfortable to the eye. 
Shelves full of books were secured to the 
ship’s wall; a couple of globes of gold 
and silver fish hung under the skylight, 
where, too, were some rows of flowers 
hanging in pots. A couple of tall glasses 
were affixed to the cabin walls, and the 
lamp was handsome and of bright metal. 
A new carpet was stretched over the deck, 
and the table was covered with a cloth so 
that the interior looked like a little parlor 
or living-room ashore. I also observed a 
stove in the fore end of the cabin; it 
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looked new as though fitted for this par- 
ticular voyage. 

‘““Dear Miss Marie, let me show you 
your bedroom,”’ said Mrs. Burke. 

A narrow corridor went out of this liv- 
ing-room in the direction of the stern ; 
on either hand were cabins, four of a side; 
Mrs. Burke threw open a door on the port 
hand, and we entered’a large berth. Two 
had been knocked into one for my use. 

“This is bigger than anything I could 
have secured for you on board a steamer,” 
said my father. 

My old nurse’s eyes were upon me 
whilst I gazed around. They had made 
as elegant a little bedroom of the place 
as could possibly be manufactured on 
board a plain, homely sailing ship. Every 
convenience was here, and the furniture 
was handsome. They had put pink silk 
curtains to my bunk, which was single, 
that is, the upper shelf was removed, so 
that I should have the upper deck clear 
above me when I pillowed my head. 
They had prettily decorated with drapery 
a large oval glass nailed to the bulkhead ; 
this mirror caught the light trembling 
off the river, and brimming through the 
porthole, and filled the interior with a ra- 
diance of its own as though it had been a 
lamp. The carpet was thick and rich ; 
the arm-chair low and soft. A writing- 
table stood in the corner and on it was a 
lovely bouquet ; the berth was rich with 
the smell of those delicious flowers, the 
atmosphere sweet as a breeze in a garden 
of roses. It was my lover’s gift, sent on 
board the ship just before she left the 
docks, but I did not know this until after 
I had said good-by to him. 

«Tt is as comfortable as your bedroom 
at home, Marie,’’ said my father. 

“T find your thoughtful heart every- 
where here, nurse,”’ said I. 

‘«We have all done our best, and our 
best shall go on being done,’’ she an- 
swered, smiling; and meeting my father’s 
gaze she dropped him one of her little old- 
world courtesies. 

“JT don’t think you'll find anything 
missing, sir,’’ said Captain Burke, « from 
Mr. Owen’s medicine-chest down to the 
smallest case of goodies in the lazaretto.”’ 

««My daughter is inkind hands. I am 
satisfied,’ said my father, and he came to 
me and put his arm around my neck. 

I leaned my cheek against his breast 
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and cried, but I had few tears left to shed 
—I had almost wept my heart dry. 

Captain Burke, saying he was needed 
on deck, went out ; Mrs. Burke and Mr. 
Owen followed; my father stepped into 
the state-room that I might be alone with 
my lover. 

He caught me quickly to his heart and 
kissed me again and again with a passion 
of grief and love. We had exchanged 
our vows before over and over. Wecould - 
but kiss and whisper hopes of a-sweet 
meeting, of a lasting reunion by and by. 
It was like a parting between a young 
bride and bridegroom, but with a dread- 
ful significance going into it out of my 
health and out of the thought of the perils 
of the sea. Indeed, a sadness as of death 
itself was in that parting, and I know 
Archie felt that as I did, when he re- 
leased me and stood a moment looking 
into my white face. 

When we went into the cabin I found 
my father earnestly conversing with Mrs. 
Burke. He was asking questions about 
my luggage and effects, and impressing 
certain things upon her memory. A few 
minutes later Captain Burke came down 
the companion steps, and halting before 
he reached the bottom, exclaimed: 

‘Sir Mortimer, I’m sorry to say the 
tug’ll be laying hold of us now almost 
immediately.”’ 

My father started, looked at me with 
something frantic in the expression of 
his face, then crying, ‘‘ Well, if the time 
has come—’”’ and took me in his arms. 
Then with tears standing in his eyes, 
and gazing upwards, he asked God to 
bless me and to protect me, and to restore 
me, his only child, in safety and in health 
to him; and now, speechless with grief, 
mutely looking a farewell to Mrs. Burke, 
who herself was weeping, he went on deck, 
followed by Mr. Moore, whose leave- 
taking here had been no more than a 
single kiss pressed upon my forehead as 
I stood beside the table after my father 
had released me. 

When they were gone I sank into a 
chair, and cried and cried; Mrs. Burke 
looked with wet eyes through a cabin 
window. She was right to let my grief 
have its way. After a little I heard the 
voices of men chorussing on deck ; over- 
head people regularly tramped to and fro. 
Mr. Owen came into the cabin and said: 
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«Pray, Miss Otway, let me conduct 
you above. The air will refresh you, and 
the picture of the river is striking and 
full of life.’’ 

“Come, dear Miss Marie, with me,” 
said Mrs. Burke, and I put my arm 
through hers and went on deck. 

I stood still on discovering that our 
voyage was begun. Our ship had been 
moored to a buoy; there had been no 
anchor to weigh, no wild music of sea- 
men nor hoarse quarter-deck commands 
to give the news of departure to those 
under deck; the little tug had quietly 
manceuvered for our tow-rope, and now 
the ship’s bows were pointing down the 
river, her keen steam shearing through 
the froth of the paddle-wheels ahead with 
some sailors heave-hoing as they dragged 
upon the ropes which hoisted certain 
staysails and jibs; the old town of 
Gravesend was sliding away upon the 
quarter ; I strained my eyes in vain fora 
sight of the boat in which my father and 
Mr. Moore might have been making for 
the shore. Well, perhaps, that I could 
not distinguish her. I think it would 
have broken my heart then to have seen 
them, thus, for the last time, making 
their way ashore for that home I was 
leaving for months, and perhaps forever ! 

«« We have started, nurse !’’ I exclaimed. 

«« Yes, dear,’’ she answered. «‘‘Do not 
make haste to cease crying. Let nature 
work by degrees in her own fashion. I 
shall soon see my dear girl looking proud- 
ly with health, and oh! the joy of your 
meeting with your father and Mr. Moore, 
and my happiness when I see them star- 
ing at you scarce knowing you for your 
beauty and brightness.” 

The water blazed with sunshine; the 
merry twinkling of it by the fresh April 
wind made the whole Reach a path of 
dazzling light. Twenty vessels of all sorts 
were about us; some leaned with rounded 
canvas soft as sifted snow, with yellow 
streaks of metal glancing wet to the light 
out of the brackish foam that wanted the 
shrillness and spit of the froth of the 
brine; some lifted bare skeleton scaffolds 
of spars and yards as they towed past; 
some were no bigger than a Yarmouth 
smack, and some were great steamers 
and deep and lofty ships from or for the 
Antipodes. But whatever you looked at 
was beautiful with the hues of the after- 
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noon, the backing of the green land, the 
inspiration of the sea, the spirit of ocean 
liberty wide as the horizon that is bound- 
less, and high as the air through which 
the clouds blow. 


IV. 
MARIE BEGINS HER VOYAGE. 


This was the first voyage I had ever 
made. Iwas born in England, and was 
left there at school when my mother went 
round the Cape to India on the second 
visit my father paid to that country. I 
had never in my life crossed a wider breast 
of water than the English Channel be- 
tween Folkestone and Boulogne. Every- 
thing here then, you will suppose, was 
wonderfully new to me; infinitely stran- 
ger, indeed, than had the ship been a 
steamer, whose funnel and masts have 
commonly but little in them to bewilder 
the land-going eye. 

Hundreds of times had I watched ships 
passing over the blue or gray waters 
which our house overlooked; but they 
were as clouds to me, indeterminable 
though beautiful decorations of the deep ; 
Iknew nothing of their inner life, of 
one’s sensations on board, what the sail- 
ors in them did. I looked up now, and 
beheld three masts towering into a deli- 
cate fineness to the altitude of their own 
starry trucks, with yards across, rigging 
complex as the meshes of a web, white, 
triangular sails between. A sailor stood 
at the wheel floating off from it with the 
easy, careless posture of the sea, his 
knotted hands gripping the spokes of 
the gleaming circle. A stout-faced man 
in the tall hat of the London streets, his 
neck swathed in ared shawl, walked up 
and down the deck near the cabin sky- 
light. Mrs. Burke told me he was the 
pilot. She pointed to a man who was 
standing on the forecastle, as though 
keeping a lookout on the tug, and said 
that he was Mr. Green, the first mate of 
the ship; indeed, the only mate. The 
boatswain, she informed, who was nota 
certificated officer, would take charge of 
her husband’s watch when the ship was 
at sea. 

She talked thus to distract my mind. 
I asked her what she meant by her ‘‘ hus- 
band’s watch,” thinking she meant the 
time-keeper in his pocket. 
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« Why,’’ she said, «« every ship’s crew 
is divided intotwo companies or watches, 
called port and starboard ; the starboard 
watch is the captain’s and the other the 
mate’s. Let us walk a little. Already 
you are looking better, positively.” 

Here Mr. Owen joined us. 

«J declare, doctor,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Burke, ‘that Miss Otway has already 
got alittle color in her cheeks, more even 
since we left Gravesend than, I warrant, 
Sir Mortimer has seen in her the last 
twelvemonth gone. If she means to be- 
gin to look well so soon, how will it be 
with her, sir, when this ship’s bowsprit 
is pointing the other way, and we shall 
be all ready to go ashore ?”’ 

Mr. Owen, in a soft felt hat, an aca- 
demic bush of hair under either side of it, 
like the cauliflower wig of olden days, 
and awarm, heavy, black cloak, might 
have passed for aclergyman. He asked 
permission to stroll the deck with us, and 
pointed out objects ashore and upon the 
water with an intelligence that proved 
him the possessor of a talent for color. 

Once he broke off in what he was say- 
ing tolook at the land; he sighed deeply, 
yet forcing a smile, said to Mrs. Burke: 

«That parting should never be a sad 
one which promises a happy meeting at 
the cost of no more than patience.”’ 

«Truly, indeed not,’’ said Mrs. Burke. 

«Tt is the meeting—it is the meeting ; 
promise that, and what is the leave-tak- 
ing?’’ he exclaimed, and was all ona 
sudden too moved to speak ; he faintly 
bowed, and went to the ship’s side and 
looked at the shore. 

We did not long remain on deck. I 
found the wind cold; my head slightly 
ached ; I was weary with the exhaustion 
which follows upon fretting. Mrs. Burke 
went with me to my cabin, and we spent 
a long while in recalling old memories, 
_ and most of the time she was cheerfully 
busy in seeing that my things were in 
their place, and that I wanted for nothing. 

The night had drawn down dark over 
the ship when we passed from my berth 
into the state-cabin. It was about seven 
o’clock. Supper was ready. The table 
was bright with damask, and silver, and 
flowers; under the skylight the large 
globe lamp glowed steadily, and filled the 
interior with the soft radiance of sperm- 
oil. I heard some men Singing out on 
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deck, and the noise of ropes flung down 
upon the planks. The sound was strange, 
and put a sort of wildness into this inte- 
rior, despite its civilizing details. 

A young, sandy-haired youth, long and 
lank, in a camlet jacket, stood at the foot 
of the companion steps and swung a bell, 
with evident delight in the noise he made. 
Mr. Owen started up from a corner of the 
cabin on seeing us, and exclaimed : 

«There is a brave wind blowing. Cap- 
tain Burke hopes to be off Deal by mid- 
night.” 

«« That will be famous work,’’ said Mrs. 
Burke. «But this is aclipper ship.”’ 

«« Are we sailing ?’’ said I. 

«Yes, Some canvas is spread. But 
the tug still has hold of us,’”’ responded 
Mr. Owen. 

I felt no movement in the ship. She 
was going along with the seething steadi- 
ness of a sleigh. Just then Captain 
Burke came below. His composed, cheer- 
ful face, peak-bearded, with red hair and 
arch, merry Irish eyes, seemed to bring a 
new atmosphere of light into the place. 
He addressed some friendly, sympathetic 
question to me ; we then seated ourselves, 
I on the captain’s right and Mr. Owen at 
the foot of the table. 

It was my first meal at sea, if, indeed, 
the ship could then be called at sea, and 
memorable to me for that reason. I had 
tasted no food since breakfast, and now 
tried to eat, but less from appetite than 
from the desire to please my old nurse. . 
My chat with her before supper had deter- 
mined me to fight with my grief, to regard 
the voyage as a long holiday yachting 
excursion, which should be happy if I 
accepted it as a twelvemonths’ diversion, 
that was to end in making mea new 
woman, and in fitting me to become a 
wife. It was this last point that Mrs. 
Burke had insisted upon, and like a good 
many ideas which are obvious and com- 
monplace when uttered, it took my fancy, 
lighted up my views as though it had 
been a sort of revelation, and whilst I sat 
at supper I was so composed that more 
than once I caught Mr. Owen dart a 
glance of surprise at me when I an- 
swered or put a question. 

‘«« The sea is very smooth here, Edward,”’’ 
said Mrs. Burke. 

«‘There’s no sea yet,’ he answered. 
“It’s river so far. We're towing through 
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what's called the Warp, near the Nore, 
whose light ye should be able to see, 
Miss Otway,’’ said he, getting up and 
ducking and bobbing to command the 
whole compass of a cabin window. 

«‘T wonder the ship doesn’t run the tug 
down,’’ said Mr. Owen. : 

The captain looked at me with his merry 
eyes and chuckled. 

«Ay, we’re a match for the old slapper, 
even with nothing on us but fore and aft 
canvas and two topsails,’’ said he. «I 
wish Sir Mortimer was with us. Here’s 
a voyage to thread the strands of his 
years with a heart. I don’t know that 
ever I met a gentleman I took a greater 
fancy to, unless it’s Mr. Moore,’’ and he 
gave me a bow whilst I smiled, feeling a 
faint glow in my cheeks. 

« There'll be a full moon at eight,”’ said 
Mr. Owen. 

‘««So there will, sir, thank God,”’ an- 
swered Captain Burke. ‘‘ We sailors can 
never have too much light. No, not 
even in our wives’ eyes,’’ said he, with 
an askant arch look at Mrs. Burke. 

And now he began to talk. Though 
without the brogue in his tongue, he had 
the fluency and humor of his country. 
He was full of stories of adventure and 
experience ; scarce a sea he had not navi- 
gated in his day. His wife watched me 
eagerly, and if ever I smiled her face light- 
ed up and her kind eyes shone. All his 
efforts were directed to cheer me. Observ- 
ing Mr. Owen smelling at an egg, he ex- 
claimed : «« What’s that you’ve got?” 

«Something laid too soon, captain.”’ 

«< Doctor, I know a sailor who made an 
experiment. He put anumber of French 
eggs under a sitting rooster, and what 
d’ye think was hatched? Cocks and 
hens in the last stage of decrepitude. 
They hopped and staggered about in his 
little back yard, and died of old age in 
twenty-four hours. That was his test of 
a badegg. If he wanted to make sure, 
he hatched it.”’ 

Thus ran his careless, good-humored 
gabble. 

He went on deck presently, and the 
mate, Mr. Green, came below to get his 
supper. He was a middle-aged man, of 
a very nautical cut in figure and clothes, 
with a sneering face and a beard of wiry 
iron hair covering his throat, though he 
shaved to the round of. his chin, and a 
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droop of the left eyelid put the expression 
of an acid leer into that side of his face. 

Mr. Owen had withdrawn to his cabin. 
Mrs. Burke and I sat ata little distance 
upon a comfortable sofa near the stove. 
The mate squared his elbows and fell to 
work slowly but diligently, often lifting 
his knife to his mouth and chewing with 
the solemnity of a goat. 

«He rose from before the mast,’’ said 
Mrs. Burke. ‘I hope he’s a good sailor. 
This is his first voyage with my husband. 
He holds a master’s certificate, but that 
don’t ‘signify much, I expect. A man 
wants to know human nature to command 
acrew of sailors. He’s been a common 
seaman himself, and fared ill, and worked 
hard on a starvation wage, as most of the 
poor creatures do, and that’s likely to 
make him hard with the men and unpity- 
ing. It’s always so. It’s the person 
who’s been in service that makes the ex- 
acting mistress.”’ 

All this she spoke softly. She then 
inquired of the mate how the weather was 
on deck. 

«« Why, not so fine as it is here, mum,”’ 
he answered. ‘‘There’s a vast of stars, 
but ’tis black till the moon comes up.”’ 

«« Where are we now ?”’ 

«The Girdler ain’t far off,’ he an- 
swered, masticating slowly. 

He did not seem disposed to talk, and 
answered with grimaces and the awkward 
air of a man ill at ease. 

I was looking at his square, sturdy 
figure, with his weather-plowed face, and 
the muscles all about it working like vig- 
orous pulses to the movement of his 
jaws, when I felt a slight motion of the 
ship; a gentle, cradling heave of the 
deck ; the lamp and all things pendulous 
swayed ; creaking noises arose from all 
parts ; asudden giddiness took me; the 
movement was repeated with the regular- 
ity of a clock’s tick. 

«<Tsn’t the sea getting up?’”’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Burke, staring at the gleaming 
ebony of the skylight windows. 

The mate arrested the tumbler whose 
contents he was turning into his mouth, 
to distend his lips in a grin which he 
probably thought concealed. 

«Why, I thought we were still in the 
river?’’ cried Mrs. Burke again. 

The mate, picking up his cap, rose, 
contorted his square figure into a bow 
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to us, and went up the companion steps. 

The motion of the vessel affected me. 
Mrs. Burke got a pillow and made me 
comfortable on the sofa, and wrapping 
herself in a shawl went on deck. She 
returned presently, and said that the river 
had widened into a sea, with danger- 
lights sparkling here and there, and the 
full moon rising solemnly and beautifully 
upon the port bow. She hugged herself, 
and said it was blowing fresh, and the 
ship, under several breasts of canvas, was 
chasing the little tug, which was splash- 
ing ahead as fast as she could go. 

«« We're doing between seven and eight 
miles an hour. Only think!’’ she cried, 
‘«we shall be opening the lights of Mar- 
gate very soon. To think of Margate, 
and the sands, and the shrimps, and us 
sailing past it to the other end of the 
world! How do you feel, my dear ?”’ 

I answered plainly that I felt sick. 

‘You will suffer for a day or two,” 
said she, ‘‘and then you’ll take no more 
notice of itthan Ido. What is that?”’ 

The sounds proceeded from Mr. Owen’s 
cabin. ; 

«They'll never get a cure for it,’’ said 
Mrs. Burke, looking in the direction of 
the doctor’s berth. 

I lay motionless, feeling very uncoi- 
fortable and ill. Mrs. Burke gave me 
some brandy and put toilet vinegar to my 
head. She advised me to go to bed, but I 
begged leave to rest where I was. The 
motion of the ship grew more lively the 
further she was towed toward the mouth 
of the river, where the weight of the field 
of water past the Forelands would be in 
every heave. At last, a little while after 
ten o’clock, I told Mrs. Burke I felt as if 
the fresh air would revive me, on which 
she wrapped me up in shawls and helped 
me on deck. She walked on firm legs 
with the ease of an old salt, whilst I so 
swung and reeled upon her arm that I 
must have fallen twenty times but for her 
support. But, nevertheless, the moment I 
emerged through the little companion 
hatch, with its load of warm atmosphere 
closing behind me in a sensible pressure 
of mingled cabin smells and heat, I felt bet- 
ter; ashout of bright, strong, moonlit wind 
fair betwixt my parted lips swept away for 
the time all the nausea; I breathed deep 
and looked about with wonder. 

It was a fine, noble night-scene of water 
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and ship. We were following the tug 
under three topsails and a main top- 
gallant sail and a flight of fore and aft 
canvas; the sails swelled pale as steam 
into the moonlight air, carrying the eye 
to the fine points of the mastheads, whose 
black lines were beating time for a dance 
of stars. High up was the moon, full, 
yellow, and glowing; if land was near, it 
was buried in the wild, windy sheen 
under the orb ; the water rolled in liquid 
silver, islanded here and there by the 
black flying shadows of bodies of vapor, 
hurling headlong down the wind north- 
east; ahead the black smear of the tug’s 
smoke, full of sparks, with a frequent 
rush of crimson flame out of the funnel’s 
throat, was flying low. 

Captain Burke came from the pilot’s 
side to salute me, and pointing abeam to 
starboard (I offer no excuse for writing 
of the sea in the language of the sea), ex- 
claimed : 

«« There’s Whitstable somewhere down 
there, Miss Otway. And yonder should 
be Herne bay. With a powerful tele- 
scope, we should presently be able to see 
the bathing-machines on Margate beach.”’ 

«What is that out there ?’’ I asked. 

‘A Geordie,’”’ he answered ; ‘a north 
country collier.”’ 

She was swarming along, a very spectre 
of a ship, lean, visionary, glistening like 
the inside of an oyster-shell in the moon- 
light, which whitened the black hull of 
her into the same sort of misty sheen 
that was upon the water till she was 
blended with the air brimful of moon- 
light, making a mocking phantom of her 
to fit in with the desolation beyond, where 
you saw a red star of warning hinting at 
ooze, and at white crawling streaks, and 
at a pallid rib or two, with some fragment 
of mast upward pointing in a finger of 
wreck, dumbly telling you whither the 
spirit of the rest of it all had flown. 

I watched our little ship bowing in pur- 
suit of the tug; she courtesied her white 
cloths to the moon, and the brine flashed 
at her bows at every plunge, and went 
away in a wide, rich race astern, for there 
was the churning of the paddles in it too. 

But soon I was overcome by nausea 
once more; the magic of the fresh air 
failed me, and, yielding now to Mrs. 
Burke’s entreaty, I suffered her to carry 
me to my cabin. 
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After this, for th2 next four or five days, 
I was so miserably ill that I lay as one in 
a fit or swoon, scarcely sensible of more, 
and therefore remembering but little more, 
than that Mrs. Burke was hour after hour 
in my cabin, sleeping beside me on a miat- 
tress during the night, and watching over 
me throughout that distressing time with 
touching and unwearied devotion. Mr. 
Owen was too ill to visit me, but what 
could he have done? Did he cure his 
own nausea? 

Indeed, we met with very heavy weather 
inthechannel. The wind shifted shortly 
after the tug had let go of the ship, and 
blew a moderate breeze out of the south- 
east; but in the morning the breeze fresh- 
ened into a gale; a head sea ran strong, 
short, and angry, the captain drove the 
vessel along under shortened canvas, with 
sobbing decks and spray-clouded bows, as 
I learnt; but to me, inexperienced as I 
was, her behavior seemed frightfully wild 
anddangerous. I sometimes thought she 
was going to pieces; my cabin was aft, 
the machinery of the helm was nearly 
overhead, and the noise of it, when she 
plunged her counter into the foam and the 
rudder received the blow of some immense 
volume of rushing brine, sent shock after 
shock through the planks, and through 
me as I lay in my bunk. 

But the stupor of seasickness was upon 
me. I hadno fear; had the ship actually 
gone to pieces, I do not think I could or 
should have opened my mouth to cry out; 
all that I asked for was death, and I was 
so sick even unto that state that I cannot 
remember I even once wished myself at 
home, or thought for an instant of my 
father or Mr. Moore. 

But on the fifth day I was well enough 
to sit up and partake of a little cold fowl 
and wine, and next day I was on deck. 

By this time we were clear of the Eng- 
lish channel, and I looked around me at 
the great ocean, swelling in long lines of 
rich, sparkling blue under the high morn- 
ingsun, Far away, blue in the air, were 
some leaning shafts of ships, and at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile a large 
steamer was passing, steering the same 
road as ourselves. 

Weak as I was after my long confine- 
ment below, dazzled and confused too by 
the splendor of the morning and the nov- 
elty and wonder of that windy scene of our 
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bowing ship, clothed in canvas, gleam- 
ing like silk, to the trucks, I could not 
but pause with a start of admiration when 
my sight went to that steamer. Captain 
Burke seeing me, as I leaned on his wife’s 
arm, crossed the deck, and after some 
commonplace of genial greeting told me 
that yonder vessel was a French man-of- 
war. She was round-sterned, with port- 
holes for guns there, and two white lines, 
full of gunports, ran the length of her tall, 
shapely sides. She-was ship-rigged and 
lifted a lustrous fabric of square canvas 
and delicate cordage to the soft blue skies, 
a wide space of whose field the gilded balls 
of her trucks traced as she rolled heavily, 
but with majesty, crushing the water at 
her bows to the impulse of her sails and 
propeller into a heap of splendid white- 
ness like to the foam at the foot of some 
giant cataract. She was the noblest sea- 
piece I had ever beheld: the tricolor was 
at her gaff-end; a blue vein of smoke, fil- 
tering froma short, black funnel, scarcely 
tarnished the azure over the horizon be- 
twixt her fore and main masts; a great 
gilt eagle was perched, with outstretched 
wings, under her bowsprit, and seemed to 
be poised for a soaring flight, as though 
affrighted by the roar of spume beneath ; 
her decks were a blaze of light and color 
when she rolled them toward us, with the 
sparkle of uniforms, the flash of sunstars 
in bright metal, and gleams breaking fron. 
I know not whence, like sudden flames 
from artillery. 

He placed chairs, and Mrs. Burke and I 
seated ourselves. I could now look about 
me with enjoyment of what I beheld. 
The sun shone with some warmth, and 
the wind blowing freely out of the west 
was ofan April mildness. The whole life 
of the universe seemed to be in that ocean 
morning, with our ship in the middle of 
it, bowing as she drove over the long blue 
knolls. The hour was half-past eleven. 
Sinoke was feathering down upon the 
water over the lee side out of the chimney 
of the galley, through whose door, as I 
looked, I saw a sailor emerge, holding a 
steaming tub, with which he staggered 
in the direction of a little square hole 
in the forecastle. Immediately after, a 
second sailor rolled out similarly bur- 
dened. 

«The men are going to dinner,” said 
Mrs. Burke. 
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«« What do you give them to eat?” I 
asked the captain. 

« To-day,’’ said he, ‘‘they’ll dineon beef 
and pudding.”’ 

«It sounds a good dinner,’’ said Mrs. 
Burke. ‘But all the while I’m at sea, 
I’m wondering how sailors contrive to 
do their work on the food they get.” 

«‘Go and put those notions into their 
shaggy heads forwards and there’ll be a 
mutiny,’’ said the captain. 

‘«« Beef as tasteless -as one’s boot if one 
could imagine it boiled,’ said Mrs. Burke; 
«pudding like slabs of mortar, biscuits 
which glide about on the feet of hundreds 
of little worms called weevils. Edward 
has had to live on such food in his day, 
and I believe it is the beef and pork of 
his seafaring youth that give him his 
premature looks. He oughtn’t to seem 
his age by ten years.”’ 

He eyed her archly andkindly. « Pre- 
mature is a good word,’’ said he. ‘ Sail- 
ors are always too soon in life generally. 
Soon with their money, and soon with 
their drink and pleasures, and soon with 
their years, so it’s soon over with them.’’ 

«« They’re a body of workmen I’m very 
sorry for,’ said Mrs. Burke; ‘their 
wrongs are not understood, and they’ve 
got no champions.” 

As she pronounced these words the head 
of a man, clothed in a Scotch cap showed 
in the little square of the forecastle hatch; 
he took a wary view of the quarter-deck, 
then rose into the whole body of aseamani 
picturesquely attired in a red shirt, blue 
trousers, a belt round his waist, and a 
knife in a sheath upon his hip. He was 
followed by three others, and after a short 
conversation they came along the decks 
toward us. 

Captain Burke, appearing not to notice 
them, told his wife he was going to fetch 
his sextant. Mr. Green, the sour, leer- 
ing mate, was trudging the weather side 
of the quarter-deck. The man who had 
first risen, the hairy one of the Scotch 
cap, exclaimed as the four of them came 
to a halt in the gangway : 

«Can we have a word with the Capt’n, 
Site 

«« What d’ee want ?’’ answered the mate, 
speaking with half his back turned on 
them as though he addressed some one 
out upon the water. 
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«« We’re come to complain that the beef 
to-day ain’t according to the articles.” 

«As how?” said the mate, still talking 
seawards. 

«© Tain’t sweet, sir.” 

«‘No call to eat of it,’’ said the mate, 
turning his head and letting his leering 
eye droop upon them. 

«That’s not the way to speak,’’ whis- 
pered Mrs. Burke to me with a note of im- 
patience and temper. ‘ Why shouldn’t 
the meat be tainted? It’s so in butchers’ 
shops often enough.’’ 

“Tf there's no call to eat of it there’s 
no call to turn to on it,’’ said one of the 
men with a surly laugh. 

Here Captain Burke arrived with a sex- 
tant in his hand. 

«‘ What is it, my lads?’’ said he quick- 
ly, but good-humoredly. 

«The starboard watch’s allowance of 
meat’s gone off, sir,’’ said the man in the 
Scotch cap, civilly enough. 

«The fo’c’sle’s dark with the smell of 
it,’’ said another. 

«Notice a blue ring round the flame of 
the lamp?’’ said the captain. 

«? Taint meat for men,’’ exclaimed the 
man who had growled out a laugh. 

‘‘Go and bring aft what remains of it,”’ 
said Captain Burke, and he stepped to the 
side and adjusted his sextant to get a 
meridional observation. 

The men trudged forward. I could not 
but notice how eloquent of grumbling 
their postures were. Experience has long 
since assured me that no man can So per- 
fectly make every limb and lineament of 
him look his grievance as the sailor. 

They presently returned bearing a dish; 
Captain Burke stooped to it and sniffed. 

“You areright,’’ he exclaimed. ‘«Over- 
board with it my lads. This should never 
have been served out to you. ’Tis the 
cook’s fault to boil such offal. Mr. Green, 
see that the starboard watch has some 
canned mutton for their dinner at once.’’ 

The men emptied the contents of the 
kid over the side, looking very well 
pleased, and then went forward. 

««« They have no champions,’ my wife 
says,’ exclaimed Captain Burke to me, 
with a smile. <‘ Poor fellows! But I'll 
tell you what, Miss Otway, you'll never 
find Jack’s rights wrong for Jack not tak- 
ing the trouble to make them right.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE. 


T the moment of my writing, everybody is talking of the discovery just made 

by Dr. Roux of a sure remedy for diphtheria, and that terrible scourge, croup, 

so dreaded by mothers. As the preparation of the vaccine requires long and expen- 

sive manipulations, and as it takes a long time to « immunize,”’ the horses that are 

to furnish the serum to be used as vaccine, the Figaro has organized a public 

subscription to cover the expense. Ina week it has reached a hundred thousand 

francs, a sum which to you will appear trifling, but which rather flatters our vanity, 

for we do not reckon in France a single one of those generous ‘ millionaires” so 
common in America, we are told. 

As every true journalist is bound to do, I visited the Pasteur Institute to look into 
the matter. When I got there, there were but four horses under treatment. They 
seemed quite brisk in spite of the slight wound in the neck inflicted on them. But 
there were an innumerable host of dogs, rabbits, guinea-pigs, and hens, waiting for 
the honor of being used by searchers after the secrets of health and life. The poor 
animals did not seem to anticipate the fate intended for them. They were in good 
condition and full of gaiety ; their cyes shone with eagerness when the door of their 
cage opened; they doubtless expected to be fed, and, in fact, we took real pleasure 
in distributing among them some of their favorite dainties. 

««Do you never have any trouble,” I asked my guide, «with the Society for the 
Protection of Animals?’’ 

«« They leave us mostly in peace,”’ he answered ; ‘but we have more than once had 
to bring to reason the Anti-Vivisection League.”’ 

« Yes,” I said; «I have been told that the League is a very influential and noisy 
one, and that the women who belong to it are especially unreasonable and trouble- 
some.”’ 

«You cannot imagine how far the thing sometimes goes,” he replied. ‘This new 
discovery reported to the Medical Congress of Buda-Pesth, by Dr. Roux, is not due 
to him alone ; half a dozen savants have had a share in it and are entitled to share 
also in the honor of it and in the gratitude of mankind. Some of them are French, 
some are Germans. There is not a single Englishman among them—do you know 
why?” 

«<I have not the least idea.” 

«The reason is that in England the Anti-Vivisection League is all powerful. It 
forbids all cruelty to animals. Whenever an incision is made upon a rabbit, ora 
poison tried on a dog, it utters shrieks of horror and calls for aid on the public—that 
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good-natured public, all imagination and sentiment. Before such manifestations 
savants naturally recoil.’’ 

The League is really an astounding body. It allows the cook to break a rabbit’s 
neck, on the presumption, doubtless, that the animal prefers that mode of death, and 
that its ideal is to end its life in a saucepan on a bed of little onions; but it will not 
allow a physician to open the little beast’s stomach in order to study the process of 
digestion. 

Its clamors have been so persistent and so loud, that in London they have pre- 
vailed. All English savants and physicians are now forbidden to practise vivisection. 
They have thereby been prevented from taking any share in the common work. No 
English name appears in the Golden Book of those benefactors of humanity who 
have undertaken and are carrying on the struggle against the countless legions of 
microbes that make war upon our human bodies. Doubtless, the Anti-Vivisection 
League rejoices at having saved from death somany rabbits and guinea-pigs, but has 
it thought that if it had everywhere been successful, neither the vaccine against 
rabies nor that against diphtheria would have been discovered, and that so many 
promising investigations that are now going on would be doomed to failure ? 

Granting that five or six thousand children are annually saved, is not this a con- 
siderable result? Does not the life of one child outweigh in value the lives of thou- 
sands, nay, millions of rabbits. Remember that these six thousand children are 
rescued from death annually during ages to come, without there being any need of 
flew experiments and new slaughter of rabbits. So that really some five thousand 
rabbits have been sacrificed to save millions of human beings. I concede, if you 
wish, that rabbits are our brothers—inferior brothers, of course,—but between a rab- 
bit and a child I do not hesitate and reserve my affection for the latter. 

Needless to say, that vivisection should not be practised at haphazard ; that ani- 
mals should not be subjected without authentic reasons of scientific utility to suffer- 
ings that are sometimes terrible. Here, as in other things, abuse is acrime. But 
this canuot be charged to the Pasteur Institute, in which all studies are conducted by 
serious men who are in search of some truth, and experiment always intelligently. 
In a London institution under the control of the Medical Academy the same would 
be the case. 

Even if abuses should at times occur, I would hesitate to join my complaints to 
those of the Anti-Vivisection League. In the course of the visit I paid to the Pas- 
teur Institute, I was very much struck by a remark I heard. It was made by the doc- 
tor who was piloting me through the collections and kennels. He was speaking of 
some discovery made by a savant at the moment when he least expected it. 

«©? Twas mere chance,’’ I said. 

«Yes, chance ; but in scientific discoveries, in a certain sense, everything depends 
on chance. It brings under the eyes of all unforeseen facts ; the careless, the stupid 
pay no attention to these, let them go by; the man of brains, the man of genius ob- 
serves, analyzes, draws conclusions that enrich science. You know the famous 
story of Newton who, seeing an apple fall from a tree, asked himself why it fell, in- 
stead of remaining in the air. Every text-book on physics tells of Galileo’s watch- 
ing the oscillations of a church chandelier, and wondering why these should come to 
anend. Those fects were common ones, every one had seen them, but no one had 
really observed them before, no one had paid close attention to them. 

«“Well! in the matter of microbes it is by researches, carried on more or less in the 
dark, in the blood, the nerves, the muscles of animals, that facts are determined 
which, after long remaining unnoticed, attract one day the attention of some saga- 
cious observer and lead the way to some useful discovery. 

‘¢T am fond of animals; indeed, Iam one of those of whom it is said they would not 
hurt a fly, but I believe that in questions of this kind sentiment must be controlled, 
one’s nerves must he kept under. After all, it is not much more painful for a rabbit 
to succumb under the dissector’s knife than under the cook’s. Necessity knows no 
law, as the proverb has it.”’ : 

I am sure the English regret not having a Pasteur Institute among them. As to 
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you, if you have one, I am sure it will be more richly endowed than ours. Our hun- 
dred thousand francs subscription will appear to you who lavish millions with so 
liberal a hand, what the Seine is to the St. Lawrence. 

FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


* * * 
LINSTITUT PASTEUR. 


L west bruit a l’heure of je vous écris que de la découverte qui vient d’étre faite par le docteur Roux 
d'un nouveau vaccin contre la diphtérie, et /e croup, ce mal terrible si redouté des méres. Comme la 
préparation du vaccin exige de longues et cofiteuses manipulations, comme il faut beaucoup de temps 

et de soins pour immuniser les chevaux sur lesquels on doit cueillir le sérum qui doit servir de vaccin, Le 
Figaro a organisé une souscription publique pour subvenir A ces frais. En huit jours elle a monté 4 cent 
mille francs, un chiffre qui vous paraitra mesquin sans doute, mais dont nous tirons vanité, nous, qui ne 
comptons pas en France un seul de ces généreux milliardaires, si communs, nous dit-on, en Amerique. 

J’ai Ace propos, comme le devait faire tout vrai journaliste, visité l'Institut Pasteur. Il ne s’y trouvait 
A ce moment 14 que quatre chevaux qui paraissaient fort gaillard malgré la légére blessure qu’ ils portaient 
au cou. J’ai vu en revanche une foule innombrable de lapins, de chiens, de cobayes et de poules que lon 
réservait A Vhouneur de servir aux expérimentateurs, qui devaient chercher dans leurs flancs les secrets de 
la santé et de la vie. Ces pauvres bétes n’avaient point lair de se douter du sort qui lesattendait. Elles 
étaient de bon point et gaies; et leurs yeux brillaient @impatience quand elles voyaient s’ouvrir la porte de 
leur chenil ; elless’imaginaient sans doute qu’on venait pour leur apporter 4 manger; et le fait est que nous 


primes plaisir a leur distribuer quelques meuues friandises. 

Ft vous n'avez jamais, demandai-je 4 mon guide maille a partir avec la société protectrice des animaux? 

—Ici, me dit il, elle nous laisse assez trauquilles ; mais nous avons en plus de peine a mettre a la raison 
la ligu2 anti-vivisectionniste. 

—Oui, répliquai-je, ou m’a dit que cette ligue était trés-puissante et trés-bruyante, que les femmes qui 
en faisaient partie se distinguaient pas une extraordinaire et géuante exaltation. 

—Cela va plus loin que vous ne sauriez croire, reprit-il, Cette découverte nouvelle qui vient d’étre sig- 
nalée par le Docteur Roux au Cougres Médical de Budapesth, ne la pas pour unique auteur: une demi- 
douzaine de savants y ont collaboré et doivent dans la reconnaissance des hommes entrer en part de l’hon- 
neur qui lui revient. Les uns sont francais, les autres sont allemans. Il n’y en a pas un seul qui soit 
anglais, et savez yous pourquoi? 

—Je ne m’en doute méime pas. 

—C’est qu’en Angleterre, la ligue anti-vivisectionniste est toute puissante. Elle défend qu’on fasse mal 
aux animaux; elle pousse des cris d’aigle et ameute le public, qui de sa nature est toute imagination et toute 
sensibilité, quand on préléve sur un lapin un morceau de sachair ou qu’en administre du poison a un chien. 
Ce sont des démonstrations 4 n’eu plus finir, des indignations 4 faire dresser les cheveux sur la téte. Les 
savants reculent devant ces anathéines. 

Cette ligue est bien étonnante, elle permet aux cuisiniéres de casser le cou des lapins, supposant sans 
doute qu’ils préférent ce genre de mort et que leur idéal est de terminer leur destinée dans une casserole, sur 
une couche ae petits oiguous. Ells ne saurait souffrir qu’un mé€decin leur ouvre lestomac pour y examiner 
comment la digestion s’y comporte. 

Ce qu ‘il ya de certain c'est qu’elle a tellement crié qu’on a fini parl’écouter a Londres. ‘Toutes les études 
de vivisection ont été interdites aux médecins et aux savants anglais. Ils n’ont donc pu apporter aucune 
coutribution a l’ceuvre commune; aucun de leurs noms ne figure sur le livre d’or des bienfaiteurs de l'hu- 
manité, qui ont entrepris et poursuivent la lutte contre les innombrables légions de microbes, acharnés sur 
notre pauvre humanité. 

La ligue anti-vivisectionniste est sans doute heureuse d’avoir sauvé de la mort tant de lapins et de cobayes. 
Mais a-t-elle réfléchi que si elle avait partout obtenu le méme succés on n’eut trouvé nile vaccin de la rage, 
ni cones de la diphtérie, ni tant d’autres que Yon expérimente 4 cette heure, celui de la fievre jaune, celui 
du choléra. 

A supposer que l’on sauve bon au mal ancing ou six mille enfants du croup, est-ce que ce résultat n’est 
pas de conséquence? Est ce qu’une vie d’enfaut ne contrepése pas des milliers et des millions de vies de 
lapins? Et remarquez que ces six mille enfants on les arrachera a la mort durant tous les siécles qui sui- 
vront, sans qu’il soit besoin de faire de nouvelles expériences et de sacrifier d’autres lapins. En sorte qu’on 
aura dang la réalité, immolé ou fait souffrir quelques milliersde lapins pour garder a la vie des millions 
d@étres humaines. Je veux bien que les lapins soient mes fréres ; on m’avouera bien en tout cas que ce 
sont des fréres inférieurs ; entre un lapin et un enfant, quoique tous deux soient mes fréres, je mn’ hésite pas ; 
c’est pour l’enfant que je réserve ma tendresse. : 

Ii va sans dire qu’il ne faut pas pratiquer au hasard 1a vivisection et soumettre sans une authentique 
raison d’utilité scientifique, les animaux s des tortures, dont quelques unes sont abominables. L,’abus ici 
comme partout est un défaut; on ne saurait reprocher l’abus de cette méthode 4 1’Institute Pasteur ou 
toutes les études sont conduites par des hommes sérieux, qui poursuivent une vérité 4 découvrir et ne 
varient leurs expériences qu’ a bon escient. Il en serait évidemment de méme dans un établissemeut qui 
reléverait A Londres de l’Académie de Médecine. 2 : 

Et méme alors qu’ il y aurait quelques abus, j*hésiterais 4 joindre mes plaintes aux doléances de la ligue 
des anti-vivisectionnistes. Au cours de cette visite que jai faite a 1’Institut Pasteur un mot m’a beaucoup 
frappé. Il m’a été dit au courant de la conversation parle docteur qui s’était chargé de me piloter a travers 
les collections et les chenils. Il me parlait deje ne sais quelle découverte qu’avait faite un savant au mo- 
ment od il s’y attendait le moins. 

—C’est un hasard, lui dis je. ‘ 

—Oui un hasard, mais tout dans les découvertcs scientifiques est hasard a le bien prendre. Le hasard 
met sans cesse sous les yeux de tout homme des faits imprévus; les imbéciles ou les inattentifs n’y pren- 
nent pas garde et les laissent passer. L’homme d’esprit oul"‘homme de génie les remarque, les analyse, eten 
tire des conclusions d’oti s’enrichit la science. Vous savez la fameuse anecdote de Newton voyant tomber 
une pomme del’arbre, et se demandant pourquoi elle tombait sur le sol au lieu de rester en Pair : on conte 
dans tous les cours de physique celle de Galilée regardant dans une éwlise osciller une lamp et s’inquiétant 
de savoir pourquoi cette oscillation prenait fin. C’étaient pourtant 1a des faits bien connus ; tout le monde 
les avait vus; personne ne les avait observés ; personne n’y avait pris garde. 

Eh bien ! quand il s’agit de microbes c’est en cherchant a tatoms et quelque peu al aventure dans le sang, 
dans les nerfs et dans les muscles des pauvres bétes que l’on détermine des faits qui apres avoir passé long- 
temps inapercus saisissent un jour les yeux et l’attention d’un observateur plus sagace et ouvrent la voie a 
quelque découverte utile. : : . 

J’aime les bétes et je suis de ceux dont on dit qu’ils ne feraient pas de mal 4 une mouche. Je ¢rois pour- 


tant qu’il faut en ces sortes de questions, dompter sa sensibilité et commander ases nerfs. Aprés tout il 
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n’est pas beaucoup plus douloureux 4 un lapin de périr sous le scalpee d’un médecin que sous le couteau 
d'une cuisiniére. Nécessité fait loi, comme dit le proverbe. é i 

Je suis sfir que les Anglais regrettent de m’avoir pas chez eux un Institut Pasteur; et vous, si vous en avez 
un, je pense qu'il sera plus richement doté que n’est le notre. Nos pauvres cent mille francs de souscription 
vous paraitront A vous qui prodiguez les millions d’une main si libérale, ce que la Seine est au fleuve St. 
Laurent. FRANCISQUE SARCEY 


iB is impossible, even in these brief jottings, to pass over the regretted deaths of 

Dr. Holmes and of Mr. Froude. The former had given as much innocent, 
varied, and fruitful pleasure as any author of his long period, and Mr. Froude won 
readers for history even among the devotees of the newspapers. That he was an 
accurate student, that his statements could be depended on without verification, 
even such an amateur as myself has found good reason to doubt; as to his bias, it 
suffices to read his account of the execution of Mary Stuart. But he, of English 
historians, first undertook the arduous labor of examining the Spanish state 
papers, and, if he was partial and inaccurate, he was hardly more so than Macaulay. 
His personal experiences, his innate character, disabled him from fulfilling some of 
the first duties of a historian ; his style was often incorrect and slovenly, but there 
was /ife in his work: «It has that /’’ as Reynolds said, and has it in such abundant 
measure as no other recent historical writer except Macaulay. He was not outworn, 
despite his seventy-six years, and his new «‘Erasmus’’ must be in the hands of all 
who care for the strange period of the Reformation. It may be presumed that, at 
Oxford, Dr. Gardiner will be Mr. Froude’s academic successor ; at the ‘breakfast 
table’’ no one can succeed the kind, learned, and witty autocrat whom we mourn. 

Of new books, there are too many for one critic to keep pace with. Among 
novels, Mr. Haggard, in his « People of the Mist,’’ gives us, as he says, ‘‘ bare-faced 
and flagrant adventure.’? My own weakness for ‘huge, palpable lies’’ has often 
been regretted by compassionate critics,—in the case of «‘ The People of the Mist,”’ 
I share the frailty with at least one other contributor to The Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
The attack on the Slavers’ Camp delights me. Otter is dear to my fancy; but the 
perfect calm, and easy, affable deportment of the heroine, among the most unexam- 
pled perils, is perhaps, the pearl of this light-hearted book for boys of all ages. © 

Adventures, lightly touched, and often not too improbable, occur in Mr. Anthony 
Hope's ‘‘Indiscretion of the Duchess,’”’ a capital volume to while away a journey 
withal. The tale is much in the « Prisoner of Zenda’s’’ manner, which I, for one, 
prefer to Mr. Hope’s «« Dolly Dialogues.”’ 

Shameful to say, I have not read through Mr. Hall Caine’s ««Manxman.”’ It is 
highly praised, very widely sold, and, what is more, is recommended to me by one 
of the first (why not say ¢he first?) of English lady novelists. Yet, when I had 
made my way through thirty pages of ««The Manxman,’’ I seemed to have been 
occupied with it for a very long time: and «that day I read no more.”’ There is 
pretty handling of the old « witch-hare’’ folk-lore. I must try again, when I have 
real leisure. 

There are two new books, at least, on and about Mr. Thomas Hardy. I would 
liefer read Mr. Hardy, for myself,—this kind of thing is overdone. 

Every Scotch village minister is going to describe his hamlet. We have Mr. 
Barrie, we have Mr. Crockett, now we have Mr. Jan Maclaren, and his «Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush.’ There area good many other Scotch rural novelists in the 
field, ‘and what for no?’’ if people will read them? Every village has its tragedy 
and comedy, and the fittest literary representations of these will survive. I think 
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those of Mr. Barrie and Mr. Crockett are likely to be the fittest, especially as Mr. 
Crockett has all Galloway and Ayr for his province, not a village only. 

There is too much adventure, too much of the same kind, in Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man’s ‘‘My Lady Rotha.’’ The opening interested, the end bored me. The adven- 
tures on the roof of a house are incredible, and something of the kind was better 
done in the author’s ‘‘ House of the Wolf.’’ Besides, the incidents, to myself, seem 
inadequately « motived.’’ There are fine passages, but the book, as a whole, rather 
wants consistency. 

Mrs. Jebb’s «« Life and Adventures of John Gladwyn Jebb,”’ her late husband, is 
a most vivacious record of a rolling, one may say, ofa rollicking stone. ‘ Read it,” 
is the best advice. Of the truth of the Mexican Idol adventure, I received contem- 
porary accounts when it occurred. Few people have gone through such wild vicis- 
situdes with a heart so equal to either fortune as «Jack Jebb.” 


ANDREW LANG. 
* * * 


MADONNA AND OTHER POEMS, BY HARRISON S. MORRIS. 


N the merry days of yore, when the emoluments of England’s poet laureate 
were one hundred pounds a year and a terse of ‘‘Spanish Canary wine,” Mr. 
Morris would have filled to admiration this honorable and scantily rewarded post. 
«Men did not then,’”’ remarks Mr. Street, «« analyze and curse their birth in corners;”’ 
and this last poet who comes to us, radiant with the joy of living, has more appetite 
for good-fellowship and Canary wine than for all the accumulated sorrows of our 
century. Beneath his complexity of form there is simplicity of essence. Pan’s 
« gleeful and angry look”’ is in his eye, and his voice rings with woodland cries, with 
the intoxication of summer days, the careless rapture of birds, the shrill voices of the 
winds, the slumberous murmur of trees, the cruel exultant gladness of our mother 
earth. He sings, it is true, the praises of poverty ; but not the pale poverty beloved 
by St. Francis of Assizi. Rather one suspects it to be the robust and comfortable 
frugality of Friar Tuck, with a mess of dried peas in the foreground, and, hidden 
somewhere in the cupboards, a giant pastry and the Canary wine. At times his 
light-hearted Epicureanism is worthy of that genial master, Thomas Love Peacock, 
and the frank philosophy of these two lines: 


“A merry soul and a paunch well-fed, 
Nor man nor worm need more,” 


would find its proper setting in the pages of «‘ Headlong Hall.” 

But Mr. Morris has other impulses and other moods, albeit none are of a cheerless 
order. His is that deep content with which nature rewards her sincere worshipper, 
and his that brave endurance which confesses nothing to endure. There is no whis- 
pered protest against life and the evils of life, death and the terrors of death, in all 
these varying pages. And how many ‘full, vivid, instructive hours of truantry,”’ 
to quote Mr. Stevenson’s wholesome phrase, have embodied themselves in this charm- 
ing picture of the far-off, slow-footed spring : 


““Where lurked the warmth that breathes upon the wood? 
Where was the tender hand that guides the grass? 
None answers. Yet to-day they touch, and pass, 

And verdure creeps where yon gray barrier stood. 

The world that shut its door and drew its hood 
Doffs and throws open and lifts up the glass; 

In at the window steals an even-mass: 

The murmur of a gathering multitude. 


Neither the voice of man, nor that clear throng 
In all the forests of the circled earth, 
Nor all the currents that can utter mirth, 
Could make such unheard music. Words and song 
Follow in vain, It is a wandering birth 
Stolen from the center where the buds belong.” 
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The short descriptive poems are the finest in the book. Critics of a carping turn of 
mind may perhaps wish that the stories had been left untold, or had been narrated 
in plain prose, always an admirable medium for story-telling ; but ‘* Wood - Robin,” 
with its faint, sweet echo of Keats, and «The Lonely Bird,’’ and «‘ Winter,’ and 
«The Dawn of Christimas,’’ and «« Three Weeks Before Spring’’ are veritable tran- 
scripts from nature. Moreover, there is a charm in such truant verses as «Comrade 
Ease,”’ and «« Aready,”’ which gladden us like a glint of sunshine on a gray day, sug- 
gesting vague tempting possibilities of duty deferred, and pleasure smiling idly upon 


tasks undone. 
“Come, with open book forgot, 
Musing down a garden plot, 
Or with yawu aud noonday nap, 
In the shady clover’s lap.” 


How beguiling it sounds, and what a touch of happy inconsistency in the open, un- 
read book! Pan himself might not disdain to pipe to such a singer in the warm, lazy 
afternoon, and to teach him the unutterable well-being of content. 

AGNES REPPLIER. 
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“HE novelists of the Ghetto are a recognized species in Germany, Hungary, Den- 
mark, and, in fact, in every country where remnants of the Ghetto survive. 
Karl Emil Franzos, the author of that remarkable book, ‘‘ The Jews of Barnow,”’’ 
Leopold Kompert, Aaron Bernstein, H. S. Mosenthal, and the Dane, Goldschmidt, 
have all made their fame by exposing the habits, feelings, and traditions of their 
people to the Gentile gaze; or, as Dr. Brandes puts it, «serving up their grand- 
mothers with sauce piquant.’? English novelists of the Ghetto have been very 
scarce. In fact, I can not recall one, except the subject of the present notice, Mr. 
I. Zangwill, whose collection of ««Grotesques and Fantasies,” entitled «« The King of 
Schnorrers’’ is a pioneer of its kind. The stories are all comic or serio-comic, and 
their humor is broad, buoyant, and often farcical. Thus, when in «‘ The Semi-Senti- 
mental Dragon,’’ the supe who supports the rear (it being a stage dragon) falls in 
love with the prima donna, and, having managed to exchange places with his col- 
league of the front, rises from the dead and assaults St. George for taking liberties 
with the rescued lady,—a funnier situation could scarcely be devised. The initial 
tale, which occupies nearly half the volume, is, however, the one which has the 
strongest claim upon our interest. It is an exceedingly droll study of the London 
Ghetto in the eighteenth century, and presents the virtues of the Jew, as well as his 
weaknesses, in an amusing light. Schnorrer, it appears, is a Jewish synonym for 
beggar, and the author amply justifies his assertion that «the Schnorrer is as unique 
among beggars as Israel is among nations.”’ 
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Let me add, for the sake of a transition, that Mark Twain, whose « Puddin’-Head 
Wilson”’ I have just finished, is even more unique among humorists. Here we have 
a novel of the ante-bellum days in Missouri, rather melodramatic in plot, and full of 
the liveliest kind of action. If anybody but Mark Twain had undertaken to tell that 
kind of story, with exchanges of infants in the cradle, a hero with negro taint in his 
blood substituted for the legitimate white heir, midnight encounters in a haunted 
house between the false heir and his colored mother, murder by the villain of his 
supposed uncle and benefactor, accusation of an innocent foreigner, and final sensa- 
tional acquittal and general unraveling of the tangled skein—if, I say, anybody else 
had had the hardihood to utilize afresh this venerable stage machinery of fiction, we 
should have been tempted to class his work with such cheap stuff as that of Wilkie 
Collins, Hugh Conway, and the dime novelists. But Mark Twain, somehow, has 
lifted it all into the region of literature. In the first place, the alleged extracts 
from Puddin’-Head Wilson’s calendar are inimitably droll and witty. Take, for 
instance, this: 

«« There is. no character, howsoever good and fine, but it can be destroyed by ridi- 
cule, howsoever poor and witless. Observe the ass, for instance: his character is 
about perfect ; he is the choicest spirit among the humbler animals ; yet see what 
ridicule has brought him to. Instead of feeling complimented, when we are called 
an ass, we are left in doubt.’ 

Then again, the Missouri village in which the scene is laid, is so vividly realized in 
its minutest details; and the people, in all their fatuous prejudice and stolidity, are so 
credible and authentic, so steeped in the local atmosphere, that the illusion becomes 
perfect, and we swallow the melodrama without a qualm,—exchange of heirs, haunted 
house, murder, and all,—and scarcely dream that we have been duped, until we wake 
up with a start at the end of the last chapter. « Tell the truth, or trump,—but take 
the trick,” is one of Puddin’-Head Wilson’s maxims ; and the author, to make as- 
surance doubly sure, has done both. He evidently has an ample fund of experience 
to draw upon; and he possesses, also, that high imaginative faculty which does not 
consist in crude invention, but in shaping remembered truth into logical and artistic 
coherence. His people stand squarely upon their feet, not because he has so con- 
structed them, but because he has known their type and been familiar with their 
looks, speech, and habits. How deliciously rich, racy, and copious is, for instance, 
his negro talk. The very gurgling laugh and cooing cadence seem, somehow, im- 
plied in the text; and the fancy instinctively adds the vivid miens and gestures. 
Since Mark Twain wrote his «Tom Sawyer” and ‘‘ Roughing It,’’ he has published 
no book comparable in interest to «« Puddin’-Head Wilson.” 

HJALMAR HjJORTH BOYESEN. 
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APA OTOP 
F the function of the drama be indeed to hold the mirror up to nature and show 
I the very age and body of the time his form and pressure, then has the British 
drama been a notorious sluggard. The relations of our stage with reality have been 
limited to the topical irrelevance of the burlesque and the comic opera, wherein the 
inhabitants of coral strands and palm-groves clad in pinky tights, criticize the latest 
enactments of the House of Commons, or denounce in melodic chorus the newest 
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fad of the Sabbatarian Society. But a change has come over the spirit of the scene, and 
the things and the problems of to-day are beginning to invade the serious stage. This 
is a welcome sign, that the long divorce of the stage from literature is reaching its 
term, for no stage is really alive that does not vibrate to the multitudinous magnetism 
of the contemporary. Books have been the only sensitive media in which the waves 
of thought and emotion have found registration. Not that the topical is the highest 
form of art; the artist has to express his age, not his day, and it is only when con- 
temporary humors are caught in the amber of style that the humorist has a chance 
of surviving the humors. Still, in the absence of dramatists who express their age, 
it is better that dramatists should express their day than express the day before yes- 
terday, as they have been in the habit of doing, and it is more interesting to see our 
acquaintances of the drawing-room on the stage than to see the latest costumes of 
Bond street animated by survivals of the manners and morals of the thirties. 

So stereotyped is the tradition of the stage that it takes almost half a century 
longer for a new type to get into a play than into a book ; but the stage is picking 
up fast, and in exhibiting to us what is called «the new woman,”’ it is only a year 
or two behind the libraries. Our trinity of playwrights has now the matter in hand. 
Mr. Pinero’s contribution to the subject of the new sex may be dismissed as trifling 
in every sense of the word. His picture of «The Amazons’’ who were attired as men 
by their masculine mother, but who could not shake off their femininity, was merely 
intended to divert, even though there were a spice of philosophy to season the fun. 
More purposeful is Mr. Sydney Grundy’s comedy, devoted, even in title, to «The 
New Womian,’’ while the latest production of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, «‘The Case 
of Rebellious Susan,’ tackles the matrimonial problem afresh in the new light, or 
the new darkness, thrown upon it by the alleged new demand for equality on the 
part of the so-called «‘new woman.’’ Butit cannot be said that either of these dram- 
atists has dealt fairly by this new type. Both have taken aside, and that side—man’s. 
Their’s is cartoon humor, the one-sided humor of the fighter, not the real humor 
which is the smile in the eyes of wisdom. Mr. Grundy, in particular, has cultivated 
the crushing facetiousness of the sledge-hammer: the women who are clamoring for 
this or that are really in want of husbands; the ‘new woman”’ is not new but 
middle-aged ; when a woman collaborates in a work on philosophy with a man, it is 
not his soul that she desires ; a girl, who demands that her suitor shall have worn 
the white flower of a blameless life, falls into the arms of the first sinful old dotard 
who offers her marriage ; and an energetic professional woman, who calls for a ciga- 
rette, sticks the wrong end into her mouth, and finally shows signs of mal de mer, 
to tickle the groundlings withal. 

This is, perhaps, the most typical stroke of all in its cheap obviousness and in its 
proof of the dramatist’s failure to realize—even when he sets himself to paint his day 
—that the colors have changed, and that even for a playwright some fresh observa- 
tion of life is necessary. So many English ladies now smoke cigarettes that the in- 
dulgence is not even distinctive of the «“new woman.’ That there is keen wit in 
Mr. Grundy’s satire does not atone for its unveracity. ‘The method of caricature is 
equally the device of Mr. Jones, though his main plot deals more seriously with the 
question of equal rights of wrong-doing in marriage. The most amusing thing about 
his latest comedy is that, after having outraged the proprieties to such an extent as 
to necessitate a defiant dedication to Mrs. Grundy (printed in the private edition of 
the play), the impropriety passed unperceived of the critics—with such proprievy was 
it expressed. Mr. Jones’s more intentional humor deals with the sorrows of an 
gesthetic philosopher married to a “new woman”? who is reorganizing society. The 
drollery is delightful, but it is impossible to take it seriously. Satire is a great 
weapon for the correction of the extravagances of humanity, and it is perhaps neces- 
sary for the lords of creation to laugh at the vaporings of the revolted ladies, and to 
point out, ungently but firmly, that their’s is a rebellion less against man than 
against nature; but the real «« new woman”? has not yet made her appearance on the 
boards. I. ZANGWILL. 
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FICTION.—PoMONA’S TRAVELS, by 
Frank R.Stockton. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 

THE GREAT REFUSAL: Letters of a 
Dreamer in Gotham, by Paul E. More. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

PICCINO AND OTHER CHILD STORIES, 
by Mrs. Burnett. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

* THE INDISCRETION OF THE DUCHESS, 
by Anthony Hope. Henry Holt & Co. 
75 cents. 

THINGS WILI, TAKE A TURN, by Bea- 
trice Harraden. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.00. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. — THE LIFE AND 
CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM BUCK- 
LAND, D.D., F.R.S., sometime Dean of 
Westminster, and first President of the 
British Association, by his daughter, 
Mrs. Gordon. D. Appleton & Co, $3.50. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CurTIS, by Edward 
Cary. Intheseries of American Men of 
Letters. Houghton,|Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

HISTORICAL.—History oF THE UNI- 
TED STATES, by E. Benjamin Andrews, 
Presidentof Brown University. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols. $4.00. 

THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION : Egypt 
and Chaldea, by Professor Maspero. 
Translated by Mr. L. McClure, and 
edited by the Rev. Prof. Sayce. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

OLIVER CROMWELL, A HISTORY: 
Comprising a narrative of his life, 
with extracts from his letters and 
speeches, and an account of the affairs 
of England during his time, with por- 
trait and battle plans. By Samuel 
Harden Church. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$3.00. 


OccuLT JAPAN: The Way of the 
Gods, by Percival Lowell. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.75. 

LITERARY.—A SHELF OF OLD BOOKs, 
by Mrs. James T. Fields. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

THE ENGLISH NOVEL, FROM ITS 
ORIGIN to SIR WALTER ScoTT, by 
Professor Raleigh. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

POETRY.—ARMAZINDY AND OTHER 
PorMs, by James Whitcomb Riley. 
Brown Merrill Compauy, Indianapolis. 
$1.25. 

AMERICAN SONG: A Collection of 
Representative American Poems with 
Analytical and Critical Studies of their 
Writers. Edited by A. B. Simonds. G. 
P. Putnaim’s Sons. $1.00. 

RELIGIOUS.—THE MESSIAH OF THE 
NEw TESTAMENT, by Prof. Charles 
A. Briggs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

RELIGIOUS PROGRESS, by A. V. G. 
Allen, p.p., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

SCIENTIFIC.—EVOLUTION AND ETHICS, 
AND OTHER EssAys, by Thomas Hux- 
ley. Vol. 1x. of the Collected Essays. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — HarvarpD COL- 
LEGE BY AN OXONIAN, by George Bur- 
beck Hill, p.c.u. Macmillan & Co. 
$2.25. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS REPRESENT- 
ED IN ART, by Frederic W. Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.s., Archdeacon and Canon 
of Westminster. Macmillan & Co. 
$6.00. 
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THE ASTRONOMICAL PROGRAM FOR 1895. 


HE astronomical program of the year, so far as it is a matter of prediction, 
offers nothing of exceptional rarity or interest. 

The number of eclipses is somewhat larger than usual, but three of the five are 
only small partial eclipses of the sun, and are all invisible in the United States. The 
two eclipses of the moon, however, which occur on March 1oth and September 
3d, are both total, and are both visible in this country from beginning to end. The 
first of them is also observable in Europe, and will therefore afford an opportu- 
nity for codperative observations of the occultations of small stars that lie in the 
moon’s path while it is obscured—observations which are of great value in determin- 
ing the distance of the moon and the form and size of the earth. This year, also, the 
moon every month passes over the Pleiades, and their occultations possess the same 
value if observed at widely separated stations. 

The sun-spot maximum was reached two years ago, and the activity of the solar 
surface is now declining, so that there is no reason to look for any phenomena of 
special interest in that quarter for the present. 

As for the planets, Mars is already far away, and for more than a dozen years will 
not again be as favorably situated as he was last autumn. Saturn is far to the south, 
and even at his opposition in April and May will be too low down for satisfactory ob- 
servation. During the first three months of the year Jupiter, on the other hand, 
will be admirably placed, and will monopolize the interest of observers ; and during 
the spring and summer Venus will be splendid in the evening sky. 

The only periodic comets whose return is due this year are Encke’s and Brorsen’s. 
The former, which completes its orbit every three and a third years (the shortest 
comet-period known), came in sight early last November, but does not reach its peri- 
helion until February, and is still under observation. It is very faint, seldom becom- 
ing visible to the naked eye, and the chief interest that attaches to it lies in the 
strange continual shortening of its period, a phenomenon which still remains with- 
out any certain explanation, though very generally supposed to be due to its collision 
with some invisible meteoric swarm. Brorsen’s comet, which made its last visit in 
1890, and has a period of five and a half years, is due again next summer ; but it is 
unfavorably situated, and will be so faint that it may very possibly elude observation. 

Of course, it is perfectly possible, and much to be desired, that some great comet 
may appear entirely unannounced, or that some «‘new star’? may unexpectedly 
burst into brilliancy ; but such phenomena do not come within the range of our 
prediction. 

Probably before the close of the year the immense forty-inch telescope of the Chicago 
University will be erected in the magnificent observatory now building for it at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin ; and it is possible that by that time the great instrument now 
being constructed for the observatory of the Cape of Good Hope may also be mounted, 
so that hereafter the southern hemisphere may possess at least one instrument com- 
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parable in power with those that are now so numerous in the northern. And yet, 
after all, the real progress of astronomy depends more upon the unobtrusive, faithful, 
laborious work of the mathematicians and routine observers than upon big telescopes 


and sensational discoveries. C. A. YounG. 
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A NEW CONSTITUENT OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 
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A Bee proportional parts of the essential constituents of the atmosphere, oxygen 

and nitrogen, were determined with much accuracy more than one hundred 
years ago. For an almost equal length of time it has been thought that these gases 
with three others, carbonic acid, ammonia, and water vapor, which occur in very 
small quantities, were the only other all-persistent components of the atmosphere, 
that is, components not due to local causes. It was, accordingly, to be expected that 
the announcement of a new constituent of the atmosphere would be received with 
surprise and interest. This announcement was made at the last meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Science, in August of this year. 

The suggestion of a new constituent came to Lord Rayleigh in 1893, while deter- 
mining the densities of the principal gases. In these investigations he discovered 
that the nitrogen obtained by the decomposition of ammonia was lighter than nitro- 
gen obtained from the air. He at first thought that this might be due to the exist- 
ence of an allotropic form of nitrogen, similar to the modified form of oxygen known 
as ozone. By April, 1894, Lord Rayleigh had determined the density of nitrogen 
obtained from ammonia, from nitrous and nitric oxides, and from ammonium nitrite 
—and it was found to be the same in each case, but different from the density of 
nitrogen obtained from the atmosphere. After this result was reached, Lord Ray- 
leigh satisfied himself that the difference could not be due to the presence of any 
known gas likely to be present. He then, in conjunction with Professor Ramsay, re- 
moved both the oxygen and nitrogen from a certain volume of air and found that a 
substance was left that was neither oxygen nor nitrogen, as was proven by its spec- 
trum; the oxygen and nitrogen were removed from air by different processes, and in 
each case the new substance was left. 3 ; 

Since the announcement of the discovery no investigations tending to throw light 
on the nature and properties of the new substance have been published, and it is not 
known whether it is an element or a compound. According to the discoverers it 
constitutes about one per cent. of the atmosphere. 

Professor Dewar had previously noticed that liquefied oxygen and nitrogen gave a 
clear liquid, while the liquefied atmosphere was turbid, and it has been suggested 
that this new constituent of the atmosphere may have caused the turbidity; but 
Professor Dewar says that the substance producing the turbidity cannot amount to 
one per cent. It may be confidently assumed that if there has been no mistake, the 
discovery will soon be verified and the properties of the new substance determined. 

S. E. TILLMAN, Prof. U.s.M.A. 
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HE ordinary transformer is an electro-magnet provided with two separate coils 
al of wire, one containing many more turns, and finer wire than the other. An 
alternating current is sent through one of these coils, which is then called a primary, 
and this changes the polarity of the magnet as often as the direction of the current 
changes. The changing polarity of the magnet induces electrical currents in the 
other coil, which is then called a secondary, and the voltage or electrical pressure of 
these currents depends upon the relative number of turns of wire about the iron 
compared with the number in the primary, and may be made of any desirable 
value. A thousand volts in the primary may thus be reduced to a hundred, or to 
fifty, or to any other number in the secondary. Lamps may be lighted and motors 
run by induced currents from such a source. This system, in such common use to- 
day, was absolutely new ten years ago, and there were few electricians who consid- 
ered it was a practicable scheme for utilizing electricity. When a transformer is 
fully loaded, that is, when it is doing as much work as it was designed to do, it is a 
highly efficient machine; but, when it is only partly loaded, its efficiency may fall to 
fifty per cent. or less. The less the load the less the efficiency of a transformer. 

It has lately been discovered that the secondary coil is quite unessential for the 
reduction of voltage to any assignable degree ; that when an alternating current is 
sent through the coil of a simple electro-magnet, a current sufficiently strong to 
magnetically saturate it, will maintain a constant voltage between the ends of the 
coil, and other wires attached directly to these ends and led away to lamps or motors 
requiring constant voltage, will act just as if they were connected to a Seat te ea 
secondary from a transformer. 

A magnet used in this way is called an impeder, for the changing magnetism im- 
pedes the current very much more than its ordinary resistance can do. A wire hay- 
ing a resistance of half an ohm for a continuous current, may have with an alternat- 
ing current a resistance or impedance equal to several hundred ohms, but it differs 
radically from ordinary resistance, for it does not absorb and waste energy as the 
latter does. This loss of energy is measured as C?R, and for ten ampéres and a 
hundred ohms of ordinary resistance would be 10?X100=10,000 watts, or thirteen 
horse-power, when, as with an impeder with but one-fourth of an ohm resistance 
which could give one hundred ohms impedance, the loss would be 10?X.25=25 watts. 
The impedance absorbing no energy is called wattless resistance. 

The current needed for properly saturating an impeder capable of giving a hun- 
dred volts may be no more than half an ampére, and, after saturation, any additional 
current affects it but slightly, so the impeder is self- regulating, its efficiency is al- 
ways high ; it cannot easily be harmed by accidental currents, and considering what 
it accomplishes, one can hardly conceive of a simpler device. A. E. DOLBEAR. 
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THE ALTAR OF -MAMMON. 


By MRS. DE KOVEN. 


CENE —Mrs. Lee’s bedroom. A 
cuarming room hung in green silk 
with pale yellow stripes ; a Louis xv. bed 
with a cover of guipure spread over rose ; 
pastels on the walls and a few old musical 
instruments hung over the doors ; toilet 
table strewn with bottles, brushes, and 
boxes of tortoise-shell with monograms 
of gold; atmosphere laden with the per- 
fume of violets mingled slightly with the 
aromatic smoke from the small wood fire. 
Mrs. Lee seated at the toilet table, dark- 
haired, extremely pretty, thirty at least, 
so she appears now before she is com- 
pletely dressed and without the smile she 
soon will wear. Her brows are drawn 
‘together and she speaks impatiently in 
French to her maid : 
«As I thought, monsieur is late.”’ 
A confused murmur is heard in the ad- 
joining room. 
Mrs. Lee, relieved: ‘Ah, le voila!’’ 
For a few moments there is silence in 


the room while a very beautiful diamond 
ornament is being placed in her hair. 
Then the soft frou-frou of silken skirts 
and the sound of high heels tapping on © 
the wooden floor. 

Mrs. Lee, walking rapidly to the door 
of the adjoining room and throwing it 
open, addresses her husband: «John, 
why did you not come home earlier?” 

vy. Lee. ‘*Farlier, my dear? you may 
think yourself lucky to get me at all. I 
have never known such excitement as 
there is in the Street. Thank Heaven! 
we are on the right side of it yet; but I 
am in plenty of time. What’s your 
hurry? I have ten minutes to dress.” 

Mrs, Lee, once more standing at her 
toilet table, being laced into her gown, 
«Ten minutes ! Do you call that enough ? 
You do make me so nervous when you 
leave so little time before dinner, and it 
is important enough I assure you. Do 
you know who is dining here to-night?” 
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Mr. Lee: ‘No, I think you told me 
but I’ve forgotten all about it. This is 
your part of the business, you know, 
Kitty, I trust you for that.’ 

Mrs. Lee, a little sarcastically : «It is 
no easier than your’s, I assure you ; how- 
ever, I cross the Rubicon this evening ; 
not only has Mrs. Robinson accepted, 
but I have got the Monty Lawrences whom 
we met on the steamer last summer. You 
remember their cousin, Tom Cary? he 
little thinks who he shall meet here; and 
those new people—the Randolphs—they 
are from the west you know. He does 
not look it I am sure, and she is quite the 
prettiest and cleverest woman here. He 
has good connections and people are be- 
ginning to take them up; with all her 
cleverness she doesn’t know quite how 
good some of them are. She is still quite 
fresh to the place. Heavens! I wish I 
could make a fresh start, even if I had to 
confess to having lived in San Francisco. 
But she might as well help us a bit, it 
will do her no harm.”’ 

By this time her gown is laced. She 
glances at the clock. ‘‘ Now, John,”’ call- 
ing out to her husband, ‘it is just five 
minutes to eight, how are you getting 
on? The cards are all placed, but I want 
to see how the flowers look. I am going 
down.”’ 

On her way she goes into her hus- 
band’s dressing-room to inspect him. 
He is short, and inclined decidedly to be 
both stout and bald; but his eyes are 
keen and kind, his mouth firm, and his 
expression one of good-natured endur- 
ance. 

Mr. Lee: «Yes, you see I am nearly 
ready.”’ 

Mrs. Lee: ‘Well, do remember to put 
your knife and fork together on the plate 
when you have finished eating. Don’t 
talk loud, and, if you get a chance, offer 
Mrs. Robinson — you are to take her in, 
you know—a chance at some good turn 
in the Street.”’ 

She takes up the train of her gown and 
slips down the staircase leaving her 
husband in the last struggle with the 
refractory necktie. 

Drawing-Room: A beautiful, spacious 
apartment, cool and deliciously perfumed 
with many flowers, and a suggestion of 
geranium scattered through the room. 
There is a confusion of carved and gilded 
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furniture covered in old brocades, a tall 
lamp with a shade made of yellow roses 
and tulle at the corner of the fireplace 
beside a divan heaped with cushions and 
covered with a white fur rug. There is 
a piano on the other side of the fireplace, 
the keyboard turned to the wall. It is 
laden with silver-framed photographs of 
the Princess of Wales and the professional 
beauties. Some excellent copies of eigh- 
teenth century portraits hang on the 
walls, and there are tables with small sil- 
ver objects and a vitrine which contains 
old china, snuff-boxes, bits of old ivory, 
and some beautiful Spanish fans. On the 
table near the divan is a litter of mag- 
azines: ‘‘Un Scruple,’’ by Bourget, and 
some of his Essais, and underneath some 
decadent poetry and a play of Maeter- 
linck. 

The lady gives a glance of satisfaction 
at the effect of the apartment and walks 
rapidly into the dining-room. The flow- 
ers are a charming and original combina- 
tion of yellow orchids and violets tied 
with pale blue ribbon. The table-cover 
made of Italian altar lace shows pale blue 
beneath its open meshes. The table ser- 
vice is of silver of a Louis xv. design ; the 
glass thin as a bubble, monogrammed 
with gold; a card for each guest has a gold 
monogram printed at the top. She gives 
a glance at her servants; they are irre- 
proachable, and at herself in a long mir- 
ror. The reflection of the tall, slight 
person she sees there dressed in pale blue 
velvet, with a bunch of violets at her 
shoulder, pleases her well enough. 

«“Yes’’ (She murmurs to herself), «‘the 
color scheme is distinctly réussi. How 
about the people? No, I do not think 
I could do better. Mrs. Robinson is next 
John, and on her other side General Hoop- 
er. It is fortunate a few of John’s friends 
are passable ; he and Mrs. Robinson know 
each other’s step perfectly, it is always 
safe to put them together. «Ah!’ Mrs. 
Robinson will say, ‘this is the thirtieth 
time we’ve sat next to each other this 
winter, is it not, General?’ ‘H’m, yes, 
Madame,’ very pompously, ‘the thirtieth.’ 
Then they are both in good humor and 
start off nitely. Next me I have put His 
Excellency the Comte de Pau, come over 
from Washington.to dine with me and go 
to the Assembly to-morrow night, (these 
diplomats are always disgracefully easy 
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to get). Tom Cary I have on my left; I 
foresee I shall have to conciliate him, he 
is becoming restive. Mrs. Lawrence on 
Comte de Pau’s other side, and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph next Tom Cary, and next her Dick 
‘Townsend the pride of the Amsterdam 
Club. Ah! Dickey, youshould be at my 
right, for you are worth two of His Ex- 
cellency and were much harder to get, 
and yet you haveneither looks nor money, 
only your good namie and the sense never 
to be seen inthe wrong place. How much 
will you make me pay for this condescen- 
sion on your part I should like to know ; 
you must: have been prettily bored or I 
should never have seen you here.’’ (Goes 
round the table.) «I have had to fill up 
two places with dear old Fannie Bradley 
and her husband; never mind, she will 
sing for us, and it isn’t always wise to be 
known to have given up all one’s old 
friends. Enfin! there’s the door-bell. 
Keep the windows open until you an- 
nounce dinner, George, and don’t let the 
candles smoke.”’ 

A moment after she rises lazily from 
her couch with a book in her hand, drops 
it carelessly on the table, and with mel- 
lifluous accents on her tongue, granite 
determination in her heart, greets her 
guests. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bradley having the long- 
est distance to’come are the first to arrive. 
She is a short, rather pretty little blonde 
woman, with dimples, and very bright, 
quickly moving blueeyes. Sheis dressed 
in black silk, with a white lace ruffle 
around her shoulders, a blue ribbon with 
an enameled locket is tied about her 
throat. Her husband has a strong, dark 
face, his hair is a little too long, and his 
shirt is fastened with pearl buttons. Her 
expression is one of absolute content and 
she is visibly excited, he is quite calm 
and very silent. 

Their greetings are disturbed by the 
arrival of Tom Cary and Dick Townsend. 
The first is undeniably good-looking and 
shows his knowledge of the fact by the 
manner in which he stands, his shoulders 
being held a trifle—just a trifle —too 
far back. The other is thin and tall, his 
eyes are keen and his mouth a little cyni- 
cal and fatigued, his voice is singularly 
well-modulated. The manner with which 
they receive their hostess’ greeting is one 
remove from pure insolence. 
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The Monty Lawrences are very well 
matched. He tall and blonde, she also 
tall, with a small, distinguished dark 
head, a wonderful smile, and much repose 
of manner. They arrive at a quarter past 
eight, at the same moment with Comte de 
Pau, rotund and florid with a manner to 
miatch his face. 

The Randolphs are a little hurried and 
apologetic, as it is twenty minutes past 
eight when they arrive. She has a mark- 
edly beautiful: face of the redeemed saint 
variety. He is immaculate as to dress 
and very reserved as to manner. He 
looks like an Englishman. 

General Hooper, a very big man with a 
gray mustache, ruddy complexion, and a 
voice which suggests his usefulness in po- 
liticalcampaigns, isasseverating his pleas- 
ure in being present when Mrs. Robin- 
son is announced. She isa distinguished 
woman of some fifty years, with some 
of the paint and all of the aplomb of a 
duchess. Her blonde hair, which is thick- 
ly streaked with gray, is very elaborately 
dressed and surmounted with a superb 
tiara. her dress is of primrose velvet em- 
broidered in pearls. Her matiner in speak- 
ing is cordial and impressive, her eyes 
curious and alert. A murmur of interest 
greets her as she enters. She is the last. 
At twenty-five minutes past eight dinner 
is announced, and the guests quite im- 
passibly, without a glance at the luxuri- 
ous rooms or a word to each other (except 
Fannie Bradley and her husband), walk 
out to dinner. 

Eleven o'clock : guests driving away. 

Mrs. Robinson, alone in her carriage, 
soliloquizing: ‘What good dinners these 
people on their promotion do give one; 
no indigestion from that champagne. 
Pretty woman, I wonder where he picked 
herup. I thought I should find out where 
to place that last hundred thousand. 
No, my cook couldn’t serve a dinner like 
that ; to besure she’s out of practice, I’ve 
scarcely dined at home for two months, I 
was along time getting toit, but thank 
Heaven ! now I can go wherever I like. 
It is more amusing and extremely eco- 
nomical. I must givea tea; I canask her 
to that. They are dreadful bores, but 
they cost very little, and I have always 
considered it beneath one not to return 
one’s obligations. I wonder where she 
got those orchids ; I must not crush them, 
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they will do for my next dinner, they will 
last a week in water.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Randolph. 

Mrs. &k.: «That was the most perfect 
dinner I ever sat down to. Did you ever 
see such flowers? (Musing.) Her manner 
was a thought too cordial, and I noticed 
that the photographs were only those of 
professional beauties and unsigned. We 
must be more careful where we go.”’ 

Mr. R.: «Why, Fannie! Howcan you 
talk like that? What is happening to 
you ?”? 

Mrs. R.: ‘Yes, I know ; I feel curious 
and not nice, but I can’t helpit; it is this 
place you’ve brought me to and then you 
take everything so for granted. People 
are nearly all alike; 
of course, it isn’t 
that I mind, but if 
others do and insist ; 
on giving you ex- 
actly the position of 
those they see you 
with, one must take 
cate.” 

Vip ices ake 
care not to be alto- 
gether spoiled, my 
darling.. Water will 
find its own level ; 
never mind.”’ 

Mrs. R.: «But it 
will run down hill 
easier than up (be- 
gins to cry); you 
might help a little 
yUbeowi,  IDKepaNie 
scold, I can’t bear it, 
and take me back 
to San Francisco.”’ 

General Hooper, walking off in a fur- 
lined coat : «« Upon my word—Mrs. Rob- 
inson again—. She seems to be my lot 
in life, but she is always amusing, and it 
is astonishing how she keeps her looks 
and spirits. She enjoyed herself im- 
mensely this evening. The dinner and 
yes-hm, the conversation, which was ex- 
céllent. But I must polish up that new 
story of mine; it needs a little amplifica- 
tion ; I will get Jones to type-write it to- 
morrow.” 

Tom Cary, going down the steps and 
muttering angrily to himself: +«So she 
really can’t say what day she will be at 
home, but ‘hopes she will see me soon.’ 
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What an idiot I have been! I really 
thought that woman liked me. Well, it 


is the first time I’ve been used as a lad- 
der, and I shall take jolly good care it’s 
the last. You can mount by yourself, my 
lady, after this; I will stick to my own 
set, I am used to their tricks.’’ 

Dick Townsend, runs down the steps 
and joins Cary: ‘Going to the club, 
homey? 

‘Yes, are you 

«Yes, come along and give mea light, 
will you? Thanks.” 


}» 


It is aclear, cold night, the air is fresh 
andinvigorating. They step out briskly, 
puffing at their cigars. 

Dick Townsend, laconically, with a 


I WILL CALL TO-MORROW.’ ”’ 


keen glance at his companion : ‘ Pretty 
woman, known her long?” 
Tom Cary: «Oh, yes, some time. 


Never saw you there before.” 

Townsend: No, nor will you again. 
I thought I might strike something amus- 
ing; she is no fool, you know, but it is 
just the same old story ; she has made 
up her mind to get into society and she'll 
get there, only give her time. I’ve seen 
it done before; but I’d like to know where 
a man is going to amuse himself. When 
I met that woman a year ago at Narra- 
gansett she sang, she talked well, too, she 
was fresh and unusual. Look at her to- 
night ; well turned out, I grant you, and 
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everything awfully well-done, but just as 
utterly conventional as the rest; and the 
dinner! same truffles, same people, same 
old stories ; but she’s got her foot on the 
ladder and by the time she is at the top 
she’ll have forgotten what she was like 
when she started.”’ 

Tom Cary : ‘You are right, they’re all 
alike. They give you a cup of tea and 
expect you todiscuss Bourget’s last book 
and say, ‘Good afternoon,’ with a sweet 
smile, ‘and come again to-morrow,’ and 
then they are so surprised if you don’t. 
Cold-hearted ininxes, the lotofthem. Tea, 
if you please, I’msick of the whole busi- 
ness. Here we are, let’s have a drink.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Monty Lawrence. 

Mr. L.; ‘Well, my dear, our little 
friend of last summer has made a very 
warm nest for herself, hasn’t she? And 
if I mistake not is pluming her wings 
for some lofty flights.’’ 

WETS OMe viesu that.s evident 
enough. She’ll not stop at low ones ; al- 
though she is so terribly handicapped by 
her husband.”’ 

Mr. L.« «Well, I don’t know ; he’s no 
worse than a great many others, and is 
evidently very good to her.”’ 

Mrs. L.: She'll improve him, too, she 
teally is clever ; she has never asked for 
an introduction nor an invitation that I 
know of, and she has waited to invite us 
(although it is more than a year) until she 
could ask us to meet the right people. 
She was tired to-night, but she is always 
agreeable, and she is certainly very pretty 
and really wonderfully well-dressed. Yes, 
I think she’ll do.”’ 
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Fannie Bradley and her husband. 

fanny B.: «Oh, wasn’t it lovely ? and 
what did I tell you? She has not given 
up her old friends, and she’s just as much 
of a dear as ever.” 

Mr. B.: « Well, well, my child, I sup- 
pose I was mistaken. (Aside) I don’t 
dare tell her of that offer I had last week 
for our house in Brooklyn.” 

Comte de Pau; «‘ How well these Amer- 
icans do things! As for him, he is in- 
supportable; but she—upon my word— 
a perfect imitation of a lady. The dinner 
was a dream ; I will call to-morrow.”’ 

Midnight ; in the drawing-room. 

Mr. Lee: «Well, Kitty, was it all right? 
It cost a penny—I gave the old lady her 
tip (goes up to his wife as she sits list- 
lessly in her chair and pats her cheek). 
What an ambitious pussy it is! but you 
were made for it, my dear, not one of 
them can hold a candle to you. They 
bore me, you know, but I suppose you 
likeate”’ 

Mrs. Lee: «Yes, yes, of course I like 
ihe” 

Myr. Lee: + Well, dear, I hope you may 
continue to (yawns). Ah! I’m tired, I 
think I’ll go to bed. I have to be early 
at the office. Good-night, my darling” 
(kisses her and leaves the room). 

Mrs. Lee, alone: ‘‘I said I liked it— 
I detest it, but I am in the game and 
I must win it as those who hold the 
cards have won before me. Are they 
happy? I doubt it. Shall I be happier? 
We shall see. I shall at least have 
won the right to say it is not worth the 
candle.’’ 


LOVE AND TRUST. 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON 


HAYNE. 


Love is a flower of rainbow hue, 
Nurtured by heavenly light and air; 

And trust is but the deathless dew 
Keeping its leaves forever fair. 


By FRANK VINCENT. 


N April 25, 1892, I left Baku for 
Asunada, upon the opposite shore 

of the Caspian, the westerly terminus of 
the great Central Asian or Transcaspian 
railway which leads to Bokhara and 
Samarkand. My steamer was one of the 
best of a large fleet belonging to the Cau- 
casus and Mercury Company, and I was 
greatly surprised to encounter so fine a 
vessel in so distant and secluded a sea. 
It was of iron, eleven hundred tons in 
burden, with paddle-wheels, and drew 
eight feet of water. The cabins, as well 
as the dining-saloon, were all upon the 
upper deck, the second-class forward, the 
first somewhat back of the center, and 
the third in the extreme stern. The en- 
gines were of Belgian manufacture, and 
refuse petroleum was burned under the 
boilers, the steam-draft making a roar 
which quite drowned that of the paddle- 
wheels. This liquid fuel is the residual 
naphtha, the refuse left over from petrole- 
um after distillation.* Its economy is six 
times that of coal, and it possesses twice 


the efficiency in generating steam. Above 
the cabins was a promenade-deck fur- 
nished with chairs and tables. We had 
but few passengers — Russian officers, 
merchants, and government officials. 
There were also perhaps a dozen Persians 
and Tartars, bivouacked upon the deck. 
The former were easily recognized by 
their black sheepskin hats, and their 
beards and finger-nails dyed a brilliant 
red. Our cargo consisted of cloths and 
provisions. 

Baku has a commiodious harbor, though 
itis rather shallow. ‘ For such a great body 
of water as the Caspian—eight hundred 
miles long, two hundred broad, and in 
the middle five hundred fathoms deep—it 
is rather surprising how shallow are its 
shores. The distance of two hundred and 
twenty miles from Baku to Asunada was 
covered in nineteen hours. The surface 
of the sea for a long way is spread with 
petroleum oil, which shines with irides- 
cent hue ; then the color is a dark-green 
until you reach the opposite shore, where 
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again traces of the oil are recognized. On 
board the steamer, as in the Russian ho- 
tels, there prevails the curious custom of 
taking from a sideboard just before each 
meal, a light, cold lunch—called a zakus- 
ka or appetizer—which consists of vodka, 
cognac, and bitters, with sardines and 
other fish, caviar, tongue, cheese, white 
and brown bread and butter. The women 
never join the men at this time, though 
they afterwards smoke cigarettes with 
them. 

Upon reaching the deck the following 
morning, I saw that we were threading an 
archipelago of little, bare, sandy islands, 
our course between them being carefully 
marked with spars, which at night bear 
kerosene lamps. Other steamers and a 
few sailing vessels appeared in several 
directions. The distant coast was low 
and yellow. Ina couple of hours Asu- 
nada came into view, a level of one-story 
houses and huts, with a huge tower for 
pumping oil, the steeple of a church, and 
a few steamers and schooners at the long, 
wooden wharves, alone breaking the dull 
uniformity. The background was of 
sand-hills, and there was not a single 
blade of vegetation anywhere in sight. 
In the center of the town were several 
long lines of railway cars, and the tele- 
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graph-posts extending down the coast 
told the direction the road takes toward 
the interior. We steamed slowly in, and 
were made fast to a large hulk lying at 
one of the wharves. Upon landing, I 
noticed that most of the houses were built 
of rough logs, though many mud huts 
also appeared. There were no streets or 
sidewalks, only crooked lanes of deep 
sand, if I except the asphalt pavement 
which led to the railway station. The 
place had the appearance of one of 
our western towns of a few months’ 
growth ; everything seemed new, incom- 
plete, temporary. 

At 6:40P.M., the train left for Samar- 
kand, a journey of about sixty hours. I 
premise by saying that the Transcaspian, 
or Central Asian railway, is nine hundred 
miles in length. Built as a strategical 
military necessity, it was inaugurated on 
the anniversary of the late Czar’s corona- 
tion, May 27, 1888. It was seven years 
and a half in construction, under the 
able supervision of Gen. L. M. Annenkoff. 
The plant is wholly Russian. There were 
found few engineering difficulties, and the 
greatest trouble experienced since the 
opening of the road has been with the 
shifting and drifting sands. This has, 
however, been in part obviated by plant- 
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ing the saksaul, a shrub with long, fibrous 
roots, which permeate the sand. The 
gauge of the railway is the same as that 
of the Russian lines, five feet. The steep- 
est gradients—about one foot in one hun- 
dred and fifty—are on the section between 
the Oxus river and Samarkand. Fre- 
quently the rails will run ina bee-line for 
twenty-five miles together. There are 
only three bridges of any size or impor- 
tance—those over the Tejend, Moorghaub, 
and Amoo-Darya (Oxus) rivers. The sta- 
tions are all connected by telegraph. The 
road cost about $25,000 per mile. You 
may go now from St. Petersburg to 
Samarkand in ten days. 

A train of fifteen cars drew up before 
the little station. The locomotive was 
large and powerful. It burned the same 
sort of petroleum as is used by the Cas- 
pian steamers. The cars were small, with 
four and sometimes six wheels, and were 
painted white or some light color. They 
were arranged in part on the American 
plan of a continuous passage throughout 
the train. We had a postal and several 
baggage vans, a cooking- and a dining- 
car, and the remainder were for passengers 
of the second or third class. There were 
no cars termed < first-class,’’ but the 
‘‘second’’ might be regarded as their 
equivalent. For my seat—I had, in fact, 
a whole compartment to myself—I paid 
the exceedingly cheap fare of eighteen 


dollars for the entire journey of nine 
hundred miles. I was, however, obliged 
to pay about nine dollars for my baggage, 
having with me two mule-trunks, a saddle 
and bridle, and a camp-bed. My inter- 
preter—an Armenian from Tiflis, speak- 
ing Russian, Persian, Tartar, and French 
—TI sent through third-class for ten dollars. 
We had a goodly number of passengers, 
especially of natives, and the station 
was crowded with their friends seeing 
them off. 

The express train runs only three times 
a week, but there is a slower one upon 
the intervening days. I ought to explain 
that the term ‘‘ express train’’ is not that 
understood in England or the United 
States, for here an average speed of only 
about twelve miles an hour is attained. 
The halts at the stations are besides very 
long, and occur every fifteen or twenty 
miles. The Transcaspian is distinctly a 
military railroad, and the only one in the 
world, I believe, under the direct manage- 
ment of soldiers, for all the officials and 
employés, both in the stations and on 
the trains, are men in full uniform. The 
conductor always has an orderly, who 
makes the rounds with him and at night 
carries his lantern. 

The food, which is served a la carte on 
board the train, is of fair variety and 
quality, and perhaps as well cooked as 
could be expected under the circum- 
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A TURKOMAN HOUSE AND FAMILY. 


stances. A narrow table, with a central 
line of flowers and dishes of fruit, ex- 
tends down the center of the dining-car. 
At oneend are placed the zakuska and bot- 
tles of wine and cigarettes for sale. Just 
beneath the ceiling in one corner is the 
invariable icon or holy image. The sec- 
ond-class cars contain lavatories, and two 
compartments in the center at one side, 
room being left on the other for a narrow 
passageway and some single seats. There 
seems, however, to be a superfluity of 
doors at each end of the car. The plat- 
forms being enclosed have three, and 
there are two to pass to enter the car, so 
that it takes a long time to walk through 
an entire train. There are no arrange- 
ments for sleeping. Passengers are thus 
obliged to carry their own mattresses, 
rugs, and pillows, and stretch themselves 
out upon the benches, of which there is 
generally a sufficiency. By placing an 
extra cushion upon one of these and lay- 
ing upon this my huge bourka, or native 
gcats’ hair cloak, which was long enough 
to reach from. the shoulders to the 
ground, and using a small bag for a 
pillow, I succeeded in making myself 
very comfortable. 

On leaving Asunada, we turned almost 
directly into the interior in a southeast- 
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erly direction. Wewere entering what is 
distinctively termed the Transcaspian ter- 
ritory, though all the region hereabouts, 
from the Caspian to the borders of the Chi- 
nese Empire is styled, generically, Turke- 
stan. This includes the Kara Kum desert, 
the Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara, Zeraf- 
shan, Ferghana, etc. It is a country one 
million five hundred thousand square 
miles in area, or nearly half the size of 
the United States, with a population 
estimated at six millions. During the 
night we passed the old bed of the Oxus, 
which river, or at least its greater branch, 
many high authorities believe once 
flowed into the Caspian. We had upon 
our left what are termed the Great Balkan 
mountains (though they are really only 
hills), and afterwards upon the right the 
Little Balkans. On looking from my car- 
window the following morning I saw that 
we were traveling through an enormous 
prairie or steppe of rich grass, which was 
bounded on the. south by a range of bare, 
rocky mountains. We;continued to run 
parallel to these, and only a few miles 
distant from their basey"during the day. 
This range—called Damanika—and the 
Attruck river form the boundary between 
Turkestan and Persia. Lying on the 
northern slopes of the mountains, at 
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long distances apart, were 
villages or towns of Tekke- 
Turkomans. 

All this region appears to 
be peopled by Turkomans, 
either nomadic or settled. 
The tribes bear various spe- 
cial names, as, north of As- 
unada, Yomud; south of 
Merv, Sarik ; east of Merv, 
Kara, Alteli, and Ersari, 
Turkomans. We occasion- 
ally saw the tents of the 
nomadic tribes. The villages and towns 
were generally of circular mud huts, 
with conical straw roofs, or beehive- 
shaped kibitkas made of rushes, with 
felt roofs. They were usually surrounded 
by low walls, and often contained large 
mud citadels within which all the pop- 
ulation might find refuge in case of as- 
sault, the tribes having formerly been 
almost continuously at war with each 
other, though obliged to be more peace- 
able since the Russian conquest. These 
villages never approach near the railway. 
The station-houses are neat little struc- 
tures of stone or brick, a single story in 
height, and containing on one side a 
waiting-room, and on the other the ticket 
and telegraph offices. The platforms are 
of asphalt or gravel. The large brick- 
and-stone towers near by contain petro- 
leum for the supply of the locomotives. 
A few houses in the vicinity are the resi- 
dences of the railway employés. There 
are large gardens of trees at all stations. 
These were planted but three or four 
years ago, but already give fine promise. 
They stand in winding troughs into 
which water is frequently turned. The 
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favorite trees, all flourish- 
ing equally well, are pop- 
lars, acacias, mulberries, 
and eucalypti. In the 
midst of most of these gar- 
dens are fountains, a small 
» stream of water being 
thrown thirty or forty feet 
- into the air, and falling into 
a stone-lined basin, some- 
times fifty feet in diameter. 
The water is brought from 
the hills in either open or 
covered conduits. These gardens of bright 
green foliage in a district where not a 
tree and scarcely a shrub is in sight are 
always a very attractive feature of the 
stations. Still, life here must be a hard 
sort of banishment. The sole diversion 
is apparently that provided by the pass- 
ing trains, if I except that offered by a 
swing, without which no station seems 
complete. 

As we proceed, the ridges of the higher 
mountains are frequently streaked with 
snow, and the prairie is covered with 
pasturage or with low scrub like that in 
the Algerian Sahara. Small herds of 
horses, camels, and cattle, and large 
flocks of goats are seen. The mitage 
appears at the horizon, which often seems 
immeasurably distant. Sometimes, for 
miles together, the prairie will be ablaze 
with brilliant flowers, the scarlet poppy 
in great preponderance. Scattered all 
over the face of the country, and always 
on the outskirts of the towns, are round 
mud towers, a marked indication of the 
once unsettled condition of the popwia- 
tion. Near one station I saw the re- 
mains of the famous fort of Kok Tepe, 
that redoubtable Turkoman stronghold so 
gallantly stormed and captured by Gen- 
eral Skobeleff. The place where one of 
the mines was exploded was pointed out 
to me by a Russian soldier who was him- 
self engaged in the fight. Just without 
the walls are several monuments to the 
Russian killed. At several of the sta- 
tions I saw the Tekke-Turkomans, men 
and women, bringing boiled eggs and 
goats’ milk to sell, or else coming simply 
out of curiosity to see the devil’s wagon, 
as they term the locomotive. They were 
dark-brown, of good physique; the men 
had scanty beards, and wore great sheep- 
skin hats like the shako of a grenadier. 
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We reach Askabad, three hundred 
miles from Asunada, about noon. This 
is one of the largest towns on the line, 
standing in the level plain between the 
railway and the mountains and _ sur- 
rounded by gardens and orchards. It is 
the residence of a Russian governor. We 
remained a half-hour at the station, a 
very bustling one, with its row of drosh- 
kies drawn up outside, and its many uni- 
formed officers, having quite a European 
aspect. Askabad is extremely hot in 
summer, and, though but two thousand 
feet above sea-level, the snow is sufficient 
in winter to furnish two months of sledg- 
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casionally a rough branch of a tree, bear- 
ing some old rags on the top, stuck at 
their heads. The range of mountains tothe 
south becomes loftier, steeper, and more 
distant. The prairie to the north continues 
a dead-level ; a smoother surface of the 
earth I do not remember to have seen else- 
where. It was as level as a billiard-table. 
If Ptolemy had taken this region for a 
specimen, he would have been wholly 
justified in making his maps represent 
the earth as flat. Frequently the pasture 
gives place to great fields of wheat or bar- 
ley. Dykes and channels for irrigation 
abound everywhere. The soil needs only 
i ois | ocean 
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ing. From here a road runs across 
the mountains in a southeasterly direc- 
tion, one hundred and seventy miles, to 
Meshed, in Persia. This is one of the 
Persian “holy cities’’ and contains some 
sixty thousand inhabitants. A number 
of years ago Russia agreed with Persia to 
build a carriage-road from Askabad to 
Meshed—Russia’s part to extend as far as 
Dushak, and Persia undertaking to con- 
tinue it thence through the mountains to 
Meshed. Russia has long since fulfilled 
her part of the agreement, but Persia 
has not as yet begun her section. 

Going on, we pass several Turkoman 
cemeteries, the graves being simple 
mounds placed close together, with oc- 


water to prove very fertile. Farther to 
the north and east, however, you come to 
the Kara Kum desert, a great waste of 
yellow sand. It was very warm in the 
middle of the day and cool at night, as 
was to be expected from a country of 
such character. During the afternoon 
the railway approached very near to the 
Persian frontier, and at Dushak it reached 
its most southerly point. A station or 
two before this, tree-planting seemed to 
have been undertaken to great extent. I 
felt as if transported to another land. The 
poppies dotted the plain a blood-red, and 
made a view across it to the green slopes 
of the hills and the snowy crests of the 
mountains beyond most picturesque. 
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As we progressed into the interior, 
the crowds at the stations increased in 
number and interest. The Turkomans, 
dressed in theirlong gownsof stripedcloth, 
their white, baggy trousers, and dimin- 
utive, heelless slippers, into which little 
more than the toes of their stockinged feet 
were thrust, with their great shaggy caps 
of brown or black sheepskin, and their sal- 
low and brutal expression, standing about 
in irregular groups, were a very curious 
sight. The native women are so thickly 
veiled in coarse, black cloth, it is quite 
impossible to get any idea of their fea- 
tures—not even their eyes. Then there 
were Persians, with heads snaved from 
forehead to nape of neck only; Geor- 
gian soldiers in their long tunics, with 
cartridge-holder ornamentation on the 
breast ; Russian officers in jaunty white 
caps and coats; Russian ladies in fash- 
ionable European attire, and often en- 
gaged in smoking cigarettes; Russian 
peasants, Armenians, etc. At Dushak 


the road turns from a southeast to an 
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easterly direction, which it follows as far 
as Merv, when it turns toward the north- 
east, and so continues to Bokhara. 

Late at night we crossed the Tejend 
river, which flows southerly, and for a 
long distance forms the boundary-line be- 
tween Persia, Turkestan, and Afghanis- 
tan. Next we crossed a large number of 
small branches of the Moorghaub, upon 
one of which New Merv is situated. This 
is a small village of some three thousand 
inhabitants. It stands one thousand 
nine hundred feet above the sea-level, and 
is five hundred and thirteen miles from 
Asunada. We were in what is specif- 
ically styled the Merv oasis. From here 
to the Persian frontier, at Sarakhs, it is 
only ninety-four miles, and to Panjdeh, 
on the Afghanistan frontier, one hundred 
and thirty-three miles. From Merv to 
Herat the distance is two hundred and 
seventy-three miles. 

I awoke the next morning to find my- 
self in a new climate and a new country. 
The land was one vast billowy plain of 
sand and gravel covered 
with coarse grass, weeds, 
and clumps of shrubs. 
There was not a single 
tree in sight nor any- 
where evidence of the 
habitation of man, how- 
ever temporary. We 
were, in fact, approach- 
ing the borders of the 
great Kara Kum desert. 
Flies suddenly appeared 
and became both numer- 
ous and annoying. At 
about half the distance 
from Merv to the Oxus, 
the scene again changed, 
giving place to a tumult- 
uous ocean of fine, yellow 
sand, bearing nothing 
but a few scattered and 
scraggy weeds. These 
sand waves frequently 
rose higher than our 
passing train. The sand 
itself was constantly in 
motion, *like the waters 
of the sea, and in a gale 
of wind nothing can be 
seen, All the ridges near 
the railway were lined or 


topped with chevaux de 
26 
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frise of brush in order to hold them as 
much as possible in place. The embank- 
ments were solidified by brush - wood 
staked out in lozenge shapes. But even 
with these precautions, and the planting 
where possible of the saksaul shrub in 
single or double rows, it seems necessary 
to have gangs of men constantly at work 
clearing the line with shovels. In the 
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apart and solitary, surrounded by high 
mud walls which have bastions at the 
corners and fancy parapets. These forti- 
fied enclosures are so small that hardly 
morethan one family could dwell in then. 
The station on the left bank of the Oxus 
is called Chardjui. It is one hundred and 
fifty-five miles from Merv and similar in 
appearance to Askabad, though not quite 
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road-bed gravel anda sort of mud cement 
or concrete are employed to evident ad- 
vantage. But as with the Suez canal, so 
here, the drifting sand blows in about as 
fast as it is removed. The telegraph- 
poles are secured in cement and quite two- 
thirds of their length are buried in the 
sand. Artesian wells have been sunk in 
this desert, but from the large number of 
great water-tanks present I fear they can- 
not have proved much.of a success. I 
have never anywhere in the world seen 
such a hillocky region of fine, smooth, 
light-yellow sand—neither in the Great 
Sahara, Nubia, Peru, nor China. 

At some four or five miles from the Ox- 
us, or Amoo-Darya, we crossed the west- 
ern boundary of the Khanate of Bokhara. 
The sandy waste had continued for more 
than one hundred miles. The whole re- 
gion as you near the Oxus is cut up into 
channels and covered with dykes and the 
mud walls of the different owners of the 
land. The houses all seem to be erected 


so large. Leaving this station we soon 
came to the famous Oxus or Jihoon of 
antiquity, one of the two large rivers of 
Turkestan, the other being the Syr-Darya, 
or Jaxartes, about three hundred miles to 
the eastward, both rise in the mountains 
which separate Turkestan from China, 
and flowing in almost parallel directions 
empty into the sea of Aral. These rivers 
are also each of about the same length, 
namely, one thousand five hundred miles. 
Half the flood of the Oxus is diverted for 
irrigation, half enters the Aral. 

A railway bridge of wooden piles, 6230 
feet in length—one of the longest in the 
world—crosses the Oxus at Chardjui. 
The river flows through the great level 
plain in a dozen channels, some of them 
but two hundred feet in width and the 
largest perhaps a quarter of a mile. At 
the time of my passage the river was ap- 
proaching its greatest depth of twenty- 
five feet. Itrises in flood about six feet 
and the current varies from four to seven 
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miles an hour. It is a thick, silty stream, 
of a dark reddish-brown color. Along 
the bank at Chardjui were several of 
the Russian flat-bottomed, side-wheel 
steamers which run infrequently down 
the river to a port near Khiva, some- 
times towing large iron barges. Khivais 
distant by this route about two hundred 
and sixty miles in a northwesterly direc- 
tion. Between the various channels of 
the Oxus were great patches of pasture 
on which herds of horses were feeding. 
So level is the bed of the river that ap- 
parently it can never decide which way 
to run, and hence the many widely 
separated channels and the evidence of 
former ones on both banks. The bridge is 
about twenty feet high, and is of very 
simple construction. The train merely 
crept across it. In the main channel it 
looks and feels as if it might be swept 
bodily away at any moment. Wemadea 
brief halt at a station near the bank, and 
then in a short time reached a desert sim- 
ilar to that beyond the west bank of the 
river, save that it seemed smoother and to 
consist entirely of fine sand. It was cov- 
ered with a considerable white deposit, 
which I took to be saltpeter. The wind 
afterwards became so strong that the sand 
was whirled about in constant clouds, 
which not only prevented one’s seeing 
in any direction more than a hundred 
yards, but covered the track so deeply 
as to greatly hinder our progress. It is 
quite impossible to face such a storm ; the 
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fine particles of sand cut the face and 
hands, and fill the hair, eyes, ears, and 
even the mouth, if not kept carefully 
closed. 

At Karakool there was a fine, large oasis, 
the desert being fertilized by canals from 
the Zerafshan river, upon which both 
Bokhara and Samarkand are situated. 
This river rises in the mountains far to 
the eastward of Samarkand, flows a west- 
erly course and finally loses itself in 
some little lakes to the south of Karakool. 
From here on to Bokhara it was alternate- 
ly level steppe and fertile plain. A great 
deal of wheat is grown, also much fruit, 
including grapes. In the corners of the 
little vineyards are always walled look- 
outs, in which watchmen live while guard- 
ing the ripening fruit. We passed many 
villages enclosed with battered mud walls. 
The station of Bokhara is placed at a 
distance of nine miles from the city, out 
of deference to the prejudices of the 
Ameer. <A little Russian town has grown 
up here. All that could be seen of the 
capital from the railway were a few mina- 
rets, towers, and a large, glazed dome. I 
,recognized at once the great minaret called 
Kalian from pictures I had seen of it. 
Carriages at the station convey the trav- 
eler to Bokhara, but my plan was to go 
directly through to Samarkand, to the 
terminus of the railway, and to stop at 
the various places of interest on my re- 
turn. There was a great crowd of people 
at the station, representing a dozen na- 
tionalities, oriental and 
occidental. We contin- 
ued on all night, in an 
east and southeast di- 
rection, through a tevel 
plain, now of fertile, 
now of sterile land, one 
hundred and fifty miles 
to Samarkand. In the 
morning early I found 
the train passing 
through rich pastures 
aflame with scarlet 
poppies, among which 
searcely showed a few 
pretty white and pur- 
ple flowers. A distant 
range of mountains 
was in view to the 
south. A little later 
and we were among 
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cultivated fields, where men were plow- 
ing with small, single - handed wooden 
plows, drawn by diminutive yokes of 
oxen. There were much wheat and rye 
and many vineyards. Among the trees 
were predominant the mulberry, willow, 
acacia, and the poplar. The latter were 
planted by the Russians, and shaded 
roads on which many native : 
travelers were journeying : 
upon little donkeys. Now, a 
range of hills was visible away 
to the north. Samarkand it- 
self lies two thousand two 
hundred feet above the sea, in 
a valley almost surrounded by 
hills, or rather mountains, for 
some of them attain a height 
of eight thousand feet, and 
are steep, serrated, rocky, and 
often covered with snow. ; 

At 7 A.M., I rode slowly into 
the fine stone station, which is 
three miles distant from the 4 
native city. The Russian mil- 
itary settlement lies between. 
I took a droshky to the best 
hotel in this quarter. We 
drove along a wide, well- 
paved road lined with trees, 
which had been planted by 
the famous General Kaufmann 
twenty years before, having 
sidewalks, and being lighted 
at night by numerous kero- 
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sene lamps. To nourish the trees, there 
was running water on each side of the 
road, brought in canals from the Zeraf- 
shan river. We beheld large numbers 
of carts— huge, clumsy, wooden struc- 
tures, having wheels ten feet in diam- 
eter, and with their single horses rid- 
den in shafts upon high saddles, and 
with stirrups so short that the knees 
were brought half-way tothe chin. The 
position made the native appear to be 
sitting quite upon the shoulders of the 
animals. These rude carts were loaded, 
those going to the station with nearly 
square bales of cotton weighing about 
three hundred and sixty pounds each, 
and those going to the native city with 
wheat and other grains. We met many 
Sarts, or natives, some cn horseback, 
some on foot. All were uniformly 
clothed in long dressing-gowns of gay- 
colored cottons, confined at the waist 
with sashes, and had high boots, over 
which were worn low, leather overshoes, 
with heels three inches in height. These 
are always removed on entering a dwell- 
ing or mosque. Upon their heads were 
either huge white turbans or varicolored 
skull-caps. Most of these people were rid- 
ing horses which, though small, looked 
wiry and enduring. Fre- 
quently two men were mount- 
ed upon the same animal, and 
once I saw two women, one 
of whom was carrying a little 
baby. They always ride with 
very short stirrups, as in Mo- 
rocco, Algeria, and Tunis. A 
few women were noticed on 
foot. Their dress was a gay- 
colored waist and skirt, with 
black veil, and boots so like 
those of the men as to make 
a very unfeminine impression. 
Many little, heavily-laden 
donkeys toiled slowly by. The 
dust was raised in dense clouds 
by the passing of a number 
of droshkies full of natives 
dressed in rainbow robes 
which would have made Jo- 
_ seph of Egyptian memory feel 
, quite at home here. One man 
/ wore a tunic composed of very 
bright red, white, and blue 
narrow, vertical stripes. He 
looked like an animated bar- 
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ber’s pole. Here were long rows of sin- 
gle-storied, mud-walled shops. There 
was a large prison, to which it is said the 
natives are not averse to being committed 
in the winter season, so that they make 
sure of food andcomfortablequarters. The 
hotel I found to beacomfortable one story 
and a half building, of brick, with an 
annex, in which I was able to secure 
comfortable rooms, the landlady, a Ger- 
man, supplying me with meals to order. 
The Russian settlement is laid out with 
fine, wide, tree-lined streets. There are 
also several boulevards, and one of them, 
a half-mile long, is three hundred feet in 
width with two roadways and three foot- 
paths, shaded by twelve parallel rows of 
trees and two of shrubs. The trees are 
mostly poplars, elms, and acacias. I was 
struck by the goodly size of many of 
them, and also by the thickness of the 
woods elsewhere planted by the Russians. 
Upon the great boulevard stand the house 
of the military governor and several of 
the barracks. At one extremity is the 
citadel or fort and the parade-ground. 
There are about five thousand troops sta- 
tioned in Samarkand. The term of ser- 


vice fora common soldier is five years. 
I saw some of them at drill. They are 
subjected to very strict discipline and 
make a fine martial show. The officers 
are not only fully instructed in the special 
knowledge of their profession, but are 
very well educated and informed gener- 
ally, and are uniformly hospitable, gra- 
cious, and polite. Their skill in languages 
scarcely needs mention ; rarely do you 
meet one of high grade who does not 
speak, and always without accent, sev- 
eral tongues besides his own. There are 
said to be thirty thousand Russian troops 
in Turkestan on a peace-footing, and 
eighty thousand on a war. 

Near the great boulevard is the park, 
a large tract thickly planted with trees 
and filled with paths. At a band-stand 
military music is given twice a week. 
The houses of the Russian officers and 
the few shops are of brick and but one 
story in height. All the former have 
fine gardens of fruit-trees and flowers. 
The whole aspect of the place is Euro- 
pean, and the few natives seen here do not 
altogether destroy the illusion. Itis only 
as if a circus had come to town and was 
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parading the streets. Over the drill- 
ground and the trees, I got a distant view 
of the level-topped city of Samarkand, 
and towering high above it the grand old 
ruined mosques, medressehs (schools or 
religious colleges), and tombs. Especi- 
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ally absorbing was the sight of the tomb 
of Tamerlane. As you gaze upon these 
splendid ruins you try to realize that you 
are actually in what was during the first 
half of the fifteenth century the proud 
capital of the great Timour, or Tamerlane, 
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THe LAND TOL PROMISE: 


By FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 


ALTHOUGH the faiths to which we fearful clung 
Fall from us, or no more have might to save, 
Although the past, recalling gifts it gave, 

O’er lost delights a doleful knell hath rung, 


Although the present, forth from ashes sprung, 
Doth day by day postpone what most we crave, 
And, promising, beguile us to the grave,— 

Yet, toward the future, we are always young ! 


It smiles upon us in last lingering hours, 
If with less radiance, with a light as fair, 
As tender, pure, as in our childish years: 


It is the fairy realm of fadeless flowers, 
Of songs and ever-springing fountains, where 
No heart-aches come, no vain regrets, no tears! 
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ABELARD AND HELOISE. 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. 


N acase 
of the 
public li- 
brary of 
I POWES , 
in Cham- 
pagne, is 
preserved 
a small manuscript which contains a mar- 
velous story. It is a collection of the let- 
ters of Héloise and Abelard. The scribe 
whose work it is, lived in the fourteenth 
century, over two hundred years after 
the doctor and the abbess were laid side 
by side in the oratory of the Paraclete. 
It is certain that this manuscript is only 
a copy of an older text. There is every 
reason to believe that this collection of 
letters "was made shortly after the death 
of Héloise, or perhaps even before ; but 
I cannot imagine how they could have 
been regarded as the real letters of the 
two lovers. It seems to me that one only 
has to read this thin volume to see that 
itis a romance. Such indeed it is, and a 
very curious one. I do not doubt that it 
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dates back to the thirteenth century. It 
is the work of a clerk, at once both coarse 
and subtle, awkward and ingenious, often 
pedantic and sometimes brilliant. As 
affording us a picture of a littérateur 
contemporary with the Abbé Suger, it is 
of inestimable value. 

The twelfth century may be called the 
first renaissance. The works of Aris- 
totle had just been discovered, and theo- 
logians were forever quoting Seneca and 
St. Paul: teste David cum Sybilla. In 
more than one instance their philosophy 
was tinctured with stoicism. The king- 
dom of France was then being consti- 
tuted under the protecting power of the 
monks, and its founder, Hugh Capet, 
was honored for having worn the cope. 
These first Capetians, abbot-kings, made 
of their dominion one vast rich abbey, 
In the fine season of the year they went 
to war with some robber lord, burned two 
or three castles, returning to chant the 
praises of God among their monks. In 
those days Christian Gaul contained only 
abbots and the serfs of abbots: aratorem 
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et oratorem. We can readily understand 
that an abbot should be taken for the 
hero, and an abbess for the heroine of a 
story of that period, and it seems that 
Abelard and Héloise were thus appropri- 
ated at an early date by the cloistered 
writers of romance. There was, in all 
probability, an Abelard cycle. The let- 
ters above-mentioned, and other docu- 
ments, such as the two epistles of Peter 
of Cluny, and the letter of condolence 
ascribed to Foulques, Abbot of Deuil, and 
addressed to Abelard, evidently spurious, 
are among the débris of this cycle. 

It cannot be doubted that the lives of 
Abelard and Héloise contained a romance 
which struck the imagination of their 
contemporaries, and it may well be that 
actual facts were woven into this episto- 
lary romance, of which we possess no 
edition earlier than that of the Troyes 
manuscript. But, with our present knowl- 
edge, it is impossible to separate the 
truth from the fiction, and it behooves us 
to look with suspicion upon the contents 
of these letters. But if they are of little 
historical value, so little that one won- 
ders how savants could have placed so 
much reliance upon them as history, their 
literary value is immense, for they con- 
tain moral truths of far greater importance 
than historical facts. This poetic fancy 
is more interesting and useful, in aiding 
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us to form a true conception of the period, 
than a catalogue of actual facts made by 
an exact chronicler ; and this collection 
of the letters of Abelard and Héloise is 
an admirable creation of the imagination. 
It is of the greatest interest, therefore, 
to study this most precious fiction. 

Let us see what are the essential ele- 
ments of this apocryphal correspondence, 
whose first epistle, entitled «‘Plaintes 
d@ Abelard a un ami,’’ appears, I must 
admit, less improbable than those which 
follow. Certain pages of this letter might, 
indeed, have been written by Abelard 
himself, so pregnant are they with the 
inimitable accent of egoism and fatality. 
He was an eloquent orator, vain of his 
figure and voice. That he was also a 
philosopher who founded a system does 
not concern us here. ‘The Abelard of the 
letters is the scholastic boaster, priding 
himself equally for his talent in singing 
and reasoning. Hevaunts his skill as an 
orator, poet, and musician. He is, prop- 
erly speaking, the accomplished clerk. 
He wishes it known that he is of noble 
origin and that his eloquence and beauty 
attract innumerable disciples and enslave 
the hearts of women. After having filled 
Melun and Corbeil, royal cities, with his 
fame, he came to lecture in the cloister of 
Notre Dame at Paris. 

In one of the little streets adjacent to 
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the cathedral, there was living a young 
girl named Héloise. She was the niece 
of the Canon Fulbert, who loved her 
with a jealous love. The young theo- 
logian paid her marked attention, but it 
would be unjust to Abelard (the Abe- 
lard of the romance) to suppose that a 
pretty face and slender form was suffi- 
cient to attract him. What this accom- 
plished clerk admired in this child of 
sixteen was her intelligence. He hastens 
to tell us that «‘ she was the first in letters 
and not the last in beauty.’’ She had 
learned Latin, a little Greek and Hebrew, 
and these were her most powerful charms. 


From the very beginning of their acquain- 
tance he does not doubt that she will 
respond to the feeling of a doctor so cele- 
brated, eloquent, and handsome as him- 
self, and thinks only of some way to en- 
ter into relations with Fulbert. Pleading 
the cares of housekeeping, he begged the 
canon to take him as a boarder, and the 
avaricious old man willingly consented. 
Proud cf his niece, he hoped that the so- 
ciety and conversation of the doctor would 
make her the most accomplished woman 
of the day. Scarcely was Abelard lodged 
in the cloister of Notre Dame than Ful- 
bert besought him to devote to the educa- 
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tion of Héloise all the time which his 
public duties permitted. Abelard readily 
consented, but it was love he taught his 
pupil. With a mixture of frankness and 
pedantry he tells us in this first letter 
that this love was instant and overpow- 
ering—‘‘our books were open before us, 
but in these hours there was more love 
than philosophy, and our eyes sought 
each other oftener than they searched the 
page.”’ 

Preoccupied by his love, Abelard neg- 
lected his public work, to which he forced 
himself reluctantly and with effort. The 
vivacity of the logician had given way to 
a new interest, his eloquence had forsaken 
him. He only repeated his former lec- 
tures, or if he composed anything new it 
was verses in which breathed the ardor of 
his new emotions. Many of these poems, 
written in the common tongue, becaiie 
instantly popular, and, he says twelve 
years after, ‘are still sung by those who 
are under the spell of the same senti- 
ment.’’ His disciples were not slow in 
perceiving the change in their teacher, 
the news spread abroad, and the explana- 
tion was not long delayed. The echo of 
these rumors reached the ears of Fulbert. 
Throughesteem for Abelardand confidence 
in his niece, the canon, who was not over- 
quick to see, refused to believe the friends 
who warned him. A few months passed 
before Fulbertadmutted what every one else 
knew. The very songs in which Abelard 
sang the praises of Héloise were sung in 
the streets and passed from lip to lip 
among the people, and it was thus from 
the highways that he learned that of 
which he alone was ignorant, and, furi- 
ous with anger, he drove Abelard from 
his house. 

Then began for these lovers that long 
period of suffering which was to end only 
with their lives. ‘“ With what a broken 
heart I mourned the lot of Héloise! With 
what bitter anguish the thought of my 
dishonor filled her soul! We suffered, 
not for self, but for each other ; each be- 
wailing the misfortune of the other, and 
not our own.”’ Though deprived of the 
dear happiness of companionship, they 
none the less cherished each other ; sepa- 
ration but increased their love. Indif- 
ferent to the world, and impelled by the 
desire to be together, they succeeded in 
writing to each other and in meeting, 
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and on one of these occasions they were 
surprised by Fulbert. Soon after, they 
determined upon flight, and one night, 
during Fulbert’s absence, Héloise es- 
caped from the house, and, disguised as 
a nun, hid in Brittany with the family 
of Abelard. It was then, in the village 
of Pallet, that her son was born. He 
was named Astrolath, that is ‘‘radiant 
star.”’ 

On hearing of his niece’s flight, Ful- 
bert became almost mad with shame and 
anger. He threatened, but dared no vio- 
lence, fearing for Héloise’s safety. Filled 
with compassion for the old man’s suffer- 
ing, Abelard went to plead for pardon, and 
abjuring the ecclesiastical career which 
his learning and eloquence opened to 
him, offered to atone for his fault by 
marrying Héloise, asking only that the 
marriage might be a secret one, in order 
that his reputation as clerk and philoso- 
pher should not thereby suffer unneces- 
sarily. The marriage ceremony was not 
then surrounded by the formalities subse- 
quently introduced by the Council of 
Trent. Fulbert consented, a reconcilia- 
tion took place, and the friends and rela- 
tions of the canon gave their word to 
Abelard, who immediately set out for 
Brittany, to bring back Héloise. 

Uptothis point the story (either wholly 
fictitious or partly true) is visibly written 
in praise of Abelardas clerk and theolo- 
gian, aS a man preéminent in arts and 
letters. What follows was doubtless writ- 
ten with the same purpose, but its effect 
was very different from what its author 
expected. I beg the reader to observe 
that the immortal glory of Héloise rests 
upon the sentiments attributed to her by 
the author of the letters in the passage 
of which the following is the substance: 

Abelard had no sooner informed her 
of his intention than she sought to dis- 
suade him from it. Forgetting herself, 
she feared for Abelard the dangers of a 
return to Paris, and the trammels with 
which marriage would embarrass his ca- 
reer. She knew well the anger of her 
uncle, and, she said, nothing would ap- 
pease it. Marriage from any point of 
view was fatal to Abelard’s interests. 
How could he devote himself freely to his 
studies when burdened by the cares of a 
household? To contract this marriage 
was to renounce all hope of obtaining the 
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dignities of the Church and to forgo the 
brilliant future which awaited him. 

«« What honor,’ asks Héloise, «‘ should 
I derive from a marriage which destroys 
your glory? What wrong would not this 
marriage do the Church and philosophy ? 
What right have I to deprive the world 
of such a light? How deplorable to see 
a man born to enlighten and dominate 
the universe enslaved to a woman and 
bowed down under a humiliating burden! 
Moreover,’”’ she added, «‘ the word lov- 
er is more to me than that of wife, 
for I wish to retain you by the chain of 
tenderness and not enslave you by the 
bonds of marriage. Separation will but 
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render the few moments of reunion more 
sweet, if only because they are more 
Tateos 

Certainly the cold and egoistic orator 
who put these sentences into the mouth 
of Héloise thought only of the dignity 
of the philosopher. He did not dream 
that in attributing such sentiments to his 
pupil, he lifted her far above himself and 
clothed her with moral sublimity. The 
sophist little thought that he was paint- 
ing an adorable woman, worthy of every 
human sympathy, whose generosity was 
greater than her innocence. The humble 
servant of philosophy became thus the 
symbol of sacrifice and love. This it is 
that the poet Fontaney expresses when he 
says to Héloise: 


Toi qui, sans prononcer de vulgairs serments 
Fit connaitre 4 ’amour de nouveaux sentiments. 


Renouncing even the happiness of his 
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presence, in order not to interfere in any 
way with his career, she besought him to 
leave her in Brittany. 

«It is the only thing left us to do,” she 
said, through her tears, ‘if we would 
save ourselves from ruin, and from suffer- 
ing as great as our love.”’ 

But Abelard persisted. Héloise could 
have no desire apart from him she loved ; 
notwithstanding all her fears and the jus- 
tice of her reasoning, she yielded, and 
leaving their child at Denise, they both 
returned to Paris. 

«« A week later, the two lovers, Fulbert, 
and a few friends assembled in a church ; 
they passed the night in prayer, and at 
daybreak the nuptial 
benediction was given. 
Then each went his 
\ way. Héloise con- 
- tinued to live with her 
uncle, Abelard was os- 
tensibly a stranger, 
' and they saw éach 
., other only at rare in- 
-— tervals and in secret. 

i This Abelard had stip- 
ulated, and it was also 
the wish of Héloise.’’ 

I need not insist up- 
on the improbability 
of this marriage story. 
But the narrator doubt- 
less wished to favor 
Héloise as far as pos- 
sible. Unfortunately, she acquired no 
social advantage by the relations thus 
established. Indeed, this story of the 
marriage is so awkward that the author 
of the letter is led to say that Héloise 
denied her marriage to whoever would 
listen to her. But apart from this the 
story is altogether improbable. 

Thus Héloise contradicted her uncle, 
who declared the marriage had taken 
place, and the canon, vexed by her de- 
nials, overwhelmed her with reproaches. 
Abelard took her away for the second 
time to the convent of Argenteuil, where 
she had been educated. There he caused 
her to assume the habit of the order, but 
she did not take the veil, for she was not 
anun. There he visited her, and both of 
them, twelve years later, still preserved 
the memory of those meetings. 

‘But Fulbert and his friends, discov- 
ering Héloise’s retreat, imagined that 
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Abelard had from the outset deceived 
them by this secret marriage, and that, 
now, master of the situation, he sought 
to free himself of her by confining her in 
a convent. In their exasperation they 
bribed one of his servants, and gaining 
access to his room while he was asleep, 
took vengeance upon him. 

«Abelard took refuge in the cloister. 
But he could not leave Héloise in the 
world alone. She was still at Argen- 
teuil, where he insisted upon her taking 
vows, and thus caused her to suffer, 
amidst all her other misfortunes, the 
pain of his distrust. 

«««This distrust, the first you have 
shown me,’ she writes later, : fills me, 
who, God knows, would have followed 
you to the end of the world, with shame 
and grief.’ 

«« Pained, but not an- 
gered, she nevertheless 
obeyed him. All wha 
were with her, in pity 
of her youth, sought 
to dissuade her; but, 
firm in her resolution, 
she listened only to 
Abelard and her own 
heart. On the very 
day even when she 
took the veil, her 
friends and relatives 
surrounded her, be- 
wailing her fate. But, 
in tears and sobbings, 
she repeated the lines 
which Tucan put into 
the mouth of Cornelia, 
and, tearing herself 
from their embraces, 
walked to the altar and 
took from the bishop 
the consecrated veil, 
and covering herself 
with its folds, pro- 
nounced the formula 
of her vow. 

«Almost immedi- 
ately after, Abelard, at 
the Abbey of St. Denis, 
followed her example. 

«Then began a new 
life, full of struggle, 
persecution, and un- 
happiness. Wherever 
he sought refuge and 
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oblivion, the fame of his learning and 
eloquence followed him. Wherever he 
looked for repose, the jealousy of the 
envious and the hatred of enemies pur- 
sued him unceasingly, and he wandered 
from monastery to monastery in search 
of a peace which was never to be found. 

‘« Searcely had he arrived at St. Denis, 
when his former disciples sought him, 
beseeching the prior to allow the newly- 
made monk to resume his lectures and to 
devote himself to teaching. As Abelard 
had severely censured the prior and 
monks for the disorder and indiscipline 
of their lives, Dom Adam took this op- 
portunity to rid himself of Abelard, 
whom he sent to the monastery of Deuil, 
a dependency of the abbey, to begin his 
lectures. There he gave instruction in 
philosophy and secular studies. All the 
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schools of Paris were deserted, and so 
great was the number of his pupils that 
the town of Deuil did not suffice to lodge 
and feed them. Rotulfe, of Lombardy, 
and Alberic, formerly his fellow-disciples 
under Anselme, of Laon, and now at the 
head of the school of Reims, alarmed at 
the reappearance of a rival, whose pres- 
tige they thought had vanished, appealed 
to ecclesiastical authority, alleging that 
it was not permissible for him to teach 
theology and that a monk could not 
without sin give instruction in profane 
subjects. The Archbishop of Reims, 
Raoul le Vert, and the legate of the Pope, 
called a council at Soissons to examine 
Abelard’s book on the Trinity. Con- 
demned by the council without being 
heard, forced to burn his treatise with his 
own hand, he was ordered to the monas- 
tery of Saint-Médard in perpetual seclu- 
sion, but was pardoned by the legate and 
sent back to St. Denis. Subjected to 
fresh vexations at the hands of the 
monks, summoned before the chapter 
for some theological dispute, constantly 
watched, and threatened with being de- 
nounced tothe king as an enemy of God 
and the State, he finally escaped, aided by 
some friendly brothers, and took refuge at 
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the Chateau de Provins, in the monastery 
of St. Argoud, an estate belonging to the 
Count Thibaud, of Champagne, a former 
acquaintance. Well treated by the count 
and his abbot, Dom Adam claimed him 
again, unwilling that another monastery 
should have the honor of possessing a 
monk so celebrated. At the solicitation 
of Count Thibaud, the king interfered, 
and Abelard was allowed to retire to the 
diocese of Troyes, where, in a lonely spot 
about a league from Nogent, he con- 
structed with his own hands a hut of 
reeds and thatch. 

But lonely as was his new retreat, his 
name acted like a charm to attract the 
multitude. No sooner was his place of 
refuge known than pupils flucked anew 
fromeevery quarter ; they built about his 
oratory shelters of stubble and branches, 
like the cells erected by the monks in the 
Lybian desert, lived on coarse bread and 
wild herbs, slept upon straw, and reén- 
acted all that is related of the life of the 
monks of the Thebaid. 

Driven by poverty, Abelard decided to 
resume his teaching. His followers seated 
upon the grass, listened eagerly to his 
words, and in order to relieve their master 
from any distracting material care, they 
cultivated the fields and supplied his 
every want. The oratory of reeds soon 
became insufficient, and another of stone 
and wood was built and dedicated to the 
third person of the Trinity. 

The charge of heresy followed him, 
however, to the oratory of the Paraclete. 
It was contrary to custom, it was said, to 
dedicate a church to the Holy Ghost. St. 
Norbert, the founder of the order of 
Prémontré, and St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
two lights of the Church, pointed out and 
attacked the errors of his teaching. De- 
rounced before the authorities of the 
Church, deserted by his friends, expecting 
at any instant to be dragged before an- 
other council, Abelard for a moment 
thought of seeking shelter among infidels. 
The abbot of St. Gildas de Rhuys, in Brit- 
tany, had just died. The monks of this 
monastery called Abelard to succeed him. 
Hoping in this far-off land to escape the 
perils which assailed him in Champagne, 
he accepted, only to fall from possible into 
certain danger. 

The Abbey of St. Gildas, founded in 
the sixth century by an English abbot, 
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was situated on apromontory ina wild and 
deserted region, on the shores of a stormy 
sea. When Abelard arrived there he found 
the monks devoted only to the chase. 
They had broken with all monastic regu- 
lations, the lord of the province had seized 
the abbey domains, and the population 
lived chiefly by plunder and pillage. Thus 
isolated amidst a brutal and degraded 
people, speaking an unknown language, 
the new abbot of St. Gildas had to con- 
tend within against monks who, impatient 
of all restraint, rebelled against his at- 
tempts to reform them, and without 
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against the authority of an arrogant 
seigneur. 

Ten years had passed since Abelard and 
Héloise had last seen each other at the 
convent of Argenteuil. During these ten 
years Héloise had led an austere and se- 
cluded existence. Her sweetness and 
seriousness, the regularity of her life amid 
the disorders of the convent, were the 
adnuration of all. But this outward calm 
was deceitful. Beneath this appearance 
of devotion, in that heart which was sup- 
posed to have attained peace, there was 
no thought but that of Abelard; in the 
cloister as in the little house of the Quai 
de Gréve, Héloise found only her great 
and passionate love. Amid the monoto- 
nous duties of the convent,the memory of 
the past and an undying regret, tortured 
her faithful soul. 

«They praise my resolution,’ she 
writes, “but they do not know my hy- 
pocrisy. If I uncover all the weakness 
of my unhappy heart, I find no repent- 
ance which can propitiate God. The hap- 
piness I have known is so sweet that its 
memory is ever dear, and can never be 
effaced. In the solemn hour of mass 
his memory so fills my unhappy heart 
that I cannot pray. Ah! I am indeed 
miserable.”’ 

But the world was ignorant of the tor- 
ments ofasoul which could not and would 
not forget. Forced to take the veil by a 
will not her own, Héloise walked with 
firmness the path she had not chosen. In 
1127 she was inade prioress. Shortly after, 
the abbot of St. Denis, having made claim 
to the monastery 
of Argenteuil, 
formerly under 
his jurisdiction, 
gained his cause 
and dismissed its 
inmates, and 
Héloise and her 
companions thus 
found themselves 
without shelter. 
Hearing this 
news, Abelard, in 
the wild retreat 
of St. Gildas, re- 
membered her 
who had so loved 
him. He offered 
her the oratory 
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of the Paraclete and its dependencies, in- 
vited her to retire there, and in order to 
fulfill the formalities of this donation, 
himself repaired there. It was thus they 
met once more. 

Of their lost love they made a sort of 
spiritual companionship, a mystic union 
like that of certain saints. The new com- 
munity was poor. To assist in the sup- 
port of the sisterhood Abelard often 
preached in the oratory, and this was the 
first source of revenue. In this retreat he 
passed a few days of rest and peace, busied 
himself with the administration of the 
monastery, took charge of its spiritual 
and temporal affairs, and even thought to 
settle there permanently. But calumny 
again pursued him, and he was obliged 
to seek once more the refuge of the lonely 
Abbey of St. Gildas. 

Wearied of his rule, the monks on sey- 
eral occasions sought to poison him at his 
repasts, and failing in three attempts, 
they mixed a poison in the wine on the 
atari anes G hie 
abandoned the ab- 
bey and took up his 
residence without 
its walls; but the 
monks posted bri- 
gands on the high- 
ways to assassinate 
him. 

Of the remnant 
of a life in which 
Héloise had no 
share, I will not 
speak. It is enough © 
to know that, perse- 
cuted by the cruel 
St. Bernard, who 
secured a decree of 
perpetual imprison- 
ment against him, 
Abelard found an 
asylum with Pierre 
le Vénérable, at 
Cluny. 

uinerewa tallasits 
broken in spirit, his 
pride laid low, he 
submitted, became 
reconciled to St. 
Bernard, implored 
the absolution of 
the Pope, and re- 
tracted all that was 
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required of him. For two years more he 
dragged out his existence at Cluny, an 
example of humility and austerity. But 
a slow fever was devouring him. Pierre 
le Vénérable, hoping that a change of air 
would benefit him, sent him to the priory 
of St. Marcel, near Chalons, where a few 
days after his arrival, he died on the 21st 
of April, 1142. 

The monks of St. Marcel wished to 
keep his body, but at the request of Hé- 
loise, Pierre le Vénérable, who greatly re- 
spected the abbess of the Paraclete, 
removed it by night and sent it to the 
monastery where Abelard had desired to 
be buried, and Héloise laid it away in 
a chapel of the cloister called the Petit 
Moustier. She survived him twenty 
years, devoted to the care of the com- 
munity, revered by the laity and the 
clergy. The popes wrote to her and sev- 
eral times confirmed her authority. On 
the 17th of May, 1163, she passed from a 
world in which she had loved so deeply. 

She had requested 
her body might be 
laid beside that of 
Abelard, and an old 
tradition relates 
that when the tomb 
was opened to re- 
ceive what had once 
been Héloise, the 
dead man rose, 
stretched out his 
arms, and pressed 
to his heart his eter- 
nal companion. 
Their bones, after 
being shifted sev- 
eral times, now rest 
in the cemetery 
of Pére-Lachaise, 
near Paris. 

Such is this story 
of love, which lacks 
perhaps a literal 
verity, but not in- 
deed moral truth- 
fulness,—this story 
of woe which has 
had no Shakespeare 
toschtroniele 1: 
Nay, I am wrong. 
The Shakespeare 
of Héloise is the 
entire world. 


CHEN AGAIN DEJ ACB AUN: 


By VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P. 


| eae present conflict between China 

and Japan is no mere quarrel be- 
tween neighbors in which they alone are 
concerned. It involves questions of the 
first consequence to all the great trading 
powers of the world. It is a war which 
must bring about important changes in 
the balance of power in Eastern Asia 
which cannot fail to react upon several 
European states. Yet, strange to say, 
what is commonly known as the civilized 
world knows less of the battles and oper- 
ations on both sides in this struggle than 
we have been accustomed to learn daily 
during the progress of any previous war 
in our time. The absolute exclusion by 
the belligerents of all newspaper corre- 
spondents from the theater of war is an 
unusual proceeding. It deprives us out- 
siders of what we have come to regard as 
aright. Theclub-goer and the gossip of 
all classes in every community feel that 
news is being withheld which would have 
afforded us much occupation for what we 
coniplacently call our «‘minds.’’ Wecan- 
not argue about battles of which we know 
next to nothing. We sadly miss the 
harrowing tales of woe and slaughter 
which have been usually dished up for 
us with piquant sauce in all previous 
campaigns. It is positively irritating 
to feel that numberless horrors must 
have recently taken place and are now 
occurring in Manchooria which would 
have been intensely interesting to that 
noble species, ‘‘the diner out,’’ as well 
as to the gerieral dealer in news and 
the purveyor of startling rumors. Yet, 
they are cruelly kept from us by the lead- 
ers of both sides. We can all understand 
the exclusive Chinese prohibiting the 
presence of correspondents with their 
armies in the field, but we had hoped 
that the Japanese would have been more 
considerate.* Having imitated our con- 
stitution and adopted our evening clothes 
and patent leather boots, we had hoped 
they would have so thoroughly under- 
stood the wants and requirements of 
western civilization as to create the na- 

tive correspondent, if England and Amer- 


ica had not supplied them liberally with 
the foreign article. But so it is, and we 
may possibly have to wait for the Yeddo 
«War Office History’’ of this campaign 
to properly understand its operations. 
The beaten side seldom cares to publish 
an authentic narrative of its failure, so 
we are not likely to hear much about this 
war in the Peking Gazette, but if the 
Japanese official history of it be on a par 
with the wisdom that has characterized 
the Japanese strategy hitherto, it will be 
a valuable addition to history. 

I have no intention of entering upon 
any argument as to the justice of, or ne- 
cessity for this war. Whether Japan— 
the aggressor—had a sufficient grievance 
to redress, or whether a war was neces- 
sary to redress it, I leave to be discussed 
by others. For the purposes of this ar- 
ticle that question is of little moment. 
We have long known that the belligerents 
have hated one another for centuries. If 
you spoke to a Chinanian—when I was in 
the Flowery Land—of the Japanese, he 
contemptuously dismissed the subject by 
calling them hise‘‘dogs.’’ This feeling 
was well known to and reciprocated by 
the Japanese. In 1861, Yokohama, the 
most important of the treaty ports, was 
largely frequented by the merchants of 
all nations. The local authorities had 
opened a sort of well kept Cremorne 
Gardens there called the Gankiro, in 
which theatrical entertainments of a 
rather doubtful character took place every 
evening. Written up in very large Eng- 
lish letters upon the arch by which you 
entered was: ‘For the amusement of 
foreigners ; no dogs or Chinamen admit- 
ted.’’? It will thus be seen that the dis- 
like was mutual. 

We really know very little for certain 
of the strategy, and still less of the tac- 
tics by sea or land that have been prac- 
tised in this war, but we have had 
numberless essays on the subject from 
so-called military and naval specialists 
and scientists whose confidence in their 
own prescience is unbounded, though few 
of them have ever commanded either 
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soldiers or sailors in action. Indeed, the 
less they have seen of actual war, the 
more cock-sure they generally seem to be 
as to the truth of their own opinions. 
They pooh-pooh the precepts of Jomini 
as out of date, and only condescend to 
quote the wisdom of our great naval in- 
structor, Captain Mahan, when his teach- 
ing agrees with their own theories. Pro- 
fessor Owen could describe a whole 
maimioth by the study of one bone of 
its skeleton, and, in a like manner, from 
the most bare, and meager, and con- 
densed narrative of recent events in the 
Corea and the seas around it, these crit- 
ics profess to describe the progress of the 
Japanese invasion of China and to argue 
didactically and professionally upon it. 
The only fact we do positively know is, 
that the Chinese fleet, although superior 
to that of Japan, has not been able to 
protect its shores from invasion. It has 
not been able to prevent armies from 
being ferried across the stretch of sea 
which separates Japan from the Corea. 
This fact will, let us hope, be sufficient 
to kill for ever a recently invented naval 
theory regarding states with a sea fron- 
tier and lying within easy striking dis- 
tance of a great power that may at any 
moment become an enemy. 

According to this most dangerous the- 
ory, any State like China, that has be- 
tween her coasts and those of her possible 
enemy a strip of navigable water like 
the English Channel, or the Strait of 
Corea, can guarantee herself against in- 
vasion by means of a powerful navy, 
without the assistance of a land army. 
If there were any soundness in this naval 
theory, the Peking government ought to 
be forgiven for having devoted itself ex- 
clusively to the creation of a powerful 
fleet, entirely neglecting her land forces. 
When this instructive war began, it 
was generally believed that China was 
stronger at sea than Japan. She cer- 
tainly possessed more ships and larger 
ships than her enemy. The hostile fleets 
met, but without any decisive result as 
far as we know; but this is certain, that 
the nation with the inferior fleet has been 
able to successfully invade the territory 
of the stronger naval power, and to land 
troops, military material, etc., etc., with- 
in a few miles of the Chinese « fleet in 
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being.’’ No amount of naval manceu- 
vers could have taught England so im- 
portant a lesson. : 

How poor, defeated China must now 
regret that she adopted and acted upon 
this wicked theory. How she must de- 
plore that she did not follow Japan's ex- 
ample and provide herself with an up-to- 
date army, as well as with a modern 
iron-clad fleet. Had she done so, Peking 
would not be in danger of capture. 

The statesman, as well as the soldier 
and sailor, can learn useful lessons from 
this war. It has afforded him a fresh ex- 
ample of a war begun without any dec- 
laration of hostilities on either side. This 
fact ought to impress the amiable theo- 
rists who scoff at the information con- 
tained in the pages of that excellent, but 
still little known work, «« Hostilities with- 
out Declaration of War.’’ * 

I do not attempt to discuss the military 
operations of this campaign with our 
present limited knowledge of them, and I 
should not be capable of criticizing to any 
useful purpose the manceuvers of the 
contending fleets, even if full information 
were forthcoming. 

China has always been a mysterious 
power, of which the ‘outside barbarian ”’ 
has never been able to learn much. Its 
policy has.been to keep all foreigners at 
arm’s length, and consequently its rulers 
and their aims have been little under- 
stood. We have had wars with China 
and defeated its army, but our defeats 
have made little impression upon the 
people, beyond weakening the respect felt 
for the Imperial government by those 
Chinamen who knew the whole truth. 
The terms we exacted upon these oceca- 
sions as the price of peace were always 
easy. They generally took the form of a 
small indemnity and some further conces- 
sion of trading advantages. The former 
was paid without difficulty, the fact being 
concealed or explained away by the Peking 
government, and the latter was announced 
in the Official Gazette as having been 
freely granted by the benevolence and 
kindness of the emperor in his great con- 
sideration for the weakness and wants of 
the «outside barbarians,’’ who were his 
humble servants. When at the end of 
the war it was found that our soldiers had 
been withdrawn from the cities they had 
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captured, it was generally believed by the 
great mass of the Chinese people that we 
had gone because we had been ordered to 
do so by the emperor. In fact, that we 
had been originally allowed by him to 
occupy them as a matter of grace, and 
that we dared not stay there against the 
celestial wish, or presume to disobey his 
orders. That was the light in which the 
history of our wars in China was con- 
veyed to and understood by the hundreds 
of pigtailed millions, who believed their 
country to be invincible and themselves 
to be the only really great people in the 
world. The divine right of western sov- 
ereigns has always been a real power with 
us, but what is it in comparison to the 
renown of a sovereign believed to be close- 
ly related to the sun and moon, and all 
the other heavenly bodies ? 

Chinese ignorance of western geogra- 
phy has long been remarkable, and their 
knowledge of the strength of European 
kingdoms has been positively grotesque. 
All references to foreign nations in the 
Official Peking Gazette have been pur- 
posely misleading, and it has always been 
the policy of the Imperial ministry to 
keep from the people any facts that might 
tend to enlighten them upon the fighting 
weakness of China, or upon the military 
and naval strength of foreign powers. But 
this course cannot be adopted now by the 
emperor or his ministers. Japan is too 
near them, and is too well known to the 
Chinese people to adinit of any such decep- 
tion regarding recent events in the Gulf 
of Pee-Chee-Lee. Solong as both nations 
remained weak, they came in contact very 
little, and it is only since both have ac- 
quired a sea-going fleet that intercourse 
has grown up between them. 

In 1860, several years before the great 
social revolution which converted Japan 
into a modern power, England was forced 
into war with China by the arrogant folly 
of its government. The emperor and his 
ministers—notwithstanding the ,lessons 
we had taught them in previous wars— 
were so ignorant of the relative military 
strength of England and of China, as to 
imagine they might defy us with impu- 
nity. Two years before they had entered 
into atreaty in which they guaranteed us 
the right of having a permanent repre- 
sentative at Peking. But when our am- 
bassador arrived at the mouth of the Pei- 
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Ho on his way to assert that right, the 
officer in command of the forts defending 
the entrance to that river would not allow 
him to pass. Our admiral attempted to 
force his way in with some gunboats, but 
was soon overwhelmed by a heavy fire. 
Two or three of his vessels were sunk, 
and when he landed a body of marines 
and sailors to take the forts by assault, 
they were easily repulsed with loss. 

This serious repulse had a most unfor- 
tunate effect upon the Peking rulers, who 
thought they had at last constructed a ne 
plus ultra for England. 

We could not rest under such a defeat, 
and war became inevitable when China 
refused to concede the very mild terms 
upon which we were prepared to pocket 
our defeat and to let bygones be by- 
gones. 

But when a plan of operation had to 
be devised by us we were inet by a novel 
difficulty, namely, the inherent weakness 
of the emperor’s government: and the 
frail nature of his hold upon China. 
Those who were best acquainted with 
the condition of the empire assured us 
that any very serious blow, any over- 
whelming defeat inflicted upon his so- 
called military power, would certainly 
lead to revolution and anarchy, and very 
probably to the overthrow of his dynasty. 
This would leave us with no constituted 
government or recognized authority to 
treat with when we had taken Peking or 
overcome the Chinese army. I pay the 
armed hordes we had to encounter a flat- 
tering compliment when I refer to them 
as all army. 

Most nations in our position at the mo- 
ment would have thought only of wiping 
out the remembrance of our serious re- 
pulse at the Taku forts and of reéstab- 
lishing our naval reputation by inflicting 
a crushing defeat upon China on shore, as 
she had no navy to fight with. 

One of the oldest and most generally 
received war maxims is: find out your 
enemy’s weakest and most vulnerable 
point and hit him there as hard as you 
ean with all your might. But in dealing 
with a very weak, yet inordinately vain 
and assuming power like that of China, 
we felt that this would not have been a sa- 
gacious policy for us—‘‘a nation of shop- 
keepers’’—to adopt. The maintenance 
of national honor and redress for the lives 
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of gallant sons lost in trying to enforce a 
treaty right might be very fitting objects 
for most of the great powers under sim- 
ilar circumstances; but with us the main- 
tenance of our old trading relations with 
this tea- and silk-producing people in 
want of our Indian opium was of far 
greater moment than any sentimental 
solicitude for wounded honor. Besides, 
this consideration for China’s weakness 
was then all the more potent because the 
great Tai-Ping rebellion had already 
reached the fertile valley of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang. It not only left devastation and 
anarchy in its wake, but it had practi- 
cally declared war upon all realized prop- 
erty. It would therefore have been a 
fatal policy for us—traders—to strengthen 
it by any action that was calculated to 
weaken the emperor’s authority. In fact, 
our. commercial relations with China 
bound us up with the maintenance of 
the Imperial authority, because it alone 
would and could protect the native pro- 
ducers. This was so much the case that, 
next to the defeat of our invading army, 
the greatest misfortune which, commer- 
cially speaking, could overtake us, would 
be a great victory. We wished to mend, 
not to end, the Imperial government. 

These considerations were never absent 
from the minds of those who directed our 
war of 1860. But it is not often in the 
history of war that we find the aggrieved 
side impelled in its own interests to 
strike, soto say, with a gloved hand, lest 
the blow delivered should kill outright. 

For ages past, the immense sea-board 
of China has teemed with hardy fisher- 
men and excellent sailors. Myriads of 
junks, great and small, thronged her 
rivers and harbors, and were to be seen in 
all weathers upon her coasts. The mag- 
netic compass had been used on board her 
ships for centuries before it was known 
in Europe, and the. skill of her ship- 
builders and carpenters has always been 
the admiration of foreign visitors. Yet, 
strange to say, until lately, none of her 
shipwrights have ever designed or built 
vessels that were capable of making long 
voyages into distant seas, nor did her 
most daring captains ever venture to 
launch out upon the great, wide ocean 
and attempt to weather the Cape of Good 
Hope. 
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In a dull narrative of our last war 
with China, I read as follows :* « With 
the imaterial at her disposal, China, 
if under a strong and enlightened gov- 
ernment, is capable of being made the 
greatest naval power in the world. What 
if, in some future time, a Peter the 
Great should arise in China? Such an 
event might change the whole face of the 
inhabited globe, and the coasts of Europe 
experience the miseries of barbarian in- 
roads, to which those of the Goths and 
Vandals by land were but as child's 
play.”’ 

Since that was written a whole genera- 
tion has come and gone, yet China has 
shown but little signs of renewed life or 
of capacity for good government. The 
great rebellion, to which allusion has al- 
ready been made, then threatened to over- 
turn her ruling dynasty, had already 
destroyed some of her most fertile prov- 
inces, and had left many of her greatest 
cities inruins. Chiefly by the help of a 
brilliant English soldier—the late mem- 
orable Gen. Charles Gordon—that abom- 
inable uprising of the worst and most 
ignorant classes, was at last finally 
suppressed. This was followed by a 
spluttering attempt made towards re- 
form, but it soon fizzled out under the 
mulish conservatism of the educated, or, 
as they would be called elsewhere, the 
ruling classes. Many thousand stands 
of arms were purchased for the land forces, 
and great breech-loading guns were 
brought from Europe, to be mounted 
at several important points along China’s 
immense sea-board. But no important 
reforms were effected in their absurd 
military system or in its rotten and cor- 
rupt administration. 

Judging from all we have learned of their 
recent military proceedings, the Chinese 
army at the beginning of this war was, 
for all practical fighting purposes, as use- 
less as that which tried to bar our march 
to Peking, in 1860. 

When I visited Yeddo and the ports of 
Japan in the winter of 1860-61, the coun- 
try was ruled upon the most exclusive 
Japanese methods. The people were held 
in subjection by an hereditary nobility 
who ruled them with a rod of iron. They 
were then far behind China in all matters 
connected with sea power, for in order 
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to prevent any communication with for- 
eign places, all Japanese junks were, in 
accordance with the law, constructed with 
low, open sterns so that they dared not 
venture beyond a few miles from shore. 
Besides, whilst the Chinaman had always 
been a good sailor the Japanese never had 
been so. But there was then nothing ap- 
parent to the foreign traveler in Japan 
which foretold the serious changes in po- 
litical constitution and system of govern- 
ment which were impending. The great 
social and political revolution which 
brought about those changes was effected 
without any outside help or the pressure 
of foreign war. 

No one can be blind to the enormous 
strides in progress Japan has made, the 
immense reforms she has effected, and the 
powerful nation she has converted herself 
into during the last quarter of a century. 
It is a most amazing reformation and 
change from a condition of impotence into 
one of greatness and power. History 
tells us of no similar revolution in so 
short a period. Her rulers have had the 
wisdom to make their progress in muli- 
tary and naval power keep pace with 
their social reforms and ever-rising mer- 
cantile prosperity. The result is the cre- 
ation of a power in the eastern seas that 
must in future be always taken into con- 
sideration by western statesmen. 

Previous to this marvelous revolution, 
Japan was a more unknown country than 
China. Our contact with its authorities 
at the few ports where foreign ships were 
allowed to anchor and foreign merchants 
allowed to trade, had taught us some- 
thing of its curiously aristocratic insti- 
tutions, of its carefully regulated social 
system and despotic form of government. 
It was the earthly paradise of the privi- 
leged classes, but the governed were pros- 
perous, always merry, and seemed to be 
supremely happy. 

For the historian it is a point of inter- 
est to note, that whilst aristocratically 
governed Japan deliberately and peace- 
fully revolutionized its own constitution 
from top to bottom, converting itself into 
a powerful monarchy, very much upon 
English lines, the Chinese people pos- 
sessing no aristocracy, and amongst whom 
the hereditary principle is practically 
unknown, where no title or position in 
the State descends from father to son, 
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whose ideas are essentially democratic, 
have been entirely unable to reform them- 
selves or even to sow the seeds that would 
in time bring forth a harvest of national 
strength. 

What is to be the outcome of this war? 
That is now the important question for 
all nations who have large commercial 
dealings with the far East; the terms 
upon which peace will be patched up are 
a matter of comparatively less conse- 
quence as long as our trading rights are 
in no way interfered with. Let us try to 
peer into the future beyond the termina- 
tion of hostilities, assuming the indem- 
nity to be paidand all Japan’s other claims 
upon China settled. Will China be able 
to revert to her old exclusiveness? Can 
she re-assume that military superiority 
of tone in dealing with foreign nations 
which has always been a prominent char- 
acteristic of her rulers, and would seem 
to be innate in every Chinaman ? 

Our little wars with China undoubtedly 
shook the foundations of its government 
at the time, although we were a distant 
power little known to the bulk of the 
Chinese people, and consequently were 
a people about whom the emperor’s 
ministers could afford to lie freely. But 
the Japanese have not the reasons we had 
for showing consideration to the Peking 
government. ‘They will naturally strike 
it as hard as they can inthe most vulner- 
able spot they can get at. Unless during 
this winter China can organize a thor- 
oughly efficient army of about one hun- 
dred thousand men under English or 
other foreign officers, she ought, by June 
next, to be under the heel of her present 
invaders. 

We may, therefore, ask ourselves, will 
not the inevitable consequence of over- 
whelming defeat by a well-known neigh- 
boring State be the collapse of the present 
emperor's dynasty? And will not the 
downfall of the existing government be 
the prelude to a great revolution ? That 
revolution may be the violent and appall- 
ing upheaval of all present institutions 
by an enraged, because a humbled and 
defeated people. But, in the interests of 
poor humanity, let us pray that it may 
be peacefully effected by the emperor and 
his ministers, as was the case in Japan 
when she adopted western methods. 

It is but reasonable to expect that there 
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must soon be some great changes in the 
government of China, and it will be a 
matter of deep interest to watch if she 
will honestly strive to work out her own 
salvation. Will she create for herself a 
thoroughly efficient army and navy of a 
size that will be in some recognized pro- 
portion to her immense population and 
wealth? Will she put down with a high 
hand that corruption in every phase of 
public life which has made her weak and 
the helpless prey of acomparatively small 
neighboring State? 

Are we justified in assuming that it 
would be in the interests of Japan and of 
some other nations to render China as 
weak as possible for the future, if not, 
indeed, to split her up into several inde- 
pendent states? A very strong China 
would doubtless be a new, and, to some, 
a startling factor in the great politics of 
Asia. Speculation upon these points 
opens out a vast vista of possible contin- 
gencies great in their bearing, not only 
upon Japan, but upon all European and 
American interests in Asia. 

It seems to me, as I write this, that 
the future of China depends much upon 
the character and ability of the young 
emperor, now only twenty-three years of 
age, but who has nominally ruled since 
1887. If, like the second sovereign of 
his house, he be a man of an original and 
independent mind,.of broad views, and 
firm determination, he will call in the 
aid of foreigners to create an army and 
to command it until he has had time to 
educate a sufficient number of able China- 
men to replace them. At this moment 
we all know of Englishmen whose ser- 
vices would be worthy a prince’s ransom 
to China, and who, if trusted as General 
Gordon was, would soon provide the 
emperor with another ‘ Ever-Victorious 
Army,” and with a first-rate fleet. What 
China stands most in need of at this mo- 
ment is the help of another Gordon. 
When the great Tai-Ping rebellion seri- 
ously threatened the existence of Imperial 
rule, it was an Englishman who saved 
it, and it looks now as if China’s best 
chance lay in the employment of some 
countryman of General Gordon’s to save 
it in its present difficulties. I mention 
my own countrymen as the best suited 
for the present emergency because I be- 
lieve that no other nation has so great 
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an interest in preventing China from 
being broken up into several states. It 
is commonly said that some nations de- 
sire this disintegration of China, but if 
this be the case, England, at least, is not 
one of them. Most Englishmen who 
have studied the Chinese question wish 
to see China strong for English, if for no 
other reasons. 

What are the chances in favor of China 
becoming a great power in the world 
when this war comes to an end? She 
possesses—in n1y humble opinion—every 
essential requisite for national greatness, 
though at this present monient she seenis 
to lack the power to organize and prop- 
erly mould and direct the energy of her 
vast population. If Japan was able to 
reform herself within and without when 
under no pressure, why should not China 
do so now that the weakness of her po- 
litical constitution and the absurdity of 
her out of date national institutions have 
become evident to even the least educated 
of her classes? 

Whatever may be the form of govern- 
ment evolved through her defeat, I think 
it may be assumed that she will, without 
loss of time, create a regular army upon 
European lines. I can see no limit to 
the size of the army she could raise, and 
according to my estimate of the fighting 
qualities of her men, I think it ought 
soon to be the first army in the world. 
Indeed, I can see no good reason why, in 
the next few generations, it should not, 
if properly led, turn out of Asia every 
European power now holding territory 
there. 

Few races could make better soldiers 
than the Chinese would if under British 
officers, and when once their army had 
been thoroughly trained according to 
European methods, I feel confident that 
a first-rate set of native regimental offi- 
cers would soon come into existence. 
But before this desirable end can be ac- 
complished, there must come about a 
coniplete change of feeling on the part of 
the people toward the men who have to 
fight their battles for them on land and 
sea. In Japan the soldier has in all ages 
headed the list in their scale of social 
precedence, and he has always heen 
highly esteemed by all classes. But the 
reverse of this has been the case in 
China, where the soldier has long been, 
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and still is, at the foot of the social lad- 
_der, and is, consequently, universally 
despised. This contempt with which the 
educated Chinaman has for generations 
viewed the soldier’s profession, has been 
of itself a complete bar to military effi- 
_ ciency. The father would not put into 
the army a son who, he thought, pos- 
sessed sufficient ability to command suc- 
cess in any other walk of life. Indeed, 
it was only what we may fairly call the 
rubbish of the nation who ever became 
officers in the Chinese army. The rank 
and file have for ages been drawn from 
the lowest, most idle, and most danger- 
ous classes in the empire, In the days 
when we, too, filled our ranks in a simi- 
lar fashion, our army had the advantage 
of being officered by men drawn from the 
landed gentry, who, to a large extent, 
leavened the mass. But in China there 
is no aristocracy to draw upon for offi- 
cers, a fact which has much to do with 
the want of all healthy military spirit, 
all feeling of personal honor, pride of 
race, or even pride in their calling 
amongst Chinese soldiers of all ranks. 
It is needless to add that no army so con- 
stituted could possess any practical fight- 
ing value. Men who belong to a con- 
temptible army or navy, and who know 
they are despised by their countrymen 
because they are soldiers or sailors, can 
have no pride in courageous deeds, can 
feel no shame in running away. They 
can possess none of that daring enthu- 
siasm which makes men face death for 
their country and in the cause of honor. 
The man who is despised for his calling 
soon learns not only to despise it also, 
but to despise himself for following it. 
The Japanese soldier is a very small 
man, the standard of height in their army 
being only four feet eleven and a half 
inches. The Chinese are a taller, broader- 
shouldered, and stronger race. It is, how- 
ever, very commonly assumed that the 
Japanese are their superiors mentally, 
but I believe this to be a popular error. 
According to many admirable judges, an- 
cient Chinese art has been superior to 
that of Japan inall ages. Philosophy and 
the sciences were formerly more cultivated 
and better understood in China than in 
Japan; but about two anda half centuries 
ago a great thick curtain of impenetrable 
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obstruction was let down, as it were, in 
front of the stage on which the drama of 
Chinese national progress was being 
played. The only forward step of any 
great importance made since then by 
China was the creation of a modern fleet, 
but with this exception, not only has all 
progress in learning been checked, but in 
all else that constitutes national strength, 
China is weaker now than she was when 
the present dynasty seized the throne. 

I believe the Chinese people to possess 
all the mental and physical qualities re- 
quired for national greatness. They love 
the land of their birth with a superstitious 
reverence; they believe in their own 
superiority, and despise all other races. 
They are fine men, endowed with great 
powers of endurance; industrious and 
thrifty, they have few wants and can live 
on little, and that little, poor food. Abso- 
lutely indifferent to death, they are fear- 
less and brave, and when well trained and 
well led make first-rate soldiers. I have 
seen them under fire, and found them cool 
and undismayed by danger. If they were 
provided with a small proportion of Eng- 
lish officers, and were organized as the 
Egyptian army has been by us since 1882, 
their army would soon be, according to 
my opinion, one of the finest. I recom- 
mend the employment of English officers 
in preference to those of other nations, 
because we seem to have greater aptitude 
for that sort of work among eastern races 
than gentlemen of other nationalities, and 
we have had far greater experienice at it. 

This hardy, clever race, whose numbers 
are to be counted in hundreds of millions, 
needs only the quickening, guiding, con- 
trolling hand and mind of a Napoleon to 
be converted into the greatest and most 
powerful nation that has ever dictated 
terms to the world! Buta Napoleon does 
not always appear when wanted. Highly 
educated and civilized France, in 1870, 
was in sore need of a great leader, but 
could not find one, and as far as we know, 
China at this moment of trial does not 
possess one equal to the occasion. If 
this be so, she would do well to seek for 
another Charles Gordon to put her on her 
legs again and make her strong and re- 
spected, as Japan has become, from the 
possession not only of a fleet, but of an 
efficient army also. 
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By EMILE OLLIVIER. 


ROM 1815 to 1848 France was pre- 

occupied neither by the thought 
of reconquering the Rhine nor aveng- 
ing Waterloo. Doubtless, the assertion 
that the Rhine is our natural frontier 
is to be found in the writings of cer- 
tain historians, geographers, and poets, 


invasion of England, and we are always 
amused at the panic of our neighbors, 
and ask ourselves how so sensible a 
nation can, on occasion, lose its head. 

If, since 1815, our effort had been to 
enlarge our territory and recapture the 
Rhine, if we had endeavored to reclaim 
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an assertion, moreover, which is, be- O our mutilated frontiers with the same 
. : : te. . . 
yond dispute, true. But no act indi-  . energy with which we espoused the 
cating our intention of retaking VAY cause of Poland, Italy, Greece, 


the Rhenish provinces can 
be charged to the govern- 
ment. The only trace 
of territorial ambition 
exhibited by our 
ministers was in 
connection with 
Belgium, already 
French in sympa- 
thy and aspira- 
tion. Talleyrand, 
it is true, without 
formal instruc- 
tions and to secure 
for a new régime a 
little popularity, 
sought to obtain some 
scraps of territory; a 
few unimportant cities, 
constituting what was 
called the « petite frontiére’’— 
Philippeville and Marienbourg; 
even the name of Luxembourg 
was iientioned. This overture 
was kept a profound secret, and 
got no further than a close conversation. 
Every little while some enthusiastic 
patriot worked himself into a frenzy 
against England, always ready to oppose 
the interests of France; but no one, even 
in moments of the greatest excitement, 
dreamed of avenging Waterloo by the 
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Spain, Belgium, Egypt, and 
Ai Germany ; if our policy 
K AL had been one of revenge, 
Q as was that of Ger- 
\e many in the con- 
quest of Lorraine 
and Alsace, our 
On, national greatness 
> would long ago 
have been recon- 
stituted, and we 
should not have 
» been unexpectedly 
surprised by the 
theft of any of our 
provinces. 
France repeated, after 
1830, her watchword of 

1792: ‘Fraternity and 
goodwill to all!’? She an- 
nounced it again to Europe in 
1848, 

‘<The patriotism of a French- 
man,’’ said Heinrich Heine, 
‘consists in this: that his heart 
embraces in its love not only his neighbors, 
not only France, but the whole civilized 
world; but the patriotism of a German 
contracts the heart as leather shrinks 
under the influence of cold until he 
ceases to be a citizen of the world, a 
European, and becomes simply a Ger- 


Ag man.” This 
oS) observation 

was verified 
after 1848. 
Lt Subsequent- 
ly, Otto von 
Bismarck, in 
an eloquent speech to the Frankfort As- 
sembly, of which body he took so great 
an advantage later, openly formulated the 
principle of greed which the German na- 
tion opposed to the chivalric idea of 
France: ‘‘The only sound foundation for 
a great State’’—and he thus told us what 
really distinguished a great State from a 
small one—‘‘is political egotism, not ro- 
mantic sentiment ; andit is not fitting for 
such a State to do battle for a cause which 
is not vital to its own interests.”’ 

In accordance with this oracle, interna- 
tional egotism has become the only moral 
law of German political history, and to 
such an extent even that any other po- 
litical idea on the part of others is 
ignored. ‘What great power,’ asks 
Sybel, ‘permits itself to decide by other 
motives than those of self-interest?’’ I 
answer, France. 

After King Lear had withdrawn his 
favor from Cordelia, and she had been 
stripped of all her worldly goods and for- 
tune, her betrothed, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, abandoned her, but the King of 
France came to her with these words: 
Beautiful Cordelia, poverty has made 
thee the richer in mine eyes, abandon- 
ment, more precious. Indistress, I love 
thee more. Since thou art despised, ac- 
cept my service and deign to become 
our queen and the mistress of our beau- 
tiful France ! 

Such is France. She also has loved 
Cordelia,—that is to say, every enslaved, 
every unhappy, every oppressed nation, 
—and, for their very misery's sake, dis- 
daining the splendor of rich alliances, 
she has made their cause her own. 

But misfortune has overwhelmed the 
good people of France. Cordelia has 
found the bed of defeat and sorrow too 
hard, and has said to her devoted lover : 
Suffer alone, I am going where there is 
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rejoicing, tobe 
crowned with 


) 
\( 
the wreath of ve 


t) 
victory! So Dek 
pity her, and RRax 
do not despise 
us because we 
thought her beautiful when we found her 
in tears ! 


THIERS 


* %* * 


In 1847 King Louis Philippe said, 
«There will be no reform; I do not wish 
it. Ifthe deputies vote it, the peers will 
veto it, and even if the peers should 
favor it, my veto still remains. Reassure 
yourself, young man,”’ he said to Morny, 
who was frightened at this obstinacy, 
‘‘France is a country which is governed 
by functionaries.”’ He said at another 
time to representatives of certain north- 
ern courts, who brought letters of condo- 
lence on the occasion of the death of 
Madame Adélaide : ‘Tell your masters 
not to worry about popular assemblies, 
but to manage them asIdo. Just look at 
the fuss they are making now! They 
insist upon my dismissing Guizot; I 
shall not do it! Can I give thena better 
proof of mv power?” 

The ministers were not less confident 
than the king. They feared the opposi- 
tion so little that, m the speech from the 
throne, they provoked it by denouncing 
its «senseless and fatal aspirations.” 
“If the opposition persists in its course,”’ 
said Duchatel to de Tocqueville, «we shall 
end by seeing barricades in the streets ; 
but this has been foreseen for a long time, 
and if the government was animated by 
the evil passions attributed to it, it would 
desire this struggle, instead of fearing it, 
so certain are we of victory.’”’ In the lob- 
bies, Marshal Bugeaud was saying to 
every one: “Ah, gentlemen of the Lib- 
eral party, you want a battle! Well, fire 
the first shot, and we will give you a good 
lesson !”’ 

After its repulses in Parliament, the 
opposition had inaugurated a campaign 
of reformist banquets at the Chateau 
Rouge, intending thus to force the hand 


-of the gov- 
3 ernment. A 
Sunday ban- 
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WS Twelfth Ar- 

rondissement, 

a popular 
quarter, was to give the signal for a new 
and vigorous agitation. The minister 
announced his intention of forbidding it. 
Lamartine had never taken part in these 
reformist banquets; the only one at 
which he was present being that of M4a- 
con, given in honor of the Girondists. 
On that occasion he asserted that it was 
better to bend governments than to break 
them, and that he did not wish to 
«(merely express an opinion and yet be- 
long to no faction ;’’ but he nevertheless 
gave utterance to an opinion which was 
not displeasing to the faction. His warn- 
ings were very much like threats: «Take 
care that you do not see after the revolu- 
tion of liberty and the counter-revolution 
of glory, the revolution of contempt!’’ It 
was in this tone that he publicly opposed 
the decision of the government to sup- 
press the banquet in the Twelfth Arron- 
dissement. He was indignant that the 
police should dare to muzzle the mouth 
of the country. ‘Remember,’ he said, 
“that the revolution of ’89 was the as- 
sertion on the part of an outraged people 
of its right to freedom of speech and 
public reunion.’’ 

Though Thiers did not show himself at 
any of these banquets, he was the soul of 
the movement ; he had advised it and he 
directed it. He did not preside at the im- 
portant reunions, but he was near at 
hand, hearing and seeing everything, ap- 
proving by a nod of the head ora gesture 
the most radical utterances. The times 
had changed since Madame Adélaide 
wrote to Talleyrand, ‘«‘how much the 
king appreciated and was pleased with 
this excellent little man’s devotion.”’ 

Falloux, carried away by his enthu- 
siasm, said to Thiers: ‘This looks like 
the eve of a revolution.’”? «A revolu- 
tion,’’ replied Thiers, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘‘A revolution! It is easy 
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tomsecemtnat 
you do not 
know either 
the govern- 
ment or its 
Strena tial 
know that it 
is ten times stronger than any possible 
opposition. With a few thousand men 
under my friend, Marshal Bugeaud, I will 
answer for everything. My dear Monsieur 
de Falloux, pardon me for speaking with 
a frankness which cannot possibly wound 
you ; the restoration came to an end (in 
the abdication of Charles x.) through 
stupidity, but I can guarantee that we 
shall not perish by our folly. The Na- 
tional Guard will give Guizot a good les- 
son. The king is quick-witted; he will 
listen to reason and yield in time.’’ 

Thiers did not deceive himself. The 
country was discontented with the home 
policy, and still more with the foreign 
one; was irritated by the attempted rec- 
onciliation with Metternich ; wounded by 
the defeat of electoral and parliamentary 
reforms, and annoyed by Guizot’s ora- 
torical arrogance. It despised a Cham- 
ber, the outcome of corruption, in which 
it had no recognition, and recent scandals 
had revolted it ; but, almost unanimously 
devoted to constitutional methods, it was 
far from desiring a revolution. At that 
time I was intimate with Ledru-Rollin 
and his friends. There was not one 
among them whom I had not heard many 
times assert ‘that there was nothing to 
strive for and no hope for a republic while 
Louis Philippe was alive.” The Bona- 
partist feeling, notwithstanding its in- 
tensity among the people, could not 
make itself felt as an effective factor. 

The effect produced by the first ener- 
getic measures proved that both the con- 
fidence of the king and his ministers and 
the conjecture of Thiers were justified. 

The deputies of the opposition upheld 
the banquet (13th and 19th February), 
and decided to attend in a body. But 
they changed the place of meeting from 
the popular quarter to an almost deserted 
corner of the Champs Elysées, raised the 
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(assessment, 
chose a day 
which was 
not a holiday, 
and, at the 
suggestion 
of Garnier- 
Pagés, refused admission to Ledru-Rol- 
lin, the radical. Frightened at their own 
audacity, however, they treated with the 
ministry, and it was agreed that the 
banquet should not be prohibited, but 
that a commissioner of police should ap- 
pear at an appointed hour and enjoin the 
deputies to retire ; at this juncture it was 
arranged that Odillon Barrot should re- 
ply in a brief speech, and promise that 
the meeting would break up, declaring 
that he only yielded to force. The ques- 
tion was then to be submitted to the 
courts. 

This understanding was no sooner ar- 
rived at than it was violated. It was an- 
nounced in the National (20th February) 
that a grand procession, in which the Na- 
tional Guards, unarmed, would escort the 
deputies from the Place de la Madeleine 
to the hall where the banquet was to 
be held. An immense attendance was 
anticipated ; the people of the provinces 
announced their intention to be on hand. 
The compromise previously agreed upon 
was forgotten. The minister withdrew 
his promise and notified the prefect of 
police in a public letter to oppose the 
banquet and the procession (20th Febru- 
ary). The opposition met at the house of 
Odillon Barrot. Berryer offered a protest, 
but no conclusion was reached. Thiers 
no longer remained aloof as in the pre- 
ceding reunions ; as soon as the question 
of yielding arose, he came forward, spoke, 
aud advised moderation : ‘‘they would be 
crushed did they attempt so foolhardy a 
struggle.’’? Lamartine, true to his mar- 
tial instincts, protested against this sen- 
sible advice: «‘We are placed by the 
provocation of the government between 
disgrace and danger. Let us brave dan- 
- ger rather than face disgrace. Let us 
cease deliberating and act!’’ The ma- 
jority preferred the sacrifice of their pop- 
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ularity to the 
risks ofa civil 
war. ‘ Very 
well,” cried 
Lamartine, 
“«T shall go 
alone, even 
though I am only followed by my shad- 
ow!’’ Senseless words! The government 
was too strong to fear either Lamartine or 
his shadow. 

Material victory would, however, have 
averted the crisis, had repression been 
followed by a reform as liberal as the 
repression had been vigorous. To con- 
cede before suppression, or to suppress 
without concession, were equally dis- 
astrous. Louis Philippe knew neither 
how to resist nor concede, but only how 
to commit political suicide. The news 
that the deputies would not hold the 
banquet overwhelmed him with joy. 
Salvandy coming to see him, was greeted 
by these words: ‘‘ Yesterday you told 
me we were walking over a volcano! 
They have given up the banquet, my 
friend; yes, they have given it up! I 
told you that all this would end in 
smoke.’’ ‘I was not mistaken, how- 
ever,’’ replied the minister. «All they 
need for a revolution is a Duc d’Or- 
léans!”’ This flattered the king’s self- 
love, and turning to the queen, he said: 
«You hear Salvandy? He says they 
have no Duc d’Orléans. He is right; 
that is why they surrender.’’ To an- 
other of his ministers, Jayr, he expressed 
his satisfaction at the manner in which 
his trusty ministers had managed the 
affair, “‘and to think,’ he said, ‘that 
so many of our friends counseled us to 
yield !”’ 

This feeling of complete security was 
but fleeting, and Louis Philippe soon fell 
into a condition of panic. So sudden a 
collapse of will and courage was never 
witnessed before. 

What had happened? A large portion 
of the National Guard had cried, «‘ Long 
livereform! Down with Guizot!”’ It has 
since been said this was the sentiment of 
the entire guard. This is incorrect. In 
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my legion (la 
Rive Want 
bout), I was 
rebuked for 
uttering this 
cry, and was 
obliged to 
quit the ranks. An energetic military 
leader would have crushed this bourgeois 
uprising in a few hours without any seri- 
ous bloodshed, and the whole movement 
would have collapsed. 

You shall perish, said the witches to 
Macbeth, when Birnam’s woods shall 
come to Dunsinane. Macbeth, when he 
perceived Malcolin’s soldiers advancing 
toward him bearing pine-trees, believed 
that the prophecy was about to be ful- 
filled. Evidently some wicked genie had 
whispered to Louis Philippe: ‘ You shall 
perish when your National Guard turns 
against you!’’ He thought they had 
abandoned him, and bewildered, he hesi- 
tated, like one who has lost both heart 
and head. 

The queen and the Duc de Montpen- 
sier, bewildered by the rumors and coun- 
sels which overwhelm one in times of 
peril, lost their presence of mind and 
completed the dejection of the old mon- 
arch. The queen, entering the king’s 
cabinet, where he was in consultation 
with Duchatel, minister of the interior, 
said: ««Monsieur Duchatel, we all know 
M. Guizot’s devotion to the king and 
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France. If he consults their good he 
will not remain another moment in 
power.” 


Guizot, warned by his colleague, has- 
tened to the Tuileries. The king laid 
bare the situation, dwelt upon its grav- 
ity, talked a great deal about his desire 
to keep the ministry intact, of the regret 
he experienced at being obliged to dis- 
miss them, and added, he would prefer 
to abdicate «You cannot say that, mon 
ai,’’ said the queen, «you owe a duty 
to France; you do not belong to your- 
self!’’? «That is true,” replied the king, 
“I am much more unhappy than my 
ministers, for I cannot tender my resig- 
nation.’’ Guizot had listened in silence; 
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Bie MAISie Ike 
Spioikie.—kle 
earnestly de- 
clared «that 
the cabinet 
was ready to 
defend the 
king and the conservative policy to the 
bitter end, or to accept without a mur- 
mur the king’s decision to summon 
new advisers. On the other hand, the 
moment it was known that the king 
hesitated, that moment the cabinet would 
lose all moral prestige, and would be im- 
potent to accomplish its task.’’ The 
king, on hearing these words, spoke 
plainly: «It is with bitter regret,’’ he 
said, «‘that I separate myself from you; 
but the necessity and welfare of the 
monarchy demands the sacrifice, and I 
yield.’’ The Duc de Montpensier echoed 
the king’s sentiments. The king an- 
nounced that he would summon Monsieur 
Molé, and said farewell to his ministers, 
embracing them with tears. 

Guizot returned to the Chamber; and 
without any previous deliberation with 
his colleagues, mounted the tribune, 
‘his head thrown back, as though he 
was afraid of being thought to lower it,” 
and announced his resignation. At first 
alarmed, the majority soon became fu- 
rious at being thus abandoned. In the 
midst of the jeers of the opposition, mur- 
murs of indignation were heard. «This 
is an outrage! An act of cowardice! 
We have been betrayed! Let us go to 
“He has been intimidated :”’ 
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cried Thiers. 

Guizot’s dismissal implied the aban- 
donment of the policy of repression. 
Yet the government could not make up 
its mind to concession. Instead of sum- 
moning men who were still popular, an 
effort was made to patch matters up. 
From that moment they were pursued by 
the jeering reproach of ‘Too late!” 
Molé never got any further than the 
green room; Thiers crossed the stage 
like an affrighted shadow, and disap- 
peared. Odillon Barrot collapsed: like a 
pricked balloon. 


stant, how- 
ever, the min- 
istry seemed 
to take cour- 
age, and con- 
fided the com- 
mand of the troops to Marshal Bugeaud, 
but the next moment they tied his hands. 
«J havea horror of civil war,’’ said the 
king, «you must avoid bloodshed, by no 
matter what means.”’ 

What was this but the signal for every 
one to look out for himself? Who would 
devote themselves to a man who absolved 
them from all obligations? No civil war 
meant : «Do not compromise yourselves ! 
Generals, give no orders! Prepare the 
traveling carriage of his majesty!’’ No 
civil war! No bloodshed, why that was 
abdication! Emile de Girardin, pale, 
agitated, came to demand it. «The ab- 
dication of the king, or that of the mon- 
archy,”’ he said. At certain crises the 
abdication of the king means that of the 
monarchy. The queen, not realizing that 
it was simply the confession of an ac- 
complished fact, and that since the day 
of Guizot’s resignation there had been 
no monarchy, rebelled. Montpensier be- 
came impatient, and nudged his father’s 
arm in away not altogether respectful, 
to make him sign more quickly. 

«I have always written slowly,” de- 
clared the king, ‘and this is not the 
moment for me to change my habit.” 

The abdication signed, the queen, un- 
just in her despair, rose like a specter, 
and turning to the Duchesse d’Orléans, 
said: «Helen, now you should be satis- 
fied.’ «Ah! my mother,”’ cried the poor 
woman, in despairing accents. «What 
are you saying?) You do not mean what 
you say!’’ It was natural that the last 
hope should center on the Duchesse 
@Orléans. ‘They flattered themselves 
that she would profit by the undimin- 
ished popularity of her brilliant husband. 
The king himself designated her, as she 
prepared to follow him, saying: <‘Re- 
main, Helen!’’ With these words, Louis 
Philippe directed his steps across the ter- 
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races of the: 
‘Tuileries, to 
where the 
court carri- 
AS eS wiete 
in waiting, 
murmuring: 
«« Like Charles x.! like Charles x.!” 

Nemours, noble and devoted, renounced 
his claim in her favor. Dupin hurried 
the duchesse, thus designated as Regent in 
contempt of the law, on this day of ille- 
gality, to the Chamber. The crowd was 
already there, but he upon whom they 
had counted most was no longer present. 
Thiers had shown himself for a moment, 
then had disappeared, waving his hat in 
the air, and crying: ‘‘The tide is rising, 
rising, rising |’? He reached his home 
by long detours, gesticulating, sobbing, 
and still uttering incoherent words. 

If an emotion, ‘‘almost equivalent to 
heroism,” if a sweet imposing dignity 
of presence could disarm a crowd, the 
Duchesse d’ Orléans would have been pro- 
claimed Regent. Odillon Barrot and 
Ledru-Rollin had spoken to no purpose 
amid disorder and interruptions. ‘Then 
Lamartine arose. 

«JT share as deeply as any among you,” 
he began, «the double feeling, which a 
moment ago moved this assembly at the 
sight of one of the most touching spec- 
tacles which history has ever afforded : 
that of an august princess defending her- 
self and her innocent son, and coming 
from a deserted palace to throw herself 
in the midst of the people’s representa- 
tives !’? These words raised a tempest. 
« We did not hear you, repeat, repeat !”’ 
was heard on every side. Angry mur- 
murs burst forth from the radical seats ; 
an old man with a long, white beard, and 
an unsheathed sword in his hand, stood 
at the foot of the tribune and fixed astern 
and menacing glance upon the orator. 
A hoarse murmur was heard without. 
«But, gentlemen,’’ resumed the speaker, 
«if I share the emotion inspired by this 
touching spectacle of one of the greatest 
of human catastrophes ; if I share the re- 
spect which animates you all, I have not 
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> the less hon- 
estly shared 
your respect 
for this glori- 
ous people, 
which has 
fought for 
three days to overthrow a perfidious gov- 
ernment and to reéstablish on a basis 
henceforth indestructible, the empire of 
order and of liberty! I demand, then, 
that we instantly constitute, in the name 
of the public safety, in the name of the 
blood which has flowed, and of the people, 
who may well be exhausted by the glori- 
ous work of the last.three days, I demand 
that we constitute a provisional govern- 
ment!’ ‘It was time!’’ cried the old 
man, whose fierce countenance softened 
somewhat, as he returned his sword to its 
scabbard. 

Since then Lamartine has said ‘that 
if he had extended the protection of his 
words to the princess and her son the 
Chamber, moved by the tears and broken 
words of the duchess, would have re- 
sponded enthusiastically to his appeal, 
the vacillating people and the faith- 
ful troops would have hailed the widow 
and her child, and the regency would 
have been accepted. But convinced that 
only a republic could save France from 
anarchy, a foreign war, pillage, the guil- 
lotine, the dissolution of society, and in- 
vasion, he felt he had not the right to 
satisfy the inclinations of his heart at the 
expense of his country, or to risk the 
loss of thousands of lives to play for a 
moment a fine rdle in the drama of a sen- 
timental and effeminate policy.”’ 

He was to be censured, however, if, 
wielding such power, he did not exercise 
it. It is inexcusable to expose one’s 
country to demoralization, to the hazards 
of a revolution, while there still remains 
any chance of a legal settlement. Be- 
sides, in the regency of the Duchesse 
d'Orléans there was not only the hope 
but the certainty of great liberal parlia- 
mentary reforms. The formidable perils 
to which Lamartine referred were not to 
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be averted by 
the weak and 
unconstitu- 
tional gov- 
ernment set 
up at the H6- 
telidenVailiie: 
These perils did not exist prior to the 
24th of February, and they did not be- 
come a source of fear until after the rev- 
olution itself had unchained the forces 
of anarchy. 

Lamartine was boastful. At the mo- 
ment of the duchess’s appearance in the 
Chamber of Deputies, it was no longer in 
any one’s power to deceive the people. 
If not Lamartine, then some other would 
have pronounced the fatal word. At the 
outset the revolution could easily have 
been averted, now it had become irresist- 
ible. The god of eloquence himself could 
not have won the howling mob which in- 
vaded the Chamber to allegiance to the 
Duchesse d’Orléans. The white-bearded 
old man at the foot of the tribune, or one 
of his companions, would have resisted 
any merely chivalrous policy. Lamar- 
tine’s moral authority once destroyed, no 
one could have prevented the red flag 
from rising from the gutter and floating 
on the public buildings. This fact ab- 
solves him. 

The provisional government was es- 
tablished on the spot. A list was passed 
to Crémieux first. ‘Read!’ they cried. 
‘“‘T cannot,’ he replied, ««my name is not 
there.’? Another was passed to Lamar- 
tine, with the cry: «‘Read!"’ «I can- 
not,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘my name is on it.” 

That evening the king and queen, in 
two coupés, and a cabriolet of the royal 
household, left the city by the St. Cloud 
road; the Duchesse d’Orléans, after he- 
roically struggling to the end against 
despair, had taken refuge in the In- 
valides; the new government installed 
in the Hétel de Ville, proclaimed the re- 
public, subject to the ratification of a 
National Assembly which was convened 
at once, and instituted universal and un- 
conditional suffrage. 
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THE WRECK OF THER LADY EMMA. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. im 


AYE 
THE HIDDEN LIFE OF 
THE SHIP. 


DEVOTED -the afternoon 

of the first day of my re- 
covery from sickness to a jour- 
nal which I meant should serve 
as a letter both for my father 
and Mr. Moore, to be transmit- 
ted home in sheets as the op- 
portunity occurred. My old 
nurse told me that her hus- 
band had written to my father 
whilst in the Channel, and had 
sent the letter ashore at Ply- 
mouth by a smack, so at home 
they would have news of ‘me 
down to two days before. 

I was so much interested in | 
the little incident of the tainted 
meat I have told you of that I 
asked Captain Burke this day 
to let me taste a specimen of 
the beef sailors were fed on. 
He laughed, and said : 

“Miss, your teeth are too little and 
white for such beef as that.” 

“«Tll try a cut, too, with your leave, 
captain,’’ said Mr. Owen. 

The captain grinned at his wife, but 
complied nevertheless, and when we sat 
down to supper the steward placed a cube 
of forecastle beef before us There were 
plenty of good things on the table; my 
father had half filled the lazaretto, or 
afterhold, with delicacies, and we carried 
an abundance of live stock ; everything in 
that way, perhaps, but a cow, for which 
no room could be made; but the steam of 
the sailors’ beef filled the atmosphere, 
the smells of all the other dishes yielded 
to it. And yet it was good meat of its sort. 

Mrs. Burke wrinkled her nose and said, 
‘‘ Miss Marie, please do not touch it.’’ 

«Captain Burke, I will taste a piece,” 
said I. 

«And I will thank you for a slice, cap- 
tain,’ said Mr. Owen. 
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The captain made a great business of 
sharpening a carving-knife, all the while 
glancing from me to his wife with a 
laughing eye. The stuff yielded to the 
sharp blade in acurled shaving; it was 
like cutting a block of wood, that part, 
I mean, where a ‘‘ heart ’”’ is. 

‘‘Don’t put it near your lips, my dear,”’ 
cried Mrs. Burke. 

I tasted a morsel ; the steward watched 
me with an ill-concealed grin; the meat, 
if meat it could be called, was hard as 
leather, salt as the brine over the side, 
of a texture and hue no more resembling 
corned beef, such as we know the thing 
on shore, than a whelk is like a turtle. 

Mr. Owen chewed and chewed. ‘ This 
is what the sailors make snuff-boxes and 
models of ships of,’’ said he. : 

«Is this as good as can be got?’ I 
asked. : 

“As good as the best,’’ said the cap- 
tain, looking at it earnestly. 
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«You'll have plenty to talk about when 
you get home,’’ said my old nurse. 

«Tt is strange that science doesn’t pro- 
vide the seamen with food to eat,’’ said 
Mr. Owen, helping himself eagerly toa 
slice of ham. <I believe I shall give the 
subject ry attention when I get back.”’ 

«Science doesn’t think of sailors, only 
of ships,’’ said Captain Burke. ‘If I had 
my way, my crew should have a fresh 
mess every day. But you can’t go to sea 
all live stock.”’ 

Thus we chatted. I listened with inter- 
est and asked questions. It was a new 
life to me. Little did I then imagine how 
fearfully and tragically deep I was to read 
into the darkest secrets of it. 

During a few days, which carried us to 
the Madeira latitudes, the weather con- 
tinued gloriously fine. A quiet, north- 
westerly wind blew throughout ; the ship 
leaned gently away from the breeze and 
rippled through the blue swell dreamily ; 
all was so quiet aloft, all went so peace- 
fully on deck. I'd hang over the side for 
an hour at a time, viewing the passage of 
the foam-stars, and flower-shaped bells, 
and wreaths of froth sliding aft into a 
white line on either hand the oil-smooth 
scope of wake. I’d watch with admira- 
tion the flight of the flying fish, glancing 
from the ship’s side like arrows of light 
discharged through her metal sheathing; 
I’d drink in the large and liberal sweet- 
ness of the wind and stand in the sun, 
that its light might sink through and 
through me. 

In those few days Mr. Owen assured 
me the ocean had already done me much 
good. 

«But you are bound to profit,’’ he said, 
as we walked the deck together, «« because 
you have not come too late to this physic 
of climates. People are sent to sea with 
one lung gone, and the other going, and 
their friends wonder they should die, and 
talk of a voyage to sea as of no use where 
there is organic mischief. You are here 
in good time, Miss Otway ; be that reflec- 
tion your comfort.” 

Then there came a change of weather : 
a few days of wet gale; green seas ridging 
into cliffs upon the bow, and all the dis- 
comfort of a long pitching and tossing 
bout. But I suffered no longer from sick- 
ness ; I ate and slept well and spent all 
the time in the cabin, reading, working, 
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chatting with Mrs. Burke or her husband, 
ot Mr. Owen. 

Captain Burke amused me in these early 
days by explaining how he worked out his 
sights. He gave mea very good idea of 
the art of navigation; he and his wife 
shared a pleasant cabin confronting mine. 
It was a little parlor in its way, as well as 
a bedroom, cheerful with oil paintings of 
ships, a small collection of china and 
other matters, all carefully cleated and 
otherwise secured. Among the pictures 
was a cutting in black paper mounted 
upon white of myself, whena child in my 
nurse’s arms, the lineaments defined by 
streaks of bronze. Captain Burke told 
me that his wife valued that little me- 
morial above everything in the cabin, 
including himself and all that they owned 
ashore. 

He showed me his chronometers and ex- 
plained their use; placed charts before me, 
and talked of the places we were to visit, 
and promised that I should be able to take 
sights and work out the latitude and 
longitude before we returned home. 

He said this at the dinner-table, during 
one of those days of wet, foul weather. 

«Miss Otway,’ he added, addressing 
Mr. Owen, ‘‘is just doing what every one 
should do who goes a voyage, whether for 
entertainment or on business; she’s tak- 
ing an intelligent interest in whatever’s 
passing. If everybody who went to sea 
did that, the case of Jack would be under- 
stood, and you’d hear no more of young 
ladies being astonished on discovering 
that sailors look exactly like men.”’ 

«‘T never could make neither head nor 
tail myself,” said Mrs. Burke, ‘‘of my 
husband’s method of finding out where 
thesshipesa 

“No voyage can ever be dull,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Owen, “that’s sensibly lived 
into. Yet every voyage is found dull.” 

«« There’s too much water,’’ said Mrs. 
Burke, «and not enough things to look 
at. But dull days have long legs, Miss 
Marie. Time soon passes,’’ said she, with 
a cheery look. ‘The top’s never spin- 
ning so fast as when it is asleep.’’ 

«« There’s plenty to look at,” said I. «I 
don’t like weather that keeps you under 
deck, but it can’t be always so.”’ 

«“Searce once in a white moon, and 
never even /hat for sailors,’ said the 
captain. 
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«« What,’ asked Mr. Owen, ‘‘do you 
consider the great sights of the sea?”’ 

«Captain Burke shut his eyes and 
scratched the back of his head, then look- 
ing full at me, he said: 

«What do you think of a ship in full 
sail, becalmed in the heat of the fan- 
shaped reflection of the moon, Miss Ot- 
way? Or would you prefer a whale as 
big as abrig leaping half out of water, 
with a killer at its throat? Or what d’ye 
say to a quadrille of waterspouts, the 
white satin shoes on their feet gleaming 
as they slide, and the black feathers in 
their hair nodding stately among the 
clouds brilliant with electric gems?”’ 

« How?” inquired Mr. Owen, smooth- 
ing his bald head. 

«But at sea the less you find to talk 
about the better,’’ exclaimed Captain 
Burke. “I'd like my ship’s log-book to 
be as dull asa parson’s tale. Trifles on 
the ocean become serious in a moment; a 
slight deviation from dullness will start a 
tragedy. Give us no excitements.”’ 

The conversation was ended by his 
going on deck to send the mate down 
to dinner. 

The miserable weather came to an end, 
and then we took the northeast trades 
and swept down the Atlantic under wide 
spaces of canvas, which for many feet 
overhung the ship’s weather side, and she 
rushed onwards with the salt smoke blow- 
ing from her bows and that swallow of 
the deep, the stormy petrel, freckling in 
its swarm the wide hollows betwixt the 
quartering ridges. For five days we 
sighted nothing, though Captain Burke 
promised that the first homeward-bound 
ship he met with willing to back her top- 
sail should receive my letter. 

Once during these mornings on coming 
on deck after breakfast, I found the ship 
steadily washing through the seas with 
easy, bowing motions, leaving a league- 
long line of white behind her. We were 
in hot weather now; an awning sheltered 
the quarter-deck and comfortable chairs 
were under it. 

It was the improving health in me that 
gave me the spirit I had; I did not want 
to sit ; the life of the sea seemed to sweep 
into my being ina holiday dance of heart. 
Now that I could feel without the suffer- 
ing that had before prostrated me, the 
whole vitality of the ship coming out of 
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the gallant flying fabric of her: into the 
very poise of my form, with a sense as of 
waltzing in each compelled motion of the 
figure, I found an enjoyment in her buoy- 
ant movements, and in the rolling meas- 
ures of the surge, beyond anything my 
poor health had suffered me to know in 
the ball-room, beyond all delight fine 
music had given me. 

When we came on deck, Mrs. Burke 
stood a little while with her hand on my 
arm, whilst I looked aloft and around ; 
our gaze met ; she laughed in the fullness 
of someinstant emotion of pleasure, and 
cried : 

«© Oh, dear Miss Marie, I wish Sir Mor- 
timer could see the light that is in your 
eyes at this minute.”’ 

«(I wonder,’’ said I, «if Dr. Bradshaw 
and the others foresaw that I should en- 
joy this voyage?”’ 

« Are you enjoying it?’’ she exclaimed. 

«Tam constantly pining for home,”’ I 
answered, «and longing—and longing to 
see father and Archie. And yet, some- 
how, this splendid sunshine and wonder- 
ful scene of sea, this delicious feeling of 
being borne through the air, makes me so 
glad and light-hearted that I believe the 


‘strong tonic of the wind has affected my 


head.”’ 

«No more than it has mine,’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“Tt is like drinking wine in sorrow,” 
said I; «the mind seems merry with it 
and the eyes sparkle, but the heart is sad 
all the same, and will speak presently.”’ 

«TIl tell Mr. Owen how you talk,”’ said 
she. « You’re not fair to the remedy.”’ 

«<I don’t want to sit,’’ said I. «Let me 
look at the ship this fine morning. I 
should like to take a peep at the sailors’ 
parlor. And suppose we go right into 
the bows there and watch the glorious 
white foam.’’ 

Captain Burke was in his cabin; the 
surly mate had charge of the ship, so Mr. 
Owen accompanied us. There was little 
to see, however; we went to the galley 
and looked in, and here we found the 
ship’s cook making a pie for the cabin. 
He was the fat-armed, dough-faced man 
who had stared at us with imbecile curi- 
osity when we came on board. It was a 
queer little kitchen, not many times 
larger than a sentry-box. Mrs. Burke 
asked the man if the oven baked well. 
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«Too well, mum,’’ he answered, turn- 
ing his face with an expression of dull 
surprise at sight of us standing in the 
galley doorway. ‘He’s for burning up. 
He vants too much vatching.”’ 

«« How do you like being ship’s cook ?”’ 
said Mr. Owen. 

«¢ Almost as much, I dessay, as you likes 
being ship’s doctor,’’ he answered. 

Mr. Owen looked deaf on a sudden, and 
stepping back found something to inter- 
est him aloft. 

«What pieis that?’’ asked Mrs. Burke, 
who had been casting her eye over the 
little interior with its equipment ofshelves, 
crockery, oven, coppers, and the like, with 
the critical gaze of an exacting house- 
keeper. 

As she asked the question the ship 
leaned sharply upon a sea; the cook 
staggered with a wild flourish of the 
knife he was trimming the pie-crust 
with ; the pie slipped and fell with a 
crash, breaking in haives, and out rolled 
a dish full of preserved goosebeiries. 

‘You can see vot it is for yourself, 
miuim,’’ said the cook, lancing his knife 
at the mess on the deck with a force which 
drove the blade quivering into the hard 
plank. ‘«*Who’d be a blooming ship’s 
cook? ‘This is the sort of life it is!’’ and 
heedless of our presence, he began to 
swear, and then roared out for Bill, or 
some such name, meaning, I suppose, 
his mate, that the fellow might come and 
swab up the gooseberry puddle. 

We walked on to the forecastle. 

«That cook’s a very insolent fellow,”’ 
said Mr. Owen. ‘I hope he will give 
me the pleasure of prescribing for him.” 

‘“ All sea-cooks are ill-tempered,” said 
Mrs. Burke. ‘They live in little boxes 
like that, and are obliged, for want of 
room, to stand close to furnaces all day 
long, and their livers swell. But their 
trials are many. I have heard of a sea 
striking a galley where the cook was in 
it full of the business of the cabin dinner 
and washing him and his kitchen right 
aft, where he was rescued out of a depth 
of water as high as a man’s waist, hold- 
ing on for his life toa frying-pan. Cooks 
ashore never meet with blows of that 
SOfta 

A number of the crew were at work on 
various jobs in this part of the vessel. 
Two sat upon a sail stitching at 1t. Hard 
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by was a little machine called a spun 
yarn winch, merrily clinking, with a boy 
walking backwards from it as it yielded 
the line it twisted. 

A man with a marlinespike stood in the 
fore-shrouds working at a ratline. I 
looked at everything I saw with interest 
and attention ; to me it was like the ris- 
ing of a curtain upon a theatrical show 
of incomparable beauty and variety; I 
found novelty in the very men ; I don’t 
remember that I had ever seen such men 
on shore, least of all down by the seaside 
where the landsman seeks the sailor and 
finds him in anything that wears a Jersey 
and ownsaboat. They were hairy, burnt, 
wildly dressed, half naked some of them ; 
their trousers turned above their knees, 
their chests bare, mossy, gleaming with 
perspiration ; arrows in India ink point- 
ed like weathercocks upon their mus- 
cular, naked arms as they moved them, 
and every man’s fist was barbarous with 
rings in India ink and his wrists with 
blue bracelets. 

‘«©Do you see that hole there, Miss Ot- 
way?’’ said Mr. Owen, pointing to a 
square hatch in the forecastle deck. 


«Those men sleep down in that hole,”’ 
said he. 


I drew close to the queer little trap- 
door to look down, taking care to hold 
on to. Mrs. Burke; for it was not only 
that the heave of the ship was to be felt 
here in her falls and jumps lofty as the 
peaks and deep as the valleys which un- 
derran her, but the trade-wind stormed in 
thunder out of the huge rigid hollow of 
the forecourse with. the weight as of a 
whole gale in the sweep of it, flying in 
long, steady shriekings and whistlings 
under the arched foot and smiting every 
heave of brine, leaping white above the 
cathead, into crystal smoke. 

I gazed into a sort of well at the bottom 
of which, upon an old green battered sea- 
chest, satasailor. The manhad a squint 
that had almost twisted each ball of vis- 
ion into his nose ; he was deeply pitted, 
and had long, curling, sand-colored hair 
and a yellow beard; he was pale and 
weedy with but a little piece of nose in the 
middle of his face, and cheek-bones start- 
ing through his skin that was pale with 
heat, and when he looked up and con- 
tinued to stare at us with his desperate 
squint, he made me guess how drowned 
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“ “NOW, LOOK AT THE SHIP AND TELL ME WHAT YOU THINK OF HER. 
sailors show when their bodies are washed hot corkscrews,’’ he answered, in a voice 
ashore. He was a sick man and off duty. that creaked like a sea-gull’s note. 

«How are you feeling?’’ the doctor «Go on taking your physic,’’ said Mr. 


called down to him. Owen. 
«©Q dot I vhas kep’ togedder mit red- “By Gott, yaw, dot vouldt be casy if der 
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physic vhas rum,’’ answered the man, 
with a ghastly smile, continuing to stare 
up at us with an occasional snapping 
blink of his eyelids. «‘But der vater in 
der bilge—und I gif you all der rats of 
der ship to be drownt in her too—vhas 
sweet gombared to him.”’ 

Mr. Owen drew back and the sufferer 
ceased to speak. 

«A nasty attack of subacute rheuma- 
tism,’’ the doctor said. 

The rest of the sailors were on deck ; 
this man sat alone on his chest in the 
bottom of that well, and I pitied the 
poor solitary wretch from my heart when 
I considered how every plunge and sharp 
movement of the ship must serve to give 
a new twist to all those red-hot cork- 
screws hecomplainedof. It was too dark 
below to distinguish more than the man’s 
figure. I observed the fluctuations of a 
thin, watery, yellow light, and tasted in 
the occasional puffs of thick atmosphere 
that came up, a horrid smell of burning 
fat. 

‘<Do they cook down there?’’ I asked. 

“Tt is the fumes of the forecastle lamp, 
Miss Otway smells,’’ said the doctor. 
“Tt’s fed with the slush the sailors make 
their puddings with.” 

I wished to ask several questions, but 
the roar of the wind and the sea silenced 
me. Mr. Owen took me by onearm, Mrs. 
Burke by the other, and we carefully made 
our way into what is called the ship’s 
head, past a huge anchor and a little cap- 
stan, and ropes taut as harp strings, and 
vibrating with the wild drumming music 
of the sails whose corners they confined. 
The huge bowsprit shot out directly ahead 
of us. It ran tapering and was like the 
finger of a giant pointing, inviting the 
eye to the deep blue distant recess toward 
which we were rushing, and which opened 
like the whole morning upon the sight 
each time our bows soared to the foaming 
summit. 

They say that the finest sight in the 
world is a ship in full sail, and perhaps it 
is, but I doubt if there’s one in a thousand, 
one in a hundred thousand, who has ever 
seen such a thing ; and the reason is that 
a ship in full sail means studding sails 
out on both sides, and every stitch of the 
rest of her canvas set, and this figure she 
can make only under conditions of wind 
so rare as to render the spectacle as I un- 
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derstand it something outside the expe- 
rience of any one, sailor or landsman, that 
ever I have conversed with. 

But to my mind there is a finer sight 
than a ship in full sail, and that is the 
view of the vessel you are on board of 
rushing at you, thundering at you, for- 
ever charging into the seething troughs 
of brine with the white foam scaling her 
wet and flashing bow, you, meanwhile, 
perched out beyond her, watching her 
coming at you. 

They provided this magnificent treat 
for me that day. It fell out thus: I over- 
hung the rail in the head looking down 
at the boiling dazzle there, watching with 
indescribable delight and wonder the 
beautiful sight of the cutwater of the 
ship, metaled high, sliding through it, 
bowing till the ivory-white lady that was 
her figurehead was depressed almost to 
the sip of the cloud of foam which the 
hurl of the bows sent roaring and flashing 
far ahead, to rush back in a singing, 
seething sheet a moment after, when the 
ship’s head lifted upon the next swelling 
heave, that was bright blue till it was 
charged and out-turned into a noise and 
splendor of thunder and snow. Mrs. 
Burke and the doctor looked down with 
me. My old nurse would sometimes 
send a glance full of satisfaction at my 
face, which I felt was glowing with the 
spirit this rushing ocean picture had 
kindled. I looked yearningly toward the 
bowsprit-end and exclaimed : 

‘«Oh, now, if I were a man to be able to 
get out there and watch the ship storming 
at me!”’ ee: 

«« Here comes Captain Burke,’’ said Mr. 
Owen. ; 

He had arrived on deck just then, and, 
seeing us in the bows of the ship, was ad- 
vancing. 

«Are you going to paint a picture of 
the Lady Emma, Miss Otway ?”’ said he, 
coming to my side and looking down at 
the thick and giddy foam, roaring and 
spitting sometimes within arm’s reach, 
and throbbing aft into a wake whose 
tail went out of sight in the windy blue 
haze. 

SIN Ko 

“You are studying every effect.’’ 

“Tt is worth leaving home to 
this!’? said I. «How fast are 
sailing ?”’ 


see 
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« Eleven knots an hour.”’ 

‘« Miss Marie wishes she was a man, 
Edward,’’ said Mrs. Burke. 

«« All gallant-hearted girls wish that,”’ 
said he. 

‘‘But why? That she might be able to 
climb out to the bowsprit and watch the 
Lady Emma rushing at her.”’ 

“Is that so, miss?’’ cried the captain, 
whipping round upon me with his 
Irish briskness and arch, merry eyes. I 
smiled. «It can be managed if you 
please.” 

I looked at the long bowsprit forking 
into jibbooms far ahead, with white jibs 
curving upon it motionless as ice, save 
when, now and again, one or another 
breathed to the plunge of the ship. 

«« There must be no risks,’’ cried Mrs. 
Burke. 

«“Chaw!” exclaimed her husband. 
«Will you trust yourself in my hands, 
Miss Otway?” 

«J will, indeed.” 

He called to the boatswain of the ship, 
a big seaman with strong, red whiskers 
and a whistle round his neck; the finest 
specimen of an English seaman I ever saw 
out of a man-of-war ; this man, who acted 
as second mate, though uncertificated, 
I had once or twice conversed with when 
he was on the quarter-deck, and found 
him very civil and communicative, anda 
relief to the eye after leering Mr. Green. 

The captain gave him certain direc- 
tions ; he called to a couple of men, and 
amongst them—but I am unable to ex- 
plain their procedure—they rigged up a 
chair attached by a tackle to a stay; 
they bound me securely in the chair, and 
by some machinery of ropes they gently 
and slowly hauled me on to the bowsprit, 
the captain and the boatswain sliding out 
in company. Mrs. Burke watched us 
with a countenance of fright; I felt ex- 
cessively nervous whilst I was being 
drawn to the extremity of the great spar, 
and held my eyes closed, but did not 
shriek or speak. Indeed, somehow, I felt 
safe, though a landsman might have re- 
garded my situation as in the last degree 
perilous. 

«Now, look at the ship and tell me 
what you think of her,’’ said the cap- 
tain. 

They had got me to the end of the bow- 
sprit, sitting very comfortably and tightly 
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secured in a chair, and the captain and 
boatswain were on either hand of me, 
though what they held on by I don’t 
know. I looked, and what I saw I shall 
never forget. For there, right in front of 
me, heeled by the shouting wind, was the 
whole body of the ship, her sails of milky 
whiteness, mounting to the royal yards, 
rounding into violet gloom from the sun, 
with gleaming half-moons of blue betwixt 
each yard and every after-breast sliding 
under the netted shadow of rigging. I 
rode high in my chair above thesea. Un- 
der me ran the blue surge, sparkling deep 
and clear to the bows, where it burst into 
snow-storms. I commanded a clear view 
of the white decks through the arch of the 
foresail; a hundred shadows slipped along 
them as they slanted up and then slanted 
down with the rhythmic swing of a pen- 
dulum ; a hundred fiery lights broke from 
all parts as the ship leaned to the sun. 
The wind was filled with the music of the 
rigging, deep organ-notes, then a large 
swelling of fifes and trumpets, coming 
in asudden gust or gun of wind with a 
drum-like roll trembling out of the taut 
shrouds and backstays, and a ceaseless 
bugling in the hollow of the canvas that 
arched like some vast pinion close be- 
side me. 

They carefully swayed my chair down 
the bowsprit and got me on to the fore- 
castle. 

“If this don’t do you good, Miss 
Marie,’ said my old nurse, extending 
her hand to help me to my feet, what 
will?” 

VI. 


A STRANGE MAN ON BOARD. 


A few mornings after this, whilst we 
were at breakfast, the mate looked down 
upon us through the open skylight and 
called out: 

« There’s a sail right ahead.” 

When we went on deck we found the 
vessel on the lee bow within signaling 
distance. ‘The wind was the tail of the 
trade, a fiery fanning out of north-north~ 
east, with the loose scud, brown as 
smoke, flying down it, the sea was full 
of violet gleams and blinkings of froth ; 
the billow ran without weight, and its 
volume was small. It seemed as if the 
heat was sucking the wind out of the sky, 
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and still we were a good many degrees 
north of the equator, though I cannot 
recollect the latitude. 

A signal of flags was run aloft to the 
end of the mizzen-gaff; the string of gay 
colors painted the wind and made a holi- 
day figure of the ship in a moment. 
When the stranger perceived our signal, 
she hauled down the red flag of the Eng- 
lish Merchant Service, which had been 
flying at her trysail peak ever since we 
had been able to distinguish it, and 
hoisted a long, thin streamer called an 
answering pennant. 

«All right!’? exclaimed Captain 
Burke, putting down the glass he had 
been viewing her through. She is an 
Englishman, and is no doubt bound 
home. Get your letter ready, Miss Ot- 
way, and if that brig is for England, I 
will send it across to her.’’ 

Iran tomy cabin. The mere thought 
of communicating with home filled me 
with exciteme:it. This, though we had 
been some weeks at sea, was the first op- 
portunity for sending a letter home that 
had occurred. And then little things on 
the ocean stir and move one greatly. 
Life is so dull that the merest trifle is 
important, and what would be scarcely 
noticeable ashore takes the character of a 
wonder. 

I had kept my journal punctually down 
to the preceding evening, and had now 
only to write that a brig was approach- 
ing and would take the letter, and senda 
thousand kisses to father and to Archie. 
I added that I was happy and greatly im- 
proved in health. I lingered over this 
bit of writing. It was like holding on to 
the dear hands of those I addressed. 

When I had made an end, I went on 
deck with the letter. The brig had slided 
abreast of us by this time; she looked a 
very smart little vessel, with sharp bows 
and raking masts, very lofty. She had 
backed her topsail, as we had ours, and 
the two vessels lay within speaking dis- 
tance, bowing to one another with all im- 
aginable civility ; I laughed to notice 
this; you would have thought them old 
acquaintances who couldn’t salute each 
other too often for delight in this 
meeting. 

‘‘ Brig ahoy !”’ hailed Captain Burke. 

‘‘Hallo!’’ shouted a man _ standing 
head and shoulders above the bulwark 
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rail, with a staring negro at the wheel 
showing a little past him, whenever the 
brig swayed her sand-colored decks to us. 

«‘ What ship is that, and where are you 
bound for ?”’ 

«The Queen o’ the Night, from Mau- 
ritius, vur Liverpool, a hundred and ten 
days out. What ship’s yon?”’ 

The information was fully given, and 
then Captain Burke bawled out to know 
if the other would carry a letter home for 
him. 

«Ay, ay, but ye mun send it,’’ waved 
back the head and shoulders, with a 
flourish of arm. 

Captain Burke flourished in response. 
Sailors talk more eloquently by gesture 
than the people of any nation in the 
world. The contortion of a humpbacked 
posture will in an instant reveal a voyage 
full of troubles ; and more than an hourof . 
talk is contained in a peculiar toss of the 
hand. az 

A number of the crew came running 
aft to the call of the mate; a quarter-boat 
was cleared and lowered, four men en- 
tered her along with the mate, who put 
my letter into his pocket, and away they 
went for the brig, miraculously vitalizing 
and humanizing the desert plain of ocean 
by the mere picture of their straining 
forms, and flashing oars, and the gilt 
lines running astern from the white sides 
of the boat as she was swept through it, 
with Mr. Green’s square frame, stiff 
backed, in the stern, bobbing cork - like 
with the jump of the little craft, his hand 
on the tiller. 

“One could almost think oneself at 
the seaside to see that boat,’’ said Mrs, 
Burke. 

«Yes, I just now caught myself half 
looking round,’’ I answered, ‘with a 
fancy of tall, chalk cliffs, a little pier, a 
nest of houses in a split’? — 

I paused. 

«And a fine house on the top of the 
cliff, and trees at the back, and a flight 
of rooks going up like smoke out of 
them,’’ said Mrs. Burke, smiling. 

«JTtll not be far off, even when we’ve 
gone all the way we’ve got to go,”’ said the 
captain, ‘and by the time we’ve hove it 
into sight again, we shall have been as 
good as our word, miss—good as the doc- 
tor’s word anyhow. What now would I 
give for some portrait machine that takes 
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color and light instantaneously, that 
when they get your letter they might see 
you as we do.”’ ; 

Mr. Green handed up the letter to the 
man who had hailed us and returned. 
The boat was then hoisted, the topsail 
swung, and the ensign dipped as a fare- 
well and thank you to the little home- 
ward-bound brig. I stood straining my 
eyes at her as her topsail swept out of 
hollow shadow into a full breast of sun- 
shine, and I watched her break the long, 
soft, glittering wave into a little leap of 
combing foam at her bow, leaning from 
the hot, quiet wind with yardarm sharply 
pointed to it in a posture of something 
living that steadies 
itself aslant fora 
firmer grip! She was 
my ocean post-office ! 
I cannot express my 
thoughts as I viewed 
her thinning down 
and growing blue in 
the atmosphere that 
was silver-blue with 
water and blue sky 
and brimming sun- 
shine. Captain 
Burke said she would 
probably arrive in 
Liverpool before we 
were up with the 
Horn, for all that the 
catspaw, and the 
calm, aud the hard 
head wind had dis- 
mally belated her 
down to this time. 

And now it is that a dreadful thing hap- 
pened, making this day, with what had 
gone before, the most rememberable of 
any to that hour. 

We were standing under the fore-end 
of the quarter-deck awning, where we 
could command the heights of the main 
and fore as well as see the brig astern. 
Whilst Captain Burke was talking to me 
about her, his wife hard by listening, as- 
suring me I need have no doubt, if the 
vessel safely arrived at her port, that her 
master would forward the letter to my 
father, seeing that captains of ships hold 
this sort of obligation sacred : I say whilst 
the captain was talking thus he happened 
to look aloft, and following the direction 
of his eye I saw a Seaman on the weather 
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foretopsail yard; his feet were on the 
foot-rope, he overlay the yard, the outline 
of his figure clear asa tracing in ink with 
his yellow, naked calves and feet dingy 
against the white canvas; what he did I 
could not see. 

The captain broke off and eyed the man 
intently, then looking round a little at 
Mr. Green, he exclaimed: ‘What does 
that fellow mean by sogering up there? 
Vve been watching him. Who is it? 
Call him down. I don’t want any loafing 
of that sort aboard my ship !”’ 

The mate went some steps forward, and 
looking up bellowed in a voice as harsh 
as the noise of surf on shingle, « foretop- 
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sail yard, there! Come down out of that 
you—,”’ and here he employed several 
examples of the forecastle speech which I 
will not write down because they are not 
proper to remember, though we are to be- 
lieve that the business of the sea cannot 
be got through without brutal language. 

The man looked down at the mate and 
said something. Mr. Green roared’ out 
again to him to ‘lay down”? ; on which 
I observed the sailor slid a yard or two 
along the foot-ropes toward the topmast 
rigging ; he then fell! 

He struck the deck near the galley. 
Mrs. Burke shrieked. The man got up 
in a moment, stood erect, with blood gush- 
ing down his cheeks, and smiled at us, 
and the next moment dropped dead. 
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I fainted, and when I came to my head 
was resting on Mrs. Burke’s knee and 
Captain Burke was fanning me. The 
body had been carried into the forecastle, 
a couple of seamen were scrubbing at the 
stains in the white planks. Mr. Owen 
came slowly aft and said that the poor 
fellow was dead, then saw to me, took 
me by the hand, and seated me in the 
coolness under the awning where the 
pleasant shadow was fresh with the gush- 
ing of the wind out of the hollow of the 
great mizzen. 

It was a frightful thing to have seen. 
I was looking at the man when he fell, 
and my sight followed the flash of the 
poor figure to the shocking /hud on the 
deck! I saw him rise and smile—a smile 
made dreadful by blood, and heart subdu- 
iny, by the suddenness of his falling back, 
dead. 

‘‘How’ll Mr. Green like to recall the 
violent words he used to the poor fellow, 
I wonder !’’ said Mrs. Burke glancing at 
the mate, who, to be sure, showed no sen- 
sibility. He trudged the deck athwart- 
ship with rounded back and arms up and 
down in the sea-fashion, occasionally leer- 
ing at the sky to windward or darting a 
sour look at the canvas aloft. He was 
no man to muse with regret on the death 
of the sailor and lament his own intem- 
perate speech; on the contrary, he was 
one of those mates—who sometimes be- 
come masters—to whom human life, pro- 
vided their own be not imperiled, is of 
no more consequence than the extinc- 
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the sailor’s sea-parlor. ‘There were many 
dogs of that sort at sea in those times, 
and some have survived into these; but 
the odious breed grows scarce. Indeed, 
the world has agreed to find the type in- 
tolerable, and may the day be at hand 
when the very last of the race shall be 
brought to the gangway in the holy grip 
of the giantess Education, and dropped 
overboard to plumb the depths of time 
where lie the green bones of Trunnion, 
Hatchway, and others of the clan ! 

Mr. Owen recommended that the body 
should be buried that afternoon. The 
weather was very hot; the breeze was 
slackening and the sea sheeting out—full 
of fitful winding lanes of light as though 
the sun struck upon wakes and tracks of 
oil—into the thickening distance where 
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the heat was showing in a sensible pres- 
ence of film, blending sea and water till 
it was like looking at them through tears. 

«Very well,’’ said Captain Burke, «in 
the first dog watch, if you please.”’ 

It was at that hour almost calm, with 
a broad road of hot red light, billowing 
snake-like from the ship’s side over the 
soft undulations of the western swell to- 
ward the rayless sun that still floated at 
some height in the sky. I stood beside 
Mrs. Burke on the quarter-deck, prayer- 
book in hand ; the sailors came in a body 
from forward, and amongst them they 
bore the corpse, an outline of tragic sug- 
gestion under the large, red ensign that 
hidit. They lifted out a portion of the 
gangway and rested one end of the plank 
in the gap, and the captain began to read. 

What is there in shore-going ceremony 
to compare in solemnity, in pathos, in all 
the deepest of the meanings which are 
interpretable out of human ferms and 
customs with the simple burial at sea? 
All was as silent upon the water as the 
sinking of the sun himself into the broad- 
ening road of gold under him. Aloft 
was a gentle sound of winnowing canvas; 
a sob of the sea from alongside sometimes 
broke in upon the captain’s delivery. 

The expressions on the faces of the 
rough seamen were for the most part 
fixed. How many shipmates and mess- 
mates had they helped bury in their time? 
How should they be concerned by death? 
themselves having the skeleton at their 
heels every hour of their existence at sea, 
and allowed but a crooked finger for their 
own lives, all the remainder of their hands 
being their owner’s. 

Vow, knowing sailors as I do,I can 
read those seamen’s faces by the aid of 
memory and almost tell their thoughts as 
they stood there near the gangway. 

‘‘Well, poor Bill, there he lies ’—«« My 
turn next, perhaps’’—« What’s that yarn 
the skipper’s a-reading? A biooming 
good job for them it’s true of! No call 
to talk of souls at sea. It’s work hard, 
live hard, and die hard, here; and what’s 
arterwards there’s Bill there to say.”’ 

At a signal the flag was withdrawn, 
the stitched hammock was revealed, the 
plank was tilted, and the grim parcel 
despatched. 

The night that followed was breathless 
and beautiful. In the southeast, under 
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the moon, the water stretched in a stain- 
less field of light, flashing but still as a 
sheet of looking-glass ; our-sails glowed 
blandly like starlight itself as they rose 
one above another into the whitened 
gloom in whose clear profound many 
meteors were darting, leaving a smoke 
of spangles for all the world like sky- 
rockets under the large, trembling stars. 
Lovely they were; but for the moon I 
think many had studded the water with 
points of light to ride and widen upon 
the black and noiseless lift of swell, thick 
and sluggish as though it were oil that 
ran, and scarcely putting three moons’ 
breadth of motion into our mastheads, 
though it sweetened the air with the rain 
of dew it softly beat out of the canvas. 

The cabin was too hot to sitin. There 
was no magic in two windsails and a 
wide skylight to cool it. I had played 
at cribbage with Mrs. Burke till, with a 
yawn, the hour being about half- past 
nine, I proposed that we should go on 
deck. The steward followed us with a 
tray of refreshments; the captain and 
Mr. Owen joined us, and we sat, nothing 
betwixt us and the stars but the moonlit 
shadow of the night through which we 
saw them. 

Four bells were struck—ten o’clock ; 
there was no light forward save a little 
sheen of the forecastle lamp round about 
the fore-scuttle, like a dim, luminous mist 
there. But the moon lay bright upon 
the white planks of the deck, and though 
the rigging rose pale as tarnished silver 
to the mastheads, it made a network of 
shadows black as ebony, which swung 
with the roll of the ship as though they 
kept time to music. 

I was looking at some of this delicate 
network on the main deck when the fig- 
ure of a man passed through it and ap- 
proached the boatswain, who had charge 
of the ship till midnight. They talked 
with a rumble in their notes that was as 
good as telling you something was wrong. 
The captain called out: 

«What does that man want?’’ 

The boatswain then came to us leaving 
the man standing, and exclaimed: «He 
says there’s a strange sailor in the ship.” 

‘‘What’s that?’’ demanded Captain 
Burke. 

«He says there’s a man walking about 
as don’t belong to the ship’s comipany.”’ 
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‘‘Whose grog has he been cribbing?” 
said Mr. Owen. 

The captain called to the man, who 
came and stood before us. The moon- 
light whitened him, but he was a power- 
fully-built fellow witha quantity of black 
hair hanging about his ears, and dark, 
nervous eyes which caught the light in 
silver stars. 

‘What's this about a strange man be 
ing aboard?”’ said the captain. 

‘‘There’s a strange man in the ship, 
sir,’’? he answered. 

And now I observed that in the black 
shadow of the galley forward there stood 
a little group of men, apparently striving 
to hear what was spoken aft. 

‘« Have you seen him?”’ 

‘¢ Certainly I have, sir.’’ 

‘‘Go on,’’ exclaimed the captain, impa- 
tiently. 

««T was on the fo’c’sle when he passed 
me. He walked slow. He looked at me 
as he passed, and his face was wet.”’ 

‘« How could you tell ¢Aaz in this light ?”’ 
said Mr. Owen. 

«©The moonshine rippled in it, sir.’’ 

«Go on,” said the captain. 

«He was going aft, as though just come 
out of the head. I made a step or two 
and lost him.”’ 

‘««Where did he disappear?’ said the 
boatswain, in a voice of awe. 

«Why, in the dark about the fore- 
mast.” 

“It'll be a stowaway coine to light at 
a pretty late date,’ exclaimed Captain 
Burke, stiffening himself in his chair 
with a start of temper. ‘Bo’sun, get a 
lantern, and take and give everything for- 
ward a good overhaul.”’ 

«It’s no stowaway, sir,’’ said the man 
who had seen the stranger. 

«« Ho, d’ye know him, then ?’’ cried the 
captain. 

«He was no stowaway,’’ repeated the 
seaman, in a sudden, roaring voice of irre- 
pressible excitement. 

The captain stared at him. 

«You won’t make him a ghost, will 
you?’ said Mr. Owen. 

The man viewed the doctor in silence, 
then suddenly shouted, whipping round 
upon the boatswain : 

«©Tom Hartley saw him.”’ 

«©Call Tom Hartley aft,’”’ exclaimed the 
captain. 
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The naine was bawled by the boatswain 
and repeated in echoes like distant laugh- 
ter aloft. Then a man stepped out of the 
huddle of figures in the shadow of the 
galley, and came through the moonlight, 
followed by four or five, who halted at the 
gangway. 

«“What’s this you’ve seen, Hartley ?’’ 
said Captain Burke. 

«IT was at the scuttle-butt with the dip- 
per in my hand when, turning my head to 
look forward, I see the shadow of a man, 
with the glimmer of a face upon it, stand- 
ing near the foremast. I took a step, 
thinking it was one of the men, and lost 
site? 

«How d’ye mean, lost it?’’ said the 
captain. 

“It sort of went out, sir.’’ 

‘‘Take a lantern and search the ship 
forward, bo’sun,”’ said the captain. 

The three of them went forward, but I 
heard the first man tell the boatswain that 
the way to see the stranger that had come 
aboard was not by showing a light. 

«‘What’s the meaning of it?’’ said Mrs. 
Burke. 

The captain rose in silence and walked 
the deck, going somewhat toward the 
gangway, and staring forward and around. 
The group of seamen had followed the 
boatswain, and were now on the forecas- 
tle, a knot of silvered figures, with their 
shadows like carvings of jet lying at their 
feet. 

«Was ita strange man they saw?” I 
asked. «If so, how did he come into the 
ship?”’ and I own a chill ran through me 
as I asked the question. 

The inystery and awe of this wonderful, 
beautiful night of moonlight and trance 
of ocean, glazed by the night-beam as 
though it were an ice-field, was in this 
hour to heighten into a sort of horror the 
fancy of a strange man with a wet face 
walking forward ; and then, again, there 
was the memory of the death in the morn- 
ing and the burial beforesundown. Mrs. 
Burke was silent, and I saw her watching 
her husband as he uneasily moved about. 

‘Pity it’s happened,” said Mr. Owen. 
‘It’s all nonsense, of course. They’ll 
find nobody. A very small optical illu- 
sion will carry conviction into the brain 
of a noodle. All sailors are noodles in 
superstition. And now all hands’ll think 
there’s a ghost aboard.”’ 
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Captain Burke rejoined us abruptly and 
seated himself. 

«« They’ ll find nothing,’’ said he. 

«So I was just saying,’’ said the 
doctor. 

«But that’ll be the worst of it,’’ ex- 
claimed the captain. ‘I wish it had been 
that confounded seaman’s watch below. 
I don’t like such things as this to happen 
in my ship.” 

«Why, Captain Burke, you don’t mean 
to tell me—?’’ said Mr. Owen, catching, 
as I did, the note of awe and nervousness 
in the other's utterance. 

“JT tell you what it is,” burst out the 
captain irritably. «It’s devilish hot to- 
night, Iknow! Is this the Red Sea ?”’ 

«« Would it were, for that’s where all the 
ghosts are laid,’’ said the doctor, good- 
humoredly. 

“T’m no infidel,’’ said the captain. «I 
thank God I have my faith. There’s tes- 
timony enough in the Bible to the exist- 
ence of ghosts to satisfy any Christian 
man.’’ 

«Why, Edward,’’ cried Mrs. Burke, 
«do you want to frighten Miss Marie?” 
and she poured out a small tumbler of 
brandy and seltzer for him. He swallowed 
the draft and said: 

« They’ ll find nothing, which will prove, 
of course,’’ said he, looking at me, « that 
there zs nothing.” 

And then he began to talk a little mys- 
teriously of a brig that had sailed out of 
Cork. The crimps, or runners, had bun- 
dled a man stone drunk into the forecas- 
tle, where the captain let him lie for a day 
or two, guessing he would rally and turn 
to; instead of which they found him dead, 
and there was no doubt he had been 
dead when put on board, the crimps ship- 
ping the corpse in order to secure the 
man’s wages. They buried the loathly 
thing, but every night throughout the 
voyage the apparition of it moved in the 
forepart of the vessel, and always its 
ghostly hand struck one bell, which is 
half an hour past midnight at sea, after 
which the shape disappeared and the 
watch on deck breathed freely again. I 
say Captain Burke talked of this brig a 
little mysteriously, as though he secretly 
believed in the story, yet was ashamed we 
should think he did so. 

Whilst Mr. Owen was trying to make 
Mrs. Burke and me laugh with some 
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silly story of a specter, the boatswain 
came aft. 

«“Well?”’ said the captain. 

« There’s no strange man forward, 
Site 

«s Where have ye searched ?”’ 

The boatswain named all sorts of places. 

« All right !”’ said the captain, spring- 
ing to his feet. ‘It’s happened, right or 
wrong, and must take time to wear off. 
The dew is heavy; I recommend Miss 
Otway to go below.”’ 


VII. 
A RACE AND A ROLLER. 


Mrs. Burke talked with me in my cabin 
for some time. She wondered that her 
husband could be so credulous as to be- 
lieve in ghosts, 
and said she had 
never before sus- 
pected he was su- 
perstitious. She 
kissed me and 
said good-night, 
and went away _ 
thinking, I dare-~ 
say, she had left 
me fairly cheer- 
ful; and so in- 
deed I was while 
she was with me; 
but when she was 
gone and I lay 
alone in the dark- 
ness I felt very 
uneasy. The 
cabin port-hole 
was high above 
the low bunk in 
which I rested ; I 
could not see the 
stars in it, but the 
noise of waters 
fretted by a gen- 
tle catspaw of 
wind came in 
wety clLéarly 
along with a dim 
sifting of moonshine that ruled the gloom 
in a spectral spoke of light which was like 
‘dreaming to see; it was a dismal, sob- 
bing, moaning noise of waters whilst it 
lasted, and made me think of the dead 
men deep down in the sea, and of the ap- 
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parition that had moved upon the fore- 
castle and vanished seemingly as smoke 
goes out, till I was too afraid to sleep. 

The last bells I heard stealing faintly 
through the calm were eight—four o'clock 
in the morning. 

However, I was at the breakfast-table 
at the usual hour; Captain Burke, and 
his wife, and the doctor came below from 
the deck and seated themselves. Pres- 
ently I said: 

«Are we making good way, Captain 
Burke?” 

«« Noble: way. 
royal breeze right abeam. 
heels to a hair.”’ 

I looked at him as he spoke and ob- 
served a certain dullness in his coun- 
tenance. The arch expression was gone 
out of his eyes, and if they seemed merry 
it was through 
their blue glitter, 
not their spirit. 
It may have been 
his face which 
made me ask: 

“Was any- 
thing more seen 
of the ghost dur- 
ing the night?” 

“No, miss,”’ 
_he answered ab- 
ruptly. 

“It was no 
ghost, Miss Ma- 
rie!’ exclaimed 
my old nurse. 
«Why, as Mr. 
Owen justly 
says, you can’t 
have better in- 
gredients fora 
specter than 
moonshine and 
the moving shad- 
ows of rigging.” 

«For such a 
noodle as the fel- 
low that saw the 


We've taken a fine 
It’s hit our 


ty 
WL . . 
al thing,’ said the 
F BEHIND THE MIZZENMAST. - 
doctor, with a 


half-glance of interest and speculation at 
the captain. 

«You're not going to get correct like- 
nesses of living people out of moonshine 
and shadow,”’ said the captain. 

«Why, yes, out of light and shade 
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merely, captain,’’ said Mr. Owen. 
«What else would you work with in 
pencil or crayon?”’ 

‘‘IT wonder you can be so silly, Ed- 
ward,’’ said Mrs. Burke. 

I looked at her inquiringly, perceiv- 
ing that something lay behind this; on 
which shesaid: ‘‘ The man who saw the 
ghost has frightened Edward by saying 
he thought it was the captain at first, the 
face was so like.’ 

The captain sipped at a big breakfast 
cup to conceal his expression and sub- 
due, as I thought, some temper excited 
by his wife’s remark. He then said, 
smiling, but with no light of merriment 
upon him: «I went forward last night 
after you were turned in, Miss Otway, to 
take a look round. I called to the fellow 
the ghost appeared to and asked him to 
- describe the thing to me; he did so, and 
said it had my face. My wife thinks ’'m 
frightened. You don’t believe that, I 
hope? You'd not feel safe in a ship com- 
manded by a skipper who’s to be scaredg 
by a seaman’s yarn.”’ 

“Just a little bit of forecastle malice, 
depend upon it,’’ said the doctor. «« We'll 
have the truth of it yet. Perhaps they 
hope to justify their charges against your 
beef by dreaming terrific waking night- 
mares and seeing precisely the sort of 
thing that an unsavory harness-cask 
would be fruitful of.”’ 

«Youll have the other man saying 
now that the thing he saw was like you,”’ 
said Mrs. Burke. 

«‘He’s said it,’’ exclaimed the captain, 
with an emphatic nod at her. 

Mr. Owen lay back in his chair with a 
loud laugh; an ill-timed explosion and 
forced withal, for you easily saw that the 
mood of the captain was then a distemper 
which needed the medicine of a little skil- 
ful sympathy. But the subject was 
dropped after the doctor’s laugh, and 
Captain Burke, turning to me, talked in 
a gentle voice of the letter I had sent 
home, and calculated the distance the 
brig had sailed since we spoke her, and 
chatted to entertain me and perhaps to 
brisken his own spirits. 

When I went on deck I beheld one 
of the most spacious, splendid scenes 
of morning our ship had ever sprang 
through. It was blowing fresh, but the 
seas ran steadily in defined, hard, blue 
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ridges, smoking as they came at us right 
abeam. The rolling of the ship was so 
regular as to be scarcely noticeable. It 
was all cream and yeast to leeward ; I had 
never before seen alongside such a bub- 
bling, throbbing spread of white spume, 
winking, seething, crackling like burning 
brushwood, sweeping off in steam when- 
ever the heel of the ship hurled the blast 
under the foot of the mainsail sheer into 
it over the rail. The clouds hung in vast 
terraces to windward, with bodies of 
vapor blowing up tothe zenith out of the 
silk-white heaps, then scudding west- 
ward to mass themselves low down ina 
coast of cloud that looked, with its 
breaks and tints, like a rich land dimly 
seen in mist. 

It was this cloud scenery, with its 
steady whirl of vapor between, that made 
the morning show as wide again as it 
was. Mr. Owen, seeing me alone look- 
ing at the water, joined, me. 

«Tt is difficult to feel superstitious on 
such a morning as this,’’ said he. 

“Tf the stranger comes again I hope it 
will be in daylight,’’ I answered. «The 
thing seems to have affected the captain’s 
spirits.” 

« But not yours, I trust.’’ 

“Te dont believe is oMosts, aacatda les 
‘but I have faith in portents, and pre- 
sentiments, and premonitions.”’ 

He looked grave, and answered so had 
he, and was about to tell me something, 
then checked himself ; I think his imagi- 
nation was with his dead then, and that 
he could have told me of having received 
some warning of the loss that befell 
him. 

«Tam sorry,’’ said he, with a glance at 
the captain, who was on the weather side 
of the deck talking with his wife, «that 
the sailor should have told Captain Burke 
the apparition was like him. These re- 
ports, if there’s good faith in them, catch 
hold of a man’s spirits. The captain’s 
worried. We must avoid the subject in 
his presence.”” 

‘I should not like to be told that I had 
appeared to a person,”’ said I. 

«T don’t know,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ wheth- 
er sailors are more superstitious than oth- 
ers; they’re thought to be so. They can 
plead good reasons. Last night, for ex- 
ample, was fuller of the mysterious and 
the spirit-like than any churchyard scene, 
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however crumbling the church tower, 
however red the color of the moon, with 
a streak of black cloud, like crape, above 
it. The superstitions of the sea are ex- 
traordinary, and some of them beautiful. 
The ancient mariner was a poet.” 

«He talks like one in the poem,”’ said 
I, smiling. 

«Coleridge went to the old sea chron- 
icles for his ideas and imagery,’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Shelvocke gave him the alba- 
tross, and he found his painted ocean and 
the shining, and burning, and wriggling 
things init in old Hawkins. We shall 
never see as they saw then. They came 
with the eyes of children and everything 
was marvelous. But many of the old 
superstitions linger.”’ 

“Js there any particular superstition 
connected with apparitions at sea?”’ 

‘Tam not well read in that subject,”’ 
he answered, laughing. ‘Most of the 
apparitions I have heard about concern 
the coming on and ending of storms— 
mercurial spirits—specters of the ba- 
rometer. The old Jacks swore that the 
Virgin frequently appeared in the height 
of agale; they had but to vow a taper 
and down dropped the wind. There was 
always a gale in the wake of the Flying 
Dutchman.”’ 

«There’s nothing but weather for ap- 
paritions to predict at sea,’’ said I. 

«That wet-faced ghost of last night,’ 
said he, ««reminds me of Lord Byron’s 
tale of a certain ‘captain; his brother, 
who was in India, entered his cabin in 
mid-ocean and lay down in his bunk ; 
when the captain awoke, he found his 
blankets wet through.”’ 

«Perhaps he forgot to close his cabin 
wiudow,”’ said I. 

«« Anyhow,” said Mr. Owen, ‘Captain 
Kidd afterward discovered that his brother 
was drowned at that exact hour of the 
night.” 

«© This is not nice talk for such a morn- 
ing as this,” said I, chilled by a sudden 
return of the uneasy, superstitious feeling. 

« There’s a fine sight coming along 
yonder,’’ cried out Captain Burke just 
then, and he pointed over the weather 
bow with the telescope he had been look- 
ing through. 

I crossed the deck and saw two large 
stars of light on the sea-line almost di- 
rectly ahead. Even whilst I gazed they 
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sensibly enlarged. The sun at this time 
was hanging on the left of them, and his 
radiance was on the water between, flash- 
ing every headlong ridge into silver, and 
silvering the sea-smoke till it flew down 
the wind with the gleam of a silken veil ; 
and beyond this rushing splendor of sil- 
ver seas, softened here and there by the 
shadows of the sailing clouds, hung those 
two glowing stars, steady as though they 
were fixed in the heavens. 

Captain Burke let fall the glass from 
his eye and said to Mr. Owen, «‘ An ocean 
ACCT aay 

“ Yachts.?’’ said the doctor. 

«Bless me, no. Clippers rushing it for 
a wager. If this was the other end of the 
year, they’d probably prove tea-ships. It 
should be a fine sight !”’ he cried, anticipa- 
tion and spirit working his face into 
something.of its old, merry, eager look. 

We were ourselves sailing fast, and the 
two ships were coming along faster per- 
haps by two or three miles in the hour 
than we were going ; in a magically short 
time they were two defined shapes upon 
the bow, about a quarter of a mile apart, 
black spots under brilliant clouds, show- 
ing like shapes of white flame through 
the windy blue dazzle trembling into the 
atmosphere they were coming through. 
The sailors dropped their several tasks to 
look ; the surly mate stared with a fixed, 
devouring leer; all hands, I guessed, | 
understood what they were to see; the 
cook stepped from the galley to the rail. 
In less than half an hour from the mo- 
ment of our sighting them they were 
abreast ; and when they were right abeam 
this one hid the other, so completely were 
they neck and neck. 

By this time our own ship’s number 
was flying at our peak, and now, as they 
came abreast, each having told us by a 
thin tongue of flag that our colors had 
been spelt out, they hoisted their own 
naines. 

«‘An Aberdeen clipper and a Blackwall 
liner,’’ said Captain Burke, reading out 
of a signal-book. ‘Both from an Aus- 
tralian port. A very pretty race, indeed. 
But it’s the spirit of Souchong that puts 
life into that sort of thing.”’ 

Yet, spite of that, I thought the show 
as gallant as anything old ocean ever 
submitted, if it were not a scene of old 
line-of-battle ships in a gale of wind. 
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They opened into six spires of delicate 
shadow and snow-like whiteness; they 
leaned their full and star-like breasts to 
us, the lustrous canvas tapering to an 
apex of cloth that was a very puff of sail, 
wan as some web of cloud near the after- 
noon moon. Every stitch that would 
draw was heaped upon them; they had 
the wind right abeam ; to windward they 
were clothed with studding-sails ; betwixt 
the masts some becalmed wing of fore- 
and-aft canvas would swing in and out 
idly like the pinion of a wounded bird. 
The sight was a marvelous hurry of 
shadows, and flashing lights, and steady 
shining of rounded canvas; and under 
the bows of each a glass-clear sea, arch- 
ing, polished, broke into a very snow- 
storm as far aft as the gangway. 

They passed like clouds, silent and 
beautiful, and I continued to watch them 
until they were glowing astern, dwin- 
dling and dimming, but, as Captain 
Burke declared, neck and neck even 
when they had sunk their courses and 
nothing above the clews of their topsails 
showed on the horizon. 

It was not many days after this that 
we crossed the equator. A pleasant-sail- 
ing wind blew us over the line and failed 
us not until we were almost within the 
polar verge of the southeast trade-wind, 
into which Captain Burke and the 
mate sneaked the ship by careful and 
unwearied attention to every faintest 
breathing that tarnished the surface of 
the long, blue, equatorial heave. Then 
one morning, coming on deck, I found a 
strong wind humming like a concert of 
organs off the port bow, and the vessel with 
her yards fore and aft, breaking through 
a quick-spitting sea, and clouds passing 
like dust over our mastheads. This was 
the first of the southeast trade-wind. 

“Tt’s all right with us now, Miss Ot- 
way,’’ said Captain Burke, as he shook 
me by the hand. ‘‘We’re making a 
straight course for the Horn, and shall 
be putting her nose off for the great 
South Sea presently.” 

But even though he spoke lightly and 
seemed very well satisfied to have taken the 
trade-gale in its strength so young, there 
was the same suggestion of spiritlessness 
in his manner that had been more or less 
visible in him now ever since the sailor 
had told him he had seen his apparition. 
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Though the ghost had not again ap- 
peared, though Mr. Owen, with the hope, 
no doubt, of settling the captain’s spirits, 
had got the seaman to admit that he 
might have been mistaken, that he was 
leaning against the forecastle rail in a 
sort of doze perhaps, when he started and 
saw the thing, which, he avowed, might 
very well have been an illusion of shadow 
and moonlight upon his sleepy vision ; 
it was all one; a weight of dejection had 
come upon the captain’s mind, and ever 
since the night of superstition he had 
ceased to be that merry, arch, humorous 
Irishman who had called upon my father 
and made us laugh almost in the very 
grief of my leave-taking. This was so 
noticeable in him whilst he talked to me 
about the southeast trade-wind, and our 
going for Cape Horn in a bee-line, and 
our first sunny port—full of quaint cos- 
tumes, and pleasant fruit, and queer mer- 
ty-makings—just round the corner, that 
on returning to the cabin some time after- 
wards and finding Mrs. Burke there sew- 
ing, I sat down beside her and talked 
about him. 

‘‘What should there be in this thing, 
nurse, to dispirit your husband after all 
these days, now that the man has as good 
as sworn that he was mistaken ?” 

«Why, my dear, he is an Irishman, 
and they are a superstitious people.’’ 

«©The crew no longer trouble them- 
selves about that ghost?”’ 

«Tdon’t think they do. The boat- 
swain,” said she, laughing, «told my 
husband a man had said that as the ghost 
appeared with a wet face, it must have 
been an Old Stormy.”’ 

«¢ Who's Old Stormy ?”’ said I. 

‘“‘Oh!”’ she answered, still laughing. 
«There’s a well-known windlass song 
called «Old Stormy, He is Dead and 
Gone” 

“Old Stormy wouldn’t be like Captain 
Burke,’’ said I. 

«And that should satisfy him,’’ she 
answered. ‘I doubt that he’s quite the 
thing. These roasting latitudes serve the 
liver cruelly. Then, again, there’s the 
anxiety of command. The tone of the 
mind gets lowered by worry, which a man 
takes asa matter of routine and doesn’t 
heed, though its working in him all the 
same. It'll wear off, I daresay, when the 
weather gets cold.” 
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She talked placidly, going on with her 
work with a comfortable, smiling face. 
She had married too late in life to take 
anxious views of her husband. It’s the 
young wife that frets, I think. Not that 
Mrs. Burke would not have shown her- 
self deeply anxious had her husband been 
ailing in his health; it was his fancies 
she took no notice of ; asmile was enough 
for them. 

It chanced that on this came day there 
occurred an incident that h 1 nearly veri- 
fied the judgment of any ma _ who should 
have accepted the visit of t. 2 apparition 
as amenace. After loitering at the din- 
ner-table in chat, I put on ty hat and 
jacket and followed the capta'u and Mr. 
Owen on deck. It was blowing very 
fresh, and though the sun stu‘l nearly 
centered the heavens we were sa ling un- 
der, the weight of the blast put an edge 
into the feel of it. But it was a glorious, 
invigorating, cordial draft; ani I stood 
for a while with my hand upon the com- 
panion-hood, deeply breathing aiid relish- 
ing to the inmost pulses of my being that 
shouting, musical tide of gale, biue and 
salt, yet sweet as sugar when it came 
charged with the damp of the spray. 

The loose scud was flying off the work- 


ing ridges on the horizon and the ship , 


was bowed to her channels, charging the 
sea-flashes with the forecastle reeling in 
the frequent thickness of foam flying 
athwart. She was carrying all she had 
of plain sail and clearly more than she 
needed, for I had not been five minutes on 
deck when the captain ordered the three 
royals to be clewed up and furled, and 
other sail to be taken in. 

I continued standing at the hatch, 
watching two men on the main-royal yard 
stow the sail there. It was a giddy sight 
. to my girlish eye. Indeed, I had always 
found something wonderful in the agility 
and fearlessness of the crew when.they 
sprang aloft and slid out upon the yards 
and struggled with the canvas that soared 
in huge bladders from their grasp. I 
gazed up at the two fellows, and tried to 
figure the image our ship would make 
viewed from that height, and whilst I was 
picturing a narrow streak of hull rushing 
headlong with a wild play of dazzle on 
either hand of her, and all aslant to her 
trucks, with yardarms pointing skywards 
and stirless canvas thrilling like a thou- 
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sand drums out of the violet hollows, I 
was startled by a loud cry directly over- 
head, and looking up I spied a man in 
the mizzen-top, leaning off with one hand 
upon a shroud and pointing eagerly to 
leewards with the other, whilst he cried: 

««There’s a whole coast of water a-com- 
ing along!” 

I directed my eyes at the lee line of the 
sea, where I saw, nearly at the distance 
of the horizon, but clearly approaching at 
a prodigious rate directly against the wind 
and rushing surge, a wall of water ; it 
was rounding its pouring volume high 
above the level of the sea, and the vast 
bulk of it, stretching north and south, 
blazed with the flashing of the sunlight 
upon the savage leaps and shattering re- 
coils of the surge it was rolling up 
against. Mrs. Burke, losing her wits at 
the sight, shrieked out: 

«Oh, Edward, it will drown us !”’ 

Searcely had she said this when her 
husband, who had taken but one glance 
to leeward, roared out : 

«‘ Hard up, hard up with the helm ! Aft 
to the weather braces. Square away fore 
and aft. Lively, my lads, for Jesus’ 
sake! Ifit takes us abeam, it’ll sink the ° 
ship.”’ e 

He yelled the words and they rang 
through the vessel. The sailors fled to 
the braces ; their practised ears heard in 
the captain's cry the note that signifies at 
sea life or death, though some probably 
did not know what the danger was. The 
gallant little ship answered her helm like 
atacing yacht, and seethed aslant down 
the wind in a semicircle, bowing her 
hawse-pipes into the billow breaking un- 
der her and slowly righting as she brought 
her stern to the breeze, till she was look- 
ing at the long, on-coming, cliff-like 
length of brine with erect spars, rolling 
never, and bowing only as she swept 
toward that wonderful heap of sea. 

It might have been hurling toward us 
at forty miles an hour when we were go- 


‘ing ten, and in a few heartbeats our bows 


were lifting with it. 

«« Hold on, all hands !’’ roared the cap- 
tain from the wheel, which he had grasped 
to help the helmsman. 

«« Hold tightly!’ screamed Mrs. Burke 
to me as we stood together in the com- 
panion. 

Mr. Owen flung himself on his knees 
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behind the mizzenmast. Green, the 
mate, stood at the mizzen-rigging grip- 
ping a belaying-pin. It was as though 
an electric storm was volleying in one 
continuous roar of cloud battery over- 
head. The ship seemed to be thrown 
keel out of water forward. I glanced 
astern at the instant that her bows took 
the first of the slant of that mighty heave 
of sea, and the line of her taffrail was de- 
pressed, like the edge of a spoon afloat in 
a cup, in the crackling whiteness there, 
with Captain Burke and the helmsman 
low down, paleand motionless. The sails 
came in to the mast with a single clap. 
In a breath or two we were on the round- 
ed top of that vast rolling lift of water, 
whose extremities roared to the horizon ; 
the wind was full of the thunder of the 
shock and snap of strong seas stagger- 
ing on the underrun ; in that thrilling 
moment of our being poised atop, the 
whole weight of the wind was upon the 
ship ; through the roar of the roller ran 
the bugling in the rigging, and the low, 
deep humming of the canvas as it strained 
with the blast. 

Then like an arrow down rushed the 
vessel. Oh, that was a frightful moment! 
So steep was the slant that the water 
poured in tons over her bows as she went. 
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I turned sick. I thought she would take 
the valley in a dive and strike clean 
through under the next sea never again 
to rise. Fortunately, the run of the 
mighty roller left the water smooth in its 
wake. The bows sprung buoyant, the 
whole ship seemed to leap with a sort of 
shudder of rejoicing throughout her. 

«Trim sail, the watch,’’ shouted the 
captain, letting go the helm and coming 
forward. ‘Mr. Green, bring the ship 
to her course again. A desperately close 
shave. Had it come from the wind’ard, 
or taken us abeam to leeward, or found us 
a strake or two deeper—”’ 

There was no need for him to finish the 
sentence. He came to the companions 
way. ‘ 

«An ocean hurdle,’’ said he, still very 
pale, and watching the wheel as the man 
revolved the spokes to bring the ship to. 

‘“What was it, Edward?’ cried his 
wife. 

«(A roller,” said he. «I hope there 
may not be another.’’ He looked to lee- 
ward. ‘One of those volcanic jokes or 
hurricane survivals which try periodically 
to swamp Ascension and St. Helena. 
Help Miss Otway below, Mary, and give 
her a little drop of wine and take a nip 
yourself.’’ 


(To be continued.) 
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ANCING is as old as the 
world: the Indians, the 
Persians, the Egyptians, the 
Jews danced ; Amphyon, Ur- 
pheus, King David danced ; 
the Greeks performed dances 
in the interludes of their trag- 
edies; Cleopatra herself fig- 
ured in the chorographic tab- 
leaux ; Socrates taught Aspa- 
sia to dance. 

The ballet, properly speak- 
ing, that is, the figured dance 
executed by several persons 
on a stage, accompanied by 
pantomime which represents 
a tragic, comic, or allegoric 
action, is of more recent in- 
vention. It is to Italy that 
we owe this variety of the 
dance. The first ballet was 
danced in that country in 
1489, on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Duke of Milan with Isa- 
bel of Aragon. A century later, the fash- 
ion of the ballet was introduced into 
France by a favorite of Queen Catherine 
de’ Medici, a 
Piedmontese 
named Balta- 
zarini, who 
caused to be 
represented 
on the occa- 
sion of the 
marriage of 
the Duc de 
Joyeuse and 
Marguerite 
de Vaude- 
mont, the bal- 
letmortme’ Grits 
ce,’”’ of which 
he was the 
author, and 
which sur- 
passed in 
beauty and 
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splendor anything that can be imagined. 
The statement of the expenses of this 
spectacle shows that its cost reached the 
exorbitant sum of three million, six hun- 
dred thousand francs. 

For a very long time, however, this 
amusement was not enjoyed by the pub- 
lic, and remained the exclusive appanage 
of kings, princes, and great lords. So 
the ballet was quite different from that 
which we see to-day in its final and defi- 
nite form. 

The ballet —called court ballet — was 
composed of entrées and recitals. In the 
entrées a certain number of persons ad- 
vanced on the stage, and represented by 
their expression, their costume, their ges- 
tures, and their dances an action, forming 
a sort of little drama, comic or serious, 
without words. Programs were distrib- 
uted among the spectators, explaining 
briefly the subject of these entrées. The 
recitals were pieces spoken or sung, at the 
opening of the ballet or of each of its parts, 


by persons not dancers. The performance 
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concluded with the grand ballet, in which 
all the actors appeared with black masks 
over their faces, their heads adorned with 
aigrets and plumes, their bodies covered 
with garments glittering with spangles 
and with silver and gold foil. 

A great number of ballets of this sort 
were danced at the court of Henry Iv. 
His grave minister, the Duc de Sully, di- 
rected them in per- 
son, his skull- cap 
on his head, and a 
great baton in his 
IngwnGl, JES Eyyeidl 
danced sometimes, 
and went through 
the steps which the 
sister of the king 
had taught him. 
All these dances 
were of a clownish 
nature, a sort of re- 
flection of the gro- 
tesque masquerades 
of carnival days, 
and differed from 
these only in the 
pomp by which 
they were charac- 
terized. 

Under Louis x11. 
the character of the 
court ballets re- 
mained the same. 
Following the ex- 
ample of Sully, 
Cardinal Richelieu 
often appeared in 
them Inrone of 
these ballets he per- 
sonified the world ; 
he had for coiffure 
Mount Olympus, 
for garments a map 
on which France 
was placed at the 
breast, Germany at 
the girdle, Italy on one arm, Spain on 
one leg, while on the back was repre- 
sented the unknown parts of the world. 

Not until the reign of Louis xtv. do 
we see the ballet, under the combined in- 
fluence of progress and taste, attempting 
a new flight. The king was young and 
passionately fond of dancing; moreover, 
his minister, Cardinal Mazarin, who was 
of Italian birth, asked nothing better 
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than to establish at the court the royal 
entertainments of which he had been the 
witness, during his youth, in his own 
country. Italian influence made itself 
felt immediately in the amusements of the 
Louvre and the Palais Royal: the buf- 
fooneries and masquerades disappeared ; 
the ballets were no longer extravagant 
and grotesque inventions, a collection of 
incoherences and 
puerilities, asin the 
preceding reign. 
Special pains were 
taken to give splen- 
dor to the costumes 
and decorations, to 
perfect the mechan- 
ism, and to arrange 
the mise en scéne. 

One of the first 
important ballets 
danced at the court 
was that of Cas- 
sandra, the words 
for which were 
composed by the 
poet Benserade, 
and in which, on 
the 26th of Febru- 
ary, 1651, King 
Louis XIv., aged 
thirteen, made his 
début as a dancer. 
Following his ex- 
ample, all the great 
lords of France 
danced with him in 
the numerous bal- 
lets which were pro- 
duced before 1670. 
Among others 
should be men- 
tioned the «Ballet 
deM las IN atm 
which the king ap- 
peared as the sun, 
glowing with light; 
that of «Les Noces de Thetis et de Pele- 
us,’’ in the final entrée of which Louis 
XIv. figured as Apollo, his head covered 
with enormous plumes and his breast with 
a tight-fitting cuirass with tonnelets. 

At the same time, the liking which he 
had for the dramas of Moliére inspired 
him with the idea of asking the great 
comedian to add to his plays ballets of a 
pompous and mythological sort, such as 
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he loved and in which he could figure. 
To please the king, Moliére composed the 
divertissements of «‘Le Mariage Forcé,”’ 
«Tes Facheux,’’ ‘‘ La Princesse d’ Elide,”’ 
“«T?Amour Médecin,’’ ««M.de Pourceaug- 
nac,”’ in which the king appeared as 
usual in costumes blazing with gold and 
jewels. This new variety has been called 
the Comedy Ballet. It was no longer, as 
under Louis x11., a complete whole, com- 
posing a performance in itself, but the 
accessory of a féte, the complement of a 
comedy ; it was a survival of the former 
grand ballet in which all the actors per- 
formed dances together. 

After 1670, on account of an uncom- 
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plimentary allusion made by Racine in 
his tragedy <‘ Britannicus,’’ recalling 
the rdle played by Nero in the Roman 
circus, Louis no longer appeared in the 
ballets. But he did not on this account 
lose his taste for chorographic spectacles, 
and he continued to have them repre- 
sented at court. But from this time the 
ballet enters on a period of decadence. 
The foundation of the opera in 1669 con- 
tributed also to the transformation, mak- 
ing of an exhibition hitherto private and 
aristocratic, a public and popular enter- 
tainment. In passing over to the opera, 
dancing, which was the principal and 
essential feature of the ballet, was rele- 
gated to second place; it necessarily be- 
came subordinate to singing, and was 
now only an interlude. ‘Les Tétes de 
Bacchus et de l’Amour’’ is the type of 
the seventeenth century opera ballet. It 
is in this form that it survives in modern 
grand operas such as ‘The Prophet,” 
««Williain Tell,’’ «‘ The Jewess,”’ in féeries 
and spectacular pieces. 

It was not until the eighteenth century, 
under the celebrated ballet-master No- 
verre, that the ballet, properly speaking, 
introduced the musical pantomime, in 
which the action is represented by gestures 
and combinations of dances and figures. 
The ballet thus becomes a_ veritable 
drama, complete in itself, toward whose 
perfection, plastic beauty, poetry, paint- 
ing, music, the dance, machinery, illu- 
mination, everything, in a word, except 
speech and song, contribute. Such are, 


mies in our own day, the well-known bal- 
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_. Source,” «La Korizane,” «La Fa- 
randole,’’ «‘ La Maladetta,’’ etc., danced 
at the Paris Grand Opera, at the Milan 
Scala, or on special stages. 

In order to become what it is to-day, 
that is to say, a spectacle which delights 
at the same time both eye and ear, the 
ballet has not merely sustained the modi- 
fications in form which we have just 
enumerated. It has been also the object 
of important modifications in the matter 
of execution and mise en scéne. 

The most important of all was the in- 
troduction of the feminine element into 
the personnel of the ballet. 

So long as the ballets had been only a 
chorographic diversion for the fétes of the 
court, ladies had danced in them. Usder 
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Louis xiv. the princesses had set the ex- 
ample. Madame la Dauphine, the Coun- 
tess of Soissons, Mlle. de Nemours, the 
Duchess of Créqui, in a word, all the il- 
iustrious women of France 
had figured in the court bal- 
lets. But never had they 
gone so far as to appear in 
the ballets at the theater, 
and never had any profes- 
sional danseuse been seen 
among the courtier - artists. 
A single exception is to be 
noted : the celebrated comé- 
dienne, Du Parc, danced 
with King Louis xiv. in the 
ballet of “Le Mariage 
Forcé.’’ But it should be 
added that she was not a 
danseuse, but a comédienne, 
and that among other per- 
sonal attractions, says the 
chronicle, she ‘faisait des 
cabrioles admirables.”’ 

From the time when bal- 
lets became scenic exercises 
and public spectacles, no 
woman had danced in them. 
Their réles were filled at 
court by the younger and 
more slender courtiers; at 
the theater, by men who, 
masked and dressed as 
women, their forms rounded 
by art and by cotton, played 
indifferently nymphs, dry- 
ads, bacchantes, shepherd- 
esses, goddesses, and furies. 

It was not till the 21st of 
January, 1681, that some 
ladies of the court, with the 
Dauphine at their head, 
made bold to dance at the 
theater of the Chateau de St. 
Germain the ballet of «Le 
Triomphe de 1’ Amour.’’ This innova- 
tion soon bore its fruits, and when, on 
the 16th of the following May, there ap- 
peared in the same ballet four profes- 
sional danseuses, among them Mlle. La- 
fontaine, who won on the very first night 
the title of «‘Queen of the Dance,’’ there 
was almost a revolution in theatrical art. 

Naturally, the introduction of women 
-as dancers upon the stage led, little by 
little, to the almost complete disappear- 
ance of men, whose réle had at first been 
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so important. Even in the eighteenth 
century, though the names of Noverre, 
Gardel, Vestris, and Douberval may be 
cited, the ballerinas supplanted them— 
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unfortunately ; for to this we may at- 
tribute the decadence of the dance. This 
remark applies to Italy also; there, too, 
the danseur disappeared. A woman, do 
what she may, can never become so good 
an instructor as a man. If he is aban- 
doned by the public, he will become dis- 
couraged, and will take no more pupils. 
The danseurs above-mentioned were es- 
pecially well known for having been danc- 
ing teachers, incomparable maitres de 
ballets, for having themselves composed 
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cate his own personal- 
ity, and to give effect 
to the graces and tal- 
ent of his partners, 
whose agility and 
lightness are often 
dtievon ly tom eine 
strength of his arnis. 

The advent of the 
danseuses had an- 
other consequence, 
not less important: 
the complete transfor- 
mation of ballet cos- 
tuimes. 

In the old ballets 
the costumes were as 
conspicuous for their 
richness as for their 
absurdity. In the 
eighteenth century 
actresses and dan- 
seuses sought, above 
all, to conform to the 
fashions of the day; 
they generally wore 
court robes, with 
hoop - petticoats, ton- 
nelets, farthingales, 
and enormous plumed 
hats, powdered their 


the librettos and the music for numerous 
divertissements, and for having especi- 
ally busied themselves with perfecting 
and modernizing the chorographie art. 
In our own day, danseurs, we may 


almost say, no longer exist. Curiously 
enough, while in former times men 
danced the parts of women, women now 
dance the parts of men. Not only is 
it difficult to find men entirely well- 
formed, and who would not suffer too 
much beside the more graceful attrac- 
tions of the danseuses ; but since, for the 
spectators, the artist is forgotten in the 
woman, and the public applauds beau- 
ty more than talent, it is not satis- 
fied by the mere talent of the danseur, 
however great it may be. So, nine times 
out of ten, the danseur is replaced by a 
mere lay figure; if it is really a danseur 
that appears, his réle is simply to abdi- 


hair, and covered their 
faces with patches. 
They disdained the 
costumes which the 
administration fur- 
nished them ; they had superb costumes 
made at their own expense, and accord- 
ing to their own taste, in order to make a 
more brilliant display in the eyes of their 
adinirers and of their rivals. As for the 
roles they played—queen or shepherdess, 
waiting-maid or princess—they gave lit- 
tle thought to these. Even at the Grand 
Opera of Paris, figurantes in mourning 
costume were to be seen in the midst of 
sparkling dryads and dazzling nereids. 
Mile. Camargo, who made her début at 
the Opera in 1726, was the promoter of all 
the reforms which were to end in the es- 
tablishment of the modern ballet costume. 
In consequence of an accident experi- 
enced by a danseuse, whose skirts and 
hoop-petticoats were one evening caught 
on a window-frame, she first provided 
herself with a calecon. This calecon, 
being quite ungraceful, was subsequently 
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replaced by the maillot. The modesty of 
to-day has caused the addition of the 
tutu, a little skirt over which the other 
skirts are placed. 

Their number varies from five to ten, 
but certain danseuses have sometimes 
worn fifteen or sixteen. Mlle. Camargo 
was, moreover, one of the most famous 
danseuses of the opera. She at first took 
only a subordinate part ; but one evening, 
when a danseuse failed to make her en- 
trée, she darted forth upon 
the stage and improvised a 
step which roused the en- 
thusiasm of the spectators to 
the highest pitch. Never had 
such applause greeted a dé- 
butante. She was the talk 
of the salons, poets and 
chroniclers celebrated her 
praise in verse and prose, 
and all the new fashions bore 
her name. Jt is certain that 
she had great grace and orig- 
inality, and was faultlessly 
beautiful. 

Mile. Sallé, her rival, car- 
ried the reform further : she 
wished to abolish the hoop- 
petticoats, but she encoun- 
tered only ill-will and disre- 
gard. So she left the Opera 
to dance at Covent Garden, 
in London, in the two ballets 
of «Pygmalion ’’ and « Ari- 
adne,’’? where she appeared 
without hoop-petticoats, 
with no ornament on her 
head, and wearing, beside 
her corset and her short 
skirt, a simple muslin robe. 
Her success was so great 
that, at a benefit perform- 
ance, seats in the house were 
taken by force, and a hail of 
guineas wrapped in bank- 
notes fell upon the stage, the 
receipts being over £ 8000. 

This triumph opened to her 
anew the doors of the Opera, 
when, under her influence, Vestris, the 
Gardel brothers, and, above all, Noverre 
carried out her reforms. 

Up to this time, dancers and pantomim- 
ists had their faces concealed by masks, 
which took from the action a great part 
of its interest, since the expression of the 
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face was absent. Vestris first abandoned 
the mask in acting pantomimes, and kept 
it only for dances. Noverre and Gardel 
abandoned it entirely. For the first time, 
in 1772, Gardel appeared in the ballet of 
«« Castor and Pollux’’ with uncovered face 
and without peruke. 

It remained only to substitute for the 
long skirt, falling to the calf of the leg, 
the small short skirt reaching only to the 
knee. This last reform came from Italy 
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in the middle of the century. In 1827, 
Taglioni danced again in a robe that came 
down to the ankle. 

From the successive modifications in 
the costume of danseurs, and especially 
of danseuses, has resulted a considerable 
improvement in the art of dancing. With 
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the garments worn before our century, it 
was impossible to execute cabrioles en- 
levées en altitude or en arabesques. For 
these the costume of the danseuse must, 
while fitting the body, leave it entire free- 
dom of movement. ‘The long petticoats 
fulfilled exactly the contrary conditions, 
and the danseuses of former times made 
use more of their bodies and arms, neg- 
lecting the play of the legs, which they 
considered a secondary element in their 
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dance. In the last century, the different 
roles were distributed among the dancers. 
In our day, all these devolve upon one 
dancer par excellence. 

And yet, what a galaxy of women cele- 
brated for their beauty and talent the 
annals of the dance contain! After Mlle. 
Lafontaine, after Camargo, and Sallé, of 
whom we have spoken, the most illustri- 
ous of all was certainly Mlle. Guimard, 
«delight personified,’ who represented 
alone the Three 
Graces, as her con- 
temporaries said. 
The rival of Queen 
Marie Antoinette, 
who copied her cos- 
tumes, she vied in 
magnificence with 
thie eke ine hice 
splendid mansion in 
the Rue de la Chaus- 
sée d’ Antin, deco- 
rated by Fragonard, 
and in her country- 
house at Pantin. 

In both of these 
houses she had a 
theater constructed, 
and it was on the 
stage at Pantin that 
she danced with 
Douberval, the fa- 
mous fricassée, 
which Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoi- 
nette wished to see 
performed, and 
which brought to 
the danseuse a pen- 
sion of six thou- 
sand livres. Her dé- 
but at the Opera, in 
1762, made a sensa- 
tion. She danced 
only petits pas, but 


art. But it is precisely these steps—the 
pirouettes and entrechats—in which the 
danseuses of our day show themselves 
so much superior to the interpreters of the 
last century, and which constitute the 
charm of the modern ballet. 

We must admit that the habit of attrib- 
uting a superiority to the things of the 
past is not justified in the case of the 


her movements 
were so graceful 
that the public preferred her to every 
other dancer. The dress which she wore 
in the ballet of «Jason et Médée,”’ in 
1771, so charmed all the fashionables of 
Paris, that from that time all wished to 
have «Guimard dresses.’”’ With exag- 
gerated coquetry, she had found the 
means of not growing old. Every morn- 
ing she placed herself before her mirror, 
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and, with the aid of a por- 
trait, which she had painted 
at the time of her début, made 
her face of thirty, forty, or fifty 
years the face of twenty again. 
At the age of sixty-four, at 
the solicitations of intimate 
friends, she consented to give 
for them alone a last perfor- 
mance. On this occasion she 
had the curtain of her theater 
so lowered that her head and 
shoulders were concealed, and 
it was impossible for the spec- 
tators to see anything but her 
legs, whose agility and deli- 
cate form time had spared. 

Afterward came Mlle. Big- 
ottini, then la Montessa, who 
wielded the scepter of the 
dance until 1827. It was then 
seized by Marie Taglioni, 
whose name alone represents 
a whole school of dancing. At 
Paris, at Munich, at St. Peters- 
burg, everywhere, her pres- 
ence was greeted with enthu- 
siasm. Women of society 
never wearied of admiring 
her, so graceful and in such 
-good taste was her danse bal- 
ancée. Her leg was like that 
of Diana, her bust was short and narrow, 
her arms very long, and no one among her 
companions could vie with her in distinc- 
tion, But soon a rival to the chaste and 
airy grande danse, which she personified, 
appeared in that school of finished and 
voluptuous grace recalled by the name of 
Fanny Elssler. 

Fanny Elssler already enjoyed a certain 
reputation in London, but was as yet un- 
known in France, when Dr. Véron, then 
Director of the Paris Opera, made the 
journey to London specially to offer her 
and her sister Theresa an engagement. 
He proposed forty thousand francs a 
year, invited them, with a distinguished 
company, to dine at Clarendon’s hotel, 
and at dessert had them choose from a 
tray containing jewels and diamonds to 
the value of two hundred thousand 
francs, the one that they preferred. They 
finally accepted, and, Feb. 19, 1834, 
Fanny Elssler made her début in the bal- 
let of «The Tempest.’ The public was 
dazzled by her beauty and by the ele- 
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gance of her person. She danced with a 
saucy and provoking grace that bore no 
resemblance to the classic style of Tag- 
lioni. Her dance, called «‘ Lactée,’’ did 
not consist of long bounds, but of little, 
rapid steps, correct, close, continuous, but 
well defined. In the ballet of ‘ Griséli- 
dis,’ she created the step of the ‘“ca- 
chucha,’’ which provoked indescribable 
enthusiasm. The audiences, the papers, 
and the public divided themselves into 
two camps, and a veritable war broke 
out between Fanny Elssler and Taglioni. 
The latter soon retired from the Opera to 
become premiére danseuse at the St, 
Petersburg Imperial Theater, while four 
years later, in 1840, her fortunate rival, 
distanced in turn by Carlotta Grisi, be- 
took herself to America, and there re- 
newed her early triumphs. After Car- 
lotta Grisi, we should mention Francesca 
Cerito, whose début had taken place at 
the Scala, in Milan, and who owes her 
success to the famous pas de quatre, 
which she danced in London in company 
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with Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, and Lu- 
cille Grahu. No one carried farther than 
Cerito the love of her art. In order to 
preserve the graceful outline of her knees, 
she always slept in a certain position, 
with her feet strapped to the bed-post. 

La Rosati, Amelia Ferrars, Emma 
Livry, and Pauline Duvernay finish this 
brilliant catalogue of dancers. The last- 
named deserves special mention; not 
only was she one of the most beautiful 
women imaginable, but she is said to 
have been the only danseuse who was 
intellectual. When she retired from the 
theater she married a rich Englishman, 
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Mr. Stephens, and quite recently the 
papers announced her death, recalling 
that it was she who endowed the city of 
Cambridge with a Catholic cathedral, the 
construction of which cost her more than 
£ 140,000. 

For that matter it 1s not necessary to 
say that many of the stars of the ballet 
have made great marriages, both from a 
financial and social point of view. There 
is in the library of the Opera a book, not 
asmall one by any means, compiled by 
anold habitué, which might be called the 
libre d’oro of the dance, and which may 
justly encourage ambitious débutantes, 
when they read in those annals how near- 
ly some of their sisters have approached 
the steps of the throne through marriage. 

The danseuses of to-day are far from 
yielding the palm to their predecessors. 
All countries where the ballet flourishes 
produce them, but the Paris Opera after 
all, with the Scala of Milan, is the nur- 
sery of true danseuses, of those who per- 
petuate the great artistic traditions. The 
limits of this article do not permit us to 
enter into numerous details with regard 
to them; let it suffice us to mention, 
hastily : Leontine Beaugrand, whose mar- 
velous feet seem never to touch the floor, 
so much delicacy does she put into the 
slightest movement; Rita Sangalli, a 
great artist in every sense of the word, 
an excellent pantomimist, a danseuse of 
the first order ; Laure Fouta, the most 1ii- 
lustrious representative of the classic 
dance, that Taglioni had made the fash- 
ion ; Fatou, inimitable in the grace with 
which she executed entrechats; Julia 
Subra, one of the finest artists who has 
ever shone in the firmament of the Opera. 
I pass over their peers, since I have men- 
tioned neither Zina Mezante, nor Eugenie 
Fione, nor Chabot, nor Marie Saulaville, 
whom no one can forget; and besides 
these principal dancers belonging to the 
Paris Opera: la Coralli, la Lucci, la Cor- 
nalba, Miss Flindt, the graceful Ameri- 
can, del’ Erva, and Rathner, the first star 
at Berlin, the second at Vienna. 

Unfortunately, though the dancing- 
school of the Opera still furnishes a per- 
sonnel for which other countries envy 
France, the role of the grande danseuse 
is slowly passing away. Indeed, one 
might venture to say that if the direc- 
tors of the subsidized theaters do not 
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make the sacrifices 
necessary to bring 
about reforms, with- 
in ten years dan- 
seuses and artistes, 
properly speaking, 
will no longer exist. 

Indeed, the ballet 
of the French school, 
in which music and 
the dance hold the 
first place, and the 
decorative combina- 
tions are of minor 
importance, has been 
greatly encroached 
upon by the ballet of 
the Italian school. 
In the Italian ballets 
special effort is made 
to catch the eye by 
great mass effects, 
with colored cos- 
tumes rendered more 


dazzling by the brilliancy of thousands 


of electric lights. 


It is doubtless necessary that the bal- 
let should profit by the immense progress 
realized within half a century in the art 
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of arranging the 
mise en scéne. The 
HUCK GHDIENE lore 
charming, the cos- 
tumes new and 
strange, the decora- 
tions manifold. But 
above all, the ballet 
should bring into re- 
lief the charms of the 
woman and the qual- 
ities of the danseuse. 
To substitute, ac- 
cording to the new 
fashion, great choro- 
graphic manceuvers 
and transformations, 
and battalions of 
dancers, with beauti- 
ful steps, light and 
sure, for the delicate 
and spirituelle mu- 
sic, for the simplicity 
of the methods of the 


French dance is to transform the ballet in- 


to a mere spectacle; it is to go backward 
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several centuries. 
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The ballet ought not 
to address the eyes and the senses alone, 
but also the mind and the heart. 
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FINNY PROTEGES OF UNCLE SAM. 


By CHARLES B. HUDSON. 


lO the average taxpayer 
the beneficence of 
this great govern- 
ment is not always 


quires more or less 
ofa dissertation on 
political economy 
and sociology to 
make it appreci- 
ated, and even this, if he should chance to 
be a social reformer, is likely to lead to an 
altercation. But there is one bureau whose 
benefits can be felt daily, and at that most 
sensitive ganglion of the family and social 
organization—the dinner-table. No Amer- 
ican citizen should sit in the presence of 
a broiled trout, a codfish-ball, or a planked 
shad without a feeling of gratitude to his 
country, and no good citizen will be so 
situated without at least a shade of this 
emotion when he learns the extent of his 
indebtedness to his country for the op- 
portunity of enjoying them. 


tated blew tere 


«« The product of the shad fishery is to- 
day as much the subject of artificial con- 
trol as the corn crop,’’ was a recent 
remark by the Hon. Marshall McDonala, 
the United States Commissioner of Fish 
and Fisheries, and no other statement of 
equal brevity could convey a better idea 
of the scope of the work of his office. It 
would apply with nearly equal force to 
several other species of American food 
fishes, notably the whitefish of the Great 
Lakes and the salmon of the Pacific coast, 
both of which have been saved from near- 
ly complete destruction, so far as their 
commercial importance is concerned, by 
the Fish Commission. Through the ef- 
forts of this bureau hundreds of streams 
throughout the country which had been 
rendered practically barren by reckless 
overfishing, have been restocked and re- 
stored to a condition of productiveness, 
often very much greater than had ever 
before been known. 

One of the earliest efforts in the line 
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of the restoration of exhausted fishing- 
grounds concerned the inshore cod-fish- 
ing of the New England coast. In colo- 
nial days every arm of the sea was teem- 
ing with cod, and furnished an invaluable 
supply of food to our ancestors, almost at 
theirdoors. For generations, however, this 
source bad been exhausted, and until the 
Fish Commission commenced the artificial 
propagation of this species, there was no 
hope of its being revived. The results of 
this work, however, have surpassed the 
expectations, and millions of young and 
half-grown cod have appeared in their 
long-deserted haunts and in waters where 
they had never before been known. But 
facts of this kind can best be shown by 
statistics, in which we will indulge, toa 
very limited extent, later on. For the 
present, we will concern ourselves wich 
methods which are more interesting than 
figures, and, as a representative of the 
many species of fishes over which Uncle 
Sam has become guardian, we will con- 
sider the shad—the Potomac shad, as he 
is nearest headquarters, his surroundings 
are so thoroughly picturesque, and he is, 
in so many respects, so worthy an ex- 
ample. 

Sixteen miles down the Potomac from 
the Capitol, nearly opposite Mount Ver- 
non, and almost under the obsolete but still 
frowning smooth-bores of old Fort Wash- 
ington, is the Bryan’s Point Fish Commiis- 
sion station. A line of tents on the grassy 
banks, with the national colors floating 
overhead, give the place a martial aspect, 
but this is negatived by 
the character of the ac- 
tivity onthe beach. The 
place is an old fishing 
shore, leased by the 
Commission pending 
the possible establish- 
ment of a permanent 
station at some future 
time, and a great deal ot 
the primitive interest 
and beauty of old build- 
ings and service-worn 
capstans still clings 
about, making it, in this 
respect, a contrast to the 
typical station, which is 
spick and span, and 
thoroughly modern. 
But it loses nothing by 
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reason of this, and on a quiet May morn- 
ing, when the seine is being hauled, it 
is an exceedingly delightful and inter- 
esting spot. The Maryland hills are cov- 
ered with new foliage of a hundred shades 
of green, a background for the tents, the 
white pump-house, and hatchery, and 
the old boat-house and _ seine-haulers’ 
quarters. An occasional market sloop, or 
a pungy, floats lazily past on the tide or 
comes to anchor near by to wait for the 
seine-haul. The long reflections waver- 
ing out from the shore are broken into a 
thousand dancing fragments by the oars 
of the seine-boat as it dashes away from 
the capstan farthest up the river, with 
the net paying out from the stern, then 
settle again into indolence as the rattle 
of the oar-locks grows faint in the dis- 
tance. 

Far out and well up against the stream 


they row, tracing with a dotted line of 


corks the vast semicircle 
they traverse, until it 
brings them in again at 
the lower capstan some 
hundred yards below 
the point from which 
they started. The men 
tuinble out into the wa- 
ter, thigh deep, and wade 
ashore and make fast the 
hauling - line to the cap- 
stan, which is straight- 
way started up. Round 
and round go the weary- 
looking horses which 
are only lazy, trotting 
ten steps while the 
driver plies the lash, 
then walking fifteen 
while he chaffs a group 
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of gaily-clad colored girls from back 
in the country. Shortly, at the upper 
capstan, the sho12-end of the great net 
comes in; then boot-tops are hauled up, 
and all hands wade out and lay hold. 
Long lines—quarter-lines they are called 
—have been made fast to the seine far 
out in the river and are wound in while 
the men are hauling. Slowly the space 
within the long line of corks is narrowed 
as the net comes in, until at last the agi- 
tated water and the occasional silvery 
gleam of a jumping fish tells of the trepi- 
dation within its confines. The men 
gather in closely, now, and the fish are 
bunched up, a glittering mass of living, 
iridescent silver, inimitable by art, inde- 
scribable by words, combining at once the 
beauties of burnished metal, of pearls, of 
diamonds, and of sunlight. These quali- 
ties are lost to the captors, however, and 
the fish are quickly transferred by dip 
nets from the seine into the lighter, 
where they are sorted. 

As soon as the herring and shad are 
separated, the latter are overhauled for 
those which are ready to spawn, and it is 
at this point that Uncle Sam assumes the 
role of guardian. The condition of the 
fish is readily determined by the spawn- 
taker by a gentle pressure on the body, 
seizing her firmly with the left hand, with 
her head held under the arm. If it be 
found that the eggs flow readily, they are 
gently squeezed out into a pan, by repeat- 
edly passing the right hand downward 
from the region of the pectoral fins, press- 
ing the abdomen moder- 
ately between the thumb 
and fingers—and about 
forty thousand embryo 
shad become protégés of 
the government of the 
UnmutediSitavesmtosbe 
cherished and cared for 
until old enough to as- 
sume the responsibilities 
of an independent exist- 
ence. The eggs from two 
fishes are put together in 
a pan, then two or three 
adult males are selected, 
and the milt is taken 
from these by much the 
same nianner of manip- 
ulation and scattered 
over the eggs. Water is 
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added, and the pan is gently agitated to 
insure a proper mingling, and in a sur- 
prisingly short time the evidences of 
success are unmistakable. 

In four or five minutes, at most, if the 
conditions are favorable, the eggs have 
swollen perceptibly, and the contents of 
several pans are put together in a larger 
one. As soon as all the available spawn 
is taken, the eggs are carefully washed 
by adding and pouring off fresh water, 
then carried ashore and placed in the 
hatching -jars for partial development 
and hardening. Thirty-six hours are 
enough to render them sufficiently tough 
to bear transportation to the Central 
Station at Washington, where the hatch- 
ing is completed. In the meantime, they 
have been joined by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and often millions, of others. For 
many miles below Washington every spot 
of the river adapted to seine-fishing is 
swept at ebb-tide, the banks are dotted 
with the camps of the gill-net fishermen, 
and hundreds of trap nets bar the way of 
the unfortunate fish. Each day during 
the fishing season a steam-launch leaves 
the station at Bryan’s Point with seven 
small boats in tow, which are to be dropped 
at intervals of two or three miles down 
the river. Each of these boats is provided 
with pans, dippers, and small tubs for 
handling the spawn, and manned by one 
or two spawn-takers who visit the fish- 
ing shores, and gill nets to secure the 
eggs, for which the proprietor of the net 


is paid by the Fish Commission twenty 


cents a thousand. 
Having secured all the 
spawn that is to be taken 
on that tide, the boats lie 
in wait for the return of 
the launch, and are towed 
back to the station, where 
the eggs are taken care of 
’ and counted, and a care- 
ful record kept of the 
“number procured from 
-each net. Sometimes 
- the nuinber thus taken in 
' one day will be as high 
as eight millions—no 
easy matter to count, 
were the counting act- 
ually done, but a suffi- 
ciently accurate estimate 
is made by measuring the 
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depth of the eggs in the jars, it 
having been determined before- 
hand just how many occupy a 
given space. After a day anda 
half in the jars at Bryan’s Point, 
the eggs, which when fresh-laid a 
fall of rain would have destroyed 
by rupturing the delicate shell- 
membrane, have become strong 
enough for packing on the trays 
for shipment. The shipping tray is sim- 
ply a light wooden frame, eighteen inches 
square, across the bottom of which is 
stretched a netting of wire. Over this is 
laid a wet cotton cloth, and the eggs are 
carefully dipped from the pan into which 
they have been emptied from the jars, and 
spread out in two layers. The trays are 
stacked one upon another, then the whole 
is enveloped in another wet cloth and se- 
curely strapped together ready for trans- 
portation. Thus packed, the eggs will 
live for two or three days, ample time for 
shipment for considerable distance, and 
need only be kept moderately wet and 
cool. Arriving at the Central Station 
at Washington, the eggs are washed 
from the trays into the hatching -jars 
again, and these are immediately put in 
operation. 

The hatching apparatus, which is the 
invention of the present Commiissioner, is 
the result of a long series of experiments, 
and is at once simple, ingenious, and 
effective. It consists of a cylindrical 
glass vessel with a hemispherical bottom, 
known as the McDonald Universal Hatch- 
ing-Jar, provided with a screw top, with 
apertures for the admission of two glass 
tubes, one to supply the eggs with a con- 
stant flow of water, the other to carry off 
the overflow, and a small tank or aqua- 
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rium for the reception of the young shad 
as they arehatched. The supply tube ex- 
tends to the bottom of the jar, and the 
water rising to the exit at the top, keeps 
the mass of eggs in constant circulation, 
in what has been best described as a 
‘boiling motion,’’ bringing each egg in 
succession to the top. It is a quality of 
dead eggs that once having reached the 
top of the mass they will not again min- 
gle with the others, so that they gradu- 
ally accumulate in the upper part of the 
jar, whence they are removed by simply 
pushing down the exit tube until they are 
carried off with the overflow. This is 
one of the distinctive and most valuable 
features of the McDonald jar, for in other 
apparatus the eggs have to be picked over 
and the dead ones removed by hand. 
Eight or twelve of the jars are arranged 
round one tank and furnished with water 
from the general supply pipe at the rate 
of about two quarts per minute. Each 
one holds six quarts and has a capacity of 
over one hundred thousand eggs, though 
usually operated with about eighty-five 
thousand. 

So transparent is the egg, and so rapid 
is the development of the embryo, when 
once started, that the whole series of 
changes may be observed in the one indi- 
vidual, until it rends the delicate mem- 
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brane and escapes into the world, a fish. 

A fresh-laid shad egg is irregularly 
spherical in form, as represented in Fig. 
I, surrounded by a very much wrinkled 
shell-membrane, and in color is a pale 
amber. Immediately after fertilization, 
the membrane is rapidly distended to 
about seven times its original size by the 
absorption of water, and the wrinkles dis- 
appear. The egg is then about an eighth 
of an inch in diameter, and within can 
be seen the vitellus or yolk, surrounded 
by a delicate envelop of germinal matter, 
called the cortical layer. Ina very few 
moments this envelop is thickened on 
one side by the concentration of its ma- 
terial, and at the end of half an hour, what 
is called the blastodise is formed, as rep- 
resented at a, Fig. 2. This is a discoid 
protuberance composed of very delicate 
and minute germi- 
ol CSI, iat wave 
course of an hour 
and a half this disc 
commences to un- 
dergo a series of di- 
visions into numer- 
ous minute spheres 
in the formation of 
what is known as the 
“mulberry mass,”’ 
or blastula, a phe- - 
nomenon universal- 
ly attendant upon 
the development of 
all ova of whatever 
kind. This stage is 
represented in sec- 
tion in Fig. 3. This 
segmentation complete, the blastodise 
gradually spreads, so as to partially en- 
velop the yolk, and its elements become 
separated into two layers: the upper, 
marked ¢, Fig. 4, called the epiblast or 
nervous layer, from which are developed 
the bones, muscles, brain, and nerves, 
and the lower, called the hypoblast or 
vegetative layer, marked 4 in the same 
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Fig. 3/section) 
figure, from which the viscera, etc., are 
formed. 

Shortly, at one side of the spreading 
blastodisc, the first trace of the embryo 
appears in a swelling at the point marked 
ain Fig.5. This lengt. ons rapidly, and 
a little later the embryo is quite distinct- 
ly outlined, as in Fig.6. At this period 
the rudimentary eyes, the first of the 
sense organs to be developed, are visible 
as two bright, elongated thickenings of 
the epiblast. Very soon the tail begins 
to appear as a bud at a, Fig. 7, and at 
about the end of the second day, or the 
beginning of the third, the young fish 
has reached the stage represented in Fig. 
8. Tothe naked eye, as he whirls in the 
jar among his multitude of brethren, little 
is distinctly visible save two very bright 
eyes. On closer scrutiny, however, two 
or three faint, shad- 
owy, dark lines are 
observable, coiled 
half round the inte- 
rior of the egg, mark- 
ing the position of 
the body, which is 
nearly as transpar- 
ent as the surround- 
ing water. Faintly 
visible, too, is the vi- 
telline sac in which 
the remainder of the 
yolk is inclosed, at- 
tached to the abdo- 
men of the fish, and 
from which he gains 
sustenance. He has 
acquired consider- 
able power of movement by this time, 
and at strikingly regular intervals of 
about one second he gives a vigorous 
wriggle. A few hours later, at about 
the end of the third day, a movement 
of more than usual strength will rup- 
ture the frail prison and set him free 
with the essential characteristics repre- 
sented in Fig. 9. He is yet far from 
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being a perfect fish, for, though his 
mouth is open, there is no passage 
through the esophagus, and he is sus- 
tained by the contents of the yolk sac, 
which will remain attached to him for 
five or six days longer, when it will be 
finally absorbed and disappear. Were a 
young shad given to reflection, he might 
consider himself, like Richard, « unfin- 
ished, sent before 
my time into this 
breathing world, 
searce half made 
up,’’ for he has, as 
yet, only half his 
rightful belongings 
—no fins, but two 


Fig 5 
rudimentary pecto- 
rals; no teeth, an 
imperfect heart, 
only the promise of 
a liver, and scarcely 
a hint of an air- 
bladder. But vict- 
ualed for a week, 
and with nothing on his mind, he is as 
oblivious of his defects as we are of ours, 
and as he darts about the hatching-jar, 
perhaps still hampered by his shell, from 
which he has been unable to get entirely 
free, he is plainly in a mood to enjoy life. 

Free at length, after many aimless darts 
and frantic dashes, the tiny fish reaches 
the top of the jar and is carried by the 
overflow into the receiving tank, whence 
he is transferred, with his fellows, into 
tin cans for distribution. It is necessary 
that this should be effected at once, for, 
unlike many of the species handled by 
the Fish Commission, the trout, the sal- 
mon, and the bass, for example, the shad 
cannot be reared to maturity in con- 
finement. Before the disappearance of 
the vitelline sac, it must be turned loose 
to find its natural food and to make its 
way, at the end of summer, to the sea, 
which is its home. For the shad be- 
longs to that class of fishes called 
anadromous, which ascend the rivers and 
estuaries during the spawning season to 
deposit their eggs, and return thereafter 
to salt water. The distributing cans, each 

‘containing about thirty thousand fry, are 
sent by rail to various points on the coast 
and emptied into the rivers, where, in the 
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course of the summer, the fish will attain 
a length of two or three inches. 

Such is the career of a shad in the 
hands of Uncle Sam, and each year be- 
tween seventy-five and one hundred mill- 
ions of them are thus given a start in 
life. There are but two stations engaged 
in the propagation and distribution of 
this species—the one at Washington and 
that near Havre de Grace, Maryland. In 
addition to these regular stations, there 
is a hatchery on board the Fish Commuis- 
sion steamer Fish Hawk, which is reg- 
ularly employed in this work during the 
shad season, and two of the four special 
cars’ can readily be fitted with the nec- 
essary apparatus and used temporarily for 
the same purpose. 

The normal function of the cars, how- 
ever, is that of transporting the young 
fish from the various stations to the 
points of distribution, and for this pur- 
pose they are provided with tanks for the 
reception of the fry, with pumps for the 
circulation of water, and with sleeping 
berths and a kitch- 
en for the crew of 
trained experts. By 
these means the 
young fish can be 
transported across 
the continent with 
the utmost readi- 
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ness, and with a 
loss that is usually 
inconsiderable. 

As I said before, 
the manipulation of 
shad eggs may be 
taken as represen- 
tative of the gen- 
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eral process of fish propagation. How- 
ever, there are certain points of differ- 
ence in the treatment of the eggs of 
other species which it may be interesting 
to consider. Fish culturists divide the 
eggs into four classes, according to their 


essential characteristics : semi-buoyant 
30 
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eggs, which comprise those of the shad, 
whitefish, and lobster, the mode of hatch- 
ing of all three of which is essentially the 
one just described ; floating eggs, like 
those of the cod and mackerel; heavy, 
non-adhesive eggs, comprising those of 
the salmon and trout; and heavy, ad- 
liesive eggs, such as those of the carp, 
tench, golden ide, and others. 

Whilst the use of the Universal jar has 
been proven to be practicable for nearly 
all these species, yet it has been found of 
greater advantage in most cases to employ 
special apparatus. That for hatching the 
codfish is also an invention of the present 
Commissioner. It consists of a wooden 
box about twelve inches deep by twenty- 
four long, provided with a siphon which 
operates automatically as soon as the 
water has reached a certain level, and 
neatly empties the box, thus lowering 
the floating eggs to the bottom. Here 
they are brought into contact with a 
streani of water traversing the box longi- 
tudinally with considerable force, by 
which means they geta rapid swirling 
for a few moments, thoroughly cleansing 
them of the mud accumulated from the 
water, which would otherwise cause as- 
phyxiation. Gradually the box is filled 
until the siphon acts again, and the eggs 
are lowered into the jet of water. This 
alternate rise and fall of the water gives 
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the apparatus its name—the tidal box. 
An average of about fifteen days of this 
manner of treatment is necessary to pro- 
duce a codfish, and during a favorable 
season the number hatched at the two 
stations engaged in this work at Glouces- 
ter and Wood’s Holl, Massachusetts, will 
be from thirty to fifty millions. The eggs 
are procured from vessels engaged in the 
shore fisheries off the New England coast, 
by spawn-takers who board the homie- 
ward-bound smacks or accompany them 
to the fishing-grounds, and as the spawn- 
ing season of the cod is from October to 
May, it may be imagined that it is a less 
pleasant duty than taking shad eggs in 
balmy spring on the Potomac. 

The apparatus for hatching the heavy, 
non-adhesive eggs of the salmon and 
trout is yet more simple. It is merely a 
narrow trough of running water, near the 
bottom of which are placed wire-cloth 
trays, four or five deep, containing the 
eggs. As the fish are hatched they wrig- 
gle through the interstices of the wire to 
the space between the trays and the bot- 
tom of the trough, where they remain 
until all are out of the eggs. Then they 
are removed and usually placed in rear- 
ing troughs or ponds, where they are kept 
and artificially fed until they can be set 
free with a fair chance of being able to 
take care of themselves ; for it is deemed 
of greater advantage to plant five hun- 
dred yearling or adult fish than fifty 
thousand fry, so beset are they by ene- 
mies when too young to defend them- 
selves or to escape. The young fish are 
fed with boiled corn-meal, chopped meat, 
ete., and on the larvee of flies, which are 
the subject of artificial propagation, as 
well as the fish themselves. The process 
is simple and consists in suspending 
pieces of raw meat in the open air over 
a sort of hopper, beneath which is a 
box for the reception of the larvee as they 
fall. 

In the culture of the carp, tench, and 
other species of which the eggs are heavy 
and adhesive, neither the spawn nor the 
parent fish are handled. These fish de- 
posit their eggs on tangles of roots, twigs, 
and grasses, and advantage is taken of 
this by making suitable arrangements in 
the ponds in which the brood-fish are con- 
fined, by planting them with bunches of 
small branches or willow roots, or, in the 
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South, with long poles projecting out 
from the shore, to which have been tied 
festoons of Spanish moss. Little care is 
necessary, except to guard the spawn 
against the depredations of snakes and 
frogs. 

Of the immediate benefits of stocking 
waters with indigenous fishes, it is diffi- 
cult to determine the exact extent; though 
the steady increase in the value of the 
fisheries in those places where this work 
has been systematically pursued, and the 
equally steady decrease before it was 
undertaken, leaves no possibility of dis- 
puting the fact. From the results of the 
introduction of species into waters of 
which they are not native, however, may 
be seen the enormous worth of the opera- 
tions of the Fish Commission. In no 
case has the result been so striking as in 
the introduction of the shad into the wa- 
ters of the Pacific coast. In 1871, the 
California State Fish Commission planted 
twelve thousand of these fish in the Sac- 
ramento river. The enterprise was then 
taken up by the United States Fish Com- 
mission and carried on until 1886, during 


which period about one million, five hun- 
dred and nineteen thousand fry were de- 
posited at different points along the West 
coast. Their new home proved favorable, 
and to quote once more the words of Com- 
missioner McDonald : « From these slen- 
der colonies, aggregating less than one 
per cent. of the number now annually 
planted in our Atlantic slope rivers, the 
shad have multiplied and distributed 
themselves along two thousand miles of 
coast, from the Golden Gate of California 
to Vancouver island, in British Colum- 
bia.’ Since the foregoing was written, 
those fish, following the warm Japan cur- 
rent, have made their appearance in the 
rivers of Alaska, and it is the opinion of 
the same authority that they will eventu- 
ally reach the coast of Asia. Already 
they rank next in abundance in the estu- 
aries of our Pacific coast to the salmon 
which have made those waters famous 
throughout the world, and so far in excess 
of the demand is the supply that thou- 
sands of pounds of these fish, which, 
when they first appeared in California 
markets were worth $1.20 per pound, have 
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been thrown away by the fishermen for 
the want of purchasers. At present, the 
catch is regulated by the dealers, who 
have telephone communication with the 
fishermen, and this enormous waste is 
prevented. Notwithstanding the fact that 
no apparatus specially adapted to shad- 
fishing is in use on the Pacific coast, and 
that the capture of these fish is incidental, 
in a manner, to salmon-fishing, over three 
million pounds have been taken up to 
the present year, worth to the fishermen 
$145,000. The aggregate expense of their 
introduction was less than $4ooo. ‘These 
statements, illustrating the possibilities 
of artificial propagation, are the more 
interesting when contrasted with figures 
which show man’s capacity for destruc- 
tion. In the Connecticut river, during 
the decade between 1879 and 1890, the 
total production of the shad fisheries fell 
from 436,981 to 34,318. This decrease is 
not due alone to overfishing, of which 
the effects can be readily counteracted, 
but to many other causes, among which 
the erection of dams, without fishways to 
enable the fish to ascend during the 
spawning season, is prominent. 

The planting of striped bass in the 
waters of the Pacific coast, though on a 
smaller scale, has met with proportionally 
great success. Since 1879, a total of about 
four hundred and fifty of this species 
have been set ees 
free in theSac- 
tamentoata 
cost of but a 
few hundred 
dollars, and 
up to the pres- 
ent year more 
than one hun- 
dred thousand 
pounds have 
been caught. 
In August, 
1894, six thou- 
sand pounds 
were taken at 
a single haul 
Ole Zh Sie 160 
San Francisco 
Bay. 

These fig- 
ures will con- 
vey an idea of 
the immense 
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returns yielded by the work of this bu- 
reau, at an expense to the government 
which is, by comparison, insignificant. 
Were it possible to get as accurate fig- 
ures of the results of the efforts to restore 
overfished grounds to their former pro- 
ductiveness, there is no doubt that they 
would be quite as striking. 

Pisciculture is by no means a new art. 
It has been practised for ages by the in- 
genious Chinese, who collect the fertil- 
ized eggs from the rivers and transfer 
them to their ditches and canals, where 
the young are cared for and fed as soon as 
hatched. A kind of pond culture was 
carried on by the ancient Egyptians, 
though it probably amounted to no more 
than the feeding and fattening of cap- 
tured fish. The Greeks and Romans had 
inclosures for the same purposes, and 
fish-ponds or ‘‘stews’’ have been com- 
mon in Britain for many years, as well as 
in Germany. To the latter country, in- 
deed, belongs the credit of the discovery 
of the art of artificially fecundating eggs, 
which is the keelson of modern fish-cul- 
ture. Successful experiments in this 
operation were made as long ago as 1748 
by Stephen Jacobi. European states, 
however, have been slow to recognize the 
importance of endeavoring to augment 
the natural supply, and our own gov- 
ernment and that of Canada are the only 
ones which 
carry on pub- 
lic fish-cult- 
ney home 
nineteenth 
century and 
to the Fish 
Commission 
of the United 
States is due 
the honor of 
achieving the 
present per- 
fection of the 
art of piscicul- 
ture, and it 
is sufficient to 
say that the 
work of this 
Commission 
is worthy of 
both the cen- 
tury and of 
the country. 
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HE brethren and the sisters were 
gathering in the church building 
for the Sunday morning service. They 
came from the West Family and the East 
Family, in little groups of the different 
sexes, moving silently along the grassy 
borders of the sandy village street, and 
they silently issued by ones and twos from 
the doors of the plain, large buildings of 
the Church Family, and entered the plain, 
small church-house, the sisters in their 
straight drab gowns and _ stiff, wire- 
framed gauze caps, which hid their hair, 
and the brothers in their severe suits of 
gray or brown, their formless trousers and 
buttonless coats of Quaker cut, and their 
straggling locks falling to their necks 
under their wide-brimmed hats with- 
out ribbons. They had all set, serious 
faces, and the little children who paced 
gravely along beside them—the boys with 
the men, and the girls with the women— 
had faces as set and serious as their 
elders. It was all so still, in the glisten of 
the morning sun, with those figures tend- 
ing noiselessly toward one point, that it 
was like a vision, and they were like 
spirits. 

Within the church-house they took 
their places in long rows, fronting one 
another—the men on one side and the 
women on the other; the children were 
divided, the boys from the girls, and as the 
neighbor folk began to come in from the 
outside, they were assorted in like man- 
ner. Among the strangers there were 
some fashionably-dressed people from a 
summer resort not far away; they had 
come in carriages, which they had left 
standing in the care of their coachmen 
along the street; but they had left the 
rule of their world there, too, and con- 
formed to the Shaker custom in the 
Shaker church. 

It was some time after the last comer 
’ was seated before the brothers or sisters 
made any sign of life. Then one of the 
sisters began to sing, and presently they 


all joined her, the men as well as the 
women, and softly beat time to their sing- 
ing on the broad napkins stretched across 
their knees. When the singing was over, 
one and another spoke briefly upon any 
serious thing he or she had in mind. 
Presently, they all rose and put back 
their seats against the wall, and in the 
space left free, they formed themselves 
into two irregular circles, and began a 
brisk march, while they kept time to 
their chant with a certain joyous ges- 
ticulation. The air had a musical law of 
its own, with strange and abrupt changes 
of time, and it ceased with a close as sud- 
den as any of the changes; the dance 
dissolved, the brothers going back to 
their seats against one wall, and the 
sisters to theirs against the other. 

The Shakers of all ages shared in this 
rhythmical march. One weighty sister, 
indeed, seemed to be excused from it ; she 
sat still, and kept time with her hands to 
the tune which her feet might not follow 
with her vast bulk. But she was alone in 
her exemption; the youngest of the little 
wards of the family obeyed the music with 
the same joy and the same tottering step, 
as the tall old man who led the rest in the 
mystic round. He stooped a little, but 
his downward face had the beauty of 
feature which age refines rather than 
wastes, and the perfect silver of his hair 
falling to his throat gave his face a 
patriarchal dignity. His hands wavered 
like his feet; he did not always reach 
the close of a bar with the remainder 
of the singers; a rapture, which was 
like a long remembered rapture, appeared 
through the fatigue which his counte- 
nance expressed. 

When the brethren and sisters were 
again still in their places, an elderly 
brother came forward and delivered a 
brief homily, mainly directed against the 
natural propensities in ail kinds, but 
bearing somewhat more severely upon 
the tea-habit among women, and admon- 
ishing all his hearers of the evil conse- 
quences of so much hot, unleavened 
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bread as he assumed. they were in the 
custom of eating. 

He sat down, and another elderly 
brother rose and said: «The meeting is 
dismissed.”’ 

The strangers from the world outside 
quickly dispersed, until none remained 
except a young girl and an old lady of 
those who had driven over from the sum- 
mer resort, and who lingered until most 
of the brothers and sisters had gone, too. 
Certain of the younger and stronger 
Shakeresses had staid to help out that 
weighty sister who had not joined in 
the dance, and there was a kindly-look- 
ing brother who was waiting for them to 
get her away before he shut the windows 
and closed the door. When he came back 
into the church-house, after giving a 
hand with the sister down the steps, he 
found the old lady, and the young girl, 
who was fretting, with a very young 
girl’s fear of indecorum: ‘What caz 
you want to say to him grandmamma ? 
Do come on !”" 

The old lady, who was something like 
a young girl, too, in a ghostly fashion, 
and had that grace of figure and car- 
tiage which sometimes outlasts youth, 
would not be bidden. She moved up 
to the brother and asked: «‘Was that 
very old man who led in the marching 
Roger Burton ?”’ 

«Yee. Father Burton we call him. 
He always leads,’’ said the brother, with 
the pride and pleasure humanity feels in 
the power of any of the race to hold out 
against time. ‘‘On towards ninety now, 
too!’’ 

“J should like to speak with him,”’ 
said the old lady, and at this the young 
girl seemed arrested in another protest by 
pure astonishinent. ‘I must!” 

«‘Oh, nay,’’ returned the Shaker, with 
a smile of compassion for the absurdity. 
«He's too old for shat /”’ 

«IT must !’’ the old lady repeated; and 
she urged, as if it were a reason: «I used 
to know him before he joined the Shakers. 
I have got to see him !”’ 

The Shaker brother faltered, with his 
hand on the door, which he could not close 
because she gave no sign of moving from 
the doorway either for his purpose or for 
the impatience of the young lady, who 
now stood at the foot of the steps outside, 
prodding the turf with the point of her 
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parasol. He looked out of the doorway, 
and, to his apparent great relief, he caught 
sight of the elder who had preached at 
the meeting. He was going by the 
church-house, and he stopped a little at 
sight of the group by the doorway. 

« Alfred,’’ the brother called to him, 
‘chere is a friend says that she has got to 
see Father Burton !”’ 

The elder drew near and looked first at 
the young lady, who rejected the inquiry 
of his glance, and then at the old lady, 
who said eagerly: «I used to know him 
when I was a girl, before he joined the 
Shakers, and I live a great ways from 
here, now; I livein St. Louis. I guess if 
I’m not too old, Roger isn’t ; and I don’t 
believe but what he’ll know me.” She 
smiled brightly, and the elder may have 
felt her apparitional charm. 

“‘T don’t know what to say, exactly. 
It’s not our custom to refuse speech with 
friends from the world outside. But 
Father Burton is very old. I question if 
he’ll know you’”’— 

«‘T guess he’ll know me,’’ said the old 
lady. 

‘CAs long as you’ve come such a great 
way, I don’t see as we should do right— 
There! It won't do him any hurt, I 
guess. You can go into the office, and 
Tll bring him to you, if he isn’t too 
tired.’? He pointed toward a building a 
little way down the street. <‘That’s 
the ’’— 

‘Oh, I guess I know where the office 
is well enough,’ chirped the old lady, and 
she gave a little laugh of triumph. 

She sat alone in the office parlor, when 
the elder came in with Father Burton ; 
her granddaughter, as if anything were 
better than staying through the reminis- 
cences of the old people when they should 
come together, said she would go and sit 
in the carriage until her grandmother 
was ready. An office-sister, somewhat 
excited by the prospect of Father Bur- 
ton’s coming interview with this old 
lady, who had insisted upon seeing him, 
remained with her. 

‘“‘He don’t see very well,’ said Elder 
Alfred, when he came in with the old 
man; ‘but his hearing is about as good 
as ever it was, and I don’t believe you'll 
have to talk any too loud to him. His 
mind comes and goes a little, and you 
have got to look out for that.” 
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He advanced these cautions, and then, 
as if he had no further concern in the 
matter, he left his charge, in the care of 
the office-sister, to the old lady. 

She had ignored his going. She seized 
one of Father Burton’s trembling hands 
in hers before he could drop into the easy 
chair the sister pulled ™p for him. 

‘«« Roger Burton !’’ she cried out. «Don’t 
you know me?”’ 

««Nay,’’ said the old man. 

«Why, I’m Chloe—Chloe Mason, that 
was!” 

««Yee,’’? said the old man, with the ef- 
fect of yielding so much, at least, and he 
looked at the sister for further light on 
the point. He sank into the chair be- 
hind him, and the old lady drew hers 
up beside him, still keeping his hand and 
talking to him. 

«IT wanted to see you again, Roger, 
before we both passed away. I didn’t 
believe you were living yet; but I hap- 
pened to get hold of a paper that hada 
letter in it about a visit to the Family 
here, and it spoke of you; and nothing 
would do but I must start right on. I 
guess they thought I was crazy, but they 
had to let me come. ‘They were coming 
to the seaside, and I just made thei stop 
off at Egerton over Sunday, and let me 
come here and see you once more before 
we died, Roger.’’ She gave a iaugh and 
smoothed his hand between hers. 

Father Burton had been working his 
toothless jaws together nervously, as old 
men do. Now he leant forward, and, 
with a frown of his thick, senile brows, 
he said: «Chloe Mason that used to live 
at Birchfield when I taught the academy 
Lietersa 

OWES ee PECLO Wed me Chemo) Caml ady mmc 
knew you would remember me! I saw it 
was you the minute I set eyes on you in 
the march. You a’n’t changed a bit, 
hardly; you’ve aged some; we all have; 
and I can see your teeth are gone a good 
deal, they’ve got to go; but your nose is 
just the same, and your eyes, and your 
hair ; it’s whiter, of course, but it was al- 
ways so light-colored. You’ve got beau- 
tiful hair, Roger!” 

‘«Let me see,’’ said the old man. «She 
was the one that married Ira Dickerman, 
wa'n’t she?’’ He bent his frown upon 
her again, and began to work his lips 
while he waited her answer. 
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«‘T don’t hardly believe he knows what 
you are talkin’ about,” said the sister, 
softly. 

«Yes, he does,”’ rejoined the old lady, 
with the sharpness of one who will not 
suffer a friend to be criticised. .‘He 
knows it as well as I do. Don’t you 
know that it’s Chloe talking to you, 
Roger ?”’ 

“Oh, yee,” he returned in a tone of 
dry unconcern. 

«There, I told you he did,’ said the 
old lady. She turned again to the old 
man. ‘ Yes, I married Ira about a year _ 
afterwards. He made me a good hus- 
band, Ira did; I’ll never say anything 
against Ira. He was a master provider, 
and he looked out for everything. He 
was pretty forehanded before we left 
Birchfield, in ’33, and out West every- 
thing seemed to turn into money. . He 
gave up the law, well, I suppose, as much 
as thirty years before he died, and didn’t 
do anything but look after his property; 
he lent moneysome. He diedin ’56; it’s 
a good while ago; but he outlived all our 
boys ; there was five of them; andthe 
two girls were married and had families 
of their own by that time. I’ve got one 
of my granddaughters here with me.”’ 
She looked round for the girl, and 
then went on: «(I guess she’s gone out 
somewhere; she'll be back -again.. I 
want you to see her. She’s Ira all over; 
more than any of his own children were ; 
they took after me mostly. He always 
said he was glad of that. He was very 
good to ime, Ira was;. and I didn’t have 
anything to complain of. None of my 
children ever made me shed a tear as long 
as they lived. But, O dear me! Life 
a’n’t what we used to think it was, 
Roger, when we were young. It was all 
bright enough for me till we came here 
that day together. But, there! I haven’t 
ever blamed you, and I wouldn’t let 
them,—no, not the first syllable! Grand- 
father was pretty mad that afternoon, 
when I came home alone. ‘Why, is the 
fellow crazy?’ said he. «Don’t you say 
a word against Roger, grandfather,’ said 
I, and then I fell right out of the 
chaise. Well, I got over it,—we get over 
almost everything in ¢kzs world,—and I 
went back home as soon as I was able; 
and then, after a while, Ira began to come 
round. First, it did seem as if I couldn’t 
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bear to look at him; and if it hadn’t been 
for my pride ’’— 

The old man paused from chewing upon 
nothing, and turned his dim eyes. upon 
her again: ‘‘Do I understand that you 
are Chloe Mason that was—Squire Pul- 
len’s daughter ?’’ 

‘Granddaughter,’ the old lady cor- 
rected him. ‘ There,’’ she said to the 
sister, «(I told you! Yes, I’m Chloe, 
Roger; and I haven’t ever had one hard 
feeling against you. You did it because 
you felt that it was right, and you al- 
ways were a great hand to do what you 
thought was right. I tried to express it 
at the time; but I don’t know as I did. 
I presume you couldn’t understand how 
I felt, although I didn’t pass any judg- 
ment on you. My, oh my! How it all 
comes back to me! I was right here, in 
this very place, with Candace and the 
other office-sisters,—I guess they can’t 
any of them be living now,—and you 
came in after you’d been with Elder Linds- 
ley, and you looked so strange I wanted 
to laugh ; I thought you were scared he- 
cause you’d stayed so long. But I guess I 
didn’t want to laugh after we got started 
on the way home, and you began to tell 
me how you felt, and asked me to join 
he Shakers with you. First, I thought 
you must be joking, and then I thought 
you must have taken leave of your 
senses ; and when I found out you meant 
it, I didn’t know what éo think. It hurt 
me, Roger, more than a man could ever 
understand. It made me feel as if I was 
draggin’ you down, and, if I couldn’t see 
it as you did, I was kind of—well—low- 
minded; I don’t express it very well 
now, and I couldn’t begin to express it 
then. But it made it seem as if every- 
thing that we had thought so beautiful 
and lovely was disgraceful, somehow. 
And all the while I knew, just as well 
as I know now, that it wa’n’t; but I 
didn’t know how to say so; and I felt 
as if you were putting the whole bur- 
den on me; and I couldn’t bear it. 
When I saw that you really meant it, 
all I wanted was to get you out of my 
sight. I didn’t blame you, and I didn’t 
hate you; I don’t know as I can explain 
it; but it seemed as if I should go crazy 
- the next minute, if you staid with me 
and tried to talk with me, and I couldn’t 
tell you how I felt,—and I couldn't. That 
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was what made me make you get out of 
the chaise right off. I used to turn it 
over, and ¢urn it over, and try to think 
whether I had done right or not; and 
whether I couldn’t have made you see it 
as I did, if I’d tried. But you know 
I couldn’t try, don’t you, Roger? You 
know how it is when we’ve lost friends— 
how you go back to this point and that, 
and try to patch up some way they would 
have lived, if you had done so and so? 
Well, it was just like that! But, after- 
wards, I was glad I hadn't tried to per- 
suade you; or even let you go home to 
grandfather’s and talk it over with him. 
It wouldn’t have been any use, and I was 
spared fhat much, anyway.”’ 

The old man did not answer anything, 
and the sister murmured: «I guess 
you'll have to speak a little louder to 
him.”’ 

He roused himself and turned toward 
the old lady. ‘Did you come from 
Squire Pullen’s now?”’ he asked. 

She laughed. «‘Grandfather’s’’? Why, 
he’s been dead fifty years! That’s like 
you, Roger! Just so absent-minded ! 
Fave you kept on here in the Family, liv- 
ing in a kind of waking dream as you 
used to?”’ 

«JT guess so,’”’ said the old man, with 
an air of fatigue. 

“T guess he’s beginning to get tired,” 
the sister hinted. 

The old lady did not heed her. «‘ Well, 
life's a dream whether you take it sleep- 
ing or waking, it don’t matter much which 
way you take it; and I guess you got as 
much good out of it your way as any. 
I’ve had dreams by night that are a good 
deal more like real things to me than the 
things that really happened. Don’t it 
seem like a dream to you, our ever com- 
ing here together ?”’ 

« Yee,” said the old man, indifferently. 

«But you remember it, don’t you, 
Roger?’ she entreated. 

«Yee, I catne here with a young 
woman I was engaged to be married to.” 


«Well, I was the one! Don’t you 
know me? I’m Chloe!” 
«Why, so you are! Why, you're 


Chloe! Yee, yee, I know you now. But 
first off ’’—- 
« Yes. I don’t wonder. It’s more 


than sixty years ago. IJ’ll be eighty next 
August, and I was eighteen then.”’ 
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«© And what did you say we came here 
for?’”? He sank his voice to a confi- 
dential whisper. 

‘«« Just to see the place! And you liked 
it so much you wanted to stay, and I—let 
you. You remember about that?’’ The 
old man shook his head. <‘* Yes, you do! 
You remeniber me? Chloe?’’ He shook 
his head again. She gave a little cry of 
griefand reproach. ‘You did, a minute 
ago!” 

“TI guess he’s getting pretty tired,” 
said the sister, more boldly. 

«Tired?’’ the word seemed to vex 
him. «If you sisters would leave my 
bed the way I fix it myself, and not med- 
dle with it afterwards, I shouldn’t get so 
tired fixing it over again, and I should be 
much obliged to you.’’ He turned to 
Chloe and explained, «‘They know as 
well as anybody that I like to havea hol- 
low down the middle, so as to keep me 
from rolling from side to side; but they 
will flatten it out. What did you say be- 
came of the girl?”’ 

«What girl?”’ 

«The one he came here with.’’ 

«Why, I’m the one, and you’re Roger, 
that she came with.”’ 

«Yee; I’m Roger,’’ said the old man, 
after a moment’s reflection. «But I 
thought she was young ’’— 

The old lady gave a gay laugh: « Well, 
J was young, too, when I came here with 
you.”’ 

«Ah, just so!” said the old man. 

She waited for him to speak further ; 
but he did not, and she said, compassion- 
ately: ‘«« We a’n’t either of us as young 
as we were.’’ 

“T was as spry as anybody till I had 
the rheumatism,’’ he remarked, vaguely. 
He lifted his head and stopped working 
his jaws, and looked at her with eyes 
that again had a gleam of recognition in 
them. ‘And you say she made out 
pretty well?” 

‘«« Yes,’’ returned the old lady, ««I don’t 
know as I ever had a thing happen to me 
that fe could have helped. He was al- 
ways just so to me. We had a pretty 
large family of children, as I was saying, 
just now, and we lost most of them. 
That was what hurt the most, I guess; 
it ’most killed 42m to have them go, But 
the two girls married well, and their hus- 
bands are both good men, and they’ve 
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got pretty children, and if I was éwo 
grandmothers it would be all right; then 
they could both have me with them.” 
She smiled fondly, proudly; and then 
her face sobered again. ‘Yes, I’ve becn 
through it all, Roger. I’ve had the list 
that earth could give, and I’ve sect i. y 
children round me, and now my grai: - 
children; and yet I don’t know, hecc:. 
but what I’d have done as well as tostis 
here with you that day. What do you 
think ?’’ She leaned forward and took his 
old hand again between her aged palins, 
and softly caressed it. «« You've been here 
ever since, and you’ve lived the angelic 
life, and you’ve had peace. You’ve es- 
caped all the troubles of this world. You 
haven’t had a wife to pester you; and 
you hayen’t had to go down into the 
grave with your children, and want to 
stay there with them, when they died 
before you. You haven’t seen your part- 
ner die by inches before your eyes. Your 
days have flowed right on here, with no 
sorrow and no trouble ; you’ve done what 
you thought was right, and you've had 
your reward. Do you think I’d better 
have staid with you that day?”’ 

The question, the caressing touch, ap- 
parently brightened him into conscious- 
ness of her again. He laughed, as if it 
all affected him humorously. «Yee, I’ve 
lived the angelic life, as you say, and it’s 
been all Lever expected. I’ve had peace, 
I don’t deny that, and I haven’t had any 
sorrow or trouble; and still, I’m not sure 
but I’d have done about as well to go with 
you, Chloe.”’ 

He lifted his countenance upon her for 
a moment of full recognition. In the 
next he lost her. His face darkened, and 
he asked : «Do you know any of the sis- 
ters in the family house over there?”’ 

“‘T used to know them,”’ the old lady 
returned tremulously, ‘‘ when I was a lit- 
ties sinew 

«Well,”’ said the old man, and he got 
stiffly to his feet, «I want you to tell 
them that if they smooth out that hollow 
in my bed’”’— 

The young girl showed her impatient 
face at the doorway, and asked: «Isn’t 
it almost time for us to be going, grand- 
mother?”’ 

“Yes, it’s time,’ said the old lady. 
‘“‘T guess Roger and I have about got 
through.” 


REFLECTIONS OF A CONSUL. 


HOW AMERICANS APPEAR TO ONE OF THEIR REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD. 


By FRANCIS B, LOOMIS. 


ROM that fateful morning nearly four 
years ago, when the tired, but faith- 

ful congressman trudged into my office 
to proudly announce that he had wrested 
recognition and a consulate from the 
Administration, I have taken a loftier 
view of congressional talent and utility. 
The member from my district had suc- 
ceeded, in spite of the fact that there 
were forty-five hundred applicants, and 
he was elated,—indeed we both were, for 
we ‘felt vindicated,’’ as the newspapers 
put it. He had won recognition and I had 
secured a consulate. I am sorry I used to 
say and think flippant things about con- 
gressmen, for I have come to look upon 
them as representative men, and experi- 
ence with several hundred of my country- 
men abroad has fixed me in the belief 
that the average congressman isa worthy 
exponent of the ‘‘average American.” 
It seemed odd at first to go to Europe to 
study my fellow-countryman, and, to be 
frank, that was not what I went for, but, 


after a time, I found that the opportuni-~ 


ties for seeing Americans as they really 
are, stripped of their own environments, 
were too alluring to be set aside. One 
can see one’s countrymen in relief and 
examine them in detail, as it were, when 
one sees them projected on the plane of 
another civilization. 

Many Americans who go to Europe 
take their troubles with them, and I 
soon learned that the full, variegated 
stream of human life, which, in America, 
flows through newspaper offices and seeks 
expression in the journals, is diverted, in 
Europe, to the office of the American con- 
sul. If the consul is a trustworthy and 
discreet man, he becomes the repository 
of the woes, hopes, struggles, and his- 
tories of scores of his fellow-countrymen. 
In whist, if you are at a loss what to do, 
play trumps; in London, ask a police- 
man; in Europe, ask the consul—are 
maxims which seem innate with the 
average American. In a single season, 
a consul of my acquaintance was called 
upon to give advice to seven persons who 


were contemplating suits for divorce. As 
many as fifty people asked the same con- 
sul to recommend schools for their chil- 
dren and honest milkmen to supply their 
nurseries. 

I observe that there is very broad 
distinction between Americans abroad 
and America abroad. America commands 
wholesome and hearty respect in every 
country in Europe, and in every financial 
center. The American abroad is apt to 
be looked upon as a profitable bird of 
passage, to be plundered without con- 
science. Some rather. frank Europeans 
have admitted to me that the most agree- 
able and certain way to acquire American 
dollars is to remain at home to fleece the 
tourist, and by so doing avoid the cost 
and hazard of emigration. 

I could multiply incidents of the 


shameful robbing of Americans by Con- 
tinental hotel- and shop-keepers until 
this paper bore the aspect of a police court 
record. The discouraging feature of this 
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sort of swindling is that, outside of Great 
Britain, the foreigner in Europe can get 
no justice in the lower courts. The wife 
of a New York importer went shopping 
one day in Lyons. She entered a china 
shop and was invited by the woman in 
charge to handle and examine a certain 
vase, the price of which was stated to be 
seventy-five francs. No sooner had she 
put her hand on the vase than it broke 
into half a dozen pieces. The shop-wom- 
an flew into a rage and noisily demanded 
one hundred francs indeninity. «But 
the price of the vase was only seventy- 
five francs,’ explained the American 
shopper. «The price now is one hun- 
dred francs,’’ said the Frenchwoman, and 
if you don’t pay, I will have you ar- 
rested at once.’ The lady’s husband 
was out of the city for the day and she 
spoke very little French. While she 
hesitated, an officer was called and she 
was placed under arrest. The next day 
a justice of the peace condemned her to 
pay one hundred franes for the vase and 
the costs of the case. It was afterward 
learned that the same vase had been 
broken and paid for by half a dozen other 
strangers, and that it was kept loosely 
glued together for that purpose. 

Personal encounter on shipboard, con- 
sultation with tourists’ agents, with 
bankers doing an international busi- 
ness, and with a few well-known phy- 
sicians living in New York, Paris, and 
London has led me to separate the Amer- 
ican travelers on the Continent into a 
few general groups: that which sets out 
on its travels with the notion that its 
journey is to be one of rigid instruction 
forms by far the largest class; that which 
is in quest of health and rest comes next 
in point of numbers; the third place 
must be given to that group which goes 
abroad for pleasure only; and then comes 
a very considerable number of people who 
do not know why they go abroad; and 
then there are the business men who go 
abroad because they are not yet members 
of their firms, and so have to do the trav- 
eling ; and also the government officials, 
who leave this country because they want 
some foreign experience, or because there 
is not room enough in Congress or in the 
Cabinet for them. 

I think, after due reflection, that per- 
haps the most amusing American to meet 
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from time to time abroad is the so-called 
modern social philosopher, who dislikes 
natural scenery and historical places or 
pilgrimages of whatever sort, and who 
confines himself to the cities, and to what 
he is pleased to call a study of the char- 
acter of the people. I have observed that 
the social philosopher is often a weak 
man, a hopelessly good man, or a very 
young man who has just read Casanova, 
and who feels the desire for illicit adven- 
ture stirring in his veins. There is a 
good deal of variety in the methods eni- 
ployed in getting information about the 
life, manners, and customs of the foreign 
people. 

Many Americans who go to Paris 
to acquaint themselves with the pro- 
foundly interesting civilization of the 
French capital, fancy that they find the 
best opportunities for profitable observa- 
tion at the Moulin Rouge, the radiant, 
revolving arms of which are asa pillar of 
fire by night to guide the impatient feet 
of French youth and foreign social phil- 
osophers straight to crowded, luminous 
halls, where skirts are shortest, kicks 
highest, and manners freest. 

One may encounter, any summer day, 
on the train a dozen seemingly intelli- 
gent Americans, who have spent eight 
and forty hours in Brussels, a week in 
Paris, a week in Vienna, and a short time 
at Rome, who will declare that Belgium, 
France, Austria, and Italy are utterly 
lost, and that there is no decency, no 
modesty, no respect for women, nor holi- 
ness of home inthem. The pity of it all 
is that these good Americans, who have 
analyzed, compared, sifted, and passed 
final judgment upon four ancient civ- 
ilizations in as many weeks, really be- 
lieve that their conclusions are both pro- 
found and fair. They go abroad with the 
notion that the nations of Europe have 
passed into decay, that civilization is 
effete, governments moribund, ideas dead, 
art paralyzed,—in short, that all which 
makes life worth living has either ceased 
to exist or been transplanted to the 
American continent. This is the un- 
conscious hypocrisy of America. When 
one goes abroad expecting to see little 
else than divers forms of ornate vice, one 
is usually not disappointed. It has been 
many times demonstrated that the wide- 
ly-known evil resorts of Paris and other 
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continental cities are, in the main, sup- 
ported by foreign visitors to those cities, 
and that they owe their origin to a de- 
mand on the part of ‘strangers within 
their gates’’ for unique and varied enter- 
tainment. Acquaintance with a large 
number of American tourists in Paris, 
and with friends who have lived there 
nearly twenty-five years, and who have 
had uncommon opportunities for know- 
ing how our countrymen spend their 
time, gives weight to the statement that 
six times in ten, when a young Amier- 
ican says that he has seen the sights of 
Paris, one may be reasonably sure that he 
refers to those which may be seen to best 
advantage after ten o’clock at night, and 
not those recommended by that highly- 
“ respectable German, Herr Baedeker. 

The men are not alone in their effort to 
acquire useful information at the conti- 
nental dance halls. One may often see a 
score of American women between the 
ages of seventeen and forty-five at the 
Casino de Paris. At the Folies Ber- 
gére half of the boxes are often filled 
with American women and their escorts, 
while closely packed about and behind 
them is a solid environment of the demi- 
monde. Strolling one evening into the 
Jardin de Paris, shortly before midnight, 
when the greatest abandon prevailed, and 
the dancing was at adaringly suggestive 
stage, I saw among the most rapt and 
breathlessly interested spectators four 
sweet-faced American girls, who had made 

their début the preceding winter in the 
uppermost circles of a great western city. 

For two winters, perhaps the most per- 
sistent female gambler at Monte Carlo 
was a woman in whose veins flows the 
blood of two ancient and distinguished 
families of New York. At Aix les 
Bains, last summer, American women 
and French cocottes pressed in equal 
numbers about the baccarat tables. Every 
season brings to Nice, or develops there, 
a dozen or more American adventuresses. 
In a single morning I heard five women 
ask the American consul if he could 
direct them to some trustworthy person 
who would lend money on jewelry. A 
day or two later there stalked into the 
consulate a tall, vigorous, athletic young 
fellow, who had been graduated from 
one of our great New England universi- 
ties the preceding summer, and was one 
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of the foremost athletes of his class. He 
was thoroughly in earnest and intense in 
manner. 

«T was at dinner at Monte Carlo last 
night,’’ said he to the consul in tones of 
excitement, ‘(and an Englishman stared 
at the lady with me. She said his look 
was insulting, so I went over and told 
him that, and added that he was not a 
gentleman. He started to say something 
that sounded like liar, and I knocked 
him down. Now, I am under arrest, and 
I want you to get me out of the scrape.” 
There was a refreshingly boyish direct- 
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ness to his statement that seemed charm- 
ing in the artificial atmosphere of Nice. 
I was prepared to give him my sym- 
pathy, but just then the consul said: 
«« Who was the lady with you?”? «O,” 
answered the youth, “she is an aw- 
fully nice young American girl about 
twenty years old, who is staying at the 
same hotel. She is waiting for her 
mother, who had to go to Rome for a 
few days on business. We are getting 
very thick. She has the finest dark 
eyes and the loveliest golden hair in the 
world.’ ‘Does she look like this?” 
said the consul, taking a photograph 
from his desk and showing it to his 
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caller. «Yes, that is her picture!’’ he 
exclaimed. Then, the consul’s brow was 
sad and the consul’s speech was slow, ‘I 
feared as much,’’ he said in his drawl- 
ing way. ‘Those fine eyes have been 
here four times in the last two years, 
and each time the owner of them had a 
new uusband. She is much older than 
you fancy, and has been the cause of 
grave trouble. I know all about her. 
My advice to you is to quit Monte Carlo 
at once. I will see that your case is never 
called.’’ He left Monte Carlo that night, 
but la belle Americaine went with him. 
I have referred to this because incidents 
of a similar character are of weekly oc- 
currence along the Riviera, and at Paris, 
during the season, and they show to what 
extent Americans 
participate in the fast 
life of the Continent, 
and to what extent 
they may be respon- 
sible for the support 
of places like Monte ‘ 
Carlo and the bacca- 
rat clubs of the Eu- 
ropean capitals. 
There are a good ' 
many unfortunate 
Americans abroad, 
and chief among 
them, perhaps, are 
those of our country- 
women who have, in perfect good faith, 
married unprincipled Frenchmen in the 
United States according to the forms of 
the law of the States in which they live, 
quite ignorant of the fact that such mar- 
riage is invalid in France. Within the 
last four years no fewer than a dozen 
American women have gone to France 
with French husbands. After a short 
residence, the husband either grows 
weary of his wife or finds a French- 
woman with a larger dot who is willing 
to marry him. Family influence is pow- 
erful in France,—the man’s parents urge 
him to wed the Frenchwoman, and too 
frequently he yields, and going to a café 
calmly writes his American wife a note, 
explaining that he is not her lawful hus- 
band, and advising her to accevt a small 
sum of money and leave the country. 
Surprised, indignant, outraged in all her 
fine and womanly feelings, she goes di- 
tectly to the consul-general, states her 
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case, and begs, with a sob, to learn her 
status. The official is obliged to admit 
that before the French law she has no 
other standing than that cf a mistress, 
and that her children are illegitimate. 
There is no legal redress for a woman 
who has been imposed upon in this 
shameful fashion, and no satisfaction to 
be had, except in the way of homicide. 
If the woman be one of character or re- 
sources, she returns to America and gets 
a divorce. If she is not a woman of 
strength, she is generally ‘lost in 
Paris.”’ 

It would take a great deal of space to 
give even a partial list of the Ameri- 
cans who find themselves abroad without 
mony) and without the present possibil- 
ity of getting any, ~ 
save by charity or 
uninviting manual 
labor. One is justly 
astonished at the 
number and temer- 
ity of young men 
and girls who go 
abroad to study art 
or music without ad- 
equate resources or 
prospects. It is no 
uncommon thing for 
a girl to get four or 
five hundred dollars 
together and set out 
for Berlin, Vienna, or Paris, expecting to 
live a year on this small capital, and at 
the end of that time to be able to sell 
enough of her work to support herself 
and to continue her studies. This is 
what often happens: the girl student 
works too hard, eats too Jittle, and at the 
end of ten months finds herself ill and 
without asou. Friends take care of her 
for a few months; for there are many 
warm, generous hearts in Bohemia throb- 
bing with that touch of Nature which 
draws into a bond of helpful sympa- 
thy the weary and heavily-laden of this 
world. A few more weeks go by, her 
friends are scattered, the end comes— 
perhaps it is death, perhaps it is humili- 
ating poverty, perhaps, though not often, 
it is a life of ease at the greatest of 
prices. So large and growing is this 
class of our countrywomen, that recently 
anew home for American girls has been 
established in Paris ona liberal basis, and 
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I know of no charity which has more 
potent claims for substantial and gener- 
ous support. Every male sinner who 
goes to Paris ought to be made to con- 
tribute five dollars to it. This is nota 
commonplace charity. It is a refuge for 
indigent and unappreciated talent —a 
means of encouragement and defense for 
unprotected but worthy young American 
women, as they toil along the. starving 
road to glory. 

There are a great many excellent Amer- 
ican families abroad that have been lured 
from their homes by belief in the wide- 
spread notion that one can buy the com- 
forts of life for almost nothing in Europe. 

_In general, these are families which have 
met with some financial reverses in the 
United States ; the easy, extravagant style 
of living to which they have been ac- 
customed suddenly becomes impossible. 
Pride, or a sense of incapacity, keeps the 
members of such families from toil, so 
they emigrate to Europe, toimprove their 
conditions in life, just as Europeans 
come to this country for the same general 
purpose. Perhaps this family of well- 
bred American emigrants goes to Dres- 
den, and establishes itself in a pleasant 
pension. Life is agreeable at first, but in 
a short time money becomes scarce, and 
rather than change toacheaper boarding- 
place in the same city, they move to Ber- 
lin, where they select an inexpensive and 
inelegant pension. All this time our poor 
exiles are sending letters home filled with 
enthusiastic description of German life, 
and painting with graphic felicity its irre- 
sistible and versatile charms. After a few 
years this family will be found living in 
a wretched flat—food will be scarce, new 
clothes rare, comforts meager. Yet the 
samme cheerful letters will go tothe friends 
in America, and the refined habits of the 
old life at home will be retained, and the 
women of the families will be ladies, be- 
cause they were born so, and the men will 
be men of gentle will. Such families bear 
their burdens without undue murmuring 
till death ends their exile, or unexpected 
good fortune sends them back with swell- 
ing hearts to the land they have so loved 
and longed for. 

There is one American abroad who adds 
little to the gaiety of nations; that is 
the professional American invalid. « Re- 
mote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,’’ he 
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moves in dreary procession throughout 
Europe, a victim to bad cooking and 
high-pressure business methods at home. 
This noble army of martyrs is ever in 
motion. It follows the seasons—not bird- 
like and blithely, but with a rheumatic 
limp and dyspeptic sigh. In the early 
spring you will find the American invalid 
swallowing pints of mineral water at 
Carlsbad, Kissingen, or Vichy, or being 
steamed, boiled, and pummeled at Aix 
or Wiesbaden. A month or two later, 
he takes his ‘«after-cure’’ at the mountain 
resorts of Switzerland. In the autumn, 
the same somber procession of profession- 
al invalids will be found turning yellow 
with the leaves beside Italian lakes. In 
December, one may find them at Pau ; in 
January, Italy or Southern Egypt reaps 
the harvest; but the attractions of the Ri- 
viera draw the sick man to Nice for the 
Carnival season. In March, he goes to 
Corsica, or Spain, and turns up in Paris 
for the gay season of May and June, hav- 
ing in a twelvemonth consulted twenty 
doctors, taken eighteen varieties of min- 
eral water, submitted to treatment fora 
dozen vital maladies, and listened to the 
woes of one hundred and fifty other inva- 
lids. After a time he grows weary of 


Paris, his mind turns inward again, and 
he thinks his condition is dangerous. He 
consults a great specialist in Paris and 
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another in London, and 
learns that his treatment 
the preceding year has 
been all wrong. Mineral 
waters are forbidden him, 
and he is hurried off to fair 
Divonne, at the foot of the 
Jura mountains, to try the , 
rest cure. The pilgrimage 
rarely ends. Perfect peace 
of mind and body are al- 
ways to be found in the 
next town or the next re- 
sort; so America’s weary 
ones— those with fancied 
ills and those with tired 
brains, shattered nerves, 
and congested organs — 
move ina fatigued, mirth- 
less way, from land of snow to land of 
sun, like the somber, spectral throng 
rising from the haunted palace of Poe’s 
Allegory. 

America contributes to the European 
countries a moderate but unfailing supply 
of cranks and lunatics of the milder sort. 
A few winters ago there was found on the 
hills back of Villefranche, overlooking 
the Mediterranean sea, an American, ap- 
parently dying from exposure and lack 
of food. He was the son of a New Eng- 
land politician and business man of ex- 
tended reputation, but having met with 
heavy financial losses his mind had 
yielded to the strain. He slipped off to 
Europe to die. Not being able to bring 
himself to the point of committing sui- 
cide—in a quick, violent way—he resolved 
to starve himself to death on the Riviera, 
under those skies he had learned to love 
in happier days. When he was found, he 
had been living two severe winter months 
under a cluster of pine-trees, and he could 
not remember when he had last had food. 
He was brought back to health and sani- 
ty, and returned to his family. In this 
man love of the beautiful was so strong a 
sentiment that it led him from Wall 
street back to the Riviera, where his eyes 
could close on one of earth’s sweetest 
panoramas. 

There came to the same region, not 
long ago, an American who liked the life 
there. He liked it so heartily that he 
wanted to transplant as much as possible 
of it to his home on the Hudson. So he 
bought innumerable articles of furniture 
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and bric-d-brac, engaged a 
well-known chef, half a 
dozen servants, and the 
shining concierge ata 
fashionable hotel. He fin- 
ished his purchases by ac- 
quiring two of the hand- 
somest horses to be had in 
that part of Europe, some 
beautiful carriages, and 
several sets of elaborate 
harness. When he left 
Nice, he asked the consul 
to look after the shipment 
of his purchases. He was 
particularly concerned 
about the horses, and 
feared that mal de mer 
might gravely injure them. 
‘«Seasickness,’’ he said, ‘‘is a disease of 
the liver. I have been reading a good 
deal about Vichy water, and I am con- 
vinced it is a fine thing to act on the liver, 
or to restore it when deranged to the ex- 
ercise of its proper functions. I shall go 
to Vichy at once, and will send twenty 
barrels of the water to Nice. I want the 
horses to drink nothing but Vichy water 
for two weeks before sailing, and nothing 
but Vichy while at sea. I will send the 
checks to pay for them and for my other 
purchases. In a few days the Vichy 
arrived, and about the same time checks 
amounting to several thousand dollars. 
As the consul was setting out for the 
bank with them, he received a despatch 
from the partner of the New Yorker, say- 
ing: ‘Our friend is insane and confined 
in a lunatic asylum. Don’t use the 
checks.’’ The checks, I may say, were 
not used, and the poor horses escaped a 
course of Vichy water. But there area 
half dozen servants, a great chef, anda 
richly ornamented concierge who regret 
the generous American, and the promised 
land to which he wished to lead them. 
Ihave not written a great deal about 
the social phase of American life abroad, 
for the reason that, outside of England, 
Americans cut no considerable figure in 
foreign society. The majority of Ameri- 
cans in continental cities associate with 
their own compatriots or with English 
people. The Americans who have won a 
real, foremost place in European society 
of the best sort are very few. Ata recent 
social function, at the house of perhaps 
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the most highly considered American 
wonlan in Paris, out of one hundred and 
fifty guests present, there were not more 
than a score of Americans, though the 
American colony in that city numbers at 
least two thousand. 

The graceful manner in which Ameri- 
cans adjust themselves to new surround- 
ings has been a great deal discussed, but 
nowhere is this quality of adaptability 
more noticeable than among those Aimeri- 
cans who have lived abroad from choice 
for many years. Asarule, they fall with 
ease into the new ways of living. They 
make the new country and the new life 
theirown. This change goes on uncon- 
sciously but strongly. An American of 
this sort feels a longing for his native 
land from time to time, but generally 
finds that a visit of two or three months 
is quite enough to satisfy that purely sen- 
timental hunger, and that real content- 
ment for him abides not in the land of 
his nativity, but in that of his adoption. 

Many of our countrymen in Europe de- 
clare with emphasis that their life abroad 
makes them better Americans. Some- 
times this is so, and sometimes it is not. 
When intelligent men go to Europe, not 
for the purpose of living in idleness for 
long periods, but for rest, recreation, or 
business, they return better Americans, 
because they see in a clear and strong 
light the comparative advantages and 
limitations of their own and other coun- 
tries, and because they are broadened by 
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contact with other civilizations, and are 
led to feel that notwithstanding our polit- 
ical independence and physical isolation, 
we are, after all, an important factor in 
the brotherhood of nations. The ten- 
dency of men of leisure who live abroad 
for a long time is to become merciless 
critics of America and things American. 
They forget the conditions that prevail in 
America, and judge us with an absence 
of kindness which a foreigner would not 
be likely to feel or to express. 

If I have dwelt at length on the life 
and failings of unfortunate and of foolish 
Americans, it is not because I want to 
convey the impression that these two 
classes are in any sense the predomi- 
nant ones. They are sometimes the con- 
spicuous ones, that is all, and as such 
reflect unjustly upon the country which 
protects them. I do not think the un- 
pleasant people, the silly people, the 
unhappy people from this country one 
meets on the Continent, are important fac- 
tors in the great social problem which is 
working itself out between the civiliza- 
tions of the old and new world. The 
people who see Europe in an inadequate 
or perverted way are not makers of en- 
during opinion at home or abroad, and 
the notions they bring back will be nobly 
outweighed by the true treasures of fancy, 
of thought, of culture which our liberal- 
minded countrymen have the spirit to 
grasp and the intelligence to apply for 
the advantage and glory of this nation. 
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MONG many hopeful 

features of modern civ- 
ge ilization we niay count the 

dethronement of the bodily- 
nervous system as a means 
of reconciling the soul with 
Heaven. Ina more corporeal 
age, men really believed that 
physical suffering could cure 
heresy. Now, the relation of 
the spirit to the body is bet- 
ter understood. It is true that 
a species of nervous hysteria, 
brought on by sensational ex- 
hortations and an emotional 
environment, is still not infre- 
quently mistaken for religious 
conversion: but the appeal to 
the nerves is here pleasurable 
rather than painful; and it 
is not surprising that, at an 
epoch when hurry is one of 
the leading characteristics of 
life, many persons should re- 
gard favorably a schenie of 
regeneration which claims to 
effect in a moment that disci- 
pline and enlightenment of 
the nature which others be- 
lieve to be obtainable only 
by a lifetime of unceasing 
self-humiliation and spiritual 
effort. 


A SWORD 
USED IN TWO 
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Stoicism is at a dis- 
count. Our conviction 
seems to be that there 
can be nothing reforma- Ga 
tive or strengthening in 
physical pain: thought 
and the higher senti- 
ments work and expand 
to the best advantage 
when undisturbed by any 
uneasiness of the flesh. 
The duty of the civilized 
man as regards his senses 
is to cultivate and refine 
them, with a view to ele- 
vating the sphere of his 
worldly pleasures. He is 
expected, of course, to re- 
sist anything like sensual 
domination. But, obvi- 
ously, it is here that the 
danger lies. Man has not 
yet reached a stage of per- 
fection where the flatter- 
ing of every physical per- 
ception is free from peril 
to moral and spiritual de- 
velopment. The truth, 
perhaps, is that our hu- 
manitarianism has some- 
what outstripped our 
progress in regeneration ; 
and, until they are abreast 
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of each other once more, there is some 
risk of our lapsing into mere effeminacy. 
My present inquiry, however, is re- 
stricted to a field somewhat narrower 
than this. It is of the evils we have out- 
grown, rather than of those to which we 
are exposing ourselves, that Iam to speak. 
At the bottom of all human action, be it 
never so inhuman, there will ever be 
found some semblance of a rational mo- 
tive, however (according to our present 
lights) irrational. As a general propo- 
sition, this is indisputable; and it re- 
mains to ask how the men of bygone 
ages happened to persuade themselves 
that the psychical errors and evils of 
mortal existence could be ameliorated or 
corrected by tortures applied to the phys- 
ical organization. 
We readily con- 
cede to antique pa- = 
ganism and to mod- 
ern barbarism a 
belief in the expedi- |) 
ency of torture. But | 
the theme of the 
Christian dialectic is tig ia 
mercy, loving-kind- ey * 
ness, and charity. | 
It appears at first [fir 
sight incredible that ; 
the professors of this wi 
faith should outdo 
barbarism itself in 
refinements of cru- 
elty,—and in the 
name and for the 
benefit of that faith 
itself. Yet nothing 
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able and final theological argument, and 
was inflicted, as opportunity served, by 
heretics as well as upon them. No sect, 
party, or community had the monopoly 
of it; it was a generally recognized and 
accepted form of persuasion or chastise- 
ment ; and the constancy with which its 
victims endured torment was only a de- 
gee less surprising than the resolution 
with which its agents applied it. 

From one point of view, torture was a 
natural outgrowth of the lawless and sav- 
age condition of Europe and Asia during 
the early centuries after Christ. By way 
of maintaining some sort of social order, 
secret organizations were formed, which 
ruled by the terror of mystery quite as 
much as by their actual physical strength. 
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is more certain than 
that for centuries 
such was the case. 
Medieval torture 
was not, indeed, applied exclusively in 
the interests of religion: the Council of 
Ten and the Spanish Inquisition were 
organized to maintain worldly no less 
than heavenly order. But the atrocities 
which the history of those times relates 
were never more inhuman than when 
they were perpetrated in the same of 
the Prince of Peace; and the perpetra- 
tors were personages in the highest odor 
of sanctity. Torture was the fashion- 
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Their influence was, upon the whole, 
beneficial ; they were, in some respects, 
analogous to the famous vigilance com- 
mittees which were a feature of our early 
Californian life. Their corruption, decay, 
and extinction were the consequence of 
the improvement of the social conditions 
which they had come into existence to 
control. 

These societies arrogated the right not 
only to inflict death, but to practise tor- 
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ture with a view to eliciting confession. 
One of the earliest of which there is 
record, however, the Assassins of Persia, 
seem not to have held courts of justice, 
but to have simply despatched emissaries 
to ««remove’’ obnoxious persons without 
the tedious preliminary formalities of 
judge and jury. The founder of this or- 
ganization was a certain Prince Hassan, 
who was in the habit of causing sun- 
dry specified individuals to be privately 
poniarded or strangled. But he took the 
precaution of training his bravos to fulfil 
his conimands implicitly and without re- 
gard to consequences personal to them- 
selves by occasionally administering 
to them a drug 
which sent them 
into a deep sleep. 
In this condition, 
he transported 
them into a secret 
valley surrounded 
by a ring of inac- 
cessible hills, and 
containing a beau- 
tiful garden envi- 
roned by luxuri- 
ous palaces and 
inhabited by love- 
ly houris. Upon 
awakening, the 
happy bravos nat- 
urally supposed 
themselves to be 
in Mahomet’s 
Paradise. After a 
day’s revel, they 
were again sent 
to sleep, and car- 
ried out of the 
valley to the or- 
dinary world. 
Thenceforth 
they were con- 

vineed that 

their master, 

Hassan, was 

able to intro- 

duce them to 

Paradise at 

wills sand, 

since it was 
THE SPANISH DONKEY. The victim obvious that 


ean placed geuide the beveled edge his favor was 
of the board, and the weights at- 
tached to his feet. The gear above to be secured 


was used to sustain him in position. only by strict 
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THE BROTHERS DE WITT EXECUTED AND 
MUTILATED. 
obedience to his orders, they yielded him 
allegiance without stint, and would sac- 
rifice their own lives for him at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Here, as elsewhere, the appeal is to the 
senses; but the hint that it was by ca- 
ressing them and not torturing them 
that persuasion was effectéd, seems to 
have been missed by the Christian in- 
quisitors of later ages. It is, no doubt, 
fortunate for the advance of thought that 
such a device did not occur to the minds 
of the rulers of those mysterious con- 
claves. In regard to Hassan’s Happy 
Valley, by the by, it is now understood to 
have had only a subjective existence. 
The sleeping potion which he adminis- 
tered was Indian hemp, which was called 
by the Crusaders of that epoch Hassan’s 
drug, or hashish. It is interesting to 
know that the words assassin and hashish 
both have their etymological root in the 
name of this ingenious and blood-thirsty 
Persian potentate, who gained his ends 
and established his kingdom by means 
of a quack medicine. 

The renowned Vehmgericht, said, to 
have been founded by Charlemagne, con- 
sisted of an unlimited number (some 
thousands) of free judges, or ‘sages,’ 
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presided over by the free courts of each 
county. They were practically so many 
detectives of crime and disorder. The 
Vehmegericht, in the sixteenth century, 
degenerated into an organization for pri- 
vate revenge, cupidity, and crime; and, 
inasmuch as ‘‘respectable citizens’? no 
longer belonged to it, it speedily van- 
ished: a catastrophe 
not always predicable 
of analogous objection- 
able organizations of 
our own day. 

The Council of Ten, 
which started in 1310, 
as a provisional and 
temporary creation, 
proved so congenial to 
the Italian nature that 
a hundred years later 
it had become the most 
firmly-founded and 
sorely -dreaded institu- 
tion in Europe. One 
cannot help wondering 
why the prisoners of 
these all-powerful aiid 
merciless tribunals did 
not at once confess any 
guilt that was charged 
upon them, and lave 
done with it. The or- 
dinary man of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth 
centuries (to say noth- 
ing of the preceding 
ages) seems never to 
have betrayed the possession of any 
sensitive place in his conscience, or 
of any conscience whatever, until he 
fell into the clutches of the Council 
of Ten, ot the Inquisition, or some 
such ill-omened contrivance. But, 
once on the rack, he made up for 
lost time by begetting a conscience, 
which was not only full-grown, but 
of an almost preposterous delicacy 
and fastidiousness. 
May we not infer, with- 
out violence to charity, 
that the torture-cham- 
ber, by making conscience heroic, gave 
it a vitality, if not an existence, which 
it would never have had otherwise ? and 
that in attempting to enforce conformity 
to an inanimate orthodoxy, it summoned 
to life a divine heterodoxy else impossible? 


A SCOLD’S COLLAR. Scolds were exposed in 
public piaces wearing this collar; the 
larger hole was fitted round the neck, 
the two smaller ones round the wrists. 
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Precisely how the various forms of tor- 
ture came to be invented, we are not in- 
formed. Some of them evince remark- 
able ingenuity and no little knowledge of 
anatomy and physiology. They must 
have been the result, not only of research 
and experiment, but of not a little direct 
inspiration—the source whereof was cer- 
tainly not divine. They 
were listed and classi- 
fied according to the 
degree of their effec- 
tiveness, and were ap- 
plied with an eye to the 
special object in view. 
Hippolyte de Marsillis, 
of Bologna, writing in 
the fifteenth century, 
enumerates fourteen 
different methods ; an- 
other philosopher gives 
thirteen. One method 
was the squeezing or 
crushing of the limbs 
by means of ropes or 
of machines designed 
for that purpose. An- 
other plan was the in- 
jection into the body 
of water, oil, or vine- 
gar. Hot pitch was 
sometimes applied to 
particularly sensitive 
portions of the body ; 
and the presence of hot 
eggs in the arm-pits is 
said to have been a 
strikingly effective argument. The 
introduction of dice between the 
skin and the flesh was doubtless 
acutely annoying, but one wonders 
why dice were employed instead of 
some more exacerbating material. 
A simple, and yet telling device 
was to bind candles to the fingers 
—the patient being first fixed in 
an immovable posture—and then 
to light them. As they 
burned gradually away, 
the flesh of the tingers 
was consumed. 

By way of variety, you were fastened 
to a bench on your back, and watet was 
allowed to drop from a height on the pit 
of the stomach. This apparently mild 
torture was probably borrowed from the 
Chinese, who let the drops fall on the 


shaven skull of 
the victim. It is 
said to produce 
the most intoler- 
able agony. The 
drop always falls 
on the same spot, 
and at a regular 
interval. Before 
long, every per- 
ception of body 
and mind be- 
comes concen- 
trated on that one 
spot. The impact 
of the tiny glob- 
jule of water is 
awaited with a 
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AN IRON SHAME MASK. Women 
who assaulted their husbands 
were exposed publicly in this 
mask; they were compelled to 
carry the dragon, coiled at its 


base, in their hands. 


terrible strain of 
anticipation ; and 
when it comes, 
its almost impon- 
derable touch is 


felt like the ex- 
plosion of a bomb, but without the 
merciful annihilation which the bomb 
inflicts. After endurance has passed its 
limits, raging madness supervenes. But 
in order to allow this torture to perform 
its perfect work, many hours, or even 
days, are required ; and time, though val- 
ueless to the Chinese, seems to have been 
considered by the European tribunals. 
Five or six hours was about their daily 
limit; and, since confession was gener- 
ally the object they were in quest of, it 
was necessary for them to be present dur- 
ing the proceedings, to exhort the patient 
and to write down such observations as he 
might be disposed to make. 

One of the most curious 
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proved unsuited to your case, you were 
furnished with a roomy pair of boots, 
into which boiling water was poured ; 
and often, when the boots were removed, 
nothing but bare bones were left behind. 
The crushing of the thumbs in vises 
was well thought of; and the dislocation 
of the joints of the limbs was effected 
in different ways. Sometimes a heavy 
weight was attached to the feet, the 
hands were tied together, a rope was 
passed under one arm and fastened toa 
pulley above. You were then hauled up 
on high by a windlass, and allowed to 
fall by jerks, and so progressively rent to 
pieces. Or you were stretched out hori- 
zontally iu the air by ropes secured to the 
feet and wrists, while any tendency on 
your part to ‘“‘sag’’ was corrected by a 
sharpened stake fastened upright beneath 
your back, the point just touching the 
base of the spine. As for the well-known 
punishment of quartering, it belongs 
rather in the category of modes of execu- 
tion, since, though a torture, it was 
necessarily a fatal one. Ropes were fas- 
tened to your legs and arnis, as far up as 
the knees and elbows; to cross-bars or 
whiffletrees at the other end of these 
ropes four horses were harnessed. ‘The 
horses were started up, but immediately 
checked, after a single wrench had been 
given. The tendons, sinews, and mus- 
cles which bind the limbs to the trunk 
are of great strength and elasticity, and 
will sustain an almost incredible strain 
without actually parting. After a short 
intermission, the drivers once more whip 
up their steeds, and another wrench is 


methods, said to have been : HTT 
exceptionally convincing, \ all 
was to anoint the bare feet 
with salt water, which was 
licked off by goats. Proba- 
bly the effect lay in the tick- 
ling sensation. Again, you 
are tied in an iron chair, 
which is then gradually 
brought into proximity with 
a blazing furnace; and as 
the broiling flesh crisps on 
your bones, the voice of the 
inquisitor is in your ear, ex- 
horting you to confess, to re- 
pent, to speak. If roasting 
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VICTIMS ON THE RACK BEING SKINNED 


ALIVE, 
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given. This process is continued for a 
longer or a shorter time, according to the 
toughness of the subject: it was not 
infreauently prolonged for five or six 
hours. 

At length, when the spectacle has be- 
come monotonous to the spectators, the 
horses were sent on their way for good ; 
there was a moment’s tug, and then all 
four limbs came away at once, in as 
many different directions, leaving the 
still breathing trunk in the midst. The 
limbs were now hastily collected and 
placed upon the body, and the whole 
ghastly heap was laid upon a pile of 
wood and burned alive. Thus, in the 
fifteenth century, was justice satisfied. 
Then, as now, execution was not so 
much intended to benefit the victim 
himself, as to encourage the others: 
and then, as now, the others looked on 
and were not deterred by what they 
saw from incurring the same infliction 
themselves. There is some reason to 
believe that punishments, as devised 
by mortal man, are uniformly a failure, 
both as a reform and as a warning. 
Sin and crime contain within them- 
selves the means of their own most effec- 
tive chastisement ; but when we step in 
and apply external methods, this uat- 
ural operation seems to be defeated. 

In the early part of the seventeenth 
century, aman by the name of Zachary 
Druseman was suspended by the arms 
in atorture-chamber, while screws were 
applied to his feet in such a manner as 
to crush the bones. After watching him 
for a while, the judges went out to sup- 
per, leaving him in charge of the execu- 
tioner. Druseman besought the latter, 
«by the wounds of Christ,” to let him 
down, if but for a single moment ; but 
the officer refused to do so except at the 
judges’ command. After an hour the 
judges returned, all of them the worse 
for liquor. Druseman was dead. Little 
imagination is needed to make one 
shudder at this story. Satan himself 
might hesitate to fill up the gaps of 
the narrative. 

During the struggle between Spain 
and tie United Netherlands, torture was 
employed by both parties indifferently, 
and became very violent. The Dutch- 
men once tied a number of prisoners to- 
gether in pairs, and confined them ina 


A BAKER’S DUCKING-STOOL. | 1 5 
ducking bakers found giving short weight in their 


bread. 
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large room. No food was given them, 
and in the course of a few days they 
were mad with hunger, At length they 
began to devour each other. They were 
kept in that room until the last man was 
dead. Terrible as was the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, this affair goes far to even matters 
between them and the Netherlanders. 


Another device of the latter was to strip 
their victim, and drag him backwards 
and forwards on a rope stretched taut, 
until he was sawn asunder. 

In Zaccone’s ‘ History of the Inquisi- 
tion,’’ he describes a singular torture, 


Used in Nuremberg for 
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illustrative of the inge- 
nuity of the Latin race. 
The face of the subject, 
who was first tied down 
to the wooden rack so 
tightly that the cords 
cut through the flesh, 
was covered with a sort 
of veil of fine cambric. 
It was pushed down in- 
to his throat and up his 
nostrils. It was then 
sprayed with water un- 
til completely saturated, 
causing the fibers of the 
cloth to swell, and, of 
course, choking off res- 
piration. The man 
would thereupon make 
the most frantic efforts 
to breathe, swelling out 
his body and straining 
his limbs, and at every 
effort the executioner 
would give another turn 
to the screws that tight- 
ened= the= cords. sbhe 
‘proof by fire’’ was 
less elaborate, but quite 
as poignant. The feet 
were secured at the 
ankles through holes in 
a plank. They were 


anointed with oil, and a brazier of hot 
coals was placed beneath them and kept 
alight by an attendant with a pair of 
bellows. 

Zaccone also describes a method of jerk- 
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THE DRUNKARD’S CLOAK. Incorrigible sots 
were exposed publicly in this. 


RACK. 


ing the limbs asunder 
by a system of cords 
and pulleys; and a com- 
paratively trivial, but 
curious punishment of 
swallowing great quan- 
tities of water, which 
were poured into the 
throat by means of a 
funnel, besides innu- 
merable other atroci- 
ties. Sainte-Edme, in 
his ‘‘ Dictionary of Pen- 
alties,’’ goes through 
the whole list from A to 
Z, and has a picture of 
Muley Ismail sitting at 
his palace window, 
smoking a chibouk, 
and watching the con- 
tortions of three men 
impaled on hooks pro- 
jecting from tall poles 
planted in the ground 
outside. 

Such tortures as 
bréaking on the wheel, 
and the iron virgin, are 
too familiar to need de- 
scription. ‘The auto-da- 
fé, or act of faith, seems 
not always, nor perhaps 
generally, to have been 
followed by an execution. It involveda 
confession of guilt on the part of the ac- 
cused ; and the consequences varied ac- 
cording as the confession was made be- 
fore or after torture. A procession was 


formed, and the culprit was 
escorted to the market-place, 
attired in a robe, the orna- 
mentation of which was sig- 
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ROASTING A MAN TO DEATH. 


nificant of the degree of his 
guilt. He was finally either 
burned or not, according to 
circumstances; and the burn- 
ing was preceded by strang- 
ling when the judges were 
disposed to leniency. The 
burning was accomplished 
in two ways, though, so far 
as the sensations of the vic- 
tii were concerned, there 
may not have been much to 
choose between them. One 
way was to mount him upon 
the top of the pyre, as upon 
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a scaffold, and tie 
him to a stake 
projecting from 
its center. The 
other was to leave 
an opening in the 
middleofthe pyre 
large enough to 
contain the man 
and the stake. 
Entrance to this . 
opening was ef- 


fected through a APPARATUS FOR ‘“‘BREAKING ON THE WHEPL.”’ The victim 
was tied on the bed of sharp-edged boards, while the exe- 
cutioners rolled the wheels back and forth over him. 


gap left in one 
side of the pyre, 
the pyre itself being composed of alternate 
layers of wood and straw. The culprit 
having been placed in position, the in- 
terstices were filled up with fagots, and 
the whole then fired on all sides. The 
pyre was about the height of a man’s 
head. It was in this manner that Joan of 
Are was burned; so that the ordinary pic- 
tures of her martyrdom are historically in- 
correct. But it is stated by the chronicler 
that, so strong was the popular persua- 
sion that Joan was a witch, the execu- 
tioner was required, after the fire had 
been burning for a while, to pull a part 
of it down and reveal her charred corpse, 
thereby convincing the incredulous that 
she had not flown off on a fagot or 
otherwise defeated the purpose of her 
enenuies. 

The heart sickens as one reads these 
awful pages and calls up the spectacles 
which they portray. It seems to be the 
story of a world wholly monstrous and 
diabolical. And yet, all this while, inno- 
cent children were being born, and young 
men and iaidens were loving and mat- 
ing, and good and happy lives were lived, 
and Bacon and Shakespeare wrote im- 
mortal works. It was substantially the 
same beautiful, various, kindly world 
that we now live in. Nevertheless, it is 
hard to avoid the notion that the powers 
of darkness were permitted in those ages 
to walk the earth more boldly and openly 
than to-day, and to seize their prey with 
less ceremony and subterfuge than at 
present. It was one of the long series 
of experiences through which mankind 
must needs pass, before they can attain 
that state which is secure from the shad- 
ows of the pit. 

The story of torture is not told in vain; 
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it has a lesson. 
It is evident that 
those who inflict- 
ed it, justified 
their act to their 
own minds by ar- 
guments based 
upon the integ- 
z, rity and prosper- 
fity of the State 
and upon inter- 
pretations of 
holy writ. Relig- 
ious orthodoxy 
in those days was 
essential to social order. Heretics were 
inevitably rebels against human as well 
as divine laws. Restraint and penalties 
were indispensable, if the community 
was to be preserved. On the other hand, 
it is doubtful whether death, or even tor- 
ture, would have been inflicted on theo- 


fee 


THE ‘‘ IRON MAIDEN”? OF NUREMBERG, XVTH CEN- 
TuRY. ‘The victim was placed inside, and the 
doors closed so as to impale him on the iron 
spikes. He was left there until from decay his 
body dropped into the moat, 
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logical grounds alone. Certainly, the 
Roman Inquisition, which was purely 
a religious institution, never inflicted 
death ; whereas that of Spain, which was 
mainly political, was steeped in blood 
from the outset. ‘lenderness for the 
souls of the erring may have beeti genu- 
ine, but it would not have found such ex- 
treme expression had not secular consid- 
erations been involved with it. Be that 
as it may, the excuse and the precedent 
were scriptural, based, it is true, upon a 
complete perversion of the true spirit of 
scripture, but we may reasonably hold the 
perversion to have been an honest one. 
And in those days the « higher criti- 
cism’’ had not yet been evolved, and men 
believed the Bible with an intense, if su- 
perstitious, faith. They read in the Bible 
that God punished sin: that, if it were 
persisted in, He punished it after the 
death of the body with an eternity of tor- 
ments, compared with which the worst 
that man can inflict were as nothing. 
This served as their precedent. Their 
excuse was yet niore plausible. Evil in 
man was caused by the machinations of 
the devil—by the suggestion and persua- 
sion of his angels. ‘The Inquisition, by 
torturing the body, aimed to cast out these 
devils. This accomplished, the soul would 
be saved from the everlasting torments of 
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TORTURE-CHAIR. The victim was forced to sit on 
the spiked seat of this chair. 


hell. Temporal pain was the severe yet 
merciful means of guarding against the 
pains to which there was no end. 

This was the theory of medieval tor- 
ture—of salvation by the rack—and it 
explains much that would be else inex- 
plicable. It was founded on a hideous 
mistake, and could not outlast the devel- 
opment of reason. And yet this very ca- 
lamity was the means of awakening the 
Spiritual conscience of mankind, and pre- 
paring the way for the great enlighten- 
ment to follow. Our feet, and those of 
our posterity, would not stand so firmly 
were not the rack and the pyre among the 
elements of our history. 
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DAMIEN BEING TORN TO PIECES. 
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THE STORY OF A THOUSAND. 


By ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


VI. 
THE BAPTISM OF FIRE. 


MONTH had elapsed since the long- 
roll first sounded in the camp of 
the Thousand,—twenty-six days after the 
«‘hell-march’’ ended, and forty-one days 
after they were mustered into service,— 
when the order caine for them to march 
again ; this time in the golden October 
weather, on that campaign which resulted 
in the wasted bloodshed of the short, 
sharp, and shameful battle of Perryville. 
The retreat from Lexington had been 
contemporaneous with the defeat of Pope 
in Virginia, followed swiftly by the first 
invasion of Maryland, culminating in the 
battle of Antietam and the surrender of 
Harper’s Ferry. At the same time, Van 
Dorn moved on the rear of Grant’s posi- 
tion in Mississippi, united his army with 
that of Price, and the battles of Iuka and 
Corinth quickly followed. 

Had Kirby Smith advanced at once on 
Covington, he might easily have made a 
lodgment on the south bank of the Ohio, 
opposite Cincinnati, by the time the 
Thousand reached Louisville. On that day 
Bragg was crossing the Cumberland 
river with an army of forty-five thou- 
sand men at Gainesborough, Tennes- 
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see; Buell, with fifty-five thousand, 
was at Murfreesborough, Tennessee ; 
Nelson, at Louisville, had seventeen 
thousand men of all arms; Smith, at 
Lexington, had about twenty-five thou- 
sand, with forty pieces of artillery. In 
front of Covington there were hardly five 
thousand men, and these seem to have 
been under no responsible head,—merely 
separate conimands reporting to depart- 
ment headquarters. But weeks were cy- 
cles then. The next day, one whose lit- 
erary fame has almost overshadowed his 
military renown, Gen. Lew Wallace, was 
assigned to the command of the forces 
opposite Cincinnati; and on the next, 
General Simpson with an army of labor- 
ers was ordered to coniplete the system of 
fortifications on the neck of ground south 
of Covington. Within a week the spades 
and rifles of the tens of thousands of 
«Minute Men’”’ who poured in from Ohio 
and Indiana had made Covington im- 
pregnable to any force the Confederates 
could send against it. 

Louisville was still in peril. Had 
Bragg advanced by forced marches, order- 
ing Smith, with whom he was in easy 
communication, to concentrate before this 
city, instead of delaying six or seven 
days in order to capture Munfordville, 
he might have been in front of Louisville 
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on the eighteenth, at least six days ahead 
of Buell. The Federal forces in that city, 
less than thirty thousand raw troops, 
could not have held it against the assault 
of nearly twice their number of veterans 
for an hour, 

This is what might have been ; what 
the country saw was possible, and what 
we who were camped about the city ex- 
pected. What really happened was that 
this host of men who hardly knew 
‘‘Right-face”’ from ‘Shoulder arms,”’ 
whose feet were blistered, bodies worn, 
and spirits shattered by a retreat of 
incredible celerity and hardship, were 
hustled into brigades and divisions, and 
made veterans in the harsh but effec- 
tive school of double-duty. Into the 
trenches at threeo’clock ; standing to our 
arms until day was well advanced; at 
work on fortifications one day ; on out- 
post duty the next ; worried by incessant 
alarms ; drilling every moment when not 
otherwise employed ; practically besieged, 
though only confronted by a few bodies 
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of cavalry and alight battery or two of 
the enemy. Here we learned not only the 
duties of the soldier, but the equally im- 
portant economics of army life: how to 
cook ; how to tent; how to sleep in the 
midst of alarms; how to stand guard, 
how to serve on picket ; how to live, in 
short, for to-day’s duties, indifferent to 
what the morrow might bring. We had 
already formed the acquaintance of the 
ubiquitous and indestructible «hard- 
tack,’ the first issue of. which, made on 
the day after our arrival at Lexington, 
was declared by one of the Thousand to 
be «the very last of a lot left over from 
the war of 1812.’’ The fact that one 
of this very issue, mailed to friends at 
home by a member of the Thousand on 
that day, is still in a good state of preser- 
vation, and is the recipient of three hearty 
groans when exhibited at each reunion of 
the survivors, would seem to give color to 
his conclusion. 

An analysis of one issue of hardtack, 
made at that time, showed such quanti- 
ties of pipe-clay or 
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ground white soap- 
stone as to lead a 
physician who saw 
the results to declare 
that thirty days of 
such food was enough 
to endanger the life 
of the strongest man. 
This adulteration 
was unquestionably 
Omerotetiter chines 
causes of intestinal 
disease in the North- 
ern army. There is 
‘ poetic justice ina 
\\ country being taxed 
to pension soldiers 
whoni it allowed to be 
poisoned while fight- 
ing in its defense. 
During this inter- 
val the Thousand be- 
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came part of a brigade 
which was assigned 
to the command of 
Capt. William R. Ter- 
rill, of the Fifth regu- 
lar artillery, then re- 
cently appointed a 
brigadier - general of 


volunteers, 
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Bragg had reached Bardstown, forty 
miles from Louisville, on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, four days ahead of Buell. Two 
days later, the head of Buell’s army was 
at the mouth of Salt river; two days more 
and his dusty veterans were marching 
through the streets of Louisville with 
triumphant shouts. From that time the 
question was not what the Confederates 
might achieve in Kentucky, but with 
how little loss they might get out of it. 

With his right resting at Salvisa, his left 
at Danville, and his center at Harrodsburg, 
Bragg occupied a position hardly twenty 
miles in length, one flank resting on an 
impassable river and the other reaching 
to the rough country known as Mul- 
draugh’s hill, a region utterly unfitted 
for military operations on a large scale, 
covering thereby all the roads leading 
into Middle and Eastern Kentucky, along 
which his retreat in case of discomfiture 
must lie. Under these circumstances, he 
felt so confident of at least holding his 
position and perhaps crippling his adver- 
sary, that he did not hesitate to predict 
that «the great battle of the west,” 
would be fought at or near Salvisa. 

General Buell, on arriving in Louis- 
ville, had found the whole country aflame 
with anger at his failure to meet and 
drive back the army of General Bragg. 
He found not only an enraged people, but 
a government finally worn out with ex- 
cuses. The order for his removal only 
waited the arrival of General Thomas to 
be delivered. The prospect of being su- 
perseded by his own subordinate seems 
to have inspired him to an activity alto- 
gether unprecedented in his military ca- 
reer. In four days he had reorganized 
his army, or rather combined it with the 
Army of Kentucky, and planned a cani- 
paign on which he avowed himself ready 
to embark without delay; so that when 
General Thomas arrived, that supersensi- 
tive soldier was able to allege this fact 
as a reason for declining the proffered 
conunand. 

The plan of organization was defective 
in that it practically removed Thomas 
from responsible command, making him a 
mere figurehead, having the title of ‘Sec- 
ond in cominand,”’ but without authority 
or discretion. In Thomas’ place and in 
command of the strongest and most im- 
portant corps of his army, he put C. C. 
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Gilbert, whose rank was a matter at least 
of doubt. The army was composed of 
three corps. Each corps was composed 
of three divisions and most of the di- 
visions of three brigades. Three divis- 
ions were unattached to any corps. There 
were three brigades of cavalry, while the 
artillery comprised about two hundred 
guns. The whole composed an arniy of 
fifty-eight thousand men. 

Dumont, with fifteen thousand men and | 
Sill’s division of McCook’s corps, nuim- 
bering eleven thousand men, were sent 
by the Shelbyville pike to demonstrate 
against Frankfort. The Second corps 
under Crittenden, with whom went 
Thomas, marched straight on Bards- 
town, which was supposed to be the cen- 
ter of the enemy’s position. - McCook, 
with the other two divisions of the First 
corps, marched as if in support of Sill 
and Dumont, to Fisherville, turned there 
southeastward and advanced to Taylors- 
ville, Bloomfield, and Mackville. Masked 
by these two columns, Buell, with the 
Third corps under Gilbert, marched to 
Shepherdsville, thence diverging to the 
eastward, joined Crittenden at Bardstown. 
The apparent purpose of this was to com- 
pel Bragg to withdraw by Lebanon or 
Hodgensville. 

The Federal advance began at day- 
light on Wednesday, the first day of 
October. Everything was propitious, 
save a scarcity of water in a part of the 
region through which our routelay. The 
roads were dry and hard; the weather was 
delightful ; the men in the best of spirits. 

The Thousand was part of the Tenth 
division of the First corps, consisting of 
two small brigades, the Thirty-third and 
Thirty-fourth, the former commanded by 
Brig. William R. Terrill; the latter by 
Col. George Webster. With the former 
was Parson's battery ; with the latter the 
Nineteenth Indiana battery. We marched 
east to Fisherville, and thence to Tay- 
lorsville, which we reached upon the af- 
ternoon of the fourth. On the fifth, which 
was Sunday, we lay in camp, and on 
Monday marched to Bloomfield, going on 
to Mackville on Tuesday. Our five days’ 
rations were exhausted on Sunday. On 
Monday and Tuesday we subsisted on 
parched corn, with a small supply of ba- 
con seized by the quartermaster at a 
plantation which we passed. There was 
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some heavy firing to our right toward 
evening, and we were ordered to prepare 
for battle on the morrow. 

General Buell, failing to encounter the 
enemy at Bardstown, concluded that he 
would offer battle at Danville. He ac- 
cordingly pushed Thomas, with Crit- 
tenden, toward Lebanon, advanced Gil- 
bert to Springfield, and McCook to 
Mackville. On the seventh he advanced 
Gilbert on the Springfield pike to within 
three miles of Perryville, meeting sharp 
resistance, which led him to believe the 
enemy would offer battle at that place. 
Ordering the right and left to close on 
the center, he prepared to attack the next 
morning. 

This order was received by General Mc- 
Cook at half-past two on the morning 
of October 8th. It directed him to march 
at three o’clock. This was manifestly 
impossible, but his corps was under arms 
at daylight, and about six o’clock the 
Tenth division moved along the old 
Mackville pike toward Perryville, nine 
miles distant, marching slowly, and with 
frequent halts, over a difficult road. The 
day was very warm. About eleven o'clock 
we halted in column by division on the 
right of the pike, a half mile in rear of the 
Russell House, on the battle-field of Per- 
ryville. Two brigades of Rousseau’s 
division of the First corps were in the 
lead that day, the Tenth division having 

cut off the other—Stark weather’s—it was 
in the rear. Our battery came up and 
halted near us on the left of the pike. 
Rousseau’s advance brigades were posted 
in line of battle to the left of the Mack- 
ville pike, where it crossed Doctor’s Fork, 
a tributary of Chaplin river. This point 
isa mile and a half west of Perryville, 
and the line of battle extended due north 
along a wooded slope which fell away to 
the eastward. To the left of this line, 
some four hundred yards, McCook or- 
dered a battery to be placed on a knoll in 
an open field, fronting northward. To 
this position our battery was ordered. 

The enemy’s dispositions had already 
been made for an attack upon Gilbert’s 
left flank, about where the Mackville 
pike crosses Doctor’s Fork. The posting 
of Rousseau’s two brigades to the north 
of this point created an impression that 
McCook was endeavoring to turn their 
flank, and Maney was hurried to the ex- 
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treme right. Donelson was ordered to 
move in that direction as he advanced, 
unmasking Stewart; while Wharton’s 
cavalry was pushed across Chaplin river 
to demonstrate on the rear of the Federal 
army. It was the appearance of this cav- 
alry which induced McCook to refuse his 
left, and order Parsons to a position com- 
manding their movements. He antici- 
pated an attack upon his train, which 
was yet strung out on the Mackville 
pike, and ‘at the mercy of amy force 
which should pass our left. 

Almost at the same moment when Par- 
sons’ battery reached its position and 
opened on the Confederate cavalry or the 
north, Maney’s brigade, one of the most 
noted in the Confederate service, having 
surmounted the almost precipitous banks 
of Doctor’s Fork; appeared in line of 
battle on the crest of a wooded ridge, 
hardly two hundred yards from the left 
of the battery. Advancing to the edge 
of the wood, they opened a deadly fire. 
The One Hundred and Twenty-third 
and EHightieth Illinois, with Garrard’s 
detachment, had been ordered forward 
and came into position on the left of 
Rousseau’s line, angling back toward 
the battery. The guns were quickly 
shifted to bear upon the enemy thus un- 
expectedly appearing within easy rifle 
range; the One Hundred and Twenty- 
third Illinois was ordered to charge, and 
the fight was on, hot and furious, along 
the whole front of the First corps. 

The other regiments of the brigade had 
already disappeared from view when the 
order came for the Thousand to move for- 
ward. About the same time, the other 
brigade of cur division, with Harris’ bat- 
tery, were ordered to the right front of 
the corps. So the line of battle of the 
First corps consisted of one brigade of 
the Tenth division on the right, then two 
brigades of the Third division, then, the 
other brigade of the Tenth division, ex- 
cept the Thousand not yet in line, re- 
fused so as to face northeast; and then, 
with a wide interval, Starkweather’s bri- 
gade of the Third division, in our left 
rear, on either side of Wilson’s creek, 
the bed of which was then only a mass 
of dusty shale. 

We went down a slight declivity, up 
over a crest into the woods beyond. We 
stood at rest a few moments, listening to 
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the unaccustomed din. The woods hid 
everything except the puffs of stnoke on 
a crest away to our left where a battery 
of the enemy was posted. Occasionally 
we saw a Shell burst in the air. 

We crossed a field, following the ruts 
the battery had left ; entered a lane ; went 
up a slope on the other side of which was 
a scattering wood. An aide met us, 
shouting a frenzied demand for haste. 

«Double-quick !”’ 

We dashed along the crest, down the 
other side, past a corn-field on our left, 
along a narrow lane, and through a gate 
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hill, half its guns silenced, its men and 
horses being cut down by the fire of the 
enemy. A mounted aide pointed out 
our position and rode beside our adju- 
tant at the head of the column as we 
advanced. A caisson, the horses of 
which had become unmanageable, dashed 
through our. line to the rear. 

«“ Forward !’’ The colonel's voice rang 
like a clarion above the din of conflict. 
He sat upon his horse as we filed past and 
uttered a word of cheer to each company. 
His hat was pushed back from his fore- 
head showing the scar received at Shilch. 


The men were panting. 

SG IBignie 

‘On a little knoll to our 
right front, the battery was 
firing with frenzied rapidity. 
The shells from the enemy’s 
guns flew over our heads and 
cut the limbs of the trees by 
which we stood. Bullets pat- 
tered about us. Men were 
coming back from the hell 
which the crest hid from our 
view, some wounded, some 
stragglers. Somebody sug- 
gested that the guns were 
empty, and the order to load 
was given in some of the 
companies. Our division and 
brigade generals were stand- 
ing, unmounted, just in the 
rear of the battery. Both had 
accompanied it to the posi- 
tion assigned and remained 
to watch its action” General 
Terrill was by training, al- 
most by instinct, an artillery- 
man, and when the enemy ap- 
peared in line of battle in 
the woods upon its left, advancing with a 
steady fire until they reached the fence 
a hundred yards away, its peril absorbed 
his whole attention. Ordering Colonel 
Monroe of the One Hundred and Twenty- 
third Illinois, to charge the enemy’s line, 
he remained beside the battery, directing 
and encouraging the men. 

When the Thousand arrived, the right 
of the brigade had fallen back and the 
enemy, checked by the hot fire which 
greeted them, had halted in the edge of 
the wood along the fence below. The 
battery stood alone upon the crest of the 


into an open-wooded glade. r 


The head of the column passed through 
a gap in the fence that ran along the edge 
of the wood, filed to the left, and passing 
twenty yards in rear of the battery, 
marched on until the head of the column 
was beyond the shelter of the little knoll 


on which it stood. Our path was strewn 
with dead and dying men and horses. 

“Front !"’ 

This order brought us facing to the 
rear while the bullets were whistling by 
like hail, and men were falling in the 
ranks of the three right companies. 
The others were a little sheltered by 
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the crest of the hill on which the battery 
stood. 

“About face—forward—guide center !”” 

We faced by the rear rank ; advanced in 
line to the crest of the hill in the teeth of 
the leaden storm that swept it. There 
we first saw the enemy, two lines of gray 
in the edge of the brown woods scarce 
ninety yards away. Puffs of smoke and 
jets of flame shot out from the under- 
growth and along the fence. 

‘Halt! Commence firing !” 

Our left companies, the right of our 
line, as we faced by the rear, overlapped 
the battery. General Jackson fell just 
as we advanced. The left was refused, 
because of the overlapping of the enemy’s 
line and the conformation of the ground. 
Those whose guns were loaded fired; the 
others made haste to load. It was slow 
work with the old muzzle-loaders. There 
were sO many motions that even the 
most expert could hardly fire once a 
minute. Cartridges and caps had to be 
handled separately, while the air seemed 
full of flashing ramrods.. One and an- 
other staggered wounded to the rear. 
The line-officers went back and forth en- 
couraging, directing. We stood alone, a 
thin line of blue, in the open field, long 
enough to fire from twelve to twenty 
rounds apiece. The enemy were mostly 
under cover. On our right the nearest 
foree was along the wooded crest to 
which the rest of our brigade had retired. 
To the rear, near half a mile, was Stark- 
weather with his veterans. Then we first 
heard the rebel yell we were to hear so 
often afterwards. The gray line burst from 
the wood and rushed up the slope. 


‘“‘Rorward!’’ cried Terrill. ‘Do not 
let them get the guns!” 
«“Charge!’’ commanded the major, 


whose horse having been shot, was on 
foot with the left companies. There was 
aclang of bayonets. The left companies 
. surged forward to the front of the battery. 
Cumings of ours, fired the two right guns, 
double-shotted with canister, full in the 
faces of the enemy, and with his men 
hastened to the rear under cover of the 
smoke. When it lifted, the enemy had 
faltered, half-way down the slope. Our 
fire was too hot for them. They fell slow- 
ly back and began firing again. 

Seeing the uselessness of the unequal 
conflict, Terrill gave the order to retire to 
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a fence which ran along the edge of the 
wood in our rear. It was done with 
reasonable steadiness, considering the 
fact that we left one-tenth of our num- 
ber dead to mark the line we had held. 
We rallied at the fence, and when the 
enemy showed above the crest, te- 
newed the fight. The three right com- 
panies, not hearing the order to retire, 
were cut off, but under command of 
the gallant Edwards, the senior captain, 
now thrice wounded, fell back farther to 
the left, and rallied behind the stone fence 
that marked the roadway. ‘The left and 
center, now mere shattered fragments, re- 
tired under the command of General Ter- 
rill, by whose side marched our colonel. 
After the belt of woods was passed, we 
entered a corn-field ; the enemy followed 
sharply and their bullets cut stalk and 
leaf and rattled the kernels from the 
drooping ears beside us, every now and 
then claiming a victim. Here Terrill or- 
dered a march by the flank to unmask 
Starkweather’s regiments which lay upon 
the crest of the hill above us. Some did 
not hear the order and were still facing 
the enemy when a magnificent volley-fire 
by companies, rang out in our rear, while 
Stone's and Bush’s batteries opened on 
the pursuing enemy. As we flung our- 
selves upon our faces and crept around 
the flank out of this maelstrom of fire, 
we could not but exult in the skill of our 
comrades whose level volleys cut the 
serried stalks in their front like a sickle 
of flame. 

A hundred yards back of Starkweather’s 
right, we formed a new line under the 
personal direction of General ‘Terrill, 
Here we began to compare notes and try 
to determine the fate of our comrades. 
The three right companies were almost 
wholly missing. Where were they? Af- 
ter a time they found their way to us, 
having been cut offin falling back. Where 
were the rest of the brigade? Generai 
Terrill thought it had been wholly dissi- 
pated. His attention had been so taken 
up by the battery, that he had quite lost 
track of the regiments which had swung 
back before the Thousand came upon the 
field ; and so absorbed in its peril that he 
had small idea of the severity of the at- 
tack. He did not realize we had held our 
position until every third man had been 


killed or wounded. He was much de- 
32 
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pressed, thinking not of what his men 
had done, but of what he had failed to 
accomplish, and of the stain he feared 
might fall upon his honor as a soldier. 

At our right, the magnificent diapason 
of battle rose and fell. The bullets flew 
over us, and now and then a shell went 
shrieking by. In our front the enemy was 
repulsed again and again. Many of our 
men crept forward, and taking their places 
in the line on the crest above, joined in the 
fire upon the enemy. Some of the line- 
officers borrowing the rifles and cartridges 
of their dead comrades, did likewise. Our 
number grew constantly as those who had 
been scattered found their way to our new 
position. As the day drew to its close, 
the young brigadier began to hope that 
his command had not been so completely 
shattered as he had feared. One and an- 
other reported having seen large numbers 
of the other regiments fighting with Rous- 
seau in the woods on our right. Then we 
heard that our lieutenant-colonel, Tolles, 
had come up with his skirmishers and 
joined the Eightieth Illinois in position 
somewhere toward the right. With re- 
viving spirits his interest in the conflict 
which raged about him again awoke. 
Drawn as it seemed by an irresistible 
magnetism, he walked toward the battery 
now hotly engaged upon the opposite hill 
three hundred yards away. As he climbed 
the slope toward it, he was struck by a 
shell, and died almost before a friend 
could reach his side. 

The battle was over for the Thousand. 
Its division and brigade comianders had 
been stricken almost in its ranks. Its 
colonel now commanded the brigade ; to- 
morrow he would command ‘the division, 
being the senior officer left alive in it. 
As the sun went down, we watched 
the flashes in the wood where Sheridan 
was driving back the victorious enemy, 
and witnessed the last terrible onset, when 
the enemy’s line, pushing Rousseau’s ex- 
hausted regiments back, fell on the fresh 
line of Gooding again and again, but 
failed to drive him from the position he 
held. When Starkweather retired we 
formed with his troops on the new line. 
It was a mile back of the line we held 
when the battle began. The whole left 
wing had been driven in so that our front 
was now near the point where we had 
halted in column on our arrival on the 
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field. More than eight thousand men, 
friends and foes, lay dead and wounded on 
the ground which had been so stubborn- 
ly contested. The Thousand little knew 
how hot aconflict they had shared, or how 
honorable a part they had borne in it. 
General Bragg, with the echoes of Shiloh 
fresh in his memory, said: ‘‘For the 
time engaged, it was the severest and 
most desperately contested engagement 
within my knowledge.’”’ General McCook 
declared it to be «the bloodiest battle 
of modern times for the numbers en- 
gaged on our side.’’ Of less than 13,000 
troops of the First corps engaged, 3299 
—more than one-fourth— were killed, 
wounded, and missing. Of the whole 
army less than half had been engaged. 

The moon rose and lighted up a veil of 
silvery mist that hung over the field of 
strife. Out of it came the moans of the 
wounded. Camnipfires shone through it, 
here and there, and watchful pickets sent 
a challenging shot into it now and then. 
Through it came the steady rumble 
of wheels and. hoarse tones of com- 
mand. All night anxious groups went 
up and down our lines seeking their own 
commands or inquiring for friends who 
would never again report for duty. Long 
past midnight the detail sent out for wa- 
ter returned with full canteens. It was 
the first water we had tasted since the 
fight began. 

Would we fight upon the morrow or 
not? We waited anxiously for the day 
to break, for the sun to rise. The enemy 
did not attack. We received no orders. 
Then, by twos and threes, our men began 
to sally forth in search of lost comrades. 
The enemy had departed. On the stony 
pikes beyond the Chaplin could be heard 
the steady roar of their swiftly-driven 
trains. Three days afterward, we started 
in slow and cautious pursuit. In three 
days more, we had found their rear-guard. 
They were safe across Dick river, whose 
precipitous banks forbade pursuit. Bragg 
and Smith retreated unhindered through 
the Cumberland Gap; their army was 
shipped by rail to Murfreesborough, and 
before Buell had recalled his scattered 
forces Bragg was threatening Nashville. 

A battle is one thing: its history often 
quite another. History says truly that 
the battle of Perryville was a Confederate 
victory. An army of seventeen thousand 

we 
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fell upon one of forty-seven thousand: 
drove in every part of the line it attacked ; 
killed and wounded more than four thou- 
sand men ; captured seven guns and five 
hundred prisoners, and so paralyzed the 
rest that when it fell back they dare not 
pursue until three days had intervened 
and there was no longer any danger of 
renewal of the conflict. To the Federals, 
it was not a very important engagement ; 
they merely lost four thousand men .and 
gained nothing. To the Confederates it 
was one of the most brilliant victories 
their arms achieved ; the men they lost 
were simply the price paid to dislodge 
the enemy from the line of the Tennes- 
see. It was not only a yreat victory but 
an exceeding small price to pay for the 
advantage gained. How did it happen 
to be so cheaply won? 

There are two answers: the one which 
history gives; the other that of common- 
sense. History says it was a Confed- 
erate victory because ‘the raw troops 
upon the left broke and fled in confu- 
sion at the first fire.’ More than a score 
of reputable authors who have treated 
this campaign make substantially this 
statement. In this case, history is not 
only false, but most absurdly and ridic- 
ulously false. There were only two bri- 
gades of raw troops in the left wing of 
the army at Perryville. These composed 
the Tenth division. Their whole number 
was 5557. The one was on the extreme 
right of McCook’s line, the other on its 
extreme left. 

It is simply impossible that any failure 
on the part of these isolated brigades 
should have enabled seventeen thousand 
Confederates to overpower nearly fifty 
thousand Federals, or have prevented 
thirty thousand fresh troops from pur- 
suing and destroying an army which 
twenty thousand had repulsed with great 
loss, after a fight of unusual severity. 

How did such a mistake occur? Gen- 
eral Buell’s report of the battle declared 
that ‘the suddenness and strength of 
the attack and the loss of two of their 
most gallant leaders, Jackson and Terrill, 
caused some of the new troops of the 
Tenth division to fall into disorder, and 
threw the weight of the battle on the 
Third division.”’ 

It is probable that this statement was 
largely based on the language of a young 
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staff officer who reported the part taken 
by the Thirty-third brigade in that day’s 
fight. Of course, General Buell did not 
speak of his own knowledge, for he 
knew nothing of the fight until it was 
nearly over. Speaking of the Thousand 
in its first position this staff officer 
says: ‘In spite of the efforts of the 
officers, most of the men broke and 
fell back in great confusion.” Speaking 
of the same regiment and some of the One 
Hundred and Twenty-third Illinois, in 
our second position, he says: «Here the 
conduct of some of the officers was dis- 
graceful.’’ Lest there should be any mis- 
take in regard to what regiments he 
includes in his condemnation, he adds 
immediately: «The Kightieth Illinois 
and Garrard’s detachment behaved well.” 
These imputations which have crystal- 
lized into history, compel a plain state- 
ment of the conduct of these brigades, 
and especially of the two regiments thus 
officially denounced. 

These brigades—the Thirty-third and 
Thirty-fourth—were posted about a mile 
apart. They were all new troops, but 
that does not excuse them from obli- 
gation to be good troops. If they were 
not they deserve condemnation: if they 
were, those who set this ball of obloquy 
in motion deserve to bear the shame of 
traducing brave men. 

The fact that one of these brigades lost 
nineteen per cent. and the other twenty- 
two per cent. of their entire strength that 
day establishes a strong presumption that 
General Buell was in error in the imputa- 
tion he makes. The fact that every bri- 
gade along the front of the First corps was 
forced from its position and driven back 
nearly a mile, makes the selection of these 
new brigades for invidious rebuke, at least 
ungenerous. Of course, not as much is 
to be expected of troops that have been 
in service less than two months as of vet- 
erans, and if they did anything like as 
good service in so hot a fight, they were 
entitled to praise rather than censure. 
Now, the plain truth is that these two 
brigades lost more men than the whole 
Third corps, and each of them more than 
the entire divisions of Sheridan and 
Mitchel, respectively, which have al- 
ways been deservedly applauded for their 
magnificent conduct on this field. 

Let us go a step farther. In the nine 
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brigades which were actively engaged 
that day, there were forty-three regi- 
ments. Of these, at least thirty were 
veteran organizations. All alike were 
driven from their positions, except those 
of the Third corps, who came in after the 
First corps had been repulsed. Of these 
forty - three regiments, there were seven 
which lost more than two hundred men 
each. The four regiments whose losses 
were next highest were the Twenty-first 
Wisconsin, 197; the Fifteenth Kentucky, 
196 ; the Third Ohio, 190; the One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-third Illinois, 189. 
Three of these regiments—the Ninety- 
eighth Ohio, the One Hundred and Fifth 
Ohio, and the One Hundred and Twenty - 
third Illinois—belonged to the contemned 
“new troops of the Tenth division.’’ It 
is not possible that troops who had not 
been in service less than sixty days de- 
served to be singled out for opprobrium 
after such losses. 

This report especially stigmatizes the 
One Hundred and Twenty-third Illinois 
and the One Hundred and Fifth Ohio, 
and particularly commends the two other 
organizations in the Thirty-third brigade. 
The simple truth is that these two regi- 
ments, constituting but sixty per cent. of 
the strength of the brigade, sustained 
seventy-eight per cent. of its entire loss 
in killed-and eighty per cent. of its loss 
in wounded. The One Hundred and 
Twenty-third Illinois lost almost twenty- 
six per cent. of its reported strength, and 
the One Hundred and Fifth Ohio, thirty- 
two per cent. of its reported strength or 
thirty-eight per cent. of the number actu- 
ally engaged. The Hightieth Illinois lost 
only eleven per cent. of its strength; 
Garrard’s detachment lost none killed, 
and but six wounded. ‘This is not said to 
contravene the statement that these or- 
ganizations ‘‘ behaved well,’”’ but only to 
show that the stress of battle fell less 
heavily upon them, making good behavior 
a much easier matter. 

The brigade has been blamed for 
permitting its battery to be captured. 
It is said that the men of the bat- 
tery deserted Lieutenant Parsons while 
he was trying to bring one of the 
guns to bear on the enemy. It may 
be true; but it must be remembered that 
those men had only had their horses two 
weeks and their guns only ten days. 
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They had never fired a shotted gun, and 
hardly a hundred blank cartridges until 
that day; yet the battery lost forty per 
cent. of the whole number engaged. It 
will not do to asperse the manhood of 
such men. : 

The battery was posted on the extreme 
left of a line facing eastward, with its 
guns pointing to the north. Ninety 
yards east of the battery’s position be- 
gan a heavy wooded slope. No skir- 
mishers were thrown forward, nor was 
any examination made of this wood. 
Just beyond the crest, at that very mo- 
ment, lay one of the most noted brigades 
of the Confederate army. They had-only 
to advance a hundred steps to make the 
battery’s position wholly untenable. No 
sooner did they open fire and the peril of 
the battery become apparent to General 
Terrill, than he ordered the One Hundred 
and Twenty-third Illinois, which had 
just been rushed into position at the 
double, rear rank in front, to charge the 
enemy’s line. Such an order was justi- 
fiable only to gain time to withdraw the 
battery or for the arrival of expected suc- 
cor. Asan attempt to carry the enemy’s 
position, it was simple madness. The 
front already developed by their fire was 
more than double that of the assailing 
force. They were under cover in a thick 


_wood with a high rail-fence along its edge. 


Against such a position, held by more 
than double their number, the One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-third was thrown across 
an open field. That they should be re- 
pulsed was inevitable ; that there should 
be confusion was natural. No troops ever 
fell back after such repulse, under a with- 
ering fire, leaving one-fourth their num- 
ber behind, without confusion. Instead 
of sneers and blame, they had bravely 
earned encomium. 

On the repulse of the One Hundred 
and Twenty-third Illinois, the One Hun- 
dred and Fifth Ohio was rushed in like 
manner, rear rank in front, to the ex- 
treme left of the new line, advanced into 
the open field, and assigned the hopeless 
task of repelling a greatly superior force 
posted under cover. Jt is more than 
probable, considering what was actually 
accomplished by the Thirty-third brigade 
that day, that, if they had been posted un- 
der cover along the fence at the edge of the 
wood thirty or forty yards in the rear of 
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the battery and there allowed to await 
the enemy’s attack, instead of being 
pushed into the open in detail, rear rank 
in front, the enemy would have been un- 
able to dislodge them. As new troops, un- 
accustomed to tactical manceuvers, com- 
mon-sense demanded that they should be 
so handled as to avoid confusion there- 
from as much as possible. 

The fear of losing his battery evidently 
blinded General Terrill to all other con- 
siderations. Instead of posting the in- 
fantry of his brigade in such position as 
to prevent the enemy from securing the 
fruits of their surprise, he thought only of 
regaining the guns already lost by neglect 
of ordinary care in posting them. Skilled 
soldier as he was, he did not show on the 
one field of battle where he held com- 
mand that power of instant adaptation 
which is essential to success. 

Neither is it true that any ‘‘ confusion 
resulted from the loss of their gallant 
leaders,’ or that either of them was 
‘killed in a heroic effort to rally his 
men.’ Jackson was shot before the line 
gave way at all; Terrill long after its re- 
treat was over. General Jackson and all 
those who fell beside him were simply 
victims of a strange oversight—neglect 
to reconnoiter the wood by which the 
battery was pianted. Whose the fault 
was cannot now be determined ; certainly 
not that of ‘the new troops.”’ Jackson 
met the instant and overwhelming peril 
like a man, and gave his life to remedy 
the mistake. ‘The new troops’’ did 
likewise ; the battery lost forty per cent. 
of its actual strength, and the company 
which marched over his body had twenty- 
six killed and wounded out of fifty-six 
in line. 

There are other witnesses who ought 
in justice to be called to testify of the 
conduct of the Thirty-third brigade that 
day—the enemy. 

Maney’s brigade, which was in our 
front, was composed of the Forty-first 
Georgia, the First, Sixth, Ninth, and 
Twenty-seventh Tennessee. It had no 
need for a scapegoat, and no prejudice 
against new troops. It was already fa- 
mous as a fighting brigade, and main- 
tained that reputation to the end of the 
war. Its loss that day was one-third 
greater than any other brigade on the 
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Confederate side. Until they passed the 
strip of woods in rear of the knoll on 
which Parsons’ battery stood, not a sin- 
gle shot was fired at them except from the 
guns of that battery and the rifles of the 
Thirty-third brigade. The commander of 
every regiment of Maney’s brigade made 
a full report of its part in the fight. 
What is their testimony? Maj. John 
D. Knight, of the Forty-first Georgia, 
speaks of our fire as ‘‘ most terrific and 
deadly. Just at this -place,”’ he says, 
speaking of their position in our front, 
“our regiment sustained half, if not two- 
thirds, their entire loss during the battle.” 
That loss was one hundred and fifty-one, 
including szx color-bearers. The First 
Tennessee was ‘‘in the rear of the left of 
the brigade,’’ and so lost «only three or 
four at this point.’’ Colonel Porter, com- 
manding the Sixth Tennessee, reports: 
«It was here, at the fence and between it 
and the point where the battery was in 
position, that this regiment sustained its 
greatest loss. Here was the hottest part 
of the engagement.’’ This regiment’s 
loss was one hundred and seventy-nine, 
including two captains and three color- 
bearers, killed before they reached the 
crest of the knoll. Maj. George W. Kel- 
soe, of the Ninth Tennessee, speaks of 
our fire as “a most galling”? one, and 
mentions that the commander of his regi- 
ment, Lieutenant-Colonel Buford, was 
wounded and two company commanders 
and one color-bearery \illed in their final 
charge upon the battery. The loss of 
this regiment was one hundred and fifty- 
four. Lieut.-Col. W. Frierson, of the 
Twenty-ninth Tennessee, speaks of our 
fire as ‘«such a storm of shell, grape, and 
Minié balls as no troops scarcely ever 
before encountered,’’ which is certainly 
emphatic. This regiment had #0 color- 
bearers killed and a third mortally wound- 
ed. Their loss was one hundred and eight 
out of two hundred and ten engaged. 

Thus, both the dead and the living of 
our victorious enemy testify that if the 
men of the Thirty-third brigade were new 
soldiers, they were stout fighters. As 
for them, we can truly.say it. was an 
honor which even the memory of defeat 
cannot dull, to have been christened vet- 
erans by the onset of such valorous foes 
as Maney’s Confederate brigade. 
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K he Month in England.—To people of letters, perhaps the 
most interesting book of the month is Mr. Swinburne’s new «“ Es- 
says.’ In knowledge of literature, ancient, medieval, Elizabethan, 
modern, Mr. Swinburne has, perhaps, no peer in England. If he is 
not always consistent (as about Byron), he is always entirely of his 
own opinion for the moment. His essay on Scott’s ‘«‘Journal’’ is 
almost all that the most’ devout of Scottists could desire. A knot 
or two, in a reed, he does manage to discover, and he has a quarrel 
with the omission of a certain passage, which omission is capable of an innocent 
explanation. Mr. Swinburne’s reminiscences of Mr. Jowett are often admirable: 
passages of a kind which Scott would not and could not have written are reprinted, 
to the surprise of the reader. The brief studies in which broad humor is intended 
are not successful. To find, at about the middle of the volume, the beginning of 
more essays on Victor Hugo is a disappointment. Victor Hugo by all means, but 
we have had enough of Mr. Swinburne on Victor Hugo. 

«My Lady Rotha’”’ does not seem to me the best of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s books. 
It is not particularly well-constructed. We fail to be interested in the lost child, or 
in his father: we are puzzled by the ins and outs of the Waldgraves’ behavior. He 
seems to have as many personalities as the famed hysterical patient, who is Léonore, 
Léonie, Léontine. We have silly Waldgrave, sober Waldgrave, beery Waldgrave, 
mad Waldgrave, and sane Waldgrave. A gullibility with which I am often, and 
not unjustly reproached, does not permit me to swallow the escapes out of dor- 
mer windows. They are, in all senses, ‘‘ too steep.’’ The heroine is not meant to be 
all amiability,—that is understood :—but we do not seem to be in love with her as 
we wish to be. There are brilliant passages ; as a whole, the book discontents an 
ardent admirer of Mr. Weyman’s. 

The late Mr. Gray’s little book on those interesting artists, the Tassies, should 
be read by collectors who want something new to collect : portraits, in a kind of 
porcelain, of all the worthies of the eighteenth century. The book, it may be neces- 
sary to say, is published by Mr. Greenoak Patterson, of George street, Edinburgh, 
who is only a publisher in his leisure hours, and usually deals in engravings and 
antiques. It is a very careful piece of work, valuable to the historian as well as to 
the amateur. 

As far as I am aware, we have no very new novel which is the rage, and I am still 
in arrears with the joy of reading ‘‘ The Manxman.’”’ There is, early in the tale, 
an admirable passage about a witch-hare. It seems to me that Mr. Hall Caine 
there uses a piece of folk-lore, uses it excellently, and, of course, legitimately. To 
be sure, Imay be wrong, for I cannot remember where I read the tradition, if I ever 
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did read it. Meanwhile, some of the dull animalcules of letters are accusing Mr. 
Crockett of « plagiarism,” just as they have accused every one who succeeds. As 
far as I understand the triviality, Mr. Crockett, in writing about the Scottish peasant 
life, has incorporated, or used, or adapted, traditions, either oral, or surviving in rare 
chap-books. Scott did the same, of course, so did Mr. Hall Caine with his witch- 
hare, if that, indeed, is a traditional piece of folk-lore. No man of sense can blame 
an artist for using such materials, and even men without sense might abstain from 
such charges of plagiarism. One of these moralists, I hear, has displayed his cemice 
morality,’ unsigned, in the Academy, where criticisms are signed, as a general 
rule. Happily, we all know exactly at what rate to price the anonymous letter-writer. 
He certainly cannot bea very courageous preacher. Even if his aim is to advertise 
Mr. Crockett (as he succeeds in doing), one cannot approve of his methods as far as 
his anonymity goes. A man should certainly have the courage of his accusations. 
Mr. Gladstone’s translation of Horace’s ‘‘Odes’’ displays quite a new Mr. Glad- 
stone. He is often obscure, not, now, by diffuseness, but by compression. He tries 
to put all that Horace says in a dozen Latin lines into a dozen English lines. The 
result is often harsh and crabbed: sometimes the original is needed as a ‘‘crib’”’ to 
the translation. There are good lines, good passages, but there are weak and incomi- 
prehensible passages, and, if I may say so, there are even blunders. Having taken 
these to a most learned critic, I am confirmed in my opinion. Weare all fallible, 
and some of us can really translate Horace. 

The Saturday Review has been sold again, and a new journal, The Realm, has 
been started. Floreat ! ANDREW LANG. 


he Scottish Songstress. — The genial old gentleman in 
Mr. Fuller’s «‘ Chatelaine of La Trinité,’’ who «seldom found a book 
too short,’’ would have rejoiced in the little memoir of Caroline, 
Baroness Nairne, published by her great-grand-niece, Margaret Stew- 
art Simpson. Accustomed as we are to the leisurely length and agree- 
able chit-chat of Scottish biography, it is curious and disappointing 
to find the life of Lady Nairne, with all its varied interests and asso- 
ciations, compressed into one tiny volume, and so incoherently written 
that it is difficult at times to know whether the biographer is talking about her great- 
grand-aunt or some other less distinguished ancestress. The most readable pages in 
the book have been contributed by Miss Margaret Harriet Steuart,—what infinite 
variety in the spelling of this name,—a niece of Lady Nairne’s, now ninety-seven 
years of age. She, at least, is a connecting link with the past ; can recall the glories 
ef Trafalgar and Waterloo, and once had the honor of playing the piano before Sir 
Walter Scott, who, it will be remembered, detested drawing-room miusic. She was, 
moreover, a friend of Sophia Scott, and the two girls used to amuse themselves by 
closing the shutters of their room at broad noon and sitting side by side in the 
dark, telling ghost stories, and chilling each other’s blood with dreadful legends 
of the border land. It is probable that Sir Walter would have preferred listen- 
ing to these familiar and gruesome tales rather than to any of the pianos in Chris- 
tendom. 

Two sources of inspiration are manifest in Lady Nairne’s well-known and well- 
loved songs; a keen yet gentle religious sentiment, imbibed in early girlhood, 
and an unalterable devotion to the Stuart cause. It is pleasant to know that she 
was the third child of her race christened after the rightful heir of England, and 
that these three children — Charlotte, Charles, and Caroline —were wont to read 
their prayers, with infantine treason, from books in which the names of the exiled 
family had been pasted over those of the reigning house. This loyalty to a lost 
cause bore fruit in the stirring strains of «‘ Charlie is My Darling,” and « Wi’ a’ 
Hundred Pipers an’ a’, an’ a’,’’ the music for which, as well as for the exquisite 
‘‘Caller Herrin’,’? was composed, it is said, by Neil Gow. We are asked to be- 
lieve that Lord Nairne recovered his peerage because George Iv. was so deeply 
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moved at hearing « The Attainted Scottish Noble” sung in his presence; but the 
anecdote lacks that vraisemblance which would commend it to the credulity of 
the reader. We are on surer ground when we hear that Sir Walter Scott brought 
the petition before the king, and was mainly instrumental in the restoration of 
the forfeited title. Two things must always be remembered in behalf of George 
V., when we read the brilliant invectives hurled at his royal head. He had the 
wit to admire Jane Austen’s novels at a time when they had earned but scant 
popularity with ‘the public, and he held the author of « Waverley ’’ in sincere re- 
gard. If we add to these meritorious deeds the restoration to favor of the man 
whose wife wrote «The Land o’ the Leal,’ we cannot but feel that lovers of lit- 
erature at least have more reason to venerate than to condemn. 

For the world loves best that which it has loved longest, and no new fashions 
of thought or verse can drive the old favorites from the field. What is the spell 
that has conferred immortality upon ‘Auld Robin Gray,’’ and that gives to the 
G6 Flowers of the Forest”’ its haunting sweetness and charm? What is the power 
that lies hidden beneath the careless music of «Caller Herrin’,” and the pathetic 
simplicity of «« The Land o’ the Leal?’’ We never weary of these familiar lines, 
and we cannot believe that future generations will ever condemn them to ob. 
security. Old age is powerless to injure John Todd, or to rob the Laird o’ Cockpen 
of his robust assurance. One sighs to think what a readable book might have 
been written, and has not been written, by the great-grand-niece of Lady Nairne ; 
yet even the modest tribute which she offers is not wholly without value. Some 
glimpses are afforded us of an interesting personality, and it is pleasant to be 
reminded that we owe to the authoress of «The Auld House,’ and ‘The Land 
o’ the Leal,’’ this half-forgotten favorite of our nursery : 


““The mitherless lammie ne’er miss'd its ain mammie, 
We tentit it kindly by nicht and by day; 
The bairnies made game o't, it had a blythe hame o’t, 
Its food was the gowan, wi’ dewdrops o’ May.” 
AGNES REPPLIER. 


<= 1d-Time Actors.—Mr. Got is soon to withdraw from the stage. 

wai«| The jast réle which he created was in Richepin’s « Vers la joie,’’ and 
it was not his fault that the drama did not have the success the author 
and the theatrical manager expected. Mr. Got is now passing in re- 
view the characters which have, in his long career, won for him the 
fame he enjoys in France and England—I dare not add America ; he 
has not played much outside of our country, and probably you know 
him less than some other artists whose merits, though really less solid 
than his own, have been more noisily proclaimed. 

You know the race of players; how sensitive, irritable they are, how prone to 
unreasonable elation or dejection. They have an astounding vanity ; they are al- 
most morbidly sensitive. In one word they are, in some respects, womanish. Got 
is a man, therein lies the secret of his originality. Other actors, even in his 
time, have had more impulsive and charming qualities. 

He does not possess that combination of marvelous gifts that characterized Talma ; 
he has not that impassioned power by which Frédéric Lemaitre carried away his 
audience—but he has an independent and self-respecting temper that would in any 
walk of life make him a marked man. 

He also has the advantage of being a Breton. Natives of Brittany are supposed 
to be endowed with invincible obstinacy ; it is said a Breton can drive in a nail by 
using his head instead of a hammer. ‘This obstinacy has proved a great help to our 
actor. He displayed it at college where, though younger than he, I was his fellow 
- student ; he exhibited it in even more marked manner when he had to force his way 
in a profession for which his studies had not especially prepared him. He had had 
some thought of becoming a lawyer—but his natural bent proved too strong. 
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He entered the Conservatoire, and later the Comédie Frangaise. His first real suc- 
cess, the one that drew public attention to him and really settled his career, he owed 
to his resolute will even more than to a talent that had not yet had time to develop 
itself. It was in «Il ne faut jurerde rien,” by de Musset, the first representation of 
which took place June 22, 1848. I give the exact date, for it is characteristic. At 
the moment when the curtain rose in the hall, another scene, far more exciting, was 
being played in the streets of Paris. The tragic days of June were just at that time 
beginning. 

Everybody here remembers the lifelike way in which Got played the role of the 
poor village priest, stupid and blundering, who comes every day to the chateau to 
play piquet with the marquise. It was in the make-up of this personage that Got 
first revealed his rare aptitude in seizing truth and translating it into a living and 
breathing type. His conception of the curé was wholly original, and, therefore, the 
more to be commended. Neither the director, M. Lockroy (father of the famous 
politician), nor the author understood the réle as did Got. He had neither the age 
nor the authority to resist them ; but he had his Breton will. 

To all objections and remonstrances he opposed the slow and hard obstinacy which 
lies at the foundation of his character. It would have been very easy for him to 
make of the priest aconventional abbé and to play his part with a rush. But this 
young actor despised conventionalism, and always sought for the truth that it so 
often hides. The public were delighted by his playing so simple, picturesque, and 
unaffected, and de Musset himself called on him behind the scenes, thanked him 
heartily, and acknowledged that he had been mistaken ! 

In spite of this first and very decided success, Got had to work hard to win per- 
manently the favor of the public. What stood in his way was that in all his réles 
he strove to break with tradition and tried to be true—even at the risk of failure. 
He aimed at originality as persistently as others do at following the beaten path. 
More than once he made mistakes, but, like a blooded horse which stumbles, he 
would recover himself and start with increased vigor. His name was on men’s 
lips ; they discussed his playing, but in spite of incontestable victories he had not 
yet become recognized as a master. 

Meanwhile, Emile Augier was working at ‘‘ Les Effrontés,”’ creating the character 
of Giboyer, in which we thought we could recognize a contemporaneous personage. 
Every dramatic author meets his actor, the one fit to understand and to embody the 
types he creates. This is true in lesser as well as in greater art. Hugo found Fréd- 
éric Lemaitre, just as Duvert found Arnal. Got was Augier’sman. Those twominds 
so independent, so free from prejudices, so bold and so tenacious were made to under- 
stand one another. Augier got his types from actual contemporaneous society ; 
Got did thesame thing. Augier was not averse to a certain amount of coarseness if 
it was picturesque ; he loved crude expressions, provided they were incisive. Just 
the same things pleased Got. Augier reached his effects at one bound ; Got, by 
long sustained effort, directed by enlightened and patient reflection. 

Got so thoroughly entered into Giboyer’s character that it was impossible, when 
watching him, to tell where the man ended and the actor began. I still see him in 
the famous third act in the office of « Public Conscience,’’ when, excited by the dis- 
cussion that had started around him, he rose from the arm-chair in which he was 
buried, as it were, and suddenly showed his head : what a Bohemian head ! unkempt 
hair, neglected beard, loosely buttoned overcoat, boots run over at the heels—and 
what jolly and cynical manners! with what biting emphasis did Got's penetrating 

. voice utter every word ! 

This figure of a picaresco journalist assumes in «Le fils de Giboyer”’ a loftier ex- 
pression. Giboyer has grown old; he has written one good book ; he has a son, and 
every time he speaks of that son, whom he worships, he expresses himself with that 
fierce eloquence with which violent passions inspire positive characters. There is in 
him a singular mixture of utter carelessness, ardent conviction, noble sentiments, 
and cynical expressions that made the part extremely difficult to render. 

These two réles have made Got illustrious. He has played others with immense 
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success, and I am disposed to think that with the average public the part of Poirier, 
in which, I concede readily, he is incomparable, will remain his greatest. But 
with connoisseurs the two Giboyers are his fairest titles to glory. 

What has, perhaps, quite as much as his triumphs won for M. Got the esteem 
and good will of every one, is that he has never turned his reputation to financial 
profit, never coined it into gold, as we say. He has never traveled, as many others 
have, over ‘‘the five continents’? ; he has remained faithful to the House of Mo- 
liére ; he has become the dean of it and has remained a model for it. 

He is one of the last and most glorious survivors of a race of actors now almost 
gone. He had studied his profession thoroughly, knew it, respected it, loved it. 
These are qualities scarcely to be found nowadays. Add: that he is modest and 
that, in spite of the high authority he enjoys, he admits of the rights of criticism 
and consents to discuss with critics. 

Was I not right to tell you that he is a very singular person, a genuine man ? 


FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


Les Comedienes d’Autrefois.—M. Got va bient6t prendresa retraite. Il a fait sa derniére créa- 
tion dans le ‘* Vers la joie’’ de M. Richepin, et ce n’est pas sa faute si la piéce n’a pas eu tout le succés sur 
lequel avaient compté le théatre et l’auteur. Il est en train de passer en revue la plupart des réles 
qui luiont valu dans le cours de sa longue carriére la grande renommée dont il jouit en France et en Angle- 
terre, je n’ai pas dit en Amérique ; comme il s’est peu prodigué hors de notre pays peut-étre le connaissez 
vous moins que d’autres artistes qui ont une trompette plus retentissante et un mérite moins réel. 

Vous counaissez la race des comédiens: combien elle est nerveuse, irritable, prompte aux exaltations 
irréflechies comme aux découragements sans motifs ; tous sont d’une vanité exuberante ou ombrageuse 
presque toujours maladive. Ils sont tous en un mot femme par quelque endroit. Got est un homme et 
c’est la le secret de son originalité. 

D’autres ont eu, méme de son temps, des qualités plus primesautiéres et plus €minentes ; on ne trouverait 
sans doute pas chez lui cette réunion de dons merveilleux qui font les alma, ni ces extraordinaires mouve- 
ments de passion par ot les Frédéric Lemaitre enlévent une salle. Mais il avait regu du ciel une Ame indé- 
pendante et fiére qui l’aurait tiré hors du pair, en quelque condition que le sort l’eut jeté. 

Tlavait cet avantage aussi d’étre Breton. Les Bretons passent chez nous pour étre doués particuliére- 
ment d’une obstination invincible et lente. On dit d’eux qu’ils enfoncent des clous en se servant de leur 
téte comme de marteau. Cette opiniatreté dans le travail a été une des premiéres qualités du comédien. 
Il Pavait déployée au college, ot je me suis assis, bien qu’un peu plus jeune, sur les mémes bancs que lui ; 
il en donna des preuves plus éclatantes quand il dut faire son trou dans une profession, a laquelle ses 
études premiéres ne l’avaient pas destiné. Il avait eucomme nous des nominations au concours général, 
et songeait vaguement a faire son droit pour devenir avocat. La vocation l’emporta. 

Il entra au Conservatoire puis a la Comédie Frangaise. p 

Il dut son premier succés, celui qui le mit en vue et décida de son avenir, Ace caractére résolu que j’ai 
signalé en lui, bien plus encore qu’ Aun talent qui n’avait pas eu le temps de se former, Ce fut dans “Il 
ne faut jurer de rien,’’ d’Alfred de Musset, dont la premiére représentation eut lieu le 22 juin, 1848. Je cite 
la date exacte parcequ’elle est caractéristique. Au moment of le rideau se levait dans la salle, une autre 
piéce bien autrement emouvante se jouait dans la rue; c’etaient les terribles journées de juin qui com- 
mengaient. : 

Tout le monde chez nous se souvient du singulier cachet de vérité dont Got marqua ce pauvre curé de 
village—bon, étourdi et niais, qui vient faire au chateau le piquet quotidien dela marquise. C’est dans la 
composition de ce personnage que Got révéla pour la premiére fois sa rare aptitude asaisir la vérité sur le vif 
et ala traduire aux yeux en un type vivant. Cette création lui fit d’autant plus d'honneur qu’elle lui était 
absolument personelle. Ni son directeur, M. Lockroy (le pére du célébre politicien), ni Vauteur Alfred de 
Musset, n'entendaient ainsi le réle, et Got n’avait pour résister 4 leurs conseils ni lage ni l’autorité néces- 
saire. Mais il avait sa téte de Breton. : ery : 

Il opposa a toutes les objurgations des intéressés cette obstination lente et dure qui est le fond de son 
caractére, Rien ne lui efit été plus facile que de faire de cet abbé du proverbe, un petit abbé de convention, 
et de le jouer, comme disent les artistes, de chic. Mais il était dans la nature de ce jeune comédien de mé- 
priser la convention et de chercher derriére elle la vérité qu'elle cache. Le public fut ravi de ce jeu sobre 
naif et pittoresque, et le soir méme Alfred de Musset alla dans la loge du jeune artiste lui presser la main 
et lui présenter ses remerciments; il convint que c’était lui quis’était trompé. ‘ : 

Son succés fut considérable ; il n’en eut pas moins beaucoup de peine a conquérir sérieusement le grand 

ublic. Ce qui génaitla foule, c’est que dans tous ses réles il s’appliquait a rompre avec la tradition. Il 
cherchait toujours le neuf au risque de se casserle cou ; et il le cherchait aussi passionément que d'autres 
s’attachent aux sentiers battus. Ils’est plus d’une fois trompé ; maiscomme un cheval de sang qui a butté, 
jl secouait les oreilles et repartait de plus belle. On citait son nom ; on le discutait; il n’était pas encore 
en pied malgré des victoires incontestables. ; f 4 

Et cependant Emile Augier travaillait a ses “ Effrontés ”’ et créait ce personnage de Giboyer ot nous crfimes 
trouver une figure contemporaine. Chaque auteur dramatique rencontre presque toujours son acteur, celui 

ui semble fait exprés pour comprendre et pour réaliser les types imaginés par lui. C’est la une vérité 
Pobceryation qui s’applique au petit art comme au grand. Victor Hugo a mis la main sur Frédéric Le- 
maitre, comme Duvert sur Arnal. L,’homme d’Emile Augier ce fut Got. Ces deux esprits si fiers, si libres 
de préjugés, si hardis et si tenaces l’un et l’autre étaient faits pour s’entendre. Augier prenait des types 
sur le vif de la société contemporaine ; c’est aussi 14 que Got se plaisait a les saisir. Augier ne haissait pas 
le débraillé pourvu qu’il fut pittoresque : il aimait l’expression crue si elle était incisive. C'est pré- 
cisément ce qui convenait A Got. Oi l'un, génie primesautier, arrivait d’un bond, l'autre y gravissait avec 
effort, soutenu d’une raison ferme, d’une réfléxion éclairée et patiente. So . 

Got entra si bien dans la peau de Giboyer, qu'il était impossible, en le regardant, de distinguer oti finis- 
sait ’homme et of commengait le comédien, Je le vois encore, ace fameux troisiéme acte, dans les bu- 
reaux de ‘‘I,a Conscience Publique”’ lorsque excité parla discussion qui s était engagée autour de lui, il se le- 
vait du fauteuil ot il était plongé et comme ensevell et montrait tout a coup sa téte, quelle téte de Boheme ! 
cheveux mal peignés, barbe inculte, paletot négligemment attaché, bottes éculées et quelle joyeuse et cynique 
liberté d’allures! Comme la voix mordante de Got détachait tous les mots a l'emporte piece ! : 

Cette figure de journaliste picaresque prit dans le fils de Giboyer’’ une expression plus haute. Giboyer 
a vieilli; ila écrit un beau livre; il est devenu pcre et toutes les fois qu’il parle de ce fils qu'il adore, il 
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s’exprime avec cette éloquence farouche qu’inspirent les passions violentes A des caractéres fortement 
trempés. Ilya dans le personnage un singulier mélange de sans-géne débraillé et d’ardente conviction ; de 
sentiments nobles et de mots cyniques, qui en rendaient la composition extrémement difficile. : 

Ces deux roles ont illuminé ia carriére de Got. I] en a joué d’autres avec des succés prodigieux, et je 
crois bien que pour le gros public, le rdle du pére Poirier, oi il est d’ailleurs incomparable, restera son meil- 
leur téle. Les deux Giboyers sont pour les connaisseurs ses plus beaux titres a la gloire. 

Ce qui a peut-étre, tout autant que ses triomphes, concilié 4 Got l’estime et la sympathie de tous, c’est que 
jamais il n'a battu monnaie avec sa renommeé; c’est qu'il u’a pas courru, comme quelques autres, les cing 
parties du monde; c’est qu’il est fidéle 41a maison de Moliére, c’est qu’il en est devenu le doyen et qwil 
en est resté exemple. } : 

Il est Pun des derniers et le plus glorieux survivants d’une race de comédiens qui est entrain de dis- 
paraitre. Il avait profondément étudié son métier, il le savait, il le respectait et Paimait. Ce sont la des 
qualités que lon ne trouve plus guére chez les jeunes gens d’aujourd’hui. Ajoutez qu’il était modeste et 
que malgré la haute autorité dont il jouit, il admet la critique et consent a discuter avec elle. 

Quand je vous disais que c’est un homme tout a fait singulier: un vrai homme ! 


FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


Some Recent Successes.—From time to time a book will ap- 
pear which, by some unaccountable accident, leaps into popularity. 
Such books, whether they be good or bad, derive a certain signifi- 
cance from the light which they throw upon the public taste. Thus, 
«A Yellow Aster,’’ by Iota, might safely be ignored, if it were not for 
the fact that thousands have read and discussed it during the past 
months, and, though the most antagonistic opinions have been ex- 
pressed, there was a general assumption that the novel was, in some 
way, remarkable. Well, so it is, though scarcely in the sense that its admirers 
aver. It is rather a clever specimen of the class of novels of which «‘ The Heavenly 
Twins’’ is the most conspicuous example. Though not immoral it is thoroughly 
unwholesome. It is pervaded with an over-consciousness of sex. The fair author, 
whose voice is an unmistakable soprano, has a most amusingly rakish air, which, 
nevertheless, only half conceals a naiveté scarcely less amusing. Her knowingness 
will only impose upon theingénue. She deals in all the ancient paraphernalia of 
romance,—such as runaway accidents, miraculous escapes, etc. She is fond of the 
superlative degree, whether expressed or implied. Humphrey Strange is exactly 
the kind of man that a girl ignorant of life and stuffed with romance would dream 
of; and Gwen Waring is the sort of girl that only such an impossible kind of man 
would have the insanity to marry. And he amply deserves the fate that over- 
takes him. 

This tendency to shriek high in the treble or growl deep in the bass—this lack 
of sanity, judgment, and moderation—is a symptom of that hysteria which seizes so 
many female writers the moment they take pen in hand. I should almost fancy that 
it was a grateful sense of relief from this overstrained sensationalism which secured 
so warm a welcome to Miss Beatrice Harraden’s ‘‘ Ships that Pass in the Night.” 
For Miss Harraden never errs on the side of violence. She tells her pathetic little 
story in a quiet and simple way ; and its very unconventionality is its chief charm. 
In the first place, it isa novelty to have a ‘‘disagreeable man’’ for a hero and a sick 
and homely girl for a heroine. There is also considerable art displayed in the 
gradual self-revelation of these two unprepossessing people, and in the gradual 
change of their attitude toward each other. It has all the pulse of life, and gives al- 
most the impression of an actual experience. Very charmingly has Miss Harraden 
described the shy reserve of the two invalids,—their tentative, half-reluctant ap- 
proaches and the irresistible growth of the sentiment that wins them back to hope 
and life, of which they both fancied they had taken leave. The most vivid and alto- 
gether pleasing incidents in her story are the two visits to the Loschwitz peasants ; 
and the sketches of the Petershof community, both in parlor and kitchen, have suf. 
ficient color and the stamp of reality. 

But how are we to forgive the authoress for the unwarranted way in which she 
trifles with our feelings in the last chapters? A tragic ending may have been neces- 
sary, but to kill off the heroine by having her run over by a cab is surely unpardon 
able. That is one of the few things which may happen in life, but not in fiction. If 
Bernardine had died of the disease which was wasting her vitality, just before the 
consummation of her hopes, we (and the disagreeable man as well) would have ac- 
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cepted the calamity with resignation asa cruel, but inevitable, dispensation. But 
an utterly unnecessary accident arouses resentment and incredulity, and forces us 
too consciously to seek refuge in the reflection that, after all, it is only a fiction. 
And such a reflection invariably weakens the effect, by rudely spoiling the illusion. 

A second book by Miss Harraden, a collection of stories entitled «In Varying 


Moods,”’ falls much below «‘Ships that Pass in the Night.” 


The first story, «« At 


the Green Dragon,’’.is a fairly clever, but not remarkable tale, and the remaining 
half dozen do not seem to me to rise much above mediocrity. 


HJALMAR HyortH BOYESEN. 
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eolian Sands.—The distinction between dune sands and beach 
sands is clearly one of great importance in geology. Sand dunes 
of great extent are frequent in central portions of deserts as re- 
mote as possible from contemporaneous beach deposits, and to con- 
found the two would-be to place a radically false interpretation on the 
geological record. Even when sand dunes are locally associated with 
beaches, the distinction between the deposits is essential ; for the 
dunes often contain land plants in the position in which they grew, 
and were the colian deposits mistaken for littoral deposits, such plants would be 
considered as evidence of oscillation of the coast level. 

It is not possible to discriminate between the two sorts of sand by the miner- 
alogical nature, or by the form of the sand grains, because the sand of dunes is often 
derived from recent beach deposits, or from ancient sandstones. On the other hand, 
the disposition and dimensions of the sand are characteristic. The dunes do not 
contain grains considerably exceeding one-eighth of an inch in diameter, because 
even gales of wind leave pebbles of large size undisturbed. The material of any one 
layer in a dune is also much more uniformly graded than is usual on beaches, be- 
cause the wind is more steady than the waves. A wind blowing twenty miles an 
hour will carry dust into the higher atmosphere ; it will fail to move large pebbles ; 
while sand of a certain size will drift steadily along before it, and settle in a body as 
the breeze dies off. Of all the distinctions between these sands, the most striking is 
found in the slopes of bedding. Surf-bedded sand shows sloping layers of but few 
degrees. Dunes, on the other hand, often show slopes of twenty degrees or more, 
and sometimes overhanging layers, such as never occur in aqueous deposits. 

An excellent work on dunes, by Mr. Sokoléw, has just been translated into Ger- 
man by Professor Arzruni. It records, inter alia, many observations on the occur- 
rences in the deposits of Asiatic Russia, which are little known to the geologists of 
Western Europe and America. GEORGE F. BECKER. 


covered treatment for the cure of diphtheria has received official recog- 
nition in our own country, a few facts as to the origin and nature of 
the treatment may be of interest to the readers of The Cosmopolitan. 

Many different investigators have been instrumental in perfecting 
the knowledge of the diphtheria bacillus, its action, and the poison- 
ing of the animal system that results therefrom, but the present cure 
is the discovery of Professor Behring, of Berlin. His first discovery 
was that animals could be made exempt from the harmful action of this bacillus by 
inoculating the system with weakened cultures of it, or by injecting into the system 
certain chemical compounds at the same time that the poison was introduced. His 
most important discovery, however, was that the serum of the blood of an animal 
that had been made proof against the bacillus and its poisons, was capable of 
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rendering another animal safe against the poison by the injection of this serum into 
its system. More important still, he found that such serum would effect a cure in an 
animal already suffering from the poison secreted by the diphtheria bacillus. 

Professor Behring’s first experiments were on small animals, as guinea-pigs, etc. 
but he subsequently rendered horses and other larger animals immune to the poison 
of the diphtheria bacillus, and found that their serum, when injected into the system 
was very beneficial to human beings suffering from the disease. In the case of an- 
imals experimented with, as the diphtheritic sickness was always produced artifi- 
cially, there was no liability to error in the diagnosis of the case, and the cure could 
be tested under perfectly known conditions. In the case of human beings the situ- 
ation is widely different. In the first place, without a bacteriological examination 
the disease cannot be certainly detected in its earlier stages, so that it is liable to be 
far advanced before the curative is applied. It was shown with animals, that the 
cure was more certain the sooner the serum, or anti-toxine as it is called, was in- 
jected after the animal became afflicted from the diphtheria poison. The statistics 
of the cures of children in the Paris hospitals also show that the more promptly the 
serum is administered after the disease is acquired the more probable the cure. 

The Paris statistics give an idea of the value of the discovery in its present state 
of development when applied to human kind. These statistics may be summed by 
stating that for six months of this year ending with July, of the children treated 
for diphtheria by the new cure at one of the Paris hospitals, twenty-four and one- 
half per cent. died; at another hospital in the same city, sixty per cent. of those 
treated by the old methods died. Even better results have been reported from some 
of the German hospitals. In this coun try, while the trial of the serum cure has not 
been so extensive as on the continent of Europe, its value is fully attested. In both 
New York and Chicago arrangements are being made for its preparation. 

It is admitted that the chances of cure are greatly decreased by the impossibility 
of always recognizing the disease in its earlier stages, but this difficulty may be 
partly overcome by administering the serum in every suspicious case, because if any 
prove not to be diphtheria no harm will be done. There accordingly seems to be 
good ground for the belief that we shall soon have a fairly certain remedy for this 
most fatal and dreaded disease. S. E. TILLMAN, Prof. v.S.M.A. 


Seeath by Electricity.—Serious results sometimes happen to one 
4 who accidentally comes in contact with what electricians call a*live 
wire : burnings, paralysis, and sometimes death, either real or appar- 
ent. Such cases, as well as the phenomena in electrocution, have led 
to the study of the physiological effects of strong electrical currents 
upon the bodies of men and animals. So far, the researches have 
added only a feeling of uncertainty as to actual death in many cases, 
for when the organs of respiration and circulation are intact there 
appears to be no known test which is reliable as to death except actual chemical 
decomposition. Persons have been resuscitated when both heart-beat and respira- 
tion have been absent many hours. 

It appears that electrical currents may act upon the body in two ways: first, 
mechanically, in which either some of the essential organs or the nerves are dis- 
integrated to such an extent as to render them incapable of performing their proper 
functions—lightning often acts thus -—second, without mechanical disintegration, 
the heart may be stopped by the inhibitory action of the nerves that control its 
action. This, of course, arrests consciousness, and there is the similitude of death, 
yet with proper artificial methods the processes may be renewed and conscious- 
ness recovered if the inaction has not been maintained for too long a time. 

It is now questioned whether in electrocutions this inhibitory action of the 
nerves may not be the chief result and the autopsy be the essential thing to com- 
plete the execution! In the majority of cases there is no probability at all that 
recovery of consciousness would ever take place without artificial aids. If the in- 
tention be to so treat the body that the functions of its organs cannot be auto- 
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matically renewed, then electrocution serves as well as the guillotine ; but life, in 
the physiological sense, cannot be expelled thus from a living thing, for when 
the body is dead, that is, cannot renew its functions, the muscles may be alive, and 
when the muscles are disintegrated, and therefore dead, the tissue is still alive, 
for it may be grafted upon another body and grow. Nothing but chemical disin- 
tegration destroys such life. (AE DoLer an 


ncke’s Comet and the Planet Mercury.— When 
this reaches our readers, Encke’s comet will be nearing its perihe- 
lion, having just passed almost directly between us and the sun, 
at a distance of about fifty-seven millions of miles. It was the first 
discovered of the short-period comets, and makes the quickest circuit, 
returning every three years anda third. At the present return it was 
first seen early last November, precisely in its computed place. 

Since then it has been under continuous observation, but is so small 
and faint that in the mere star-gazer it excites little enthusiasm: it is visible only 
by the help of the telescope, like a rounded smoke-wreath, slightly brighter in the 
center, but almost structureless and quite inactive,—in striking contrast to the 
brilliance and incessant vivacity of the great comets. To the mathematical astrono- 
mer, on the other hand, it is perhaps the most interesting of all the cometary tribe. 

The peculiarity which gives it this preéminence is that, for some reason not 
yet certainly known, its orbit is becoming steadily smaller and rounder, its 
period is continually shortening, and its speed is continually accelerated as it 
winds spirally inwards towards the sun. Unless something intervenes to check 
the process, or unless the comet itself meets with some catastrophe like that which 
is supposed to have caused the disappearance of the lost comet of Biela, it must 
ultimately fall into the central fire; and that soon, as astronomers reckon time,— 
that is to say, within a thousand or fifteen hundred years. 

This shortening of the comet’s period was first detected more than sixty years 
ago by Encke himself, and was for a long time supposed to be due to the action” 
of the «ether,’’ the hypothetical substance which is supposed to propagate the 
waves of light and other radiances through interstellar space. But when it was 
proved, as it has been, that other comets show no such effect, it became neces- 
sary to seek a different explanation, and thus far the only one which has anything 
like a scientific standing is that somewhere in the circuit of its orbit it encounters, 
and is retarded by, a swarm of meteors. Such a retardation, it is to be noted, 
would cause the orbit to shrink in size, and so, indirectly, and almost paradox- 
ically, would shorten the period and accelerate the comet’s speed. 

The comet has been the subject of a most thorough investigation, extended through 
nearly thirty years. It was begun by Von Asten, of St. Petersburg, and was taken 
up by his successor, Backlund, who has, within the last year, brought the exhaus- 
tive work to a satisfactory conclusion and published his results. 

It appears that from 1819, for more than forty years, the diminution of the 
period went on at a perfectly uniform rate, each revolution being about two and 
a half hours shorter than the preceding. About 1860, this acceleration began to 
diminish, and it continued to do so until, in 1871, it was reduced to about two- 
thirds of its former amount; then it ceased to change, and ever since the period 
has been shortening about an hour and fifty minutes in each revolution. At pres- 
ent, therefore, the comet's period is a little more than two days shorter than in 
1819, and its mean distance from the sun less by over two hundred thousand miles. 

Another point of interest about this comet is that it frequently comes very 
near to Mercury, and by its perturbations affords the best means we have for 
determining the ‘mass’ of that intractable little planet. Backlund concludes 
with much confidence, as one result of his investigations, that Mercury’s mass 
must be about ove-thirtieth of that of the Earth, and its density, therefore, about two- 
thirds. These values are notably less than those given in the standard text-books, 
and are undoubtedly more trustworthy. C. A.. Younc. 
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MONT-SAINT-MICHEL. 


By J. HOWE ADAms. 


TIRESOME, all-day ride from Paris 
brought us at dusk to the town of 
Pontorson, a sleepy, Norman hamlet in 
northwestern France, on the edge of the 
cold-blue waters of the English channel. 
The train. was late, for all trains in rural 
France are late. France is a gridiron of 
rails, and at nearly every station each 
train must connect with some other. 
Even when all goes well, the trains fall 
behind their schedule time, because the 
French have not learned that little Ameri- 
can knack of saying good-by quickly. 
Monsieur must give madame a kiss on 
the other cheek ; Bonpapa must buy an- 
other chocolate for the baby, and the 
French guard could never be so hard- 
hearted as to break off these little ameni- 
ties of life abruptly. But, when some 
accident occurs, a not uncommon thing, 
then the whole railroad system of that 


section of France is disordered. Our 
train was three hours late because the 
‘omnibus train,’’? which is the French 
term for an accommodation train from 
Cherbourg to Folliguy, had broken a car- 
axle, although our road simply crossed 
that route. The sins of omission or com- 
mission of one French railway are visited 
on all the others. 

No one can accuse Pontorson, however, 
of being sleepy at train time, for at these 
hours Monsieur Pierre, the diligence 
driver, exhibits the greatest excitement ; 
the task of getting his passengers for 
Mont-Saint-Michel, and counting them, 
although performed several times daily, 
never becomes an easy one. He must 
finish this performance before he can 
bring out his horses and get his dili- 
gences ready. It never occurs to Mon- 
sieur Pierre that he might have his teams 
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ready for the trains; perhaps he knows 
too well the peculiarities of their arrival ; 
but certainly it could never be because he 
might want for passengers, for, as long 
as the Normandy peasant exists, no 
marriage could be quite binding with- 
out the emptying of a pitcher of cider, 
and the eating of a roll of bread at Mont- 
Saint-Michel. 

Monsieur Pierre has also a very keen eye 
for his own interest, and while he drives 
the diligence, he also owns the little inn 
at Pontorson, and there is no use of Ma- 
dame Poulard making all the money if 
he can coax or frighten away any unwary 
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it literally by the force of his own strong 
right arm, for every servant on the place 
will disappear at such a juncture as if by 
magic, and the wily landlady suddenly 
forgets her mother-tongue. The only 
amusement which the village affords is 
the sight of these unfortunate travelers 
dragging their own luggage down to the 
little square, half a mile away, where the 
diligence starts. However, the majority 
of pilgrims avoid this slough of despond 
on the road to Mont-Saint-Michel. 

Here, only nine kilometers away, rising 
out of the sea, like the corner of a black 
thunder-cloud, one can soon discern this 
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travelers into his own uninviting tavern 
for the night. To perform this trick prop- 
erly, he shows an officially printed card, 
which warns the traveler that it is useless 
to go to Mont-Saint-Michel unless he has 
engaged rooms two days in advance. As 
the traveler rarely engages rooms before- 
hand, apparently Monsieur Pierre should 
get rich, too ; but, unfortunately for him, 
the travelers he meets have seen that 
trick before, and small are the drippings 
of the pilgrimage to Mont-Saint-Michel 
that the Hédtel du Gare catches. But 
woe to the victim who does fall into its 
clutches, for when he leaves, he must do 


remarkable combination of abbey, fort- 
ress, town, and rock. As we rolled over 
the level sand that separates it from the 
shore, it seemed to grow from the sea, the 
combination of the work of man and 
nature. The sun had just set ; the twi- 
light was just deepening into night, 
when the gorgeous silver tint of the full 
harvest-moon lit up the cliffs, precipices, 
and walls of the old place, lightening 
its white spots, deepening its shadows. 
Gradually, light after light threw its 
yellow glare out upon the sand, as 
the villagers made ready for their short. 
evening. 
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VIEW OF THE 


ABBEY FROM THE EAST. 


MONT-SAINT- MICHEL. 


As we drew near, the place looked like 
some huge dragon, its back a ridge of 
spikes, its feet firmly gripped in the shift- 
ing sands, while its thousand golden eyes 
glared at us across the sea. To approach 
this «peril of the sea’’ at this hour was 
to experience an uncanny sort of waking 
nightmare. As we drew nearer, the sil- 
ver light of the moon revealed the out- 
lines of the huge abbey, five hundred feet 
above us, pointing its great finger to 
heaven ; while the white band that encir- 
cled its base, likea great silver collar, was 
the sea-wall. Surely, no medieval town 
was ever more happily placed, with the 
church above it and the fortress be- 
low, protected, as it were, by heaven and 
earth. 

The first reception at Mont -Saint- 
Michel was a rebuff; the road across the 
flat, marshy bay, that makes it an island 
at high water, runs to the base of this 
great wall and stops; but we soon found 
avulnerable spot. American dollars have 
made an entrance that English chivalry 
could never force. We walked by a crazy 
scaffold around the wall to the sea-gate ; 


here was a dark hole which, on closer in-: 


spection, developed, like the details of a 
photographic plate, into a narrow, wind- 
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ing street, flanked on either side by tall, 
deserted buildings. We saw the huge 
abbey above us, silent, cold, and white in 
the moonlight ; back of us stretched 
away the limitless sea, while in front was 
this: dismal, deserted street. Then the 
warning on the little card of the Pontor- 
son innkeeper came back to us ; must we 
sleep somewhere in one of these three 
places for two nights before we could en- 
ter the elysium of a true Norman inn? 
With this unpleasant conviction growing 
into form in our minds we wandered on, 
stumbling over stones and shells until 
suddenly, on rounding a sharp corner in 
the street, we were brought into the glare 
of light pouring from the windows and 
open doors of the Hétel Poulard Aine. 
This was on the left hand side of the 
street; across the narrow road was a 
bright, little, open café filled with tour- 
ists leisurely discussing their cognac and 
coffee. No wonder this is a famous spot, 
for by contrast with its surroundings, an 
almishouse would have seemed a palace. 
But here was an object-lesson in hotel 
keeping; no stuffy little parlor, no smoky 
tap-room met the eye. Instead, through 
the open door, could be seen a huge Nor- 
mandy kitchen with its tremendous 
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Normandy fireplace projecting its over- 
hanging hood far out into the room. Be- 
fore the large wood-fire were two spits 
revolving smoothly ; on one spit was a 
row of chickens turning to a delicious 
brown ; on the other was a row of legs 
of mutton ; a cook in the daintiest white 
cap and apron was busy basting the 
fowls and joints with the most appetizing 
gravy imaginable. If we had come to 
scoff at Madame Poulard, we certainly 
determined to remain to prey on her fas- 
cinating food. Charming scenery can 
never be fully appreciated except from 
the windows of the dining-room of an 
attractive inn. The beauty of the sea 
and mountains at Amalfi depends largely 
for its true appreciation on the attrac- 
tions of the famous Hotel dei Cappucini. 
This Normandy kitchen recalled most ir- 
resistibly its Italian counterpart. 

We found Madame Poulard a hand- 
some, business-like woman of Italian 
type, actively engaged in directing her 
lieutenants. We inquired if she could 
accommodate us for the night. Her reply 
was quick and sharp, «‘ Gentlemen, my 
hotel is completely full;”’ then, noting 
the iook of dismay which spread over our 
faces, she added, «« Ah, I see you do not 
know Madame Poulard! She can accom- 
modate the whole world, if they will come! 
But you must not expect too much. I 
can accommodate you with aroom, but it 
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pee oo 
THE STATION OFFICE AT PONTORSON, 
is further up in the village, and over a 
small store; but you will find the room 
comfortable, and the beds clean.”’ 

After a table d’hote, a ramble through 
the narrow paths, flanked by stone huts, 
which served as streets for the town, 
brought us to the upper edge of the rock, 
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to the very gates of the silent abbey, the 
essence of dead and gone medievalism. 
Here lay the spirit, the form, and the 
pride of the Middle Ages, dead but beau- 
tiful, pinioned on the top of this rock off 
the coast of France. Nothing could put 
one in better harmony and sympathy 
with the place than a climb over its cliffs 
by the uncertain mocking light of the 
full harvest-moon. We were fortunate, 
too, in the day of our arrival, for it was 
the night of the festival of Saint Michael, 
the patron saint of the island. From 
every door came the sounds of light- 
hearted laughter and song, as the Nor- 
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But the world is shrinking ; nothing 
will be left untouched in Europe for the 
next generation of travelers. Even here, 
far from the madding crowd, surrounded 
by swarms of Normandy peasants, on 
the great wall of the fortification, was 
posted a small sign. The handwriting 
on the wall was unintelligible to ninety- 
nine per cent. of the readers who saw it, 
but to us it told a great story of the 
past, and gave unpleasant forebodings 
for the future of unsophisticated Europe ; 
it said, «Read the New York Herald.” 
Next day, out of curiosity, I found the 
advice on the little sign impossible to fol- 
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mandy peasant washed away his cares 
with deep drafts of cider, the national 
drink of this region. In the center of 
each kitchen was a rude attempt at 
illumination, crosses and waxflowers 
crowded with candles, while the inquisi- 
tive visitor was invited to enter and view 
the various attractions, attesting his sat- 
isfaction by dropping a few centimes in a 
slit at the end of the table, which opened 
into a locked drawer below. Everything 
that went through that narrow opening 
was for the benefit of the servants ; under 
such inducements the smallest hut did not 
lack that night for faithful domestics. 


low, at least at Mont-Saint-Michel. Some- 
how, although eager for American news, 
the fact that it was impossible to buy an 
American paper here gave a sense of 
great relief. 

Mont-Saint-Michel has long been an 
historic place. In the early history of 
the Christian ehurch, the romantic posi- 
tion of this single bold rock, rising out 
of the sea, in the middle of an enormous 
estuary just beyond the great peninsula 
of a Manche, on the edge of a flat, un- 
interesting sea-line, suggested at once 
the possibility of its use for religious 
purposes. The sufficient excuse already 
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THE SILVER STATUE OF SAINT MICHAEL, 


existed, for the rock was regarded by the 
superstitious natives of the time as a 
work and habitation of his satanic ma- 
jesty. In consequence, in the eighth cen- 
tury, the good Saint-Aubert, a bishop of 
Avranches, saw in a vision the form of 
the archangel Saint-Michel, who com- 
manded him to erect a church on the pin- 
nacle of this rock. Saint Aubert piously 
followed his heaven-given instructions ; 
but the abbey, as erected by him, did not 
long remain. 

Not at all dismayed, later bishops be- 
gan the present building in 1020, finish- 
ing it in 2135. The cunning, artistic 
skill and ingenuity required to build a 
great abbey on the top of a rock five 
hundred feet high, separated from land 
by a stretch of a mile of treacherous 
sand, must have been tremendous ; cer- 
tainly, no modern building exhibits a 
greater triumph over natural obstacles. 
Not satisfied with building an imposing 
abbey on the summit of the rock, the in- 
habitants of Mont-Saint-Michel began in 
the thirteenth century the erection of 
that portion of the abbey which to this 
day justly claims the term of ‘ marvel.”’ 
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This structure was put up alongside the 
rock on its steepest side, and here to-day 
are three tremendously heavy buildings, 
resting one on top of the other; the 
lower being the reception-rooms of the 
abbey, the middle one being the dining- 
room, while the upper one contains the 
sleeping-rooms for the monks. Forming 
part of the upper floor is the famous 
cloister which, architecturally, is one of 
the most graceful and correct of all in 
the whole of Europe ; certainly, no clois- 
ter was ever placed in a more unique 
position ; five hundred feet in mid-air, 
with the rush of a whirling tide sound- 
ing far below twice a day. 

From these early days, the history of 
the abbey and fortress varies; at one time 
a prison, at another an abbey, its story is 
checkered with many sad stories and 
bloody crimes. From these years the 
abbey attracted pilgrims, especially 
whenever papal bulls containing plenary 
indulgences were issued for all who 
should visit the rock and give alms. In 
this way the Benedictine monks kept the 
buildings in repair. When the French 
revolution broke out, the abbey caught 
the ground swell of the rising tide, and 
into its gloomy, underground dungeons, 
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cut off from light, and air, and the world, 
harassed by rats and vermin, were 
crammed three hundred priests of the 
neighboring dioceses. Thus did the peo- 
ple revenge themselves for the hundreds 
of prisoners with which the monks in 
former centuries had peopled its gloomy 
recesses. 

Napoleon, of course, had to touch the 
abbey, making it into a house of correc- 
tion ; but finally, in 1862, the prison was 
suppressed, and in 1874 the Abbey of 
Mont-Saint-Michel was declared an his- 
toric building, and the French govern- 
ment confiscated the property, undertak- 
ing the important work of restoration 
and consolidation. This is the short his- 
tory of this famous abbey, which the 
grandeur of its location, the greatness of 
its buildings, the romance of its history, 
and the horror of its subterranean dun- 
geons, combine to make one of the most 
unique spots on the globe as its situation 
renders it one of the most picturesque. 

As we sat in our neat little room over 
the photographic store, we read this his- 
tory, slowly and painfully, by the light 
of a flickering candle; then, in our cur- 
tained-in beds, we dreamt of crusaders 
and monks, masses and féte days, three- 
storied marvels, and doleful dungeons, 
until gradually all thought was lost, just 
as in the dim haze of the moonlight out- 
side, the thick mist came up from off the 
sea and shut out the waking world from 
our sight. 

Subterranean dungeons have for me 
the most intense fascination ; light and 
motion are so much of life that it is im- 


possible to realize that in these sunken, 
black holes have lived, often for years, 
human beings. When the place was 
sacked at the time of the French revolu- 
tion, human bones were found every- 
where, many of them being identified 
by their location or the remaining bits 
of clothing. 
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The abbey is a depressing place to stay 
at long ; it is so hopelessly, oppressively 
old that it makes the traveler feel as 
feeble and insignificant as a fly walking 
on its walls. It is in a state of serious 
decay, too, and its corridors are filled 
with dirt, broken stone, and plaster. The 
only cheerful people left after a trip 
through its subterranean passages, its 
huge treadmill for unfortunate prisoners 
to work for weary hours, and its dark 
corridors, are the French bridal couples. 
It gives so many opportunities for wan- 
dering off into dark corners, of exhibit- 
ing confiding, picturesque fright, of the 
expression of artistic feeling and spirit, 
that it is no wonder that the French have 
carried on a pilgrimage, now social, once 
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religious, which was left them as a legacy 
by their ancestors. 

Below the abbey is a museum, in which 
have been gathered the horrors from 
above. Here one can see the patient 
sculptor, Gauthier, driving away mad- 
ness by working at a common block of 
stone ; here we can see the famous Du- 
bourg eaten by rats in the horrid, iron 
cage; here the faithful wife feeding her 
husband through a window in the wall. 
Here is fought again the famous battle 
with the Gréven, when the abbey suc- 
cessfully repulsed its foes. It has the 
proud boast of being the only citadel on 
the northern coast of France never taken 
by the English. 

Wax-figures in dimly-lighted dungeons 
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are horrible concep- 
tions, from Madame 
Tussaud’s down; so 
we retreat with a 
sigh of relief and sat- 
isfaction to the bal- 
cony below the muse- 
um, where for miles 
we can See the flat 
sands and trickling 
streams that exist 
around the rock at 
low water. This bal- 
cony forms the en- 
trance to the maison 
rouge of the Hotel 
Pouland: aitsis the 
choice spot for a so- 
journ. If you wish 
to quarter here, you 
must be influential 
indeed with the rul- 
ing spirit of the is- 
land. Again does 
this little baleony in 
the rock, hundreds 
of feet above the sea, 
suggest irresistibly 
the cloister walk of 
the Hotel dei Cappu- 
cini, at Amalfi. 

But the difference 
is most marked; the 
walk at Amalfi is 
overhung with lemon 
and orange trees; 
the walk here is cov- 


painting in the abbey museum. 
A FIGHT WITH THE GREVEN. 
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ered by some hardy 
vine; the buildings 


at Amalfi are snow- % 


white in the blind- 
ing sunlight; at 
Mont-Saint- Michel, 
they are somber and 
weather-beaten ; the 
view at Amalfi ex- 
tends far out into 
the soft, blue waters 
and bluer sky of the 
Gulf of Salerno, with 
its inexpressible 
gentleness and beau- 
ty; the view of Mont- 
Saint- Michel looks 


out on the barren }' 


sands and bleak 
shores of the Eng- 
lish channel. One 
view typifies beauty, 
repose, comfort, and 
inaction; the other 
shows a sterner, 
wilder beauty, vig- 
orous action, and 
that conflict with 
nature which the 
sub-tropics conceal 


so effectually: in a word, 
southern life, the other northern life. 
At luncheon, we were breathlessly in- 
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formed that we were 
to be served with the 
famous Poulard om- 
elette ; no article of 
food has grown more 
famous in later years 
than this Normandy 
dish. It has been 
sung by writers, 
praised by connois- 
seurs, until even the 
hotel itself has 
caught the echo, and 
as a sign outside an- 
nounces, has been re- 
named ‘The Ome- 
lette.’”’ This rechris- 
tening of a hotel is 
a valuable admis- 
sion of the fact that 
people read descrip- 
tions of travel most 
minutely, and fol- 
low the courses laid 
down for them in 
the magazines and 


‘in books of travel 


religiously. 


The innkeeper of the Prince Llewellyn 


Hotel, at Beddgelart, Wales, was overrun 
with American visitors last summer, until 
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her curiosity was aroused; on inquiry, 
she found there was a recent magazine 
article which had described her place. 
She has placed the magazine proudly on 
her table in her coffee-room, and, if her 
fortune is made, she will attribute it to 
the chance visit of that writer. It is such 
little incidents as these that refute the 
statements of such good authority as 
Marion Crawford, who condemns the tour- 
ist, with his little red book, in severest 
terms, as being out of sympathy and 
touch with what he sees. My experience 


has been the opposite; the tourist is near- 
ly always ready for a new sensation, and 
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enters into the spirit of something differ- 
ent from his own life or thought with the 
greatest eagerness and zest. It is this 
characteristic which is making the for- 
tunes of the innkeepers in the out-of-the- 
way places of Europe. 

A bustle at the door of the dining- 
room, and Madame Poulard arrived, the 
cynosure of all eyes. Following her, 
come the middle-aged Normandy peasant 
women who serve as waitresses. On the 
platter in front of each could be seen the 
gleam of something golden; the murmur 
ran round the table that it was the 
famous omelette. But alas for human 
expectations ; here another idol crumbled 
in the dust, for the omelette proved to 
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be nothing more nor less than what 
every English-speaking person in the 
room pronounced to be scrambled eggs. 
It is true that the eggs were probably 
very fresh, and daintily prepared, but 
every one declared that he or she had 
eaten many less famous dishes that de- 
served an equal reputation. My private 
belief is that the original praiser of the 
Poulard omelette arrived at the rock in a 
state of semi-starvation, and found this 
dish awaiting her. The sauce and relish 
which a ravenous appetite throws over 
any food gilded this dish in her memory, 
and she left Mont-Saint-Michel to sing 


its praises beyond its merits. To my 
mind, the fowis and the joints deserved 
far greater fame, for they were from well- 
fed Normandy chickens and lambs, and 
roasted as only meats should be roasted, 
before an open fire, where all the juices 
and essences were retained. To the 
minds of the diners at that luncheon, at 
least, came the suggestion that the hotel 
should have been renamed ‘‘ Le Poulet,’’ 
or ‘<‘Le Mouton.’’ 

The peasant women at Mont -Saint- 
Michel have two sources of support ; 
they either work directly for the enter- 
tainment and enjoyment of the tourist, 
or they are collectors of crevettes, a form 
of edible snail, with which the region © 
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abounds. The men of Mont-Saint-Michel 
are fishermen, and spend their time in 
picturesque boats. The sea itself at this 
point is treacherous ; when the tide rises, 
it comes up like the tide on the famous 
Bay of Fundy, all at once. It is an ex- 
aggeration to say, however, that it goes 


A PROMISE. 


faster than a horse can trot; still, the 
tourist, intending to walk around the is- 
land at low water, would do well to pro- 
vide himself with a tide-table. There is 


no use in adding another tragedy to the 
long list already charged to the credit of 
Mont-Saint-Michel. 
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By MAUDE LYONS, 


WE walk together. 


If while you are watching 


The waves which beat so strong upon the shore, 
I should be missing and you could not find me 
And could but touch the garment which I wore, 
I pray of you—weep not,—and when you call me, 
Forget that name which once was mine to you. 
Forget the face which hid a spirit’s features, 
We meet again where old has changed to new. 


But should you seek for me upon earth’s bosom, 
And if to find me you would wander far— 
Listen—I’ll lie amongst the tangled grasses, 
I'll tremble in the light about a star. 
I'll sing to you by means of women’s voices, 
I'll weep to you in saddened children’s hearts. 
I am a part of life, and you, beloved, 
Touch close to me amongst the other parts. 
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By Fr. THIEBAULT SISSON. 


F you speak of a model, referring toa 
woman, you mean a beauty. The 
male model need not be handsome, at 
least, in face. For him to give complete 
satisfaction to the artist, it is necessary 
only that his outlines should be correct 
and that his face should not be at vari- 
ance with the subject. The public, both 
men and women, when considering the 
male nude in sculpture, or its representa- 
tion in painting, cares only for the ensem- 
ble. It is interested only in the harmony 
of proportions, the free play of muscles, 
the exactness and ease of movement. It 
is an appearance of virility—the signs of 
strength—that is demanded ; that, with a 
faultless form, is all that is required. 
With a woman, it is quite different. 
Artists do not demand of her merely that 


she should be of graceful contour, but 
they exact, also, that the body should 
not be marred by the head, and that to 
beauty of figure should be joined an at- 
tractive face. The features must be not 
only regular, but alive: the expression 
must be animated; the mouth must smile 
and speak; the eyes must reflect the pas- 
sions. There must be as much character 
as charm, as much grace and piquancy as 
beauty. 

It goes without saying that, in speak- 
ing thus, I am referring only to France. 
Our artists, even when they affect the 
nude, are by habit utterly indifferent to 
cold beauty, and the most exquisite for- 
eign type will not be able to please them, 
unless accompanied by a vivacity exclu- 


sively French. 
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There are exceptions to this rule, but 
the exceptions are becoming rarer every 
day, and it may be said of them, as of 
grammatical exceptions, that they prove 
the rule. In the academies where young 
artists are educated, at the Ecole des 
Beaux-arts, and in the studios of a few 
old painters who have remained, in spite 
of the changes in fashion, obstinately 
faithful to the somewhat old-fashioned 
ideal of their youth, hardly any but Ital- 
ian women are to be seen posing. 

Why is this? Itis because the Italian 
type in general is remarkably pure. Har- 


- 
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are its distinguishing features, and make 
the Italian the living image of the mar- 
velous types of women conceived by the 
Greek genius, and deified by the chisel of 
her sculptors. 

But, because the Italian woman recalls 
the Greek statues, it does not necessarily 
follow that she is fitted to serve as a 
model for the painter. If her outlines are 
correct, they are at the same time mas- 
sive. Her waist, also, is thick, her joints 
are large, and, above all, her stupidity is 


mony of proportion and plenitude of form 
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proverbial. As soon as one attempts 
with her to go beyond the established 
movements, he encounters absolute in- 
ertia. Do not ask of her an attitude 
or a gesture that is original and life- 
like. She would not understand; the 
attitude would be weak and the move- 
ment false. These defects are not with- 
out their inconvenience to the painter, 
and the success of the Italian woman 
would be less if she did not join with her 
plastic qualities two merits which are es- 
sential in the studios of art pupils. 

Owing to the robustness of her consti- 
tution and the solidity of her frame, as 
~y well as to her indolence and her 
| phlegmatic racial temperament, 
| she is possessed of wonderful pow- 
ers of endurance, and her impassi- 
| bility in posing makes her a valu- 
able auxiliary for beginners. As 
is generally known, the sittings 
‘| are very long, continuing not less 
| than four hours, with a short rest 
| every hour. These four hours are 
endured by the Italians with an 
admirable stolidity, and, whereas 
a Frenchwoman would give up at 
| the end of an hour and twenty min- 
| utes, more from the nervous strain 
than from actual fatigue, the strong 
peasant of the Abruzzi will remain 
like one in a trance, and sustain 
| the pose without flinching. 
| So much for the first quality. 
, The second is not less valuable. 
The Italian is like clockwork in 
her regularity. While the French- 

woman poses only for lack of other 
_ work, and, even when she makes 
posing her profession, pursues it 
with distressing irregularity, the 
Italian is scrupulously exact. Not 
only does she arrive at the ap- 
pointed hour, often escorted by 
her old mother, but she knows, beside 
the posing, how to make herself useful 
to the artist. She can set his room in 
order by a turn of her hand, and, if it 
is important that he should lose no time, 
she can prepare him a hasty breakfast, 
boiled eggs and fried cutlets, perhaps, the 
whole washed down with a little cheap 
claret, from the wine-merchant at the 
corner. 

The Italian, furthermore, is a daughter 
of models. For nearly a century the 
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quartier Saint Victor, between the Rue 
des Ecoles and the Boulevard Saint Ger- 
main, has given asylum to hundreds of 
families who have come from the other 
side of the Alps to carry on their profes- 


sion in Paris. In 
wretched houses, 
with slimy stair- 
cases, where the 
banister is replaced 
by a rope, these 
families, all very 
numerous, are 
ctowded in miser- 
able holes. They 
eat, sleep, and 
dress, huddled to- 
gether in closely 
packed, ill-smelling 
roomfuls. They 
are up by seven 
o’clock, and at 
eight each has 
taken his or her 
place at the mod- 
el’s table. For 
every one in the 
family poses. The 
long beard of the 
father does won- 
ders in profane and 
sacred art, in his- 
torical and genre 


“SUMMER FLOWERS.”’ 
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painting. You will see him in turn Ju- 
piter and Saturn, Hippocrates and Saint 
Joseph. The mother, on account of her 
age, is assigned to play now the rdle of 
Saint Anne, and now that of one of the 


Fates. The daugh- 
ters, in all the glory 
of their youth, have 
a situation ready at 
hand mong the 
persistent followers 
of the classic style. 
So long as they 
are refined in their 
outlines, and fairly 
slender in contour, 
they pose with 
Robert Fleury, 
Bouguereau, and 
young men just out 
of school, for alle- 
gorical figures, and 
representations of 
Diana, Hebe, Lais, 
and the nymphs. 
As for the boys, 
from seven to 
twelve years of 
age, they furnish 
an inexhaustible 
mine for cupids and 
angels. When old- 
er, they appear as 
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Ganymede, Bacchus, Al- 
cibiades, young Nero, 
and Narcissus. When 
they have arrived at 
manhood, they will be 
put to all kinds of uses. 
They will reproduce in 
the academies, and at 
the école, the traditional | 
poses designed to put in 
play successively all the . 
muscles, to give value 
to their form by perfect- 
ing it. They will repre- 
sent Apollo Belvidere, 
the dying gladiator, Dia- 
dumenianus, Epami- 
nondas the discobolus, 
Milo of Crotona, and 
Hercules. Thanks to 
them, tradition will per, 
petuate itself, always 
strong, however common-place it may be, 
our artistic originality will be slain in 
the innocent and naive souls of I know 
not how many beginners, by the deadly 
innoculation of the conventional. 
However, with the advance of time, 
Italians are more and more eliminated 
from the private studios. The growing 
taste of the public for works marked by 
contempt for old rules, and its bound- 
less appetite for the novel, have not 
failed to impress the artists. They were 
at first deeply grieved by this develop- 
ment of taste. They thought that the 
suppression of the nude was involved, 
and rushed headlong 
into genre painting of 
epic proportions, or into 
landscape. They pro- 
duced equivocal natur- 
alism, incomprehensible 
mysticism, and fanciful 
idealism, but nothing 
of this lasted. They | 
learned that there are 
eternal subjects, and 
that if the public was © 
weary, it was not of the 
nude that it was weary, 
but of a particular treat- 
ment of the nude. We 
conceived a disgust for 
a certain pose through 
continually seeing it. 
Because we saw Dianas ay 
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always interpreted in 
the same fashion, we 
drove Dianas from our 
galleries; seeing all 
Eves holding with the 
same movement their 
quarter of an apple to 
Adams frozen in the 
_ same gesture, we have 
turned a cold shoulder 
'at Adams, and have 
honored all Eves with 
a superb contempt. 

Nevertheless, models 
were easily found by 
Falguiére, who re- 
ceived the inspiration 
for his Diana from an 
essentially Parisian 
‘original ; and by Bos- 
sius, who chose a black- 
smith as the model for 
Adam in his Premiéres Funerailles, and 
a nurse as the model for Eve. These 
painters reclaimed the public by the ex- 
quisite novelty of their works. 

The lesson was effective. After an 
abandonment of fifteen years, the nude 
was revived, but the revival was under 
entirely different forms. Examine the 
albums containing the photographs of 
each year’s successful pictures, compare 
the nudes of 1875 with those of the pres- 
ent time, and note the effect produced by 
the same subject treated with equal talent 
by two men separated by twenty years. 
The execution is not sensibly different, 

7 but the character of the 

forms has changed. To 

the nymphs of robust 
frame and comparative- 
ly abundant flesh, have 

. succeeded small, spare 
\ women, whose contour, 
_ even if sometimes stat- 
_ uesque, never awakens 
memories of the an- 
tique. Study these per- 
sons in detail, and you 
will find that every- 
thing is mediocre, or, at 
least, that imperfections 
abound. The shoulders, 
instead of being round- 
ed, are pointed; the fig- 
ure is slight and usually 
spare, but in spite of 
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everything, the ensemble is pleasing, and 
often bewitching. 

Analyze the impression that it gives 
you, set aside the inflexible rules which 
you have previously employed through 
respect for tradition, and in all sincerity 
explain to yourself the reasons for this 
seductive effect. You will find, to your 
surprise, that these imperfections have 
been an important factor in the result 
obtained. 

This is, in general, easily explained. 
«‘Continuous beauty wearies,’’ says Pas- 
cal, and Pascal was right. 
We have been saturated for 
years with ideal forms, all 
cut in the same pattern, and 
all run, whether you like 
them or not, in the same 
mold. An early reaction 
took place under Louis xv. ; 
enervated by the fixed style 
of beauty, our artists then 
deserted its cult and re- 
freshed their ideas by giving 
themselves over to the pur- 
suit of prettiness. 

«The first thing,’’ said 
the painter, Boucher, to 
David, then twenty years of 
age, ‘‘is to learn to break a 
leg with grace.’’ He referred 
by this to that delicacy of at- 
titude, that archness of bear- 
ing and gesture which char- 
acterized the art of his cen- 
tury, and gave it its pecu- 
liar charm, far removed from 
truth, to be sure, yet so spir- 
ituel and fine. But artists 
wearied of broken limbs even 
sooner than of ideal forms, 
and returned during the first 
half of this century to the 
massive style. They wearied 
again of that, and this time 
in a definite manner. The 
understanding of art has 
changed; the universal en- 
largement of ideas has caused 
a new element to enter into 
the trite formula; people have learned that 
ugliness has its charms the moment that 
it becomes expressive, that grace is no less 
attractive for being somewhat irregular, 
that beauty in woman does not result 
merely from fullness of outline and im- 
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posing regularity of feature, but that it 
consists especially in the vivacity of the 
eyes, in the mobility of the expression, 
in the freedom and spontaneity of the 
gestures, in the easy suppleness of the 
bearing, in the tapering delicacy of the 
profile. This is the reason that the gri- 


sette of Paris has entered the ranks of the 
models and captivated us, in spite of her 
imperfections of form, more than her near 
relatives, the Italians of the rounded con- 
tours, impeccable Venuses as they may be. 

This granted, you will not be surprised 
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at the truth, which I put in the form of 
an axiom: the average model is usually 
plain. But there is plainness and plain- 
ness, and that of the grisettes is consid- 
ered as excellent as the Olympian con- 
tour of the Italians is considered insipid. 
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I said « grisette,’’ because the woman 
models in Paris belong almost entirely to 
this category. But what does this term 
mean? It has already been explained in 
America, and wittily explained, since the 
author of the definition is Mark Twain. 
But is that definition exact? I doubt it, 
and will give my own. By the word 
grisette, in Paris, is meant that immense 
body of women outside any exact classi- 
fication, who have been cast by their 
spirit of independence, their intelligence, 
their always wakeful curiosity, their rov- 
ing instincts, and an indefinable love for 
art, outside of the highways of life, and 
into the cross-roads ; not taking the real 
world seriously, they form between the 
working-class from which they come and 
the somewhat heterogeneous floating 
populace of artists a kind of neutral 
state, where floats the banner of Bohemia. 

The grisette never has a settled occu- 
pation. A ballet girl to-day, she wasa 


flowermaker yesterday ; to-morrow, she 
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will bea modiste. Last year she appeared 
in a dressmaker’s shop; next year, she 
will be in an artist’s studio. This one 
began as a post-office girl, that one asa 
teacher ; they have both wearied of their 
occupations, studied for the Conservatory, 
sung sentimental or comic songs in the 
troupes of the suburbs; addressed wrap- 
pers at a sou the dozen for advertising 
contractors ; served as salesgirls in milli- 
ners’ shops ; personified the Eiffel tower 
in the yearly pantomimes, or, cigarette in 
hand, worn the little white hospital cap ; 
danced at so much an evening the realis- 
tic dances of the Moulin Rouge or the 
Paris Casino ; practised, indeed, from the 
age of seventeen to that of twenty, all 
known and unknown professions, with- 
out establishing themselves in any. 

If theidea of posing strike this complex 
being, there will be something precious 
here for the artist. Ina twinkling, the 
little creature is at home in the business. 
Barely is the subject announced, when 
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she seizes upon it; hardly 
is the movement indi- 
cated, when she gives it 
with a truth, a conviction, 
a justice which are never 
found in the Italian model, 
save by the merest chance. 
And not only is she the en- 
thusiastic auxiliary of the 
painter, but, without his 
asking it, she may consti- 
tute herself his critic, and 
by instinct correct him 
where he has exaggerated 
or is lacking in strength. 
This picture has, alas, 
its reverse. Often irregu- 
lar, and always capricious, 
the grisette abandons the 
profession as she has taken 
it up, suddenly. Deserting 
the painter full in the exe- 
cution of a picture, leav- 
ing the sculptor in the 
midst of a statue, she dis- 
appears, hardly saying a 
good-by. She adds mal- 
ice sometimes, but in 
most cases nothing is pre- 
meditated. On the way 
to the studio, she has per- 
ceived, by the merest 
chance, that the weather 
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is beautiful, the air limpid, the sky blue, 
a longing for the country has seized up- 
on her, and poof—the bird is flown. She 
will come back at the end of a week, as 
matter of fact as if she had left only 
the night before. Without a word of ex- 
cuse, without a regret, with a pretty, 
malicious smile, and an ironic curl of her 
lips, she climbs on the model’s table, and 
with an innocent air resumes the pose 
interrupted by her flight. 

Is the season advanced? Has the ar- 
tist, exasperated by the model’s treach- 
ery, packed his valise and hastened his 
departure ? The inodel, with her habitual 
insouciance, troubles herself no further. 
She seeks work elsewhere. If she finds 
it, all right—if not, she consumes her 
savings, without worrying herself, until 
hunger becomes oppressive. The artist 
is then surprised to receive a letter, some- 
thing like this, written by a delightful, 
red-haired model, named B , to the 
painter, Dubufe : 

Mon Petit Dubufe : It seems to me that 
your return is long delayed. Try not to 
wait any longer. 1 am alone in Paris, 
and am becoming weary of it. Oh, how 
weary I am! Naturally, as you would 


suppose, I am doing nothing. Z is in 
the country, X in Switzerland, and 
yY—atsea. I haven’t a sou left, and am 


afraid this state of affairs cannot last. For 
three days I haven’t gone out of the house, 
for lack of money.. I have spent them in 
bed, sleeping—that cheats hunger; and 
playing the mandolin—that is a distrac- 
tion. If you can send me some money, 
you will oblige me, and, as you are very 
nice, Iam sure that you will be happy to 
oblige me. Thanks in advance, and suc- 
cess to you. ==, 

This auburn-haired girl is a model of 
charming delicacy. She has posed for a 
number of angels and saints for Dubufe, 
and, with the simplest indication of the 
requirements, she has posed marvelously, 
taking of her own accord the attitude 
which the character imperatively de- 
manded, and which the artist would not 
have discovered by himself. It has hap- 
pened, indeed, that even as she entered, 
with bowed head, a flower in her hand, 
she has presented a contour so excellent, 
a type so attractive and deeply religious, 
that Dubufe has had only to copy her 
then and -there. 
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Unlike many, B—— has a passionate 
love for her profession. She has pursued 
it since she was fourteen years old, and 
would not change for anything in the 
world. ‘I have it in my blood,’’ she 
says, voluntarily,—a fact, however, which 
does not keep her from giving herself 
over from time to time to caprices, and 
leaving the painters in the lurch. 

Others have adopted this profession be- 
cause they find that it does not involve 
labor. The spritely Mlle. M——, who 
has been on the stage for several years, 
and who is considered one of the prettiest 
members of the Thédtre Frangais, was 
first a dressmaker’s apprentice on the 
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Rue de Rivoli, very near the Maison de 
Moliére, where she used to take seats in 
the top gallery with a few friends, from 
time to time, to hear Sarah Bernhardt. 
Being discharged, she nearly died from 
want. By the most remarkable good for- 
tune, she found an opportunity to pose 
for a well-known portrait-painter, whose 
model not having a well-formed throat 
or elegant hands, sat only for the head, 
and procured a substitute for the rest. 
A friend of the painter having noticed 
her, she confided to him her secret 
ambition to be an actress, received 
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some lessons in elocution, and obtained 
admission to the Conservatory, where 
she achieved success merely on account 
of her beauty, played minor rdéles for 
some time at the Gymnase, the Vaude- 
ville, and elsewhere, and finally realized 
the dream of the fifteen-year-old girl, by 
entering the Théatre Francais. 
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This is a dream which artists’ models al- 
ways cherish, and which becomes for the 
most persevering a reality. A charming 
actress of the Variety, Marie Crouzet, who 
died last year, after having won a repu- 
tation not only as a beauty, but as an ar- 
tist, posed for a long time in Gervex’s 
studio. She was the intimate friend of 
another pretty girl, Mlle. D , who 
also went on the stage, after having 
passed years at the model’s table in the 
studios of Icien Doucet, Gervex, and 
Jules Lefebvre. Glance at the photo- 
graph which she had taken last year in 
the rich costume which 
she wore in Victorien Sar- 
dou’s ‘‘Madame Sans- 
Géne;’’ compare this 
portrait with the delicate 
_ painting which Jules Le- 
febvre entitled, after an 
old Saxon legend, «‘ Lady 
Godiva,’’ and which all 
Paris greatly admired in 
the Salon of 1892, and can 
you doubt that the two 
beauties are related, even 
very closely related—that 
they are, indeed, but one 
_ person ? 

And if you cannot rec- 
ognize Lady Godiva, ex- 
amine the no less deli- 
cate study with Lucien 
Doucet’s signature, 
_ which appeared also in 
one of the late Salons. 
You will see that it is 
easy for a pretty woman 
to deeply inspire a painter 
while preserving her in- 
cognito. And, since we 
are speaking of models 
whom the stage has en- 
rolled from the studios 
4, of painters, we must not 
_ forget Mlle. Suzanne 
. D——, the latest deserter. 
She made her début only 
a short time ago at the Théatre de l’Oeu- 
vre. Gilbert and Raphael Collin, among 
others, will certainly regret the beautiful 
and elegant model who posed to one for 
Parisian women buying flowers at the 
Marché de la Madéleine, and for the 
other in paintings of nymphs. 

If I were not afraid of being indis- 
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creet,— much too indis- 
creet,—I could give you 
the key to many a mys- 
tery; I would reveal to 
you that the essentially 
Parisian model, of whom 
I just spoke in mention- 
ing the Diana of Falgui- 
ére, is no other than a| 
well-known painter, Mlle. 
R Mlle. R—— is not 
the only model who has 
become artist in turn. I 
know of at least five or 
six such; one a water- 
color painter of consider- 
able note. I hasten to 
add that this is not Mademoiselle Made- 
leine Lemaire, and I will content myself 
with saying that the models employed by 
her are charming. Turn over the leaves 
of the bedutiful edition of L’Abbé Con- 
stantin, which she has so beautifully il- 
lustrated, and you will find there pretty 
faces with hair delightfully dressed, which 
are the models whom she herself has 
trained, and who pose, by special agree- 
ment, for her alone. 

While mentioning models of the « keep- 
sake’ class, I will state in passing that 
Mile. Jeanne D is a model of this 
kind. The face will be familiar to Amer- 
ican lovers of art who have in their col- 
lections one of the fanciful figures by 
Mr. Lynch, in water-colors, for which 
this pretty brunette has posed. They 
will recognize her also in the illustrations 
of «‘Jacqueline,”’ amongst the last work 
of that artist, and if they do not remem- 
ber having seen her in the works of Leloir 
or Carrier Belleuse, surely they will rec- 
ognize her in that picture of Bethune, 
that other painter of women, which is 
entitled ««Summer Flowers.” 

Certain painters have their special 
models, whom they hide obstinately from 
their most trusty friends. Among these 
is Henner, who rarely has more than two 
models at the same time. He choos 2s 
them very young, so as to keep them a 
long time. Usually they are auburn- 
haired, with that milk-white skin which 
gives such splendor to a woman’s beauty, 
and of which he is so passionately fond 
that it appears everywhere in his can- 
vases. Ever jealously watchful, he sur- 
rounds them with respectful care and 
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delicate attention, as a 
gardener would cherish 
his rare flowers. He is 
greatly interested in their 
welfare, and is never hap- 
pier than when he sees 
them, possessed of a few 
savings, renounce posing, 
and marry. He even re- 
lates with satisfaction how 
one of them was met on 
the street by a rich young 
provincial, of noble fam- 
ily, and inspired him with 
such a passion that he 
married her and carried 
her off to his province. 
Still beautiful, with a beauty which ma- 
turity has increased by rendering it more 
imposing, she has visited his studio, when 
in Paris, to see him and show him her 
children. 

Mademoiselle Martin is one of the rare 
examples of models without ainbition. 
Wife of a humble workman, she poses in 
order to add to the income of the house- 
hold, lives quietly in a humble little room 
on the sixth floor under the roof, and es- 
teems herself, as she is, very fortunate. 


MLLE, SARAH BROWN. 


DAGNAN-BOUVERET’S MODEL FOR HIS MADONNA. 
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One rarely sees among the French fe- 
male models the children of. models. I 
know a few, however. They are regular 
and industrious, and unite to the salient 
qualities which distinguish the French in 
their profession the fundamental qualities 
of the Italian. One of the most interest- 
ing of this class is Mlle. Beatrice W—, 
daughter of a model of Jules Lefebvre, 
who has commenced by posing for the 
same painter. She is supple and slender 
in form, distingué in manner, and her 
face is lighted up by a pair of dark blue 
eyes enframed in curling masses of black 
hair. Mademoiselle Beatrice has a large 
clientéle of sculptors and painters, who 
will have no one but her, and who furnish 
a large part of her means of support. 
While she was posing with the American 
sculptor, MacMonnies, for that delightful 
Bacchante which he exhibited at the 
Salon last year, with Wencker as Diana, 
with Aublet as a nymph in his recent 
picture entitled «‘ Juillet,’ and for Breton 
in his delicate studies, the beautiful girl 
was seized with a passion for the stage, 
studied elocution with Delaunay, of the 
Comédie Francaise, and we shall soon 
see her début in one of our second-rate 
Parisian theaters. 

Another, not less charniing, is a singer 
in café concerts. Her work is by no 
means that of a novice, and is continu- 
ally improving. She sings the song of 


the outer boulevards, that harsh song of 
the rabble, with a vigorous spirit that her 
physique of a femme fatale renders as- 

She HOSES peiote 


tonishingly effective. 


going on the stage, 
and still continues 
to do so occasion- 
ally, and finds pleas- 
ure in posing to 
oblige the friends 
she has made among 
the painters. 
Original also, but 
in a different sense, 
is that wild Sarah 
Brown, who has been 
seen in the studios 
of all the celebrated 
artists, exhibiting 
her marvelous au- 
burn beauty, partly 
Jewish, partly Paris- 
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mendous sensation two years ago at the 
Bal des Quat’z’ Arts, given by the students 
at the Ecole des Beaux-arts. 

It has been said recently that red- 
haired models seemed to be more in de- 
mand than formerly. I believe, on the 
contrary, that they have always been ap- 
preciated for the reasons already men- 
tioned in discussing Henner’s models. 
But it is true that girls endowed by na- 
ture with this esthetic color of hair have 
learnt to make the most of it. One of 
the most interesting known in the 
studios at the present time is Mlle. 
Louli. Her beautiful complexion and 
face are admirably adapted for the artists. 
who affect the grand in painting. Benja- 
min Constant, Henner, and Roll fre- 
quently painted with her as their model. 
For Henner she posed as La Pleureuse ;. 
with Roll, she is now posing for two of 
the figures in his gigantic picture, which 
will be one of the surprises of the next. . 
Salon. Miss Lee Robbins has been able, 
as indicated by the accompanying illus- 
tration, to make of this beautiful heroic 
model a very pretty modern figure. 

How much more could be said of the 
models of Aublet, Besnard, Lequesne, 
and Gervex! Besnard told me a story 
of a good-natured joker who could feign 
hysteria to the life, and dmused herself 
once upon a time, by falling in a cata- 
leptic fit under his eyes. The attack was 
so admirably simulated as to make the 
artist’s flesh creep, and he sent for a phy- 
sician post haste. He no sooner arrived: 
oieel the Sees ler rising suddenly, 

7 laughed uproarious- 

| ly in their faces. 
| Gervex used Marie 
| Renard for a long 
time in his figures. 
of women,.and Le- 
quesne always em- 
ploys her in his. 
great studies of 
heads, like La Toile: 
d’ Araignée, La Prai- 
|| rie, Le Torrent. She 
|| is one of those rare 
| Parisian models who. 
have continued in 
their profession for 
a period of eight or 
ten years without 


ian. She madeatre- mixe. LouLi IN “aT THE TOILET,” BY MISS ROBBINS. wearying of it. 
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I take advantage of the mention of 
Gervex’s name to give the truth of the 
report which represented a number of 
society women as posing for fashionable 
artists. This report was given out just 
as the Femme au Masque appeared, and 
soon ran over all Paris. ‘There was in 
reality no foundation for it. Some wives 
of men holding minor clerkships, desirous 
of earning a few sous a day to add to 
their husbands’ slender salaries, had been 
seen stealing timidly and mysteriously 
into studios, but that was all. There is 
a great gulf fixed between a society 
woman and a poor clerk’s wife. 

Several painters have disputed for the 
privilege of painting Mlle. de M for 
a figure of ethereal grace in syzfibolical 
compositions. She is one of the prettiest 
danseuses at our National Academy of 
Music—the only one whose name, true 
or false, is preceded by de. Only tie de- 
signer, Paul Renouard, whose curious 
studies in dancing are so well known, 
was favored. Four or five years ago the 
delightful ballerina, whose ideal slender- 
ness, supple waist, pure and delicate pro- 
file, and imperceptibly rounded forehead, 
encased in masses of light curling hair, are 
admired by all Paris to-day, was hardly 
more than a little girl, and the sketches 
which the artist made of her agreeably 
flattered her artless self-love and budding 
vanity. 

Before passing over to sculptors’ mod- 
els, let us speak of those who are models 
only on special occasions. One of these is 
the country girl who served as a model for 
Dagnan - Bouveret in that « Virgin with 
the Child,’ exhibited at the Salon two 
years ago, which was characterized by such 
delicate sentiment and touching simplic- 
ity, and which was then reproduced as a 
Christmas frontispiece by The Cosmopoli- 
tan. During a long stay in the country he 
was attracted by her, more on account of 
her expressive face than on account of her 
beauty. The excessive roundness of hex 
head he corrected by draping her with a 
white cloth which enveloped her cheeks 
like a Saint-Agatha’s veil. The result 
was charming. Being pleased with her, 
he asked for his model again the year af- 
ter, and she consented to pose. In this art- 
ist’s «« Bretonnes en Priéres,’’ and in sev- 
eral of his subsequent paintings, the same 
type reappears with equally happy effect. 
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There is less to be said e 
of the models of the 
sculptor than of those of 
the painter. For the rea- 
sons given at the begin- 
ning of this article, the 
Italian predominates 
here. The Parisian, how- 
ever, is introducing her- 
self into this work little 
by little. As the move- 
ment of reaction against 
conventional attitudes 
and the academic pose 
advances, the need is felt 
of substituting for the 
fleshy beauty of the Ital- 
jan a more modern type 
of beauty, a more re- 
fined elegance, and a 
more piquant flavor. 

It may be added that the Parisian who 
poses for sculptors does not ordinarily 
pose for painters. The latter, thanks to 
their greater conformity to the ways of 
the world and to the fact that their stu- 
dios are almost always picturesque, well- 
furnished, elegant, and comparatively 
comfortable, in spite of the disorder that 
reigns in them, attract the cream of those 
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who may be desirous of 
posing. 

The painters need also 
to find models with at- 
tractive faces, while the 
considerations of the 
sculptor are entirely dif- 
ferent. For him, beauty 
of the body is the indis- 
pensable requirement, 
and as this is, on the 
whole, somewhat rare, 
he seldom changes his 
model after he has found 
a satisfactory one. 

It is a remarkable 
fact that models often re- 
tain as long as they pose 
an astonishing naiveté. 
A friend told me that one 
day, while he was work- 
ing on an Eve, he saw his model sud- 
denly step down from the table to the 
floor with a little cry and cover herself 
hastily with her petticoat. ‘‘What’s the 
matter?’’ he exclaimed. ‘Don’t you 
see?’’ she replied, ‘a tiler on the roof 
opposite.’’ The anecdote is curious as 
illustrating the demands of modesty 
when one is a model. 


S TREMIERES.”’ 
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A PRESIDENT OF FRANCE. 


By ERNEST DAUDET. 


HE most touching thing in 

the life of Sadi Carnot, 
President of the French re- 
public, assassinated at Ly- 
ons the evening of June 
24, 1894, was his death. That 
tragic end has accomplished 
more for his glory than his 
most honorable acts. If he 
had lived beyond the fatal day 
which witnessed his death, 
whether he had retained office 
by the renewed suffrages of the 
people, which seemed assured 
to him, or had withdrawn at the expira- 
tion of his term, he would have occupied 
no other place in history than that which 
is reserved for men of worthy purpose, 
who, in the administration of the offices 
which they have held through the con- 
fidence of their fellow-citizens, have done 
their best to justify that confidence. 


Ie, 


Vv 


\ 
Sam 


ros 


THE LAST PORTRAIT OF PRESIDENT CARNOT. 


Though narrow and mod- 
est, such a place is, never- 
theless, enviable and worthy 
of honor. Yet it does not 
lead to an immortality such 
as the name of the president 
has received since his assas- 
sination,—a name made illus- 
trious already by his ancestor, 
Lazare Carnot. 

In order to win this glorious 
immortality, to appear laurel- 
crowned in the eyes of poster- 
ity, one must, like Jenner or \ 
Pasteur, have bestowed upon men bene- 
fits, the remembrance of which is perpet- 
uated in their minds through the relief 
which they have afforded ; or, like Leon- 
idas, Washington, and Napoleon, have 
saved, delivered, reconstructed their fa- 
therland, and added laurels to its flag; 
or, finally, like Henry 1v., Lincoln, and 


The portrait of President Carnot is from a photograph by courtesy of M. Gerschel. 
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Carnot, have fallen at the post of honor 
under the blow of a criminal’s hand, a 
victim of the noble comprehension and 
resolute performance of the most august 
duty. 

It is for having thus died that Presi- 
dent Carnot has deserved to survive and 
hold a place in the memory of men on a 
level with the greatest; a strange and 
mournful glory, bestowed with a poignard 
thrust, and dating from the moment of 
that stroke—yet a legitimate glory, which 
assures to his name for all time the respect- 
ful sympathy of succeeding generations. 

Nothing in him- 
self seemed to have 
marked him for this 
dramatic destiny. 
In his existence, 
from his birth to his 
death, all, save that 
death, was simple. 
Until his election as 
president, nothing 
can be noted which 
differed sensibly 
from the ordinary 
career of citizens 
of our day, born in 
the same rank of 
society. 

His biography is 
contained in a few 
lines. He was born 
at Limoges in 1837. 
Although the ori- 
gin of his family 
could be traced far 
into the past; al- 
though his ances- 
tors had belonged, 
if not to the nobil- 
ity, at least to that great provincial 
bourgeoisie which, under the old régime, 
ranked closely with the nobility and often 
equaled them; although, finally, the 
name which he bore received prestige 
from the heroic réle played during the 
revolution and the decline of the empire 
by the great Carnot, whom his fellow- 
citizens called «the organizer of victory,”’ 
the manner in which he grew up and re- 
ceived his education was modest. But 
everything in his training spoke to him 
of glory and patriotism, of unswerving 
probity and austere duty. From it he 
imbibed that traditional loyalty which he 


From a photograph, by courtesy.of M. Boyer. 
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carried so far, and which was the honor 
of his life, that rectitude of spirit of 
which he gave so many proofs, and, to- 
gether with a taste for the exact sciences, 
a passionate worship for those republican 
institutions which had been served by his 
illustrious grandfather, Lazare Carnot, 
and his father, Hippolyte Carnot, minis- 
ter of public instruction in 1848, and later 
on, member of the Corps Législatif of the 
Second empire, and deputy from Paris in 
the Versailles National Assembly. 

In a mind like his, these memories and 
these examples could not but bring forth 
good fruit. Asa 
child, as a youth, 
and in his mature 
manhood, he was 
constantly inspired 
by them. His early 
years were studi- 
ous. He entered 
the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, and gradu- 
ated, at the age of 
twenty, first in his 
class. He was also 
first in the Ecole des 
Ponts et Chaussées, 
which he entered in 
order to complete 
his special studies. 
In 1864, he married 
the brave and de- 
voted woman who 
was destined until 
the end to assure 
his domestic happi- 
ness and adorn his 
fireside, Mademioi- 
selle Dupont- 
White, of an old 
Parisian family. He then left Paris for 
Annecy, in Savoy, where he was sent as 
government engineer. It was there that 
the war overtook him. 

After the great reverses and fall of the 
empire, when Gambetta arrived at Tours 
for the purpose of there organizing re- 
sistance, he sought to assure himself of 
the codperation of men of his own stamp, 
capable of seconding him in the immense 
task which he had undertaken. Such a 
man Sadi Carnot appeared to be. Be- 
sides, his name alone was a standard. It 
recalled the ancient glory of France, the 
fourteen armies organized in ’93 to repel 
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PRESIDENT CARNOT’S STUDY AT THE ELYSEE. 


invasion, and reverses heroically encoun- 
tered. It represented a past full of pres- 
tige. Gambetta appointed Sadi Carnot 
prefect of Rouen, and charged him with 
putting in a state of defense, with the 
aid of General Loysel, the departments 
of the Lower Seine, the Eure, and Calva- 
dos ; that is to say, nearly the whole of 
Normandy. 

The young prefect employed in these 
arduous duties all the resources of a 
methodical, persevering, and resolute 
mind. Unfortunately, there, as at other 
points, the work of fortification was un- 
dertaken too late for the succor of Paris. 
Soon Paris capitulated, the armistice was 
signed, and peace secured. Sadi Carnot 
was one of those who believed in the pos- 
sibility of raising the siege, and preached 
war a l’outrance (like Gambetta, Chanzy, 
and many others). When this opinion 
did not prevail, he resigned his office of 
prefect. But, a few days later, the elec- 
tors of Dijon chose him deputy, and he 
went to the National Assembly. His po- 
litical career was commencing. He was 
then thirty-four years old. 


The first years that he passed in the 
Parlement contained nothing which is 
worthy of notice or which tended to in- 
crease his renown. 

The parties were at odds with each 
other. The republicans, under the direc- 
tion of Thiers and Gambetta, defended 
the republic, now the legal government, 
against the royalists, who sought to re- 
establish the monarchy of the Bourbons. 
Midway between these, the Bonapart- 
ists were creating agitation, not having 
renounced the idea of reéstablishing the 
empire. 

Ministerial crises came in quick suc- 
cession. Soon they degenerated into a 
government crisis, May 24, 1873. Thiers 
was overthrown and replaced by Mac- 
Mahon. The hopes of the royalists re- 
doubled ; they believed that victory was 
in their grasp, that they had almost at- 
tained it, until the day that the Comte de 
Chambord, like a tool broken in the 
hands of the workman, failed in the 
thing that was expected of him. How- 
ever, they made new efforts, still resisting 
the republicans, but lost ground from 
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day to day. May 16, 1877, they played 
their last card in a desperate game. 
They were soon driven to their final 
overthrow. This was consummated at 
length, involving in the disaster Mar- 
shal MacMahon himself, who was suc- 
ceeded, at the commencement of 1878, by 
M. Grévy. 

During the progress of these events, 
M. Carnot had hardly been mentioned. 
He had remained in the ranks, ardent 
in battle, but disciplined, obscure, and 
leaving to his elders the direction of 
the campaign. Nevertheless, in this posi- 
tion, modest as it was, he had revealed 
strong qualities and vigorous convictions. 
The public was still ignorant of him; but 
in the Chamber his personal valor, not 
less than his probity, was known and ap- 
preciated. He was the object of unani- 
mous respect. So when, after the fall of 
MacMahon, the victorious republicans 
caine into power, they hastened to invite 
M. Carnot into the government. In 1878, 
he was appointed under secretary of state 
to the minister of public works. He 
barely entered into office. Ministers do 
not remain long in power in France 
under the republic, and he left the posi- 
tion almost before he had learned its 
duties. But, in 1883, he returned to 
power as minister of public works, and, 
a few months after, received the portfolio 
of finance, which he retained until the 
end of 1886. It was during his occu- 
pancy of this office that an incident oc- 
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curred, which, being opportunely recalled 
the following year, was to determine his 
election to the presidency of the republic. 

It was at the time when President 
Grévy, favored by the weakness and 
carelessness of some of his ministers, or, 
perhaps, with their connivance, had al- 
lowed the palace of the Elysée to be 
transformed into a house of exchange. 
His son-in-law, Wilson, traded there se- 
cretly, and sold for cash the favors of the 
governnient, places and decorations. He 
was a brilliant young man, shrewd as 
well as brilliant, possessing already by 
inheritance an immense fortune, and hav- 
ing no purpose in view but to increase it. 
Installed in the Elysée when his father- 
in-law was elected president, he had al- 
lowed himself to become dazzled and 
demoralized by contact with supreme 
power. He strove to derive gains from 
it, associating in his crimes M. Grévy, 
who, either through cupidity or excessive 
leniency, became his accomplice. Sensa- 
tional and widely reported trials brought 
these crimes to light, the discovery of 
which caused the downfall of the presi- 
dent. They were known all over the 
world, and need be recalled at present 
only because they aid to an understand- 
ing of the circumstances under which M. 
Carnot, then minister of finance, refused 
to associate himself with them. 

During the time when M. Grévy was 
engaged in the practice of law, he had 
on several occasions appeared before the 
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French courts on behalf of the Dreyfus 
brothers, manufacturers and patentees of 
Peruvian guano. Being liberally paid by 
his clients, he had remained their counsel 
and their friend. He had even been seen 
after he had become president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, leaving his presi- 
dential chair in order to go to the 
support of their interests in new cases 
at law. On becoming president of the 
republic, he had not ceased to aid 
them with his influence, carrying his 
zeal so far that he had become, before 
the minister of finance, the defender 
and patron of a claim made by them 
for the restoration from the treasury of 
a great sum, several — se 
hundred thousand _ |i a if 
francs, which they a 
pretended to have J 

paid unjustly. The 
minister of finance 
resisted, affirmed 
that the payment to 
the government was 
legitimate, that it 
was too late to bring 
the matter up. But 
the more he resisted, 
the more M. Grévy 
and his son-in-law, 
Wilson,- multiplied 
their efforts to dis- 
cover the reason for 
his resistance. This |i) 
state of affairs was 
prolonged for sev- 
eral months. Final- 
ly, M. Carnot frank- 
ly stated his atti- 
tude. He answered 
the Dreyfus brothers that to reimburse 
them would be to rob the public treas- 
ury, and that he would consider himself 
a wicked, disloyal, and disorderly citi- 
zen, if he yielded to their insistence. 
M. Grévy wished to plead further for his 
protégés. But M. Carnot declared to him 
that, sooner than to decide as seemed to 
be demanded of him, he would hand in 
his resignation. M. Grévy accepted that 
as a final answer, and carried the discus- 
sion no further. 

While this affair was in progress, it had 
remained a secret, and, without doubt, 
it would have always been unknown, if 
one day in the Chamber of Deputies, 
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a parliamentary incident had not con- 
strained M. Rouvier, successor of M. 
Carnot in the ministry of finance, to give 
an account of it in discreet but signifi- 
cant language. The conduct of M. Car- 
not was thus divulged, and received 
applause from all his colleagues. His 
reputation as an honest man increased by 
this affair. 

Some months later, M. Grévy suc- 
cumbed to the weight of the responsi- 
bilities which he had incurred in lending 
himself to so many odious intrigues, and 
December 3, 1887, Congress met at Ver- 
sailles to elect his successor. The even- 
ing before, a preliminary caucus was held 

1 at the Hotel des Ré- 

“ servoirs for the pur- 

i | pose of choosing a 

‘ ) candidate on whom 

Wy all republican voters 

could unite. It was 

composed exclusive- 

ly of the members 

of the Left. Those 

who were seeking 

the presidency came 

and went in the 

midst of these, solic- 

iting votes, recalling 

their services, and 

making use of their 
titles. 

Among these vari- 
ous aspirants, of 
whom the two chief 
were M. Jules Ferry 
and M. Freycinet, 
the latter was con- 
spicuous for the sup- 
pliant character of 
his solicitations. Standing at the en- 
trance of the hall, his hat jammed down 
over his ears, humbly smiling, he seized 
upon the members of the Congress as 
they passed, and asked for their suffrages 
with an absence of dignity which was re- 
volting to every one. He showed them 
in what respects ne deserved to be pre- 
ferred to M. Jules Ferry. He was prodi- 
gal with promises and engagements, and 
was slightly ridiculous in this réle. 

Then oceurred a rather amusing adven- 
ture. He had just been talking ten min- 
utes with a person who was unknown to 
him, and whom he supposed to be a sen- 
ator or a deputy. 
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“Mon Dieu!’’ said the latter, after 
having listened to him, «I would be de- 
lighted to be able to vote for you. But I 
don’t belong to the Congress. I just 
came through curiosity.’’ 

M. Freycinet, though at first discon- 
certed, soon recovered his sangfroid. 

«Well, recommend me to your friends,”’ 
he responded. 

But, in any case, he had no chance of 
being elected. 

All the republicans of the government 
side inclined to M. Jules Ferry, and they 
would have been sure of securing his 
election if their efforts had not been op- 
posed by the radicals. These, with M. 
Clémenceau at their head, would not have 
M. Ferry at any price. They were fight 
ing in him the man 
who for eight years TANT 
had resisted them 
and held them in 
check when he was 
in power. A reso- 
lute defender of or- 
der, he was in their _ |ijj 
eyes anenemy. Nu- 
merically too weak 
to impose a candi- |i 
date of their own 
opinion, they sought 
one who would not 
displease the more 
moderate and for 
whom they could 
themselves vote. 
They believed that WA 
they had found such _ |fjjj|!!\\\) 
aman inthe person _ {ijl 
Him = nin 
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they proposed ae ngvaved by G. H. Del’ Orme. 
nominee. They de- 


fended him, recalling the distinguished 
conduct of their candidate in the Drey- 
fus affair. This first evening M. Carnot 
secured 303 votes against 212 given to M. 
Jules Ferry. The latter, perceiving that 
he could not be elected, withdrew in favor 
of M. Carnot, who was nominated the 
following day by the unanimous vote of 
the republicans to the number of 616. 
The 188 members of the Right had de- 
cided upon the name of General Saussier, 
Governor of Paris, who was not a candi- 
date, and who had not been consulted. 
While the ballots were being counted, 
M. Carnot awaited the result in a small 
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room adjoining the voting hall. It was 
there that his old father, Hippolyte Car- 
not, came to announce the result, very 
much moved and with tears in his eyes, 
and murmuring: «Ah, my child, what 
happiness for me, what honor for us all !”’ 
Then he added: «I ask you to call your- 
self, from this time, simply Carnot. Sadi 
is nota name. No one would understand 
it. Now, it is you who should call your- 
self Carnot, for you have become the head 
of the family.” 

The election of M. Carnot was wel- 
comed by all France with marked favor. 
He was as yet little known. But what 
was known of him, his resistance to M. 
Grévy, signalized him as an upright 
man, and there was special need of an 
upright man after 
the painful scandals 
of the Elysée. Even 
the Right yielded 
‘| Wil without much diffi- 
4 culty. They knew 
that with him, the 
scandals which had 
just been punished 
would not be re- 
newed. It is the 
glory of M. Carnot 
that, during the six 
years and a half of 
his power, he never 
: || deceived the hopes 

SON which the coun- 

/ try had placed in 
him. 

The duties of the 
i president, as exer- 
cised in France, are 
necessarily of a deli- 
cate nature. Accord- 
ing to the constitution, the president is 
irresponsible. He is only the executor 
of the decision of the ministers. They 
themselves depend wholly on the Parle- 
ment. The president can do nothing 
against them when he has chosen them. 
He is obliged to endure them, even when 
they displease him. The accessory rights 
which the constitutional provision con- 
fers upon him, are difficult to put in exe- 
cution. Marshal MacMahon, who was 
only a valiant soldier, and had no politi- 
cal skill, was overthrown for having ex- 
ceeded these rights. 

Profiting by this example, neither M. 
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Grévy nor M. Car- 
not have ever exer- 
cised them, and if 
M. Carnot, with 
whom we are now 
dealing, deserved 
any reproach, it was 
for having system- 
atically abdicated 
them, for not hav- 
ing made use of 
them on certain oc- 
casions, when the 
mere threat so to do 
would have pre- 
vented the Cham- 
bers from passing 
laws which en- 
croached upon the 
liberties of the citi- 
zens. His weakness 
in this respect con- 
tributed too much 
toward favoring the 
excesses committed 
by the majority against the minority. 
He never consented to use his influence 
to oppose spoliatory measures which have 
made France at the present time a field of 
battle on which the conquerors have be- 
come oppressors and the conquered the 
oppressed. It is just, however, in order 
to lessen this reproach, to recall the re- 
publican origin of M. Carnot, the tra- 
ditions of his family, his past political 
career; to these he was faithful. One 
could not expect anything else of him. 

Besides, and this is the most salient 
feature of the history of his presidency, 
as his experience and his authority in- 
creased, as his popularity became greater, 
the conception which he had formed of 
his functions was ennobled and became 
loftier, and his spirit also broadened. 
Desirous of encouraging the current of 
opinion which had quickly put an end to 
the opposition of the adversaries of the 
republic, he had brought back to France 
alinost the entire body of the French who 
had been rebellious, and he made it an 
object of special endeavor not to become 
exclusively the tool of one party. 

If any one feared at the beginning of his 
presidency, that he might carry his preju- 
dices into office, and might be occasionally 
somewhat partisan, the grounds for this 
fear were continually lessened, and even 
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his adversaries were 
obliged to render 
homage to his in- 
cessant effort to be 
just toward all. 
The incidents which 
preceded and fol- 
lowed the Franco- 
Russian agreement, 
in which he had 
been so prominent, 
and those Paris fes- 
tivals, in which he 
so worthily repre- 
sented France, has- 
tened the metamor- 
phosis which was 
taking place in him. 
Seeing the French 
united in a common 
enthusiasm on the 
ground of patriot- 
ism, he hoped to see 
them united as well 
from a political 
standpoint. His generous soul could not 
be insensible to such a spectacle. He 
had the merit of understanding how 
necessary it was that his fellow-citizens 
should be united in order to resist effec- 
tually the anarchy that was threatening, 
and how valuable in this matter would 
be the sympathy of Leo xim. toward 
France, as well as that of Alexander m1. 
The policy which the Pope and the Czar, 
each from his own standpoint, had ex- 
tolled, finally secured his hearty codpera- 
tion. 

It was under his presidency, and with 
his consent, that the minister, Casimir 
Périer, by the voice of one of his members, 
M. Spuller, proclaimed the necessity of 
changing the point of view of the gov- 
ernment, and of introducing a new spirit 
into public affairs,—a memorable declara- 
tion, which met the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the French, and will have im- 
mense results if it does not become a 
dead letter. 

In office, M. Carnot remained the sim- 
ple man that he had been out of office. 
Affable, benevolent, easily accessible, 
multiplying his eftorts to meet the exi- 
gencies of his position, incessantly oc- 
cupied with affairs of state, presiding 
twice a week at his cabinet meetings, 
giving audiences every day, examining 
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documents, while his admirable wife and 
companion, aiding him in her way, con- 
secrated herself to charitable enterprises ; 
he, at the same time, had regard in the 
highest degree for the dignity of his 
office. 

Called to represent before Europe the 
French people of the ranks from which 
he had come, he never forgot that the 
election to which he owed his power 
had made him the equal of emperors and 
kings, and that if he could not refer him- 
self to the divine right with which they 
declared themselves invested, he drew his 
power from the right of the people. He 
was under all circumstances a most 
worthy and correct representative of a 
democratic country, where birth is noth- 


ing, where individual worth is every-: 


thing. So it is that, during six years, we 
saw him, always equal to himself, always 
equal to the circumstances, difficult or 
delicate as they often were, which oc- 
curred under his administration. 

He had also that other merit of know- 
ing how to spend nobly the salary which 
was given to him. The annual salary 
of the president is over six hundred 
thousand francs. It was only three hun- 
dred thousand at the 
time of Marshal 
MacMahon, who was 
forced to supply its 
deficiencies from his 
private purse, so 
that he went out of 
power less rich than 
he had entered. 
The sum had been 
doubled in favor of 
M. Grévy. He prof- 
ited by it only to ac- 
cumulate savings. ~ 
Between these two 
examples, M. Car- 
not did not hesitate. 
He imitated that 
which MacMahon 
had set for him, be- 
ing careful to keep 
nothing of that 
which he received 
from the State. He 
was magnificent in his receptions and 
journeys, generous to excess whenever 
cases of distress were made known to 
him. The Elysée, which had become, 
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under the presidency of M. Grévy, a cay- 
ern and a desert, became brilliant again 
under the presidency of Carnot, as is fit- 
ting for the palace of the chief magis- 
trate. The president resided there ten 
months of the year. The two others he 
passed at Fontainebleau, where, in the 
ancient palace of Francis 1., the old 
apartments of Napoleon 1. had been 
placed at his disposal. This country 
sojourn constituted his sole relaxation, 
his sole pleasure. 

During the year which preceded his 
death, however, he was obliged to give 
himself more frequently to rest. His 
health was impaired. He had hepatic 
attacks which disquieted his friends. 
Though he rallied from these, his state 
of health demanded great precautions. 
His family was greatly worried about . 
it.. When he left for that journey to 
Lyons from which he was to return 
between the four planks of a coffin, 
Madame Carnot, anxious on account 
of his precarious condition, and ill at 
ease, wrote to the mayor of that city, 
who was also a physician, to urge him to 
save the strength of her husband and to 
keep him from excessive fatigue. This 
solicitude was, alas, ° 
to be in vain. At 
the moment when 
she was exercising. 
it, and when the 
friends of M. Car- 
not were flattering 
themselves with the 
hope that he would 
be in a condition to 
consent to a renewal 
of his term, which 
expired in Decem- 
ber, the assassin 
» was secretly pre- 
_ paring to consum- 
mate his execrable 
crime. 

If there was ever 
aman of whom one 
could say, consider- 
ing the whole cur- 
rent of his life, that 
he was not destined 
to a violent end, and that he would not 
perish under the stroke of political hate, 
surely that man was M. Carnot. Loyal, 
just, moderate, he had in no way pro- 
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voked vengeance, 
but he represented 
the principle of 
authority. It was 
this that pointed 
him out for their 
stroke. We know 
the rest: that brill- 
iant festival at Ly- 
ons, the splendor of 
which was increased 
by his presence, the 
enthusiastic wel- 
come which he re- 
ceived from the Ly- 
onese, the banquet 
tendered to him 
June 24th at the 
Palais du Com- 
merce, his departure 
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These were his 
last words. Four 
minutes after mid- 
night he breathed 
his last. 

At the same time, 
this tragic event was 
setting loose in the 
city the most grave 
disorders. Bands 
of marauders took 
by assault a cele- 
brated café of Lyons 
—the Café Casati— 
kept by a French- 
man of Italian ori- 
gin. With cries of 
«Vengeance for Car- 
not!” «Death to 
the Italians!”’ they 


at nine o'clock in 


plundered and de- 


the evening for the 


stroyed. After sack- 


theater, where agala 
performance was to 
take place. While 
on the way he was stabbed in his carriage 
by a young Italian, twenty years of age. 
The crowd, which had immediately com- 
prehended his attempt, rushed upon the 
assassin. 

Without the intervention of public 
authority, he would have been put to 
death. During this time the landau of 
the president was driven in haste toward 
the prefecture, where M. Carnot had his 
headquarters. On arriving there, the un- 
fortunate president was carried into his 
room and the physicians who had hastily 
assembled inspected the wound. It was 
about three inches deep. Then they at- 
tempted to arrest the internal hemorrhage 
which had manifested itself. The pain of 
the operation aroused the president from 
unconsciousness. He was heard to mur- 
mur: ‘‘ You are hurting me. I suffer. It 
is better to let me be.’’ 

At half-past ten, the dressing of his 
wound had ended, but the doctors had no 
longer hope. His strength was rapidly 
ebbing. At midnight, the Archbishop of 
Lyoris administered the last sacraments. 

‘“«T see that I cannot recover,’’ said M. 
Carnot, in a voice which revealed no fear 
of death. 

«Monsieur le President, your friends 
are with you,”’ said one of the doctors. 

«Yes, Iam very glad of their presence.” 
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ing the café they 
disappeared, carry- 
ing away silverware 
to the amount of more than sixty thou- 
sand francs, and several hundred pounds 
of sugar and chocolate. Other shops, 
kept by Italian grocers, were sacked. 
The Italian consulate was threatened 
with pillage and had to be guarded. 

During this time, France and Europe 
were learning with stupefaction of M. 
Carnot’s assassination. Paris, in con- 
sternation, prepared for him magnificent 
funeral ceremonies. 

On the ist of July, his mortal remains 
were carried to the Panthéon, followed by 
an immense crowd. On funeral cars had 
been piled memorial crowns, coming from 
every corner of Europe. They attested, 
under the glowing sun which shone that 
day, that everywhere, abroad, as at home, 
M. Carnot had learned to make himself 
loved and respected ; and even more than 
these crowns, the emotion depicted on all 
faces, and the tears which fell from all 
eyes, were proof of the same homage and 
sorrow. France had lost a noble citizen. 
She knew it, and proclaimed it. Those 
who have witnessed these scenes’ will 
never forget them. They justify us in 
saying that the beautiful life of President 
Carnot had for its crown a magnificent 
apotheosis, the memory of which, asso- 
ciated with his name, accompanies it into 
history, 
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aWE OF THESSTYLUS.’ 


By THOMAS GAFFNEY TAAFFE. 


SOMBER, gloomy old hole was the 
sanctum of the Stylus. And we 
were, I think, as somber and as gloomy 
as our surroundings. I don’t mean, of 
course, ‘‘we’’ in the editorial sense. The 
pronoun editorial was tabooed in the 
Stylus office; it was not recognized, 
was not tolerated. 

“No, no, Fitz,’’ the Old Man would say 
to me whenever in a moment of indiscre- 
tion I would allow the tubes to creep 
into my copy, ‘no, no! 
No editorial ‘we’ is tol- 
erated in this paper. It’s 
bad taste—it’s egotism, 
sir, consummate ego- 
tism; and, by jove, sir,” 
bringing his big fist 
down on the desk with 
a resounding thump, 
his favorite method of 
emphasizing a remark, 
‘“by jove, sir, if there is 
anything on earth I de- 
test it is egotism, sir, 
egotism.’’ And he the 
very personification of 
egotism—a very model 
of satisfied self-contem- 
plation. 

But, to return to my 
story—where did I 
leave off? Oh, yes. A 
more cheerless place 
than our den I think 
I never set foot in. 
“‘Loathed Melancholy”’ 
seemed to have marked 
it for her own, and tobe 
brooding over it and 
watching it, lest by any 
chance it should escape 
her. All that could be 
seen, when the eye had 
become accustomed to 
the semi-darkness that 
prevailed there at all 
times, were tiers of 
shelves laden with dis- 
ordered heaps of books 
and papers; desks and 


and overcrowded waste-baskets disgorg- 
ing their contents on a floor that seemed 
never to have known a broom. ‘The dust, 
the accumulation of years, was thick upon 
the shelves and cornices, the books and 
papers, and the piles of unused and over- 
used furniture. 

The trifle of sunshine that occasionally 
filtered through windows frescoed with 
dirt, and almost opaque from soot and 
grime, served only to emphasize the 
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general gloom. The tomb-like silence was 
broken only by the sharp clicking of 
typewriters, or an occasional growl from 
the Old Man at some imaginary infrac- 
tion of his cherished discipline, or the 
muted sound of a stolen frolic among 
the boys in the outer office. Altogether, 
it was as funereal and cheerless as such a 
place could possibly be. If the grave be 
one-half as dismal as that office, God 
grant that my days be doubled. Let me 
remark here that the Stylus was a weekly 
publication, ‘‘a weekly news-magazine 
and literary treasury,’”’ as the Old Man, 
with characteristic modesty, styled it. 

We were, as I have said, individually 
and collectively, a gloomy crowd—in fact, 
we were in perfect keeping with our sur- 
roundings; although, perhaps, that ‘is 
hardly the way to put it, as our sur- 
roundings took their tone from us, and 
their somberness was but a reflection of 
our habitual mood. But, be that as it 
may, there was perfect harmony between 
us—harmony so complete that I think a 
hearty laugh would have been an aggra- 
vating discord. From the Old Man, him- 
self,—although why we should call him 
the ««Old Man,’’ I don’t know, unless, 
indeed, his position as managing editor, 
and the fact that he owned a controlling 
interest in the paper gave him the right 
toa title that years had not yet earned 
for him,—with his unique ideas of factory 
discipline as applied to editorial helots, 
down to the thick-witted, half-grown, 
young thug, whose duty it was to guard 
the outer door and give as little informa- 
tion as possible, and show less courtesy, 
to visitors—all seemed to labor under the 
same complaint, chronic depression. 

Of course, in a few cases, this funereal 
air was excusable. In the Old Man’s, for 
instance. For, after all, it was his privi- 
lege—one of the perquisites, so to speak, 
of his position. And then this policy of 
gloom, if I may so style it, was his own,— 
evolved from his massive brain and put 
into practice through his wonderful exec- 
utive ability,—and surely a man is en- 
titled to the full enjoyment of the fruits 
of his own ingenuity, such as they are. 
«It’s an ill-favored thing, sir,’”’ he might 
have said (and should have said), ‘ but 
mine own.”’ 

Headstone, ‘‘our own funny man,”’ 
and Miss Sowerby, our hatchet-faced 
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typewriter -in-chief,—the Splinter, as 
Curry, one of the sub-editors, had aptly 
dubbed her,—might also be said to take 
kindly to the prevailing order. Indeed, 
they seemed to thrive on it; but to the 
rest of us it was irksome to a most exas- 
perating degree. 

Of course, no excuse is needed for poor 
Headstone. It was one of the unfortu- 
nate, but none the less inevitable results 
of his calling, this air of perpetual 
mourning. He had been so long ad- 
dicted to writing jokes that every vestige 
of mirth had been completely banished 
from his heart, and the spirit of gloom 
had become as a second nature to him. 
His influence in this connection, how- 
ever, was but slight; it did not extend 
beyond his own desk, as nobody in the 
office ever read his jokes, except the Old 
Man, atid he only did it to blue pencil 
them and make them worse, if possible, 
than they were originally. The Old 
Man, let me remark, parenthetically, never 
laughed at them—he never laughed at 
anything except his own jokes. 

The Splinter was the other member of 
our force on whom the prevalent mood sat 
gracefully. She was, in disposition even 
more than in appearance, the most dis- 
agreeable person it has ever been my mis- 
fortune to meet. Anything approaching 
pleasantry seemed to be absolutely abhor- 
rent to her, and she set her face against 
it, I think, from an innate hatred of all 
that is bright and sunny, as sternly as 
did the Old Man from his sense of self-im- 
posed duty and love of discipline. It was 
so natural for her to be sour and disagree- 
able that she could not avoid it if she 
tried. She had probably been pretty, or 
at least attractive, once,—all girls are, I 
think, unless their charms are marred by 
ill-nature, or worse,—but her face had be- 
come so distorted by chronic ill-humor 
that it had lost all its original charm. It 
seemed to me to be capable of cutting 
glass. Her manner was like her face, sour 
and uncomproniising in the extreme. 

With all her disagreeable and forbid- 
ding qualities, however, it was remark- 
able that she was constantly endeavoring 
to establish confidential relations with 
some member of the staff, always seek- 
ing a receptive channel into which to 
pour her little confidences. The Old 
Man and Curry were the only people in 
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the office who escaped this ordeal ; the 
former, because she stood in such awe 
of him, and the latter, because he was 
“such a bad man’’—he drank beer, and 
swore, and went to the races, and did not 
like her. 

These little confidences were of a rather 
amusing nature at first hearing, being 
mainly tales of woe incident on her ef- 
forts to induce various and successive 
swains to lay their hearts and their pho- 
tographs at her feet,— poor thing, and 
she was old enough to know better,—but 
when they reached their fourth or fifth 
repetition, with additions and amplifica- 
tions at every recital, they assumed the 
proportions of a bore. We could always 
tell when this stage was reached by the 
anxious, hunted look that would creep in- 
to the face of the victim, and the furtive 
way in which he would peer about in 
search of some pretext for escape. Each 
of us had had his turn at it, and each of 
us fully appreciated the situation. Cur- 
ry’s sporting blood occasionally asserted 
itself, and he would take bets on the du- 
ration of each successive recapitulation. 
But here I am rambling again, although, 
perhaps, I might be pardoned, for these 
digressions are, in a measure, pertinent, 
since they serve to make you better ac- 
quainted with ‘us.”’ 

As for the rest of us, well, we were con- 
scripts to this policy of dullness, not vol- 
unteers. Curry chafed continually under 
the restraint. He would kick periodi- 
cally, and threaten to resign and accept 
one of the twenty-odd more lucrative po- 
sitions that were constantly open to him; 
but, somehow, he never carried out his 
threats. There must have been some- 
thing alluring for Curry in the atmos- 
phere of the Stylus office, in spite of his 
assertion to the contrary. Despite the 
many tempting offers so constantly thrust 
upon him, despite his extensive acquain- 
tance ainong journalists of the first rank, 
of whom he spoke with the easy faimiliar- 
ity which close personal friendship en- 
genders,— of ail of which circumstances 
there could have been no doubt, for did 
he not tell us so, himself ?—despite all 
these opportunities, he persisted in keep- 
ing his nose to the Stylus grindstone, and 
in drawing his salary every Saturday, like 
the rest of us. But then, that may have 
been eccentricity, and eccentricity, you 
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know, is one of the privileges of genius. 
For Curry was a genius—so was Mun- 
chausen. 

Others, of course, besides Curry, occa- 
sionally protested, but their protests were 
not very audible, for the Stylus paid well 
for the liberties it took with its people, 
and money, after all, is balm for almost 
any wound, no matter how deep or how 
bitter. What a universal panacea it is, 
by the way. For all-round utility and 
unfailing efficacy, I will back it against all 
the nostrums known to medical science. 
But human nature will assert itself, and 
it sometimes did so even in the Stylus 
chain-gang, in the form of an incipient 
rebellion. But such a demonstration was 
usually followed by prompt decapitation, 
a method that had the salutary effect of 
checking, for a time, at least, any further 
assertion of individuality. 

I remember a pert little typewriter who 
spent a short time in the office, and left 
suddenly before she had become accli- 
mated. She became angered at some un- 
usually offensive remark of the Splinter, 
and informed everybody within hearing, 
‘‘that she wasn’t no slave, and that she 
wasn’t going to be treated like one, 
ueither,’’ accompanying her declaration 
of independence with a few characteris- 
tically feminine expletives. She came 
from the fringe of the city, this little 
dame, and was wont to give free expres- 
sion to her thoughts. She would not be 
pacified. She departed, leaving us badly 
handicapped in the midst of a busy spell. 

And this brings me, rather unexpected- 
ly, I must admit, in medias res. For it 
is on this very defection from our ranks 
that the interest of my story hinges. Her 
departure necessitated securing a succes- 
sor, and the urgency of the occasion de- 
manded that it be done immediately. So, 
with great deliberation, as was his wont, 
and as befitted the solemnity of the duty, 
the Old Man prepared a carefully worded 
advertisement, inserted it in a daily pa- 
per, and awaited developments. And 
they came. Answers flowed in a perfect 
torrent—answers in handwritings of every 
known school of penmanship, and many 
that represented no known school: at all. 
But the Old Man waded conscientiously 
through the lot, picking out those which 
his unerring judgment, as he imodestly 
put it, the Old Man was very modest and 
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unassuming where his own good qualities 
were concerned,—assured him were wor- 
thy of notice. 

“J tell you, Fitz,’ he would say, as, 
with an owl-like shake of his head, he 
would tear up a neatly written note and 
drop it into the waste-basket, «I know a 
few things. I know which of these an- 
swers are bona fide and which are not. I 
can read the character of the writer of 
that letter in every word. I’m not to be 
deceived’’—and so on, ad infinitum—I 
had almost said ad nauseam. 

And then came the troop of applicants 
in person. Tall girls and short girls, 
stout girls and slim girls, pretty girls and 
homely girls; and the Old Man was as 
solemn in his interview with each as if the 
fate of the next presidential election de- 
pended on the outcome. The pretty girls 
received short shrift, the test of their 
qualifications being a mere empty form. 
Here I may pause to note another striking 
characteristic of the Old Man, to which I 
have not yet alluded. 

His policy in the engagement of female 
employees was unique. He would not, if 
he could avoid it, havea pretty girl in the 
office; and if, by any chance, such a girl 
secured a place on the staff, she was 
marked as an object of suspicion. All 
other things being equal, a personally at- 
tractive applicant would fare ill at his 
hands, for I verily believe he looked upon 
personal beauty and attractiveness as 
positive detriments. Fortunate, isn’t it, 
that there are few employers like him, 
or how few women there would be tak- 
ing an active part in the affairs of this 
workaday world. 

But, bethat as it may, he entertained an 
unmistakable prejudice against a pretty 
face and a winning smile. In his eyes 
the worth of a female employee was in 
the inverse ratio to her personal charms, 
which probably accounted for the almost 
fabulous value he placed on the services 
of the Splinter. How much his better 
half had to do in bringing him to that 
state of mind it is difficult to say, but as 
she had once been his stenographer, it is 
probable that her experience, or his fear 
of the knowledge which was the fruit of 
that experience, was the Damoclean sword 
that kept him so continually on the alert. 
This, however, is all surmise on ny part. 

There seemed to be some fatality at- 
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tached to that particular position, for one 
after the other the applicants disappeared, 
and the deepening frown on the Old Man’s 
brow indicated that he had not yet suc- 
ceeded in his quest. The last of the long 
line of applicants, a giddy young thing 
of forty, in a sailor hat and spectacles, 
had just departed, leaving him apparently 
still dissatisfied. It was late in the day 
and hardly likely that any more would 
appear, and it seemed as if all his trouble 
and annoyance had gone for naught. 

The frown had developed into a scowl 
of disappointment and irritation ; he had 
settled back in his chair and was moodily 
pulling stray hairs from his stubby impe- 
tial (a way he had under such circum- 
stances), and a deeper gloom seemed set- 
tling over the office, when the outer door 
was heard to open and close with a quick, 
determined swing, and the faint sound of 
a silvery voice was wafted over the low 
partition that separated us from the outer 
office. 

Instinctively I paused and glanced in 
the direction of the sound, and as I did 
so I noticed that young Graves, one of 
our editors, had turned half-way around 
in his chair, while Keating, our advertis- 
ing manager, paused in the middle of a 
letter he was dictating ; Curry looked up 
from a perusal of the Guttenberg entries, 
and even the Old Man ceased scowling 
and pricked up his ears. Some irresisti- 
ble impulse seemed to have affected us 
simultaneously. 

The next instant the door to the outer 
office opened and the guardian of the 
outer door—Cerberus, we called him— 
burst into the room on a bee-line for the 
Old Man’s desk, his face—mirabile dictu ! 
—aglow with a smile which threatened 
every instant to crack it. Now, Cerberus’s 
physiognomy was unique. In repose it 
was a study fora caricaturist, but when 
distorted by that smile it was as a whole 
volume of pictorial humor. It was con- 
vulsing in its unique and uncanny gro- 
tesqueness. JI had never before seen it 
alter its fixed gaze of meaningless stupid- 
ity, and the spectacle of it, smiling, 
almost took iny breath away. It evident- 
ly affected the others similarly, for, as if 
by magic, the whole machinery of the 
office stopped; the scratching of pens, 
the clicking of typewriters, the hum of 
voices, all ceased for an instant— long 
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enough to hear the Old Man say: ‘‘Show 
her in.’’ Then they were resumed, but 
ina desultory way that plainly showed 
that everybody’s curiosity had been 
aroused. 

A moment later the door was again 
opened by Cerberus, a show of courtesy 
to a visitor of which he had never before 
been guilty, and ««she”’ appeared. There 
was a quick rustle of drapery, and a 
dainty little figure attired in somber 
black was tripping lightly across the 
floor toward the Old Man’s desk, witha 
movement so quick and lithe that she 
was there almost before I obtained more 
than a passing glimpse of her. The 
same silvery voice that had attracted me 
a few moments before murmured a few 
words and, with the same quick, graceful 
movement she had dropped into the chair 
he indicated before I realized what had 
taken place. 

Then for the first time I obtained a 
good view of her, f 7 
and a more charm- 
ing picture than 
she presented I } 
think I never gazed | 
upon, A petit fig- 
ure, a bright, pretty 
face with a singular | 
mixture of sweet- 
ness and vivacity ; 
a gray-blue eye 
sparkling with sup- | 
pressed merriment, 
light-brown hair, 
‘parted toa charm”’ 
(to quote our friend, 
Ik. Marvel), overa | 
perfect forehead, 
and half concealed 
by a jaunty little 
hat—all made a pic- 
ture not easily for- 
GOCLom, MA Glne 
spoke to the Old 
Man with a rapid 
but none the less 
distinct articu- 
lation, her hand, 
looking pretty and 
shapely in its neat, 
black glove, toyed 
nervously with her 
imo reliananticdmaa 
pretty little foot 
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peeping forth from the edge of her gown 
beat a steady tattoo on the floor. As 
I watched her, I noticed that a truant 
lock of hair escaping from its bondage 
strayed across her forehead; her hand 
was raised and, with a deft movement 
almost too quick to follow, the curl was 
restored to its place. 

All this was taken in in almost a mo- 
mentary glance, for from the position of 
my desk I could watch her every move- 
ment. The next instant, however, I 
realized, not without a twinge of regret, 
the improbability of ever seeing her in- 
stalled in the office. ‘‘ No, no, my dear,” 
I thought, ‘« you will never do. You are 
not old enough; you are not ugly 
enough. In short, you are too good for 
such a fate.”’ 

Imagine my surprise then, to hear the 

Old Man say as they concluded the inter- 
view: ‘You will report, then, for duty 
and rising, 
“1 bow her gracefully to 
| the door with a Ches- 
terfieldian courtesy 
almost as foreign to 
his nature as it was 
to that of Cerberus. 
Once more the trim 
little figure tripped 
lightly across the 
floor: there was a 
cheery ‘Good after- 
noon,’’ in the same 
silvery voice, a rip- 
ple of laughter, a 
rustle of drapery, 
aud she had disap- 
peared, leaving the 
| Old Man gazing after 
| her as if in a trance, 
| his face lighted up by 
a more genial smile 
than had ever before 
_ | trespassed on it. 
* | Icaught his eyeas 
7 | he returned to his 
desk, and he red- 
dened with the con- 
sciousness of being 
detected retreat- 
ing from behind his 
accustomed barrier 
of sternness and 
severity. 

“Well, Fitz,” 


to morrow St eight- thirty ;”’ 


he 
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remarked, with an affectation of noncha- 
lance, as he approached my desk, «I’ve 
filled the place at last. I was worried 
nearly to death with all the people who 
came in answer to that advertisement, 
and I had given up all hope of being 
able to get anybody. But I’ve a good 
one there.” 

‘¢ How do you know ?’’ ILasked. «You 
didn’t try her.’’ 

For a moment he was nonplussed. He 
seemed to realize for the first time that 
he had employed the girl without finding 
out what she could do, and he was at a 
loss what to say. But he quickly recov- 
ered himself. A 

«‘T know I didn’t,’ he said, «but I 
felt there was no necessity. I can tellin 
a moment whether a person is capable or 
not. You can’t deceive me. That girl 
is a jewel. I knew it the moment she 
set foot in the office. Dve never been 
wrong in my judgment yet, my boy, and 
you will find that I have not been de- 
ceived in this case,’’ with which he re- 
turned to his desk. 

Nevertheless, in spite of his assurance 
to the contrary, I am positive that the 
idea of testing her ability had never en- 
tered his mind. She took him by storm. 
She captured him, and he capitulated 
without an effort at resistance. 

I don’t know what came over me that 
day, but I was strangely incapacitated 
for work. My mind was in a whirl, and, 
strive as I would, I could accomplish 
nothing. I could not see the words I 
wrote. A pair of dancing eyes, a jaunty 
hat, or a light-brown curl would flash 
suddenly across my vision in the middle 
of a sentence, and then I might say fare- 
well to work for the next fifteen minutes. 
Oh, you needn’t look askance and nudge 
your nearest neighbor. There is no oc- 
casion for it. I am a confirmed old bach- 
elor—a sere and withered old back num- 
ber, long ago out of print. 

I went home that evening in a most 
unusual frame of mind. As I ate my 
cheerless dinner in bachelor-like solitude, 
and glanced around the café at the crowd 
of other unfortunates who, like myself, 
were deluding themselves with a shallow 
pretense of comfort and enjoyment, I felt 
that something was wrong. A few odd 
words ina silvery voice were constantly 
ringing in my ears, and at every recur- 
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rence a tingling sensation tickled me 
from top to toe. 

I wandered back to my lonely apart- 
ments, and as I crawled up the musty 
stairway the asthmatic voice of my land- 
lady, in altercation with a slatternly 
maid-servant, was wafted to my ear, grat- 
ing more harshly by contrast with that 
other voice. I settled myself back in 
that solace of bachelorhood, a reclining 
chair, and lighted my-pipe. Picking up 
the first book that came to hand, I at- 
tempted to read, but could not. Through 
the clouds of smoke a bright face, hazy 
in its outlines, lighted by snapping gray- 
blue eyes and surmounted by a jaunty 
hat, would peer at me for a moment and 
disappear. Another puff, and a trim 
little figure would flash before my eyes, 
and with a light step disappear as quickly 
as it came. 

I turned again to my book: it was Ik. 
Marvel’s ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor.” 
« Here,’ I growled, ‘will I find solace.”’ 
I opened it at random and strove to fix my 
attention on its contents, but to no avail. 
My thoughts would wander away in spite 
of my most strenuous efforts, and in the 
end I gave over the attempt. The book 
dropped on my knee, a cloud of smoke 
rose from my pipe, and there, before me, 
was a fair face with downcast eyes anda 
wealth of light-brown hair, parted over a 
perfect forehead. A truant lock became 
disarranged, and a hand—such a pretty 
hand—was raised to adjust it; at the same 
moment the eyes looked into mine anda 
smile, so arch, so full of mischief, of ex- 
uberant good-nature, rippled over the face 
that I could feel the fixed, grim lines 
about my old mouth involuntarily relax- 
ing. They flashedan instantaneous glance 
at me, and the vision was gone. 

How long I sat there waiting for the 
image to return, I know not; but when I 
roused myself my pipe was out and my 
book was on the floor. So, with a mut- 
tered imprecation on the selfishness, or 
hard luck, or whatever it was that had 
driven me to such loneliness, I crawled 
into bed. But not to sleep. At least, I 
can hardly call the troubled semi-stupor 
into which I fell by the name of that 
sweet consoler. Visions of typewriters 
and jaunty little hats, and snapping eyes, 
and pretty hands brushing back stray 
locks of light-brown hair, danced before 
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my imagination, and above them all 
loomed up from time to time the grim 
visage of the Splinter, glowering on me 
with a forbidding scowl. In my ears rang 
a silvery voice, mingling with the clicking 
of typewriters and the deep, bass under- 
tone of the Old Man’s monotonous voice, 
How to account for this unwonted restless- 
ness—for I was always a heavy sleeper—I 
was utterly at aloss. It must have been 
my dinner. 

I rose an hour earlier than usual, and 
dressing,—I must confess, a little more 
carefully than usual, though why, I am 
sure I could not tell,—took a walk before 
going to the office. The early hour at 
which I arose probably accounted for my 
arrival at the office a half hour before my 
usual time, and I admit feeling rather 
elated at the prospect of being the first 
on hand. This was probably due to the 
novelty of the circumstance, for, being on 
account of my position as next in authori- 
ty to the Old Man, rather more privileged 
than the others, I was in the habit of 
coming much later. It may be also that 
my irritation on arriving at the office and 
finding that the entire staff, with the ex- 
ception of the Old Man, was on hand, was 
due to the fact that they had forestalled 
me, and thus spoiled the surprise I had in 
store for them. Why, confound them, 
they must have all come a half-hour 
earlier, too. 

But if I was chagrined, I found com- 
pensation in the knowledge that they 
also were disappointed, for they were evi- 
dently expecting somebody, and my un- 
expected arrival embarrassed them not a 
little. Of course, I may have been mis- 
taken, and their early arrival may have 
been due, like mine, to the fact that they 
had been unable to sleep, and had there- 
fore risen ‘earlier than usual. However, 
I know that my entrance caused an un- 
mistakable sensation. As I opened the 
door I heard a sudden shuffling of feet in 
the inner office, a chair was overturned, 
two or three heads appeared above the 
partition, and Cerberus, who had been 
within, rushed out with unwonted celeri- 
ty, only to stop with a look of unutter- 
able disgust as his eyes restedon me. As 
I entered the inner office all eyes were 
bent on me for an instant, and then turned 
away with the same look of disappoint- 
ment and disgust. 
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As I opened the outer door, Graves and 
Keating had evidently started from their 
desks, for as I entered the inner office 
they were in the middle of the room 
heading for the door, and Graves’s chair 
lying on the floor seemed to emphasize 
his anxiety to get away. As they saw 
me they stopped, and evidently forgot the 
business that had called them so sudden- 
ly from their desks, for, without a word, 
they turned and resumed their seats in 
sullen silence. All hands turned again 
to their work, but I could see that it was 
in a halfhearted way. Every man, I 
could see, kept one eye on the door and 
started at every sound. 

There must have been something infec- 
tious about their malady, whatever it was, 
for I had not been at my desk five min- 
utes before I found myself watching the 
door as furtively and as closely as any of 
them. It must have been out of curiosity 
to know what ailed them, for I knew of 
no other motive. But my curiosity was 
soon to be satisfied, for, when after a wait 
of about fifteen minutes, the latch of the 
outer door was heard turning, followed 
by the rustle of feminine drapery, there 
was a repetition of the manceuvers that 
followed my entrance, although with a 
subdued air that was superinduced, prob- 
ably, by my presence. 

The door closed and a now familiar 
voice murmured a cheery ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing!’? We could hear Cerberus scram- 
bling to his feet, and growling a response, 
his tongue tripping on his unwonted 
civility in a way that would have been 
amusing had we not all been too engrossed 
in other thoughts to notice it. Graves 
and Keating suddenly remembered the 
errand forgotten by them on my entrance, 
and would, I think, again have attempted 
to perform it had they not noticed that I 
was watching them. 

T don’t think that ever in my life did I 
enjoy a little brief authority as much as 
I did during the next hour. I am an easy- 
going man, and not addicted to asserting 
what little authority is entrusted to me— 
in fact, Iam rather inclined to forget it. 
But I must confess that on that morning, 
as ‘‘she”’ entered the inner office, and, 
with a demure half-smile, walked directly 
toward my desk, my heart gave an ex- 
ultant bound, and I could not resist a 
feeling of triumph as I realized that she 
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would be obliged to report to me—to me, 
personally, noting, at the same time, 
through the corner of my eye, the envi- 
ous glances of my colleagues. 

They have ever since stoutly averred, 
—and I confess they may have soime 
grounds for the assertion,—that that in- 
terview was prolonged far beyond the 
time necessary for the actual transaction 
of our business. All I know is that when 
she approached, and, with that sweet lit- 
tle smile, murmured: «Mr. FitzSmythe, 
I believe,’ I felt a thrill throughout my 
entire frame that brought me to my feet 
with a jerk, and paralyzed my usually 
limber tongue to such an extent that all I 
could do was to point to a chair witha 
sweep of the hand, intended to be grace- 
ful, and then sit down and listen to her 
talk. 

What did we talk about? Heaven only 
knows what we didn’t talk about. There 
was very little business, I am afraid, in 
our conversation, although she had a shy, 
deprecating air that seemed to say, «Oh, 
do, please, hurry up, and let me get to 
work,’’ but which I studiously and sel- 
fishly disregarded. It was only on the 
arrival of the Old Man, nearly an hour 
later, that I awoke to the fact time was 
flying. It was only then, also, that I be- 
came conscious that the entire office force 
was watching us with more than pass- 
ing interest. Graves and Keating were 
glowering at me with rage and disap- 
pointment. Curry was down among the 
younger men taking bets on the duration 
of our interview, and keeping the faces 
of those interesting youths distorted with 
intermittent snickers; the Splinter was 
sniffing contemptuously, and watching us 
through her glasses ; Headstone was en- 
deavoring to hammer out a three-line joke 
on the situation, and Cerberus was mak- 
ing periodical trips to the door, and won- 
dering, in a very audible undertone, when 
we would «‘ break away.”’ 

Then, at last, though very reluctantly, 
I came to business ; and for once the Old 
Man proved to have been right in his pre- 
diction. Such an operator the dusty old 
office had never known before. Her per- 
formance was music to my ears. And 
quick—why, she would almost take the 
words out of my mouth, and could write 
faster than I could dictate. 

I will not attempt to describe in all its 
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details the revolution Miss Melden’s ad- 
vent caused in the office. It was like a 
burst of sunshine on a cloudy day. She 
was cheery, amiable, considerate, but 
withal, independent and self-reliant in 
the extreme. There was a lurking laugh 
in her most serious word, an incipient 
smile in her very frown; she was bub- 
bling over with aniniation,—‘ buxom, 
blithe and debonair’? to an unusual de- 
gree,—the very embodiment of good hu- 
mor and light-heartedness. 

There was not one in the office whom 
she did not greet with a smile on her ar- 
rival every morning, not excepting even 
the Splinter, although that amiable dame 
met all her advances with a most repel- 
lant manner. The small errand boys 
seemed to be the particular objects of 
her concern, and the smaller and the 
dirtier they were the greater was her in- 
terest in them. And those otherwise 
graceless urchins repaid her kindness 
with a devotion that bordered on idolatry. 

But her influence did not end there. It 
made itself felt in other quarters and ina 
most extraordinary way. Graves began 
to complain if his waste-basket was not 
emptied twice a day,—Graves, whose desk 
for time immemorial had been a monu- 
ment of disorder, even among such slip- 
shod surroundings,—and made such a 
strenuous effort to keep up an appearance 
of neatness that his anxiety became posi- 
tively pitiful. Keating discarded the 
ragged office coat which he had worn, 
winter and summer, for six years, and 
dazzled us one morning by appearing in 
an embroidered smoking-jacket of a 
most gorgeous pattern. He, too, became 
solicitous about the condition of bis desk, 
and he would pass his finger carefully 
over it every morning to see that it had 
been thoroughly dusted. Headstone be- 
gan to change his collar at stated inter- 
vals, and even Cerberus began to show a 
praiseworthy desire to keep his neck 
clean. As for myself, I confess I did feel 
a little more than ordinary solicitude 
about the knot of my cravat, and about 
the trimming and brushing of the scanty 
covering of my half-thatched head. One 
and all joined in demanding that the 
dust of so many years be cleared away 
and the encrusted dirt be removed from 
the windows. So it came to pass that 
the light of day once more played about 
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the corners of the old office and, ming- 
ling with the sunshine of her presence, 
transformed it as with the touch of a 
wizard. 

The change was simply phenomenal. 
The dull, monotonous drone of subdued 
voices, to the accompaniment of clicking 
typewriters, had given way to a continu- 
ous flow of animated conversation punc- 
tuated by bursts of musical laughter, and 
the atmosphere became redolent with 
that indefinable quality that only the 
presence of a sweet, womanly woman can 
impart. There was a gay and joyous air 
about the office which that gloomy, old 
hole had never known before, and which 
seemed to cut deep into the soul of the 
Splinter, and make her even more sour 
than usual. Even the Old Man noticed 
the change, and I think it bothered him. 
It clashed so with his sense of business 
propriety that he seemed to think his 
precious discipline was impaired—and 
if the Old Man had a hobby, it was 
discipline. 

I have seen him gaze steadfastly at 
Miss Melden when she would be in one 
of her merriest moods, taking in every 
detail, from the nimble fingers speeding 
over the keyboard of her machine to her 
sunny face and dancing eye, and then 
sit for half an hour frowning into his 
waste-basket, and abstractedly pulling 
at his imperial. I am certain he was de- 
liberating on these occasions whether it 
would not be better to rid the office of 
this disturbing element of sunshine and 
return to the old plodding way, but I 
don’t think he ever seriously contem- 
plated doing it. He was at heart a good 
and just man, despite his shortcomings, 
and I am sure he would not intentionally 
wrong anybody. 

Then, to look at the case from another 
point of view, see what a reform her ad- 


vent indirectly brought about. She made — 
the office so attractive that working there — 


became a pleasure, not an onerous duty 
and a bore, as formerly. The lunch hour 
which had heretofore been looked upon 
as a relaxation from the factory-like dis- 
cipline came to be regarded with con- 
tempt, while the approach of a holiday 
was positively dreaded. 

The Old Man’s heart must have been 
gladdened, too, by the appearance of the 
time-book—for it was one of his rules 
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that everybody from the associate editor 
down to the smallest errand boy, should 
record every day the hour at which he 
reported for duty. Everybody strove to 
reach the office early, to be the first to bid 
her «good morning,’’ and to be the first 
to be greeted with that smile that had so 
electrified me, and stirred the thickened 
blood in my old veins into something 
like life. There was not one in the office, 
barring the Splinter, who would not have 
gone to the world’s end, or laid down his 
or her life for a smile or a word from Miss 
Melden. 

They vied with each other in their at- 
tentions to her. Keating, by dint of much 
mianceuvering, discovered thatshe had a 
partiality for chocolate bonbons, and 
thenceforth, strange as it may seem, his 
business seemed to call him frequently 
in the neighborhood of some well-known 
confectioner’s, with the result that he in- 
variably dropped in to purchase some- 
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thing ; for, as he naively informed us, he 
never could resist the temptation. And, 
strangely enough, he invariably bought 
chocolate bonbons. But, then, we after- 
wards learned that he had always enter- 
tained a decided taste for that particular 
species of confection. 

Graves, by a judicious useé of his soft 
voice and persuasive manner, ascertained 
that she was passionately fond of music, 
and thenceforth she was deluged with 
tickets for opera, concert, and recital. 
Graves made light of it when she pro- 
tested and assured her that he had many 
friends among musical folks, and that he 
could procure plenty of them if he wished. 
Strange, wasn’t it, that we had never 
heard of his musical friends before. 

A bunch of violets in her—her corsage, 
I think you call it, though I don’t know, 
—these things are mysteries to me—how- 
ever, in some part of her dress—one 
morning attracted the attention of young 
Carberry, one of the clerks in the count- 
ing-room, and thenceforth hardly a morn- 
ing passed that did not find a bunch of 
those fragrant blossoms, or something 
equally beautiful, on her desk ; and I fear 
they represented a goodly portion of the 
poor boy’s salary. 

I well remember the first day he in- 
dulged in the extravagance, and the guilty 
blush that mounted to his cheek when I 
discovered him placing them there, and 
the awful embarrassment with which he 
subsequently blushingly admitted to her 
the responsibility for their presence there. 
But I think I never saw a sweeter smile 
than that which she beamed on the poor 
boy, as she thanked him for his little 
gift, and I don’t think a happier boy lived 
that day. How I envied him. 

The other younger men, lacking the 
originality to devise new ways to indi- 
cate their interest, emulated these and 
vied with each other in their efforts ta 
win her favor. 
off his wonted churlishness sufficiently 
to occasionally approach her and, with 
an awkwardness that was all his own, 
shove into her hand a few soiled, wilted, 
and almost odorless flowers, while the 
other boys, when fortune smiled on them 
to the extent of a few extra pennies, 
would club together and invest their 
wealth in an offering that usually took 
the form of soime very sticky, doubtful- 
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looking candy, purchased at a back street 
shop. And she accepted poor Cerberus’s 
dilapidated flowers with the same sweet 
grace and the same radiant smile with 
which she had received Carberry’s dainty 
offering ; and she ate the sticky molasses 
candy with apparently as much enjoy- 
ment as if it were from Keating’s fa- 
vorite confectionery. And a half-dozen 
hearts were made lighter by her gracious- 
ness, and a half-dozen little souls were 
the better for the influence of her smile. 

Everybody in the office was at her feet, 
and Graves and Keating especially, were 
constantly dancing attendance on her. 
Curry, who, as a married man, was privi- 
leged to say much that the rest of us 
dared not say, repeatedly assured her 
that he had booked her for second place 
in his heart and home when his better 
half should find it convenient to shuffle 
off her mortal coil. And I’ll wager that 
there was many another fellow there who 
would willingly have tendered her first 
place could he have screwed his courage 
up to the required point. Even old Head- 
stone began to cultivate a smile, and 
showed a disposition to dictate his jokes, 
instead of writing them out laboriously 
with a pen, as was his wont—a conces- 
sion to modern progress of which, under 
ordinary circumstances, he would never 
have been guilty. 

It was fortunate for the poor girl that 
she was able to stand a great deal of 
work, for she never had an idle moment. 
Everybody wanted to dictate to her, and 
I have seen them waiting and holding 
their work until she would be disengaged, 
although the Splinter and others might 
be idle at the time. In one sense it was 
fortunate for the Splinter, for she had 
practically nothing to do. It did not 
please her in the least, however, and she 
turned her nose up all the higher and 
sniffed all the louder, and solaced herself 
by making unpleasant remarks. 

But soon the case began to assume a 
new aspect. In the excitement attendant 
on Miss Melden’s coming, the opportu- 
nities afforded to her admirers of show- 
ing their devotion seemed about equal— 
they were “off in a bunch,’’ as Curry 
put it. But it soon became evident that 
some had greater opportunities than 
others, and the lucky ones were quick to 
realize that fact and take advantage of 
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it. And these lucky ones soon became 
objects of jealousy, and everybody 
watched his neighbor, and the situation 
finally resolved itself into a hot and 
spirited contest for her favor. Curry was 
not slow to take advantage of the situa- 
tion, and soon had his book out taking 
bets on the result. 

Well, it soon settled down into a race 
between Graves and Keating. Not that 
the rest of the staff fell away at all in 
their devotion ; but these two were so per- 
sistent, so evidently sincere, and had so 
many more opportunities—and I must 
admit, had so much better prospects of 
success—than the rest of us, that we all 
fell to watching them and speculating. I 
say ‘we,’ although it was 1eluctantly 
enough that I fell into line. It was a 
long time before I resigned myself to the 
situation. I hated to think that every- 
body else but those two fellows was out 
of the race, and that I—but let that pass. 
Where’s the use of worrying about it? 
It’s; well enough so. At least, so I 
mused one morning as I polished my 
bald old pate before my lonely mirror, 
and made an ineffectual effort to smooth 


out the crow’s-feet about my eyes. So 
much for being a back number. 
But to return to the race. It was 


amusing to watch those two fellows— 
that is, after I became accustomed to the 
pang that shot through me whenever she 
smiled on either of them. Not that she 
had ceased to smile on the rest of us, but 
it seemed to me that she smiled more 
sweetly on them. Which of them stood 
higher in her esteem it was impossible to 
tell, she distributed her favors so impar- 
tially. Struggle as they might neither 
seemed to gain a single point. Graves, 
it is true, had the advantage, inasmuch 
as his work, being entirely editorial, kept 
him continually in the office, while his 
rival, being connected with the busi- 
ness end of the establishment, spent much 
of his time out-of-doors. Nevertheless, 
Graves seemed to gain but little by the 
handicap. 

Two more strongly contrasted charac- 
ters than these two men I have never 
met—nor two better fellows, each in his 
own peculiar way. Graves was the 
younger; but what he gained in that re- 
spect was counterbalanced by the su- 
perior address which Keating’s years and 
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experience had acquired for him. Graves 
was a college-bred man, tall, thin, and 
intellectual looking—not particularly 
handsome, but with the dreamy eyes of a 
poet, a soft voice, a gentle manner, and a 
wonderfully magnetic temperament. His 
rival was a man who, although lacking 
the advantages of a higher education, 
was possessed of that savoir faire which 
much intercourse with men of affairs 
brings to a naturally gifted and well-bred 
man.* He was rather good looking, 
bright, business-like, and manly, a thor- 
ough gentleman, and altogether a very 
attractive fellow. 

Previous to the advent of Miss Melden 
these two had been close friends, but 
since the development of this intense 
rivalry they had drifted apart until they 
were on the verge of open enmity. Little 
conversation passed between them, and 
that little only when absolutely neces- 
sary ; it was plain to even a casual ob- 
server that war to the knife was to be the 
order, and that the open declaration was 
only a question of time. We all felt that 
the storm was coming, and we waited 
anxiously for the breaking. 

The disappointed ones, those who had 
been distanced in the race by these two, 
watched the struggle with a deep and ab- 
sorbing interest, and, I think, a certain 
amount of satisfaction, finding consola- 
tion, probably, in the thought that even 
though they had been disappointed, there 
was one, at least, who would feel the dis- 
appointment more keenly. I confess 
that I shared, to a certain extent, the 
feelings of these disappointed ones. Not, 
of course, that I felt any chagrin on my 
own account—oh, no. Why should I? 
My interest in the game was never more 
than that of an interested spectator. 

And yet, at times, I did feel a little 
qualm of regret that I was as I was,—that 
nature had endowed me with so many 
unattractive qualities and deprived me of 
so many of an opposite character,—that I 
was so short, and fat, and bald, and old, 


and—but, bah! What's the use of talk- 
ing such nonsense? Let us return to 
our story. 


The most amusing phase to me of this 
little comedy was the perfect equilibrium 
she maintained between the two swains— 
the absolute impartiality with which she 
distributed her favors. Both were con- 
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stantly at her beck and call; but she 
never allowed one a privilege that she 
did not balance by a similar concession 
to his rival. In the performance of those 
many little services which gladdened the 
heart of the average swain, the first in 
the field was the favored one. If, in put- 
ting on her gloves, Graves was the first 
to volunteer his assistance, his was the 
privilege; if his rival forestalled him, 
the rival was made happy ; and once, 
when they both appeared simultaneously, 
and everybody paused, awaiting the 
crash of an encounter, she cut the Gor- 
dian knot by smilingly allotting a hand 
to each. And all the time she seemed 
absolutely oblivious to the carnage of 
hearts of which she was the cause, but 
went on smiling, happy, and sunny- 
natured, captivating all who came in con- 
tact with her, and leaving a trail of 
broken hearts and a train of willing 
slaves in her wake. Of course, all these 
little side scenes were enacted at odd mo- 
ments when, during the temporary ab- 
sence of the Old Man, the rigid discipline 
of the office was relaxed. 

But the storm that had been brewing 
burst at last, and when it burst, it did so 
with aloud report. It came as the cli- 
max of a series of little engagements 
that ended almost invariably in favor 
of Graves. We had been preparing dur- 
ing several weeks for a souvenir issue, 
which the Old Man intended should be a 
triumph, not only in an editorial sense, 
but in a financial way, too, for he had an 
eye to the main chance, did the Old 
Man. Soit happened that Keating was 
more than usual on the street, and as 
most of the literary work devolved up- 
on Graves he had occasion to call more 
often than usual on the services of Miss 
Melden, for it was one of the Old Man’s 
hobbies that every line of copy should 
be typewritten before it went to the 
printer. 

And how that boy did improve his op- 
portunities! He had from the first sub- 
mitted all his work to her, and was wont 
to hang upon her judgment; and how her 
enthusiastic praise would delight him! 
but now he consulted her more frequently 
than ever. Every time Keating came in 
she would be deep in some of Graves’s 
work, and he would be obliged to fall 
back on the Splinter, and thus he had 
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hardly an opportunity to exchange a 
word with her. 

Keating bore it in patience for nearly a 
week, when one day he came in, irritated, 
I think, by some disappointment; and 
seeing that Miss Melden was disengaged, 
prepared to answer a pile of letters that 
had accumulated on his desk. Graves 
noticed him, and, I think, divined his 
purpose, for as Keating rose he called 
Miss Melden, and commenced to dictate 
what promised to be a lengthy book 
review. 

There was blood in Keating’s eye as he 
approached the desk, and as he did so 
Graves paused in the middle of a sen- 
tence, and looked up with all the calm- 
ness of a man who feels that he is master 
of the situation. 

«JT beg pardon, Miss Melden,’’ said 
Keating, ignoring Graves entirely, «but 
I have some letters to dictate. I would 
like you to take them.’ 

“In a moment, Mr. Keating,” inter- 
posed Graves (he was very formal). Miss 
Melden is at present engaged. When 
she has finished my work,’’ with the em- 
phasis on ‘‘my,’’ ‘‘she will attend to 
you.”’ 

« But I can’t wait,’’ answered Keating, 
hotly, ‘‘these letters are important and 
must be answered without delay.” 

«« And this is editorial matter and must 
be attended to without delay,’’ answered 
Graves, as calmly as before ‘The form 
closes in half an hour. If your matter is 
in sucha hurry,’ he added, with a smile, 
«why don’t you go to Miss Sowerby ? 
She is doing nothing now.” 

For amoment Keating stood glaring fu- 
riously into the placid face of his rival, and 
I think he would have done something 
desperate had not the Old Man entered at 
this moment. As it was, he turned away 
with a muttered imprecation, and during 
the rest of the day worried the unfortu- 
nate Splinter until she was on the verge 
of hysterics. 

But to me the most interesting figure in 
the little drama which I have just par- 
tially described, was the innocent cause 
of the whole difficulty. Through it all, 
she sat demurely gazing at the ground, 
biting the end of her pencil, and gently 
tapping the floor with a shapely little foot. 
As I looked, she turned on me from the 
corner of her eye a look so full of mis- 
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chievous roguery, of thorough apprecia- 
tion of the situation, that her eye seemed 
to fairly dance in her head. What was it 
that gave a great bound within me as her 
eyes met mine?—and what was it that 
sent the blood surging to my face as if— 
but, pshaw, what an old fool I am. 

Well, this little episode was the break- 
ing of the ice, the commencement of 
open hostilities. Before this the rivals 
had been civil to each other and had 
maintained an appearance, at least, of 
good-will, although I could see that in 
their hearts they hated each other ; but 
now all dissimulation was thrown to the 
winds. Curry began to take bets on the 
outcome of the impending battle, so im- 
minent did an encounter appear. Miss 
Melden, meanwhile, with her accustomed 
grace, held them both at an equal dis- 
tance, showing apparently not one jot 
more of favor to one than to the other. 

But every day the tension was increas- 
ing and I felt that the crisis was at hand. 
Nor was I much mistaken. One evening, 
about two weeks after the first breach, I 
happened to step into one of the rooms 


adjoining the outer office and used as a 
cloak-room, which had been vacated for 
the day; it was after five o’clock, and 
the employés were already on their way 
down tothe street. As I opened the door, 
I was confronted by a spectacle that for 
a moment took my breath away. There 
stood the rivals in the center of the 
room: Graves cool and collected, with 
a most exasperating smile on his face, 
and opposite him Keating, hot, flushed, 
and panting with suppressed passion. 
As I opened the door and took in the sit- 
uation, I heard the sound of a blow, by 
whom struck I cannot tell ; before I could 
interpose they had clinched and were 
rolling on the floor, overturning desks, 
chairs, and tables in their struggle. With 
the aid of Curry, who rushed back at the 
sound of the scuffle, I separated them. 

«‘Gentlemen,’’ I exclaimed, in a voice 
of authority, ‘‘ this is disgraceful. What 
is the meaning of it?” 

“Oh, nothing, ’’ answered Keating, 
panting from the exertion, as he strug- 
gled to button his collar and retie his 
searf, ‘a quarrel over—over a—a bet.”’ 
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‘“«'Yes,’’ echoed Graves, as he pinned 
up a rent in his coat and brushed the 
dust from his hair, «that’s all.’’’ 

The next morning when they came in 
they were worse than ever, and I could 
see that chagrin at the outcome of the 
affair of the night before had only inten- 
sified their bitterness toward each other. 

That morning Miss Melden appeared a 
little earlier than usual, and I don’t think 
she ever looked more radiant. The flush 
on her cheek was deeper, and the sparkle 
in her eye brighter than ever before, and 
there was a gaiety and sprightliness in 
her manner that was remarkable, even for 
her. To my surprise, she immediately 
approached him and seated herself beside 
his desk, apparently for a long talk. 

I watched the Old Man’s face as she 
spoke to him, and saw it suddenly over- 
spread with a look of utter astonishment, 
and then saw it break into a smile, the 
most genial, I think, that had ever suf- 
fused it. At the same tiie, he extended 
his big hand and grasped hers with a 
heartiness that made her wince. This 
little performance puzzled us not a little. 
Curry was standing close by me at the 
time ; but as neither of them volunteered 
an explanation, we were left in the dark. 

That night, Saturday, it was announced 
that Miss Melden would leave us for her 
vacation. It was the middle of June. She 
would return, it was said, in two weeks ; 
but the regret at the prospect of her ab- 
sence, even for so short a time, was deep 
and general. All hands, barring, as us- 
ual, the Splinter, crowded about her to 
bid her ‘good-by,’”’ and everybody had 
some little souvenir to press upon her. I 
think there were tears in the eyes of Cer- 
berus. I’m sure there were in mine, and 
had I not been half blinded by them, I 
would have seen that her eyes, also, were 
swelling with the flood of sorrow. 

Well, she went, and Monday morning 
I could almost see the quondam gloom 
settling down once more upon the office. 
I was struggling to overcome the dullness 
that was slowly, but surely, creeping over 
me, when the noonday mail arrived. In 
it was a package of square envelopes of a 
size and style that at once betrayed the 
nature of their contents, one of which 
was delivered to me. With a hand trem- 
bling with excitement I tore open the en- 
velope and drew forth a neatly engraved 
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card which informed me that «‘ Mrs. Some- 
body Melden—in my hurry to read the 
rest of it, I did not notice what her 
name was—announced the marriage of 
her daughter, Marietta, to Mr. Gregory 
Thornton—’”’ 

I read no further. The card dropped 
from my hand, and I stared at it, as it lay 
on my desk, for a full minute, dazed, non- 
plussed. When I recovered my senses 
sufficiently, I turned and met Curry’s 
gaze, and such a look of comic astonish- 
ment I never saw on his face before. 

But if Curry presented a picture of 
astonishment, what can I say of Graves 
and Keating? Words are inadequate. 
There was a moment’s pause; then, as 
if moved by one impulse, they rose, and, 
crossing the room, met in front of my 
desk. Each grasped the other’s hand 
in a firm, warm grasp, forgetting, in 
their common disappointment, their re- 
cent enmity. Then came, in Graves’s 
soft, musical voice : 

«©Old man, what fools we’ve been.”’ 

And Keating echoed his words with 
additional emphasis. 

As for the rest of us—well, we felt 
lonely enough for a time; but what is 
gained by dwelling on these painful 
topics? Suffice it, that in almost less 
time than it takes to tell it, the office be- 
gan to resume its wonted gloom, the 
windows began to accumulate a new 
crust of dirt, and our minds and our 
hearts became once more dried up and 
dusty. But who will say we were not 
the better for our brief respite? 

Nearly the entire staff attended the wed- 
ding. A sweeter little bride, I'll wager, 
never walked the aisle of a church, and, 
although nobody gave voice to the senti- 
ment, I am sure that there was not one 
of the Stylus people who did not envy 
Mr. Gregory Thornton, whoever he was, 
and who would not have given all his 
worldly goods to have taken the place of 
that fortunate gentleman. ‘The wedding 
was quietly conducted; there was no dis- 
play. Many and beautiful, I was told, 
were the presents the young couple re- 
ceived; but I’ll wager that the imost 
characteristic and most suggestive, if not 
the most costly, was an elaborate soup- 
tureen bearing a tag with the simple 
inscription: «With our compliments : 
‘We,’ of the Stylus.”’ 
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HERE are degrees in diving, as there are in 
other things. The diver we see around sea- 
ports, who lays the foundations of docks and stone- 
piers, or examines the bottoms of vessels, is one 
kind; he is often a stone-mason before he under-. 
takes diving, and though his calling requires me- 
chanical skill and a thorough knowledge of his ap- 
paratus, it is safe in comparison to the work of the 
wreck-diver, or that most exciting life of all, 
that of the pearl-diver. It is to the life of the : 
pearl-fisher in Australian waters that I shail 
refer exclusively. pa 
On the pearling-grounds, with the first j 
streaks of dawn rise blue wreaths of | 
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smoke frotti every boat. Breakfast to the 
diver means simply bread and coffee, 
and even of this he must eat sparingly, 
for a full stomach will make him short 
winded and unfit for work. 

As soon as the sun’s upper rim ap- 
pears on the horizon, each diver lays 
aside his pipe (for, of course, he smokes), 
and steps on to the ladder, which hangs 
over the boat’s side, to have the helmet 
put on; the order to “‘pump away’’ is 
given, the face-glass is screwed up, there 
is a great splash, a few bubbles, a rapid 
paying out of life- and pipe-lines, and the 
day’s work has begun. How long he 
may temain under water is determined 
by the nature of the work, the speed of 
the tide, and the depth of the water ; or, 
in other words, it depends upon the 
amount of exertion required. In eighteen 
or twenty fathoms of water 
the slightest exertion is ex- 
hausting, even breathing is 
hard work, and ten minutes ° 
is quite long enough 
to stay down, while 
at a depth of three to 
five fathoms it is 
not necessary to 
tise to the surface 
for several hours. 

The distance it 
is possible to see 
when below is gov- 
erned by the state 
of the water ; if it 
be clear, a diver 
can see forty or 
fifty feet, and if it 
is ‘dirty ’’ he may 
have to go on hands 
and knees to find 
bottom. During 
spring tides the 
water usually be- 
comes too ‘riled 
up’’ to see much, 
and this season is, 
therefore, taken 
as atime for replen- 
ishing the water- 
casks and securing 
firewood at the 
nearest creek. 

On the pearling- 
grounds white la- 
bor is so scarce 
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that there is no choice but to hire a crew 
of Kanakas or Malays, and nine-tenths 
of the crews of the pearl-divers are of the 
latter nationality. Their wages range 
from eight to twelve dollars per month, 
and they make very good fair weather 
sailors. The bad feature of these Malays 
is that they ate treacherous. No known 
treatment can be relied on to insure their 
faithfulness; whether it be kindness or 
brutality, their inborn treachery keeps a 
diver constantly on the alert. 

A friend of mine, who always made it 
a point to treat his ‘boys’ with the ut- 
most kindness and consideration, was 
knifed by them in cold blood and thrown 
overboard. When he attempted to get 
aboard again, for the knife thrust did not 
prove fatal, his fingers were almost sev- 
ered with an ax, and, as he swam for 
the nearest boat in the adjoining - 
fleet, the rascals hoisted the sails of 
his lugger and robbed him of his all. 

More than one unfortunate fellow 
has been cruelly suffocated by his 
Malay crew ; theirmethod 
being merely to stop the 
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air-pump. Others have had all connec- 
tions cut while at work below ; others 
stabbed in their berths, and some even 
poisoned ; and though in the majority of 
cases the offenders were caught and dealt 
with in a very summary manner, it never 
put a stop to the horrible tragedies that 
were continually being enacted. 

Dangers from accidents are more possi- 
ble and complicated than the uninitiated 
have any idea. There areso many things 
in a diver’s work that cannot be foreseen, 
and there is so much uncertainty as to 
where one is when below, or in what di- 
rection one is moving, that it is to be 
wondered at that accidents are not more 
frequent. I knew an experienced diver 
who lost his life through the face-glass of 
his helmet becoming unscrewed. How it 
could possibly have become unscrewed is 
a mystery to this day ; all that ever was 
known about it was that when he was 
brought up, the face-glass was missing. 

A diver runs the risk of losing his life 
by ripping or tearing his dress upon sharp 
rocks or corals, through which he must 
often pick his way. Then, again, an ac- 
cident may happen to the air-pump, in 
which case he is suffocated, or the air-pipe 
may become uncoupled, or burst, with the 
same fatal result. Perhaps the greatest 
danger that besets the pearl-diver is that 
of fouling on the bottom. The majority 
of deaths among divers are due to this 
peril, and it may be well for me to explain 
how it is possible for a man to get entan- 
gled at the bottom of the sea. 

In the first place, it must be borne in 
mind that a diver, when interested in his 
work, or even at any other time, really 
sees very little around him. The limited 
view he has through the small face-glass 
prevents his seeing anywhere but directly 
in front; in fact, a face-glass may be lik- 
ened to the rays of a dark-lantern, which 
throw light on the spot toward which 
they are directed, and leave everything 
else in darkness. 

One would naturally suppose that a 
diver could move his head from one side 
to the other, and the supposition is cor- 
rect as far as it goes; but it must not be 
confounded with moving the helmet from 
side to side, which it is necessary to do 
in order to see all around. The head 
moves independently of the helmet, and 
to move the latter the whole body must 
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swing. I believe that most divers acquire 
aswinging gait when traveling over the 
bottom and oscillate the body from one 
side to the other as they walk, so as to 
take in as large a view as possible; and 
even then it is astonishing how much one 
does not see. One diver may tread in the 
actual footprints of another and the sec- 
ond will pick up as many shells as the 
first. 

In the second place, the bottom that 
abounds in shell is generally covered 
with all sorts of sea growths. Not tiny 
lichens or miniature corals, but sponge 
growths, ten and twelve feet high and 
thirty feet around the base; coral-cups, 
looking like gigantic inverted mush- 
rooms, whose stems the strongest hawser 
will not break, and as much as six feet 
across the cup; sea-fans twenty feet broad 
and almost the same height, and monster 
clams—all firmly fixed to the solid rock 
upon which the diver walks. 

The life-line and air-pipe are the means 
of fouling a diver, and carelessness on 
the part of the tender, or pipe-holder, is 
the cause. 

There are a hundred and one ways in 
which a diver may get fouled, but two 
examples from my own experience will 
suffice to give an idea of how it can be 
done. 

I had not been diving more than three 
weeks when my first accident happened, 
and it was so utterly unexpected and so 
nearly cost me my life that it taught me 
a lesson which I never forgot. It hap- 
pened in the following simple way : 

I had been working in about ten fath- 
oms of water, on a fairly good patch of 
shell, for several hours, and about dinner- 
time, having a full bag, I screwed up the 
air-valve, to make myself lighter, and 
gave the customary signal to be pulled 
up. The life-line tautened, and I was 
soon lifted from my feet and being drawn 
toward the lighter water above. The 
angry frame of mind that usually attends 
a diver at work passes away as he is 
raised to the surface, and I was within 
ten feet of the boat, and just getting 
good-tempered again at the thought of a 
mouthful of fresh air, when I- felt a sud- 
den jerk under my left arm, and at the 
same instant my progress was stopped. 
Before I realized what was the matter, 
the air-pipe was torn from the spun-yard 
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check that held it under my arm, slipped 
over it, and I was pulled head downward, 
while the hauling of the boys above on 
the life-line, which was fast around my 
waist, raised the lower part of my body, 
and left me suspended heels up ! 

In the first few moments of my sur- 
prise and terror, I did not stop to think 
what had happened; my presence of 
mind deserted me, and I struggled and 
screamed like a caged madman. I felt 
that I was trapped, and I was in an agony 
of fright. 

After a little while, having kicked my- 
self into a state of exhaustion and com- 
mon-sense, I reasoned out the cause of 
my dilemma. As the strain on the air- 
pipe was downward and that of the life- 
line upward, I concluded that the air- 
pipe must be fast below, and that the 
only thing to be done was to go down 
again and clear it. First, I regulated the 
air in my dress, letting out as much as 
I could spare, for in my present position 
all the air went into my legs, and kept 
them floating straight upwards; and then 
1 tried to make the boys understand 
that I wanted them to lower me. All my 
jerks and shakes on the life-line, how- 
ever, failed to get what I wanted ; they 
obstinately held the line taut, trying 
every few minutes to pull me in halves. 
Fortunately, all my gear was in very 
good shape, or they would have accom- 
plished it. , 

I learned afterwards that all on deck 
were so scared that they were of no use ; 
but they finally had sense enough to sig- 
nal for help, and after hanging between 
the top and the bottom for about half an 
hour, my air-pipe was loosened from be- 
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low by another diver, and I was pulled 
up, thankful enough to get my feet down 
to their proper level once more. 

Had there been a strong tide or much 
wind at the time of my mishap, the 
weight of the boat, which was practically 
anchored by my air-pipe, would certainly 
have broken something, and the result 
would, in all probability, have been dif- 
ferent. This accident was caused by the 
careless pipe-holder, who, instead of 
keeping the tubing taut all the time, 
allowed it to become slack and drag on 
the bottom until it caught around the 
base of a coral-cup. 

My second accident by fouling under 
water took place when I was more ex- 
perienced, and it was only my experience 
that saved me. This time there was a 
strong tide running, and shells were plen- 
tiful. Intent upon the object of my 
search, I was treading my way as quickly 
as possible through a labyrinth of marine 
growth when, on looking backward, I 
discovered that my life-line had hooked 
around a large sponge growth, and in 
running back to clear it, I must have 
slacked up my air-pipe considerably, for 
before I reached the life-line, I was 
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brought to a standstill by the tightening 
of the pipe, and turning round I saw 
that it too had caught around a similar 
growth. The tide was running so rap- 
idly, that although the boys were 
paying out both lines with all speed, 
thinking, no doubt, that I was stopping 
to pick up shells, I was unable to get 
sufficient slack on either of them to 
move an inch. In an instant I appre- 
ciated my appalling position. It was 
only a question of a minute, at most, 
when the end of both pipe- and life-line 
would be reached, and then, by the 
weight of the boat, my helmet would, 
without doubt, be torn from my shoul- 
ders. There was no time for thought; 
action was more needed. I promptly 
made up my mind that it would be neces- 
sary to cut the pipe and trust to there 
being enough air left in the dress to last 
me until I was pulled up by the life-line. 

Hastily snatching at the life-line, I 
managed to jerk out the signal for more 
air, and as it was answered by a rally on 
the pump, I screwed up the escape-valve 
to keep every particle of the precious 
fluid inthe dress, and slipping out my 
sheath-knife, I waited for the right mo- 
ment tocut. As I waited I could feel the 
drops of sweat run down my face, and 
my hand trembled, for it is no light 
thing to cut off one’s supply of air in 
eighty feet of water. Tighter grew the 
lines and tighter, till they surged and 
cracked again, and I imagined I felt my- 
self being’ pulled apart; but I wanted 
more air in the dress, and I hung on till 
the last possible moment, and then hack- 
ing the stretching pipe in two, I nipped 
the short end as tightly as I was able, 
scrambled around the growth where the 
life-line was hooked, and ran with all my 
might toward the boat, yelling, and sig- 
naling: Pullup! Pull up! The signal 
was bravely answered, and I felt myself 
being drawn through the water at a great 
speed; but before the surface was reached, 
my strength had given out, and I lost 
consciousness. They told me afterwards 
that I was black in the face from suffo- 
cation when they finally landed me on 
deck. 

The quality that a diver needs more 
than any other is presence of mind. 
Without a man possesses this, he should 
never enter a diving-suit, for if there is 
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any place in the world where one wants a 
clear head, it is under water. 

A mollusk that has proved a source of 
danger to the native divers is an enor- 
mous shell-fish of the clam order. It is 
immense in size, often weighing five hun- 
dred pounds, and when the shell is open 
a patch of white can be seen in the cen- 
ter of the fish, which, at a distance, or at 
close quarters in dirty water, has the 
appearance of a pearl-shell. The disap- 
pearance of natives, from time to time, 
who have gone down and never come up 
again is laid to the door of this monster 
bivalve, which closes with a vise-like grip 
upon anything that passes its lips. It 
is difficult to conceive a more horrible 
death. 

Dangers arising from sharks and other 
monsters of the deep are more imaginary, 
however, than real, for although I believe 
it possible that a person may in some 
cases be frightened to death, I never yet 
heard of any dress diver who was attacked 
by any kind of fish. But although it is 
generally acknowledged that sharks will 
not attack a man in a diving-suit, they 
are often the means of giving a diver a 
serious fright. I have turned tail and run 
for dear life at the sight of a large fish, 
which I fancied might be a shark, and I 
shall never forget the dreadful feeling 
that came over me when, for the first 
time, I found myself in close quarters 
with one of these dreaded monsters. 

I felt, instinctively, a strange pres- 
ence before I saw anything, though I 
might have walked by unconsciously had 
not my attention been drawn to the fact 
that the small fish, which are usually 
found in great numbers among the corals, 
had entirely disappeared. The absence 
of these flitting little companions, when 
one has become accustomed to them, pro- 
duces the effect of intense stillness—a 
feeling of silence. A creepy, indefinable 
sensation of dread took hold of me, but it 
turned to one of downright terror when I 
turned and beheld within ten feet of me 
the bulk of an immense shark. The 
creature had not perceived me, and lay 
almost motionless, half-hidden among a: 
mass of cobweb corallines. Through the 
medium of the face-glass it looked about 
twenty-five feet long, the upper part of 
the body of a dirty, dark-green color, 
shading away to a light yellow as it 
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neared the belly ; the dorsal fin black and 
rigid, the side fins slightly trembling. 
My first thought was to be pulled up, 
but as fish have human nature enough in 
them to want a thing as soon as they see 
it is being taken away from them, I re- 
jected the idea, and, in fear that my bare 
hands might attract the man-eating pro- 
pensity that sharks are supposed to have, 
I tucked them carefully under my breast- 
weight. A sweep of its tail and the great 
fish and I were face to face. Holding my 


breath, I stood perfectly still, my heart, 
beating wildly, and my eyes riveted on 
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its wicked eyes and cavernous mouth. I 
felt that the shark was inspecting me with 
some curiosity, and after a few moments I 
became aware that, by an almost imper- 
ceptible motion of its flexible tail, it was 
gradually approaching me. Nearer and 
nearer came the leviathan, the shovel- 
shaped nose pointing directly to my 
face-glass, the gleaming under part now 
plainly visible. Flesh and biood could 
stand it no longer, and, with a yell, I 
threw up my arms. Instantly, there was a 
swirl of water, a cloud of mud, and my 
enemy vanished. 

A quick movement on the part of a 
diver is sufficient to frighten away the 
largest denizen of the deep. If one keeps 
still for any length of time, one is apt to 


find himself the center of an admiring 


fish crowd of all 
sorts and sizes, open- 
ing their eyes and 
mouths like curious 
countrymen ; but a 
wave ofthe hand, and 
‘presto change !”’ 
—they are gone. 

A fish, or rather 
animal, that is con- 
sidered a good catch 
is the turtle. Some 
pearling- grounds 
abound in them, and 
every diver aims at 
keeping a supply of 
fresh turtle meat on 
hand, for economy’s 
sake. if nothing 
more, though in my 
estimation turtle 
steak is adish not to 
be despised. Catch- 
ing them is great 
fun, and none the 
worse for having a 
spice of danger in it, 
for, until you know 
how to set about 
making a capture, 
you are likely to be 
bitten by a beak that 
has power enough 
to bite through a 
pearl-shell, or, worse 
still, be carried off 
bodily. Turtles run 
all the way from one 
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hundred pounds to six hundred pounds 
in weight and are rather unwieldy things 
to handle. The method of catching a tur- 
tle under water is as follows: approach 
the creature quietly from behind and when 
near enough spring upon its back, and 
firmly grasping the edges of the shell with 
both hands, lift it quickly to the chest and 
signal to be pulled up. By doing this the 
turtle’s head is pointed upward in the 
direction of the boat, and as it cannot 
move in any other direction (always sup- 
posing that you can hold it there), the 
journey to the surface is likely to bea 
short one. 

I had quite an experience with my first 
turtle. I found my quarry rather larger 
than I anticipated; it must have weighed 
over four hundred pounds, and was cov- 
ered with barnacles and sea-grass. It was 
really too old and heavy for me to tackle; 
but I made up my mind to have a try at 
turtle catching, if only for the sport. So 
as soon as I was within easy reach, I 
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made a jump and landed on its back. In 
stretching out my hands to get under the 
shell, I must have fumbled, for before I 
realized it, or had a chance to raise the 
creature, I felt myself being dragged over 
the bottom, and thenext moment I awoke 
to the fact that my intended captive had 
captured me, and was swimming away 
with me as fast as he could go. I tried 
to point the turtle’s head toward the boat, 
but he would have none of it. Drop, 
I dare not, for I feared I should fall 
heavily. I had very little air in the 
dress, and the bottom was out of sight. 
Signal I could not, for my hands were 
otherwise engaged. While I was in 
this state of uncertainty, we came to 
the end of our tether,—the limit of the 
life-line,—there was a sudden jerk, the 
turtle and I parted company, and I fell 
headlong down. Luckily, I struck upon 
a large sponge growth, and thus broke 
my fall; but I was a good deal shaken, 
and it was a long time before I had the 
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nerve to tackle another turtle. The 
cream of the joke was that my boys 
thought that I had been seized by a 
shark, and dropped only because the 
monster found my helmet rather hard to 
masticate, and I never lowered myself in 
their estimation by allowing them to 
think otherwise. 

Fishing under water is one of the fa- 
vorite sports on the pearling-grounds, and 
amore interesting way of snaring fish I 
have yet to find. Leaving one end of 
the line on deck in charge of one of 
the boys, the diver descends with the 
hook and bait, and conceals himself 
among the rocks or any sea growths that 
are handy. Instead of dropping his hook 
after the usual manner of fishermen, he 
floats it a few feet above his head by 
means of a piece of wood or cork brought 
down for the purpose, and then making 
himself comfortable, he watches his red- 
rag bait. When the fish has the bait fairly 


in his mouth, the diver hooks it with a © 


sharp pull, signals to the boy above to 
take in the slack, and the big fellow is 
drawn struggling to the surface. I shall 
never forget the comical appearance of a 
cod when hooked. A catfish will take 
the bait with a dash; but a rock-cod 
calmly opens his enormous mouth, and 
sucks in the bait, and often the float as 
well, with the utmost sangfroid, then it 


opens its naturally large eyes wider than: 


ever, seems to swell itself up with indig- 
nation, and, as if it realized that some- 
thing must be done, rushes wildly in all 
directions. 

One of the things that annoys a diver 
the most is to find that some live insect 
has been screwed up inside his diving- 
suit. It is bad enough for his nose to 
itch, and not to be able to scratch it, or 
for him to find something in his eye and 
be unable to take it out; but when a fly 
that has been concealed in some part of 
the helmet begins to crawl deliberately 
over his face, and play hide and seek up 
his nostrils, it is simply maddening. It 
is useless for him to butt the face-glass, 
or wildly knock his head against the in- 
side of the helmet, or to make hideous 
contortions with his features, for this all 

tends to make the insect more lively, and 
hurries it, in its excitement, into the 
diver’s ear or down his neck, as the case 
may be. The only thing to do is to close 
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all openings in the head as tightly as 
possible, and be pulled up. 

Everything below water is magnified 
to such an extent that one appears to be 
ina land of giants. It is rather a curi- 
ous sensation, at first, to grasp at an 
object with both hands, and find that 
you can hold it easily between your 
finger and thumb. I was very much 
frightened, on one occasion, by seeing 
something of enormous size moving to- 
ward me, something that at first sight I 
judged to be an octopus, as I could dis- 
tinctly see (as I thought), long feelers 
protruding all around it. As it came 
nearer, my heart felt as if it were some- 
where in my throat, and I was just think- 
ing of kicking up the mud with my feet, 
so as to make myself invisible, when I 
discovered that the cause of my scare was 
nothing more alarming than a fellow- 
diver, and the feelers only the swaying 
limbs of the diver. 

A huge, shadowy form, about fifteen 
feet high, and broad in proportion, with 
hands like small hams, and a head as 
large as a barrel, met my gaze. He 
walked slowly, his heavy, leaden-soled 
boots stirring up the mud behind him 
like a cloud of dust, and his one cyclo- 
pean eye gleaming darkly. It called 
to my mind the genii of the Arabian 
Nights, and although I knew him to be 
a man, an eery feeling crept over me as 
he drew near, and I felt very much like 
taking to my heels. 

During the course of my diving ex- 
perience, in the pursuit of the commercial 
pearl-shell, I have traveled several hun- 
dred miles under water, but it has only 
qualified me to speak of an infinitesimally 
small portion of that vast expanse which 
lies hidden beneath the world of water. 
As the surface of the earth changes un- 
der different climatic conditions, so the 
bed of the ocean varies according to the 
latitude and depth of water. 

Tropical waters, like tropical lands, are 
most lavish of luxurious vegetation, 
most rich in coloring, and the fish, like 
the birds and flowers of the tropics, are 
especially notable from their gaudiness. 

At a descent I made in the English 
channel, I found an uninteresting stretch 
of blue-gray mud, with here and there a 
bunch of sea-grass, bending in the direc- 
tion of the tide, a very different sight 
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to that found in the waters of Northern 
Australia, There, one leaves the scorch- 
ing rays of the southern sun above and 
drops through a few fathoms of crystal 
water into a vast, cool conservatory of 
tropical sea-plants, where flowers and 
ferns, palms and shells, corals and 
sponges, in quaintest forms and brilliant 
colors, lie undisturbed by storms, and 
make a perfect fairyland. 

The depths of this ever summer sea and 
its endless beauties are not to be pictured 
by a bald description like this—they must 
be seen to be appreciated. As I write, 
dim recollections of almost-forgotten 
scenes of startling grandeur flit through 
my brain. Now, it is a field of waving 
flowers, tall, and graceful, and rainbow- 
hued; now, a submarine cavern, with its 
rocky entrance covered with velvety, 
scarlet moss; now, a clump of orchid- 
shaped plants, with blood-red veins, shel- 
tering a shoal of tiny, many-colored fish 
beneath their opalescent leaves ; now, a 
patch of whitest sand, spangled with tur- 
quoise-blue starfish; again, a grove of 
swaying corallines, or mermaid-fans— 
pink and white, or a lustrous, orange- 
tinted cowry-shell, hiding within the 
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bowl of a grass-greetl spotige-cup—a liy- 
ing vase—or a vivid sponge growth ; or, 
perchance, a yellow coral-cup, edged with 
purple lichen, and filled with blushing 
anemone. 

So much for the dangers beneath the 
ocean; now for a word concerning the 
greatest danger above its surface. It has 
been my misfortune to witness a fleet of 
one hundred pearlers completely wrecked 
in twelve short hours, and five hundred 
lives lost. When I look back to that 
awful night when the «blow ’’ came, and 
try to recall the happenings, my memory 
seems dazed, and I have only a confused 
remembrance of it all. The roar of the 
cyclone as it swept down upon us, the 
parting cables, the awful sea, the cutting 
away of our masts, the shrieks of the 
crew, who, huddled together in the galley, 
were washed overboard by one terrific 
wave, the lashing of each other to the 
thwarts of an open boat, the sinking of 
the vessel, the feeling of drinking gallons 
of salt water, and of being drowned ; then 
the glimpse of blessed, blue sky and the 
steamer’s deck, all seem like the parts of 
a dream that we vainly try to put together 
when morning comes. 


THE WRECK OF THE FLEET, 


A THREE-STRANDED YARN. 


THE WRECK OF THE LADY EMMA. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


VIII. 
A HURRICANE. 


UR voyage after this incident of the 
roller until we were below the lati- 
tude of Cape Horn was uneventful. I 
had looked with dread to the cold of that 
stormy and desolate part of the world ; 
but when we arrived, having struck a 
parallel indeed beyond which the captain 
informed us we were not to push much 
further, I found the ocean climate by no 
means insupportable. 

My wardrobe had been 
a liberal equipment. I 
had furs, wraps, and the 
like in plenty, and all 
very warm; then, again, 
my health had wonder- 
fully improved, and this 
helped me to find the 
cold a lesser evil than I 
had feared. Throughout 
the day a fire glowed in 
the cabin, and yet it was 
toward the close of June 
when we were nearly as 
far south as the captain 
intended to go, and June 
is midwinter in that 
part of the world, with 
but four or five hours of 
light a day, and the sun 
a scarlet ball whose arc 
of flight might scarcely 
frame an iceberg. 

All this while the cap- 
tain remained the much 
changed man I have be- 
fore attempted to describe 
him. I did not observe 
that his despondency in- 
creased upon him. He 
was as one who lives 
with some fixed belief 
in his head; who, de- 
pressing his bearing and 
manner to a level, leaves 
himself there, never 
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sinking, but never rising either. For the 
rest, it had been, as it still was, a monot- 
onous routine of bells and meals, read- 
ing, chatting, playing at games in the 
cabin ; sometimes we had sighted a ship ; 
once we had floated quietly into a school 
of whales, which made the cold, black 
deep, lying under the large stars of the 
south, as beautiful as any dream of poet, 
with the silver, willowy curves of light 
they blew to the moon. 

In this time I found no opportunity to 
send a second letter home. 
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I cannot remember our latitude on this 
day I am to write about. I understand 
that, for reasons my memory will not 
suffer me to explain, we had made more 
southing than was necessary, whilst we 
were further to the east—half-way indeed 
to Georgia island—than the captain and 
mate cared to talk about. The weather 
had been sulky all the morning: large 
snow-clouds in soft dyes of darkness 
under the stooping, corrugated, leaden 
sky, floated sullenly athwart our mast- 
heads, but without any squally outfly of 
wind so far, though often the snow fell 
thickly. A large westerly swell was 
running, and the ship bowed heavily 
upon it, finding nothing to steady her in 
the small beam breeze that blew bitter as 
ice straight out of the south. 

I remained in the cabin all the muorn- 
ing, reading beside the fire. Whilst we 
were at dinner, the mate, shaggy in thick 
pilot-cloth and a great fur cap, between 
whose ear-covers his face lay small, as 
though withered by the cold into a mere 
leer of eye and a purple nose, jeweled 
with a little icicle, came half-way down 
the companion-ladder. 

‘«There’s a big island jumped out of a 
snow-fall on the lee bow,’’ he exclaimed. 
«« The lady’ ll like to see it p’raps,’’ hav- 
ing said which, he instantly returned on 
deck. 

Strangely enough, though we had 
measured many leagues of ocean which 
are often for months and months studded 
with bergs, we had, down to this hour 
sighted nothing of the sort. I had 
longed to see an iceberg before all other 
sights of the deep, and at once wrapped 
myself up and went on deck with the 
captain. On stepping to the lee side, 
there, on the bow about two miles off, we 
beheld a vast island like a mighty cathe- 
dral in alabaster shaping itself out of a 
soft, vapory shadow; as each feature of 
the mass stole out, it showed with an 
ivory-like clearness against the hoary 
soot of the snow-cloud past it; the swell 
of the sea washed the base in a large surf. 
The water was lead-colored as the sky ; 
its heavings were slow and stubborn, and 
each volume rolled along as though it 
were of oil or quicksilver. Some lovely, 
snow-white petrels darted, swallow-like, 
athwart our sluggish wake. I cannot 
express how their beauty deepened, to 
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the imagination, the sky-wide loneliness 
of this scene of ocean, with its ice-island, 
material as rock, dissoluble as the small- 
est of the flakes falling upon it,—a mere 
dream of substance,—a pageant of the 
deep as illusive as the tapestries of the 
clouds. 

Many shadows of snow hung round the 
sea. It was like entering a vast arena 
funereal with draperies of crape. 

«‘What does that iceberg remind you 
of?’’ said Mr. Owen, approaching us 
with Mrs. Burke. 

«(Of a cathedral,’’ said I. 

‘‘ Exactly,” he exclaimed. ‘ Win- 
chester and Canterbury combined, with 
a hint from Strasburg in that corner to 
the right yonder, where it is opening 
clear of the snow.”’ 

«cA pretty little fairy toy to thump up 
against on a black, howling night,” said 
Captain Burke, with an uneasy look round 
at the weather. 

“This is as strange a day as ever I 
saw,’’ said Mrs. Burke. 

‘« How long could people live on such 
an iceberg as that?”’ said I. 

‘«« Give ’em wreckage for huts, and food, 
and fuel, and they should live long 
enough to be taken off,’’ answered the 
captain. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Mr. Owen, pensively 
regarding the majestic bulk, «fancy find- 
ing oneself alone on such an island as 
that! An ice Crusoe !”’ 

‘‘P’ve known three whalers taken off a 
piece of ice four or five days before the 
lump they floated on must have melted 
under their feet,’’ said the captain. 

Mr. Owen viewed him with a smile. 
The captain abruptly left us, and, stand- 
ing at the wheel, directed his eyes earn- 
estly round the sea and up at the sky. 
Mrs. Burke said: 

‘‘My husband’s uneasy. I hope we 
are not going to have any very bad 
weather.’’ 

‘‘Miss Otway,’’ said Mr. Owen, ‘do 
you know those birds are the souls of 
dead ballet girls; observe the exquisite 
time and grace of their measures and 
curvings, as though they held their 
white skirts out and revolved to unheard 
music.’”’ 

Here Captain Burke called out sharply: 
‘‘Get the maintop-gallant-sail furled and 
all three topsails single-reefed.’’ 
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In a few minutes the ship was clamor- 
ous with singing men and busy with 
running figures; a pale ray of sunshine 
glanced just then at no great height 
above the horizon and flashed up our 
ice-glazed rigging and flamed in the 
spears of ice at the cat-heads ; it touched 
the iceberg, and the cathedral-like phan- 
tasy, that was now abeam, whitened out 
in a glaring brilliance which flung a 
sheen of its own round about it; the sky 
hung pale above and on its left, but to 
the right of it snow was falling thickly. 
In a fewminutes the whole mass vanished, 
a deeper gloom closed in upon the sea, and 
the swell ran with an increased weight. 

It was an ‘all-hands’”’ job, as sailors 
call it, and while the watches were on 
the topsail yards, the captain bawled 
out: ‘Two reefs,’? and when some 
hands went on to the mizzentopsail yard, 
he cried out to them to close-reef the 
sail, which, before the men came down, 
was clewed up and furled. Even whilst 
I remained on deck a sort of vaporish 
thickness had gathered round the hori- 
zon, as though the several draperies of 
snow-cloud had compacted into a huge 
circular wall, blotting out everything a 
mile off, whilst overhead the sooty stuff, 
like scud held in suspense, floated low 
down till the sweep of the dog-vane at 
the royalmast-head seemed to rend it. 

It began to snow in large, soft flakes. 
I went down the companion steps, and 
Mrs. Burke and Mr. Owen followed me. 
I heard Mr. Owen say softly, as though 
he would not have me overhear : 

«‘I wish the mercury had not sunk so 
low.”’ 

«‘T shall be glad to get out of this sea 
into the north where the sun is,’’ an- 
swered Mrs. Burke. 

It was after two, and the cabin lamp 
was alight. I removed my wraps and 
took a chair close by the stove. The mo- 
tion of the ship was large and sweeping 
upon the swell; you could judge of its 
character by watching the oscillation of 
the lamp. Presently Mrs. Burke came 
from her cabin and sat beside me. 

«We are going to have heavy weather, 
I fear,’’ said I. 

«Oh, well, this is a brave little ship,”’ 
she answered. ‘‘ We are a long way from 
home, down here, but she’s carried us 
safely so far.’’ 
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«« She has, truly, nurse. I cannot won- 
der that sailors should feel toward ships 
they have long lived in almost as toward 
the women they love. A ship is alive. 
I can think of her as possessed with pas- 
sions and feelings. I’ve seen the Lady 
Emma erect her spars and look ata sea 
as a horse cocks its ears at a gate—I once 
heard Mr. Green talking to her, and I 
laughed to find myself thinking she un- 
derstood him.”? 

‘« What did he say ?”’ 

‘“«¢Go it, old bucket !’ 
imore,’> said I. 

“If it were not for Mr. Moore,”’ said 
she, looking at me with affectionate eyes, 
‘IT would stake all that my husband 
owns in this ship that you ended in mar- 
rying a sailor.’’ 

I quietly shook my head. 

‘Well, the sea has used you hand- 
somely, anyway,’’ said she. ‘I daresay 
Sir Mortimer is at this minute wondering 
where you are. How he and Mr. Moore 
will have pored over the map of the 
world, to be sure; but little can they 
guess where you are this very day. This 
is the terrible Horn your father was so 
afraid of for your sake. It’s not so cold, 
isit? And yet we are further south than 
is customary for ships to venture. What 
would Sir Mortimer think of such a sight 
as you saw to-day—that great iceberg, I 
mean? Fancy such an object floating 
just opposite your house. What a for- 
tune for the boatmen !” 

Just then I heard a shouting on deck ; 
it came dulled through the planks, yet I 
caught a sharp, fierce note of instant need 
in it. A minute later the ship leaned 
down to an outfly of wind that seemed of 
hurricane force; I heard the thunder of 
the storm and saw the lee cabin windows 
drowned in the black brine, whilst the 
weather ports winked like blinded eyes 
with the sudden lashing of foam. My 
chair gave way, and, with a shock, I fell 
with it, and rolled down the deck, and for 
some moments lay helpless, astonished, 
terrified to the last degree, but unhurt. 

Mrs. Burke clung to a stanchion, and I 
feared whilst I watched her stout form 
swinging off it to see her let go, lest she 
should shoot down upon me and break 
my neck or maim me for life with her 
weight. I could not imagine what was 
happening, save that a sudden hurri- 
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cane had struck the ship and thrown 
her on her beam-ends. She lay as 
though capsized, with a horrible, roaring, 
pounding, thunderous noise of water on 
the weather side of her, and frightful 
sounds in her hold, threaded with dim 
notes of rending, as though sails were flog- 
ging in rags or masts going over the sides. 

I managed to get on my knees, and in 
that posture remained a minute like one 
on the roof of a house. Such was the 
slant of the deck, I could no more have 
crawled up it to where Mrs. Burke swung 
by a stanchion than up a wall. This 
awful sensation of the ship being upset 
was dreadfully increased, and made a 
sickness of for the very soul itself to 
faint under, by her motions in the vast 
hollow swell which the hurricane was 
tearing into shreds. Whenever a pause 
of the beating sea left a weather cabin 
window weeping, yet clear to that extent, 
I could judge it was about black as mid- 
night outside. The globe of the lamp 
had swung hard against the deck, and 
rarely came from it even with a wind- 
ward roll. All in a moment the ship 
lurched over yet till you would have 
thought she was turning keel up, and this 
motion was accompanied by such a thump 
“ of the sea, such a shattering inleaping of 
tons of water, it was as though a huge 
gun or a whole broadside of artillery 
had been fired on board of us. 

And again, through the roaring blow 
of water, I caught the muffled noise of 
the rending of wood. I shrieked out in 
that moment of agonizing suspense: «We 
are sinking !’’ and indeed so blinding was 
the eclipse of the window-glass that I 
did truly believe we were going down, 
and were even then below the surface. 

Mrs. Burke was unable to make any 
reply. She was almost black in the face 
with the anguish of supporting her 
weight and with horror and fear. Ina 
few moments the strength of her arms 
gave out; but by relaxing her grip she 
doubtless saved her neck; her grasp 
loosened, and she slided her embrace 
down the stanchion to the deck, and then 
let go and swept silent and helpless as a 
length of timber to close beside me; her 
feet struck the cabin wall hard, and she 
lay a minute without motion, as though 
the breath had been shocked out of her, 
She then grasped my hand and cried out: 
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«Oh, what can have happened? Are 
we amongst the ice? Did you hear a 
noise as if our masts had been splin- 
tered te 

I shrieked back,—I put it thus strong- 
ly, for you cannot imagine the uproar in 
that cabin, what with the grinding of the 
ship and the cargo, the creaking of a 
hundred strong fastenings, the cannon- 
ading of flying tons of brine against the 
lifted exposed weather side of the vessel, 
—I say, I shrieked back : 

«Let us get on deck. 
drown down here.”’ 

“Don’t talk like that. Whatcan have 
happened? Is Edward safe? What has 
become of the ship? Oh, the suddenness 
of it! Are we amongst the ice?”’ 

Thus the poor woman raved. She was 
silenced by a roar of water like a crash 
of thunder close overhead ;_ a sea of giant 
bulk had swept the quarter-deck, and, in 
a breath, a cataract, sparkling in the 
lamplight, rushed smoking down the 
companionway, and before we could de- 
liver a scream we were up to our waists ! 

The water must have been of an icy 
coldness, but I felt it not—at least in that 
way; it was no colder than the summer 
ripples which I used to paddle in when a 
child. Terror had rendered my flesh in- 
sensible. 

‘«‘Cannot we drag ourselves out of 
it before more comes, or we shall be 
drowned?’’ screamed Mrs. Burke. 

Then it was that the ship began to 
right. She righted slowly at first, then 
came to a level keel with a sickening 
jerk and a wild leap of her whole frame 
that sent the water in the cabin spreading 
and roaring white as milk. 

A door opened, and Mr. Owen stumbled 
out. 

‘«‘Oh, my God!’’ he cried. «What 
has happened? I have been unable to 
release mmyself. My berth is half-full of 
water.”’ 

And then he came splashing over to 
where Mrs. Burke and I stood, with our 
arms writhed about the stanchion. But 
oh, the soul-lifting sense of relief that 
came into one with the feel of that level 
deck and the rise and fall, hard and furi- 
ous as the tossing was ! 

‘“What has happened?” 
Owen. 

«Hark !’’ was Mrs. Burke’s answer, in 
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so shrill a note that it pierced the ear like 
a whistle. We heard the voices of men 
on deck. A few moments later the figure 
of Captain Burke appeared in the com- 
panionway. He looked down and cried 
out: 

‘Are you all right below there?’ 


«Kdward, come to us! What has hap- - 


pened ?”’ shrieked Mrs. Burke. 

‘‘ How much water have you taken in 
down here?” he cried, and descended to 
the bottom of the steps, where he stood 
looking round him like a man bereft of 
his mind. 

«What is it, Edward?’’ screamed his 
wife. ‘Tell us. Weare half dead with 
fright and nearly drowned.”’ 

‘‘The ship’s a sheer hulk—totally dis- 
iiasted,’’ he cried in a raving way, still 
looking round and around. 

‘Oh, oh,”’ wailed the poor woman, and 
the doctor, gray as ashes, floundered 
through the rushing flood upon the cabin 
floor toward the captain. 

“‘Not yet, sir; not yet, sir,’’ roared 
Captain Burke, holding him off with both 
hands out. «See to the ladies. Let 
them shift their clothes. This water will 
drain off quickly. Give them brandy 
and take some. Mary,’’ he shouted, 
‘‘the ship’s alive, but if she’s to remain 
so I must see to her,’’ saying which he 
went up the steps, closing the companion- 
way behind him. 

Mr. Owen splashed and staggered after 
him. He ran up the companion steps, 
bawling: ‘Don’t lock us up down here,”’ 
and tried the doors, but was unable to 
open them. 

«Why has he shut us up?” I cried 
wildly, for this imprisonment was the 
most dreadful passage of all. I felt as if 
I should suffocate. 

‘‘He’s afraid of more water pouring 
down, and considers we’re safer here than 
on deck. He'll not leave us to drown. 
He’ll not forget we’re here,’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Burke. 

‘« He may be swept overboard, and the 
others will forget us.”’ 

‘«©Come to your cabin and change your 
boots and dress. No more water is com- 
ing in, you see. What is that noise? 
Hark! Oh, it is the clanging of the 
pumps. How fearfully sudden, but it is 
always so at sea. Oh, my poor husband? 
Come, Miss Marie, come and change, or 
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this will be giving you your death,” and 
grasping me by the arm, the dear, poor, 
good creature led me toward my cabin. 

As we stepped, moving very slowly, with 
frequent abrupt halts and mutual cling- 
ings, for the jump of the dismantled hull 
from hollow to peak, her helpless, beam- 
wise lurch from summit to valley, were 
a brainsickness in sensation, Mr. Owen 
came out of the pantry holding a bottle 
of brandy and a glass. He bid me takea 
small glassful. I told him no, and Mrs. ° 
Burke said it was no time to think of 
drinking. It might be that we should be 
called upon very soon to save our lives, 
and every one would want the best of his 
wits. ; 

“‘The captain recommended a draft 
of spirits, and so doI,”’ said Mr. Owen, 
reeling in the doorway with the motion 
of the ship, and submitting a figure 
which I must have laughed at at a time 
less appalling, with his short legs set 
apart, their shape defined by the soaked 
small clothes, which hung like loose 
plaster upon them, his bushy mass of 
minute curls over either ear seeming to 
enlarge like the puff from the mouth of a 
cannon, even as the eye rested upon them ; 
a bottle in one hand, a wine-glass in the 
other, and his face as pale as tallow. 

Mrs. Burke made no answer, and we 
gained our cabin. 

The stout door and high coaming had 
kept the interior fairly dry. I changed, 
but, though I immediately felt the com- 
fort of the dry, thick clothing, I cannot 
recollect that I shivered, that I even felt 
cold, so completely was all physical sensi- 
bility in this dreadful time dominated by 
my horror and surprise, and my fright 
lest the ship should go down with us 
whilst we were locked up below. Mrs. 
Burke left me to shift some of her own 
clothes. 

I stood at the cabin port-hole holding 
on to a stanchion that served as a bed- 
post, and looked out. The thick glass 
was so blind with the ceaseless wash of 
the roaring sea-flashes that I could dis- 
tinguish nothing save dissolving, shift- 
ing, shapeless bulks of dim white, vague 
as snow-clad mountains beheld in star- 
less gloom. But their thunder was near, 
and their strength was in the hurl of the 
ship. Indeed, a vast, dangerous sea had 
been set running almost as swiftly as the 
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hurricane had burst upon us, and run- 
ning athwart was the huge swell filled 
with the might of the greatest stretch 
of ocean in the world. 

In about half an hour Mrs. Burke came 
tome. Thecabin lamp continued to burn 
brightly, but the fire in the stove had 
been extinguished by the water. She 
made me put on a pair of india-rubber 
shoes, for, though the brine had drained 
off the cabin floor, the thick carpet 
squelched under the tread like wet sand 
which leaves a pool in your footprint. 
The keen edge of this swamp of brine 
was in the atmosphere, raw, and weedy, 
and death-cold; it was like entering a 
ship’s hold under the sea. 

Mrs. Burke got me to the table and 
procured some stout and cold chicken, 
and compelled me to eat, herself setting 
an example. She struggled with her 
spirits and sought to talk a little cheer- 
fully. 

«We are still alive, you see,’’ she said. 
«« The Lady Emma is one of the strongest 
ships ever built. I am no longer fright- 
ened, I can feel the life in a shipasa 
sailor does, and this vessel is jumping so 
briskly that I am certain she is not tak- 
ing in any water. My husband, besides, 
isathorough seaman. He knows exactly 
what to do, and what is best will be done.’’ 
Then, turning her head, she exclaimed : 
««Where is Mr. Owen ?”’ 

She got up and opened the pantry door, 
afterwards knocked upon the door of his 
berth. The noises were so many and dis- 
tracting, I could not hear if he answered. 
She opened the door and exclaimed : 

‘Won't you come and eat a little sup- 
per with us?” 

“No thank’ee,”’ 
thickish voice. 

Mrs. Burke stared at him a while, then 
closed the door and returned to me. 

The motions of the ship were so violent 
that we found it hard to keep our seats. 

The food was flung over the fiddles 
into our laps. Every recovery had the 
abruptness of the flight of a missile; the 
water roared about the cabin windows, 
and again and again, as the hull sank or 
soared, the thunder of the sea swept 
through her as though she had split. 

The companion hatch was opened, and 
Captain Burke descended. He was cased 
in oilskins, and one whole side of him 
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was white with frozen snow. He came to 
the table and sat down. 

«« Now, will you tell us what has hap- 
pened, Edward?” exclaimed his wife, 
and she crooked her brows with a strain- 
ing of her large, short-sighted eyes, shin- 
ing with fear, to catch the expression on 
his face as it showed and shifted in a 
sort of hysteric agility with the leap of 
the shadows under the lamp. 

«All three masts are gone by the 
board.”’ 

«« What’s to be done then?” 

«« Done ?’’ he cried, white in the face, 
his eyes keen and hot with irritability, 
pulling off his sou’wester and striking it 
upon the table with a blow that dislodged 
a molded helmet of snow hard as plaster. 
«We want daylight first. You don’t re- 
alize here what it’s like on deck. It’sa 
frightful night.”” He checked himself 
with a look at me, and added: «But we’ll 
have the old jade out of it, though it 
should come to warping her with the 
Horn for a kedge. We'll put ye safe 
ashore, miss. By God, then Sir Morti- 
mer shan’t know you for plumpness and 
bloom.”’ 

He forced a smile that had more the 
look of a snarl than a grin, with the teeth 
he disclosed, his eyes taking no part in 
it. His wife caught a bottle from the 
swing-tray as it swept to her outstretched 
hand, and mixed a tumbler of drink. He 
swallowed it, and then picked up a leg 
of fowl and a piece of white biscuit, and 
whilst he alternately bit from either hand 
he talked to his wife thus: 

«The first outfly was a squall of hur- 
ricane force, and it pinned her right 
down in the trough. I thought she was 
gone. The men could only hold on. 
The boatswain at last managed to scram- 
ble forward where he got hold of an axe. 
He brought it aft; and others taking 
heart on hearing him sing out, got into 
the main chains, and with hatchets and 
knives went to work at the lanyards. The 
mast went, and with it the other two. It 
was like the melting of a shadow aloft, 
with a crash along the starboard length 
of her that’s made match-wood of the 
bulwarks, I allow, and in a minute 
spars and rigging were over the side.”’ 

‘“‘Ts the ship sound ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, she’s tight enough. 
lost Green and four men.’ 
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“Oh, Edward, don’t say it? Mr. 
Green — four men! How did it hap- 
Penk. 

‘« How does anything happen at sea on 
a black night aboard a dismantled ship, 
with hills of ink and foam rolling over 
her? How it happened, ask of God who 
did it. They’re not aboard.” 

He talked with jerking movements of 
the head, snapping his speech at her, 
and his blue eyes were on fire. A look 
of fear of him gave a new color to the 
expression of horror and consternation 
in his wife’s face. I sat white and 
speechless, listening to him and to the 
booming artillery of the sea, entering 
with ceaseless, secret terror into the 
motions of the ship, all so violent, so 
extravagantly wild at times that I would 
say to myself: «« Now she is gone!”’ 

‘“Where are the crew?’ asked Mrs. 
Burke. 

‘Forward in their quarters. There’s 
nothing to keep a lookout for except 
daylight. The wreck’s gone clear. The 
wheel’s lashed, and whatever comes must 
come. Is this the meaning of Old 
Stormy’s visit, miss?’’ said he to me, 
with another of his desperate forced 
grins. ‘*My apparition, you know, with 
a wet face! At sea omens are omens; 
the worst part is, you never can tell what 
form the mischief means to take; so 
that you can’t provide against it.’’ 

His wife hid her face. 

«None of that!’’ he roared. ‘There 
must be no breaking down in spirit here. 
Miss Otway’s to be returned safe and 
sound to her father. There’s no virtue 
in sniveling to help that, with all three 
masts gone, and the night likea wolf’s 
throat, and ice-islands close aboard. 
Where’s Owen ?”’ 

1 said that he was in his cabin. He 
got up, opened the door, and looked at 
him. There was no lamp in the doctor’s 
berth, but the sheen of the cabin light lay 
upon the interior. The captain entered 
the cabin, but if he spoke, I did not hear 
him. He returned and said: 

‘«Heis drunk. Iwill have a little talk 
with him by and by. I put you two into 
his care, and he gets drunk !”’ 

He drew on his sou’wester and stood 
up, holding to a stanchion. 

«Are you going on deck, Edward?”’ 
asked his wife. 
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‘‘ You'll be swept overboard !”” 

“Not I. I'll rout out a couple of the 
men and we'll have this carpet up. Pah! 
how the salt water stinks ! They shall 
light ye a fire, too. Boil some coffee, 
Mary. You shall have what you want. 
I doubt but the galley’s stove. The long- 
boat’s safe, but the quarter-boats are gone. 
She wants steadying—she wants steady- 
ing!’’ and, making a step or two, he 
sprang up the companion-ladder and was 
gone. 
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DISMASTED. 


Captain Burke’s manner of going per- 
suaded me his mind was unhinged. He 
had talked with excitement, shouted at 
his wife, his eyes had been full of fire, 
and still it did not seem that he had 
fully grasped the whole dreadful meaning 
of the disaster. 

After he had been gone a little while, 
two men came into the cabin with fuel for 
the stove. One had a blood-stained ban- 
dage round his forehead under his sow’- 
wester. The snow fell in pieces of white 
crust from the oilskins of the seamen as 
they reeled, with their hands full, to the 
stove. In the instant of their descent 
the sweep of the black gale followed and 
filled the atmosphere with darting needles 
of stinging cold. 

«(Is any water coming into the ship?” 
cried Mrs. Burke. 

‘No, mum. The well’s just been 
sounded. She’s right enough in the 
hull,’ answered the man with the ban- 
dage round his head. 

‘«« Aren’t the decks being swept?” 

‘‘Now and again a spray,’’ answered 
the same man. ‘She’s a jumping of it 
dryly enough. She’ll not hurt as she 
lies, providing there’s nothen knocking 
about to run foul of.” 

“Ts your head badly hurt ?” 

«Just a little bit of a cut. Nothen to 
take notice of, thankee,’’ answered the 
man, and he knelt down and lighted the 
fire, the other looking on and around him 
with a gleaming gaze of curiosity. 

The lighting of that fire was a mar- 
velous piece of rich, deep color as I see it 
now, though I had no thoughts that way, 
I assure you, as ] sat watching the kneel- 
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ing figure on that frightful night. He 
was in black oilskins bright with snow ; 
and the other in yellow, snow-clad like- 
wise, and as the kindling shavings spat 
out their yellow flames, the two men 
showed more like some wild, startling 
imagination of a poet done into a gro- 
tesque, glowing canvas, than a com- 
inonplace detail of shipboard life; their 
faces, sharpened and shrunk, grinned 
and grew grim with twenty shadowy ex- 
pressions, their roaming, seeking eyes 
burned like rubies under the pent-houses 
of their sea-helmets ; add the convulsive 
motions of the dismasted hull, the cease- 
less roar of seas pouring in mountains, 
the dizzy flight, the sickening fall, the 
wild play of the lamp, the deep, almost 
liuman groanings of the fabric, with 
blows of the surge, like bolts from the 
sky, shocking her to the heart in sounds 
of rending ! 

I hoped Mrs. Burke would ask ques- 
tions of these men as to the safety of the 
vessel, what would be done, our chances 
for our lives, and the like, seeing that 
they were able seamen, mariners of ex- 
perience, with memories perhaps of such 
things as this, too; but she was the cap- 
tain’s wife; so I held my peace and 
watched the men, clasping myself close 
in the furs I sat in. 

Searcely was the fire alight when, 
again, the cabin was made bitterly raw 
by an icy shriek out of the blackness, 
and three men, one of them the steward, 
all clad in oilskins and hardly recogniz- 
able, descended. A couple bore some 
galley things—a coffee-pot, a saucepan, 
a gridiron, some drinking mugs, and 
such matters. One of them said: «By 
the caplain’s orders, ladies,’’ and put the 
utensils on the deck near the stove. An- 
other exclaimed: « We’ve been told to 
stop here. We can’t get a fire to burn in 
the galley. The fo’c’sle’s cruel cold.” 

‘‘Where’s the cook?” said Mrs. 
Burke. 

‘‘ Overboard, along with the mate and 
three others,’’ said one of the men. 

Mrs. Burke tossed her hands and, after 
a pause, said: 

‘“‘T’d cook a meal for you with pleasure, 
men, but I cannot bear this motion—I 
cannot stand. Steward, fetch a ham 
from the pantry ; there’s coffee there and 
biscuits. Get what’s needed for a plenti- 
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ful supper. Five overboard! How many 
ALeHeLe Tae 

«Nine foremast hands, counting the 
bo’sun,’’ exclaimed the seaman with the 
blood-stained bandage, looking round 
from the stove. 

Just then the rest of the seamen came 
below, a shaggy, snow-bleached huddle, 
the gale following in a howl, with the 
captain’s voice in the frost-keen sling of 
it shouting, «Give them all they want 
to eat. Let them have plenty of hot cof- 
fee, and top the meal off with a dram of 
rum apiece.’’ 

The companion doors were then closed, 
but in such wise as to be easily opened 
from within ; after that moment’s roar of 
ocean and volley of iron blast, the com- 
parative calm in this interior seemed like 
peace itself. 

“TIsn’t the captain coming down?”’ 
said Mrs. Burke in a voice something wild 
with anxiety. 

‘« Presently, mum,’’ answered the boat- 
swain, Swaying easily from leg to leg, 
his huge form thickened out by an im- 
mensely-stout pea-coat; he pulled his 
sou’wester off as a mark of respect, and 
the snow on the thatch of it flew to the 
floor compact, and lay there like a white 
wreath on a grave. 

“He'll be frozen !”’ cried Mrs. Burke. 

“ He’ sa-watching of an ice-mountain 
out over the bows,”’ said a man. 

I clasped my hands and felt the blood 
forsake my heart on hearing this. One 
of the men observed me, and in a voice 
that went through the straining noises 
like the sound of the sawing of wood, 
cried: 

«« There’s no call to frighten the ladies, 
Jim. That there block ain’t agoing to 
hurt us, anyhow.” 

They then settled who should cook: a 
man undertook the job; the steward cut 
the ham into rashers, and after a little 
the place was full of the smell of frying. 
They had their orders and went to work. 
You would not have guessed from their 
behavior that we were a dismasted hull, 
low down past the Horn, ice near us, our- 
selves rolling helpless on a mountainous 
sea, a hurricane blowing, often blind with 
snow, our situation so frightful that 
every next lurch, every next drive, might 
carry us headlong, out of hand. They 
fried the bacon; they boiled plenty of 
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coffee ; they overhauled the pantry, and 
got out biscuits, and jam, and such 
things; but all very quietly. I saw re 
spect in their behavior; yet what I best 
remember was their easy, unconcerned 
way of going about this business of get- 
ting supper. Whilst one cooked and 
others prepared the table, others, again, 
rolled the wet carpet off the floor and 
stowed it away in a corner. 

All this while poor Mrs. Burke kept 
straining her weak eyes at the com- 
panionway. At last she jumped up and 
shrieked out : 

‘Why doesn’t the captain come down ? 
He'll be frozen to death or washed over- 
board. Which of you'll go and tell him 
to come to me?’’ 

The boatswain instantly went. Hewas 
absent five minutes, then returned, fol- 
lowed by the cap- 
tain, who merely 
saying in a voice I 
should not have 
known but for see- 
ing him: ‘Get on 
with your supper, 
my lads, get on with 
yoursupper. ’Tisa 
bad job,’’ came to 
the stove and stood 
before it warming 
his hands. 

His wife began to 
reason with him in 
a crying, appealing 
voice for remaining 
on deck ; he looked at ee and shook his 
head. She saw something in his face 
that arrested her speech, and when I 
glanced at the poor man I was thankful 
she ceased to worry him. He stood on 
wide-straddled legs at the stove, with his 
hands behind him, and the snow drain- 
ing ina pool at each heel, watching the 
men eating and drinking. 

I never should have imagined any 
ocean interior could make such a picture 
as this. The wonder came into it out 
of the contrast betwixt the rough, coarse 
forecastle hands gathered around the 
table, with the sparkle of silver-plate in 
their fists, and the comparative elegance 
of the state-room in which they sat, with 
its few looking - glasses and other odds 
and ends of decoration; and always pre- 
sent was the overwhelming thought of 
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the vessel’s loneliness. I could not in- 
deed then figure her in her wretched 
state; but with imagination’s eye I saw 
the pale sweep of the decks glimmer- 
ing with snow, the deserted wheel; with 
each heave and fall I figuredthe climb and 
plunge of the desolate, mutilated craft 
upon the huge seas, black and roaring as 
thunder, with a hanging, steadfast faint- 
ness out upon the bow whenever the 
snow-squall slackened and gave a view 
of a mile of the flashing froth breaking 
in sullen glares between the iceberg and 
the ship. 

“ Hat hearty, lads,’’ said the captain, 
‘eat hearty. There’s nothing to be 
done with the ship till the dawn gives 
us asightof her. Five of yegone.. .” 
He gave a sort of gasp and stared a mo- 


ment or two at his wife, and then said 


to the boatswain : 
«« Wall, would she 
have righted, think 
you, if the masts 
had stood?”’ 

The boatswain 
swallowed the con- 
tents of his mouth, 
and said, emphati- 
cally: “No, sir. 
That second bust- 
down must ha’ done 
for her.” 

A growl of assent 
ran round the table. 

‘«(Well,’’ said the 
captain, ‘we all 
know what’s to be done. We’ve to stick 
her nor’rards, anyhow. Something may 
come along to give us a tow. Failing 
that, there’s enough of foremast stand- 
ing for a jury-rig. The machinery of the 
helm’s sound. We’ve to blow to the 
nor’rards, I say, edging that way for the 
crowded track.’’ 

The men said nothing. I seemed to 
find something ominous in their silence. 
At the same time it rejoiced me to observe 
that the captain talked collectedly, as 
though he had rallied his wits and had 
clear ideas and intentions. 

When the men had supped and cleared 
the table, they made as though to go. 
The captain told them to occupy the 
cabin for the night. They looked grate- 
ful at this, and then around them as 
though considering where they should 
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lie. Their awkward grins, queer sway- 
ing postures, backs curved, arms up and 
down, and fingers curled; their bearing, 
glances, and manners, which expressed 
but little reference to our lamentable and 
awful situation, gave me, I own, a sort 
of heart. They looked as though, but 
for the captain and us women, and the 
quarter-deck restraint of the cabin, they’d 
have gathered about the stove and roared 
out hearty songs, drowning the fury with- 
out with hurricane lungs of music, and 
spun yarns, and smoked their pipes with 
as much thoughtless gaiety as they car- 
ried to their diversions ashore. 

The captain begged me to go to my 
eabin, and turn in and lie warm. 

«Will you go to bed at all to-night?”’ 
his wife asked him. 

«« No,’’ he answered. 

“«T suppose you mean to do all the look- 
ing out yourself, and end in being found 
a frozen corpse, whilst Jack here is to sit 
by the stove ?’’ said she in a low voice, 
but audible to him and me, glancing 
round her at the men. 

He peered at her with a scowl and 
answered: “I’m nearly crazy. Say 
nothing if I’m not to go raving mad.”’ 

“May not I stop here?”’ said I. 

‘What, with these men, miss ?’’ 

“T like the company of sailors. The 
sight of these seamen keeps up my 
spirits.”’ 

‘My poor, dear Marie!’’ cried my 
nurse, putting the back of her hand 
against my cheek. 

“You can’t sit here. Your father 
would not thank us for throwing you 
into such company.”’ 

‘How can you talk so at such a 
time?’’ I exclaimed. «I dread to be 
alone in my cabin. Where is this ship 
being hurled to? If she should be flung 
against an iceberg ’’— 

“Tf that,” cried he abruptly and with 
temper, ‘‘then as lief be in your cabin as 
here, as here as on the deck.”’ 

Then softening his voice, he said some 
reassuring things: I forget them. I was 
crying, with my face averted that the men 
should not seeme. Mrs. Burke took my 
arm, and we entered my berth. She 
called to the steward to light the lamp, 
and named some refreshments, which he 
presently brought, but it was too bitterly 
cold to talk; nay, our voices here, right 
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aft as my berth was, were almost in- 
audible for the thunderous wash of the 
sea along the slant of the side, with a 
lift of it, when the toppling, helpless hull 
tumbled my cabin window to the foam 
that must again and again have soared 
high above the bulwark rails. 

I would not undress; but after I had 
drunk some wine I got into my bunk, 
where Mrs. Burke made a heap of me 
with bed-clothes and furs, then kissing 
me and promising to look in from time to 
time, she dimmed the lamp and went. 

I afterwards passed many terrible 
nights in this ship, but none worse than 
this, perhaps because it was the first of 
them. The noises of the sea and strain- 
ing fabric drowned all sounds in the 
state-cabin. I could not hear if the men 
talked, nor tell what they were doing. I 
terrified myself by imagining that they 
would get at the spirits and make them- 
selves drunk. Then there was always 
the haunting horror of ice near us. At 
any moment I might feel a rending shock 
of collision. I was sailor enough to 
know that if our ship was thrown against 
such a berg as we had sighted that day ; 
nay, even against a piece of ice of_her 
own bulk, she would be shivered into 
staves, and all before we could put up 
one prayer toGod. And often did I pray 
that night, and with plenty of fervor of 
tongue, I don’t doubt, but with little 
heart, I fear ; I was too frightened to real- 
ize the meaning of the words I used. 
Twice Mrs. Burke visited me and said all 
was tight; the sailors had been on deck 
to pump the ship out; the hull was dry 
and buoyant, and the gale abating. This 
news she gave me on her second visit. 
There was a vast deal of snow in the 
wind, and the blackness was so thick- 
ened by it there was no power in the 
rushing sea-flares to make a light for the 
eye beyond a pistol-shot ; but the cap- 
tain believed, she said, there was no ice 
nearer to us than the cathedral island we 
had seen that afternoon. 

Nature, however, was worn out at last, 
and I fell asleep, and when I awoke it 
was daylight, by which I guessed it was 
not much earlier than noon. I looked 
through the port-hole; a large, lead- 
colored, confused swell was running, but 
it was unwrinkled and frothless. The 
motions of the ship were extraordinarily 
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wild and agitated; she was flung into 
twenty postures in a minute. When I 
got out of my bunk I found it impossible 
to stand without holding on. The water 
in the wash-stand was a solid block of 
ice, but the cold did not seem so piercing, 
nor of an edge so saw-like as I had found 
it yesterday. I contrived to wrap myself 
up, and went out and saw Mrs. Burke 
sitting alone near the stove. She sprang 
to help me, and said that a few minutes 
earlier she had looked, and left on find- 
ing measleep. A pot of coffee was be- 
side the stove, and a breakfast of cold 
ham, tinned meat, and other things on 
the table. 

«« Where are the crew?’’ I asked. 

«On deck,’’ she answered, ‘‘ endeavor- 
ing to rig up a mast.”’ 

“« Ts the captain hopeful ?’’ 

«‘He means to stick to the ship,’’ she 
answered. ‘Some of the men talk as if 
there was nothing to be done with her, 
and they speak of going away in the 
long-boat.”’ 

«Ts the vessel utterly dismasted ?”’ 

«She is in a terrible plight. But make 
a good breakfast, dear. It is quiet weather 
in spite of this horrible rolling. The hull 
is sound, and we are sure to be fallen in 
with by some vessel that’ll help us.”’ 

As she spoke, Mr. Owen came out of 
his cabin. His face was the pale shadow 
of the countenance he had brought on 
board. He blinked his eyes, and they 
were bloodshot; his very hair secmed to 
have been toned by emotion into a sort 
of ashen color. He made a slight bow 
and sat down at the table without speak- 
ing. Evidently he had _ breakfasted. 
Also, no doubt, he had previously met 
Mrs. Burke. I judged by his behavior 
that the captain had talked to him; it 
was a mixture of sulkiness and dislike. 

He had been kind and attentive to ime 
on many occasions during the voyage, 
and full of fear and other crowding pas- 
sions as I myself was, I yet felt sorry for 
him. I bade him good morning, and 
asked him if he had been on deck. On 
this he rose, and clawing his way round 
the table, so as to get near to me, he 
said : 

- «J owe you an apology for my conduct 
last night. My indiscretion was not so 
much the result of cowardice as the state 
of my health. Much less than I took in 
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the hope of obtaining a little warmth and 
spirit must have overcome me. I trust I 
have your forgiveness.”’ 

“There is nothing to forgive, Mr. 
Owen, nor is this a time to talk of such 
things.”’ 

“The captain was scarcely manly in 
his language,’’ said he, turning to Mrs. 
Burke; ‘‘I am not an officer of the ship, 
nor one of his crew. I am practically a 
passenger, and claim the privileges of a 
passenger.’’ 

«Passengers are not allowed to take 
too much. All captains object to drink- 
ing in their ships, particularly in such 
dreadful times of excitement as last 
night,” said Mrs. Burke. 

llifted my finger to call attention to 
the cries of men and the tread of heavily- 
shod feet overhead. Mr. Owen returned 
to his seat at the table. Soon after this 
the skylight that was thick with frozen 
snow whitened as to a watery beam of 
sunshine, or to some transient glance of 
clearer day in the sky. LIasked Mrs. 
Burke to take me on deck. She seemed 
to shrink. I asked her if she had been: 
on deck. 

«« Yes,’’ she answered. 

«Then why may not I go?”’ 

‘« Feel how dangerously the hull rolls,”’ 
said she. ‘‘You might be thrown and 
break your neck.’’ ; 

But I saw that her real objection did 
not lie so much in that as in her fear 
of the effect of the scene of the wreck 
upon me. Thus reading her mind, I ex- 
claimed : 

««T will go alone; but why will you not 
come?’’? and went to my cabin for more 
wraps. 

She was ready before I was, and we 
clasped hands, and holding on carefully 
likewise, stopping always for that sud- 
den recovery of the deck, which would 
happen out of its slant with the rush of 
a cannon-ball slung by a line and let go 
at an angle, so ungovernable were the 
motions of the dismasted hull, we gained’ 
the companion-ladder and crawled to the 
head of the steps, where we stood in the 
companion itself with our heads above 
the hood. 

I shrieked on looking! Let my imagi- 
nations have been what they would, here 
was the reality! I could not credit my 
sight. All three masts were gone ; noth- 
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ing of the lower masts remained saving 
a height of two or three feet of jagged 
and splintered trunk-sheaves of barbed, 
milk-white wood on the main and quar- 
ter-deck, and about ten to fifteen feet of 
the foremast. On the right, or starboard 
side, lengths of the bulwarks were 
crushed flat. The decks were littered 
with gear, ropes’ ends were swimming 
overboard in the leaden swell like huge 
eels and sea-snakes making from the 
wreck. On one side, dangling between 
the irons, was the keel of a quarter-boat 
—all that remained of her; the opposite 
davits were empty. 

But what idea can such talk as this 
give you of that wonderful, dismal pic- 
ture of shipwreck, that spectacle of decks 
covered with snow, of rails like an ar- 
mory, with their bristling pendants of 
‘bayonet-blue icicles? The galley was 
partly wrecked ; the bowsprit stood soar- 
ing and sinking upon the leaping waters; 
but the jib-booms were gone. I did not 
know the hull. She looked shrunk to 
half her former size. The sky stooped to 
the sea with its burden of vapor, but a 
break right overhead hovered in a color 
of sulphur. No wind stirred. Never was 
there a deader stagnation in the atmos- 
phere under the height of the Line. Vet 
you were sensible of the presence of the 
spirit of this wild, desolate part of the 
world even in such pauses as this, when 
you watched the sullen motion of that 
troubled breast of deep, hurling its glassy 
folds in comminglings which ran in a 
silent war to the horizon. Far astern 
was a shape of white, a gleam in the 
sallow air there, like that of a sail; but 
my eye was now experienced, and since 
that dash of radiance was too big to be 
aship, it must needs be ice. I saw a 
collection of white tips on the starboard 
quarter when the swell threw us high, 
and some points or shafts, faint and blu- 
ish over the bows. Otherwise, the ocean 
line swept clear. 


xe 
THE JURY-MAST. 
All the remaining hands of the ship’s 
company were at work forward. A num- 


ber of spare booms were stowed on top 
of the galley, and had probably saved the 
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long-boat from being crushed when the 
masts fell. The sailors had rigged up a 
triangle of booms, with a tackle and 
blocks dangling, and even as Mrs. Burke 
and I stood in the companionway, they 
broke into song as they hoisted a huge 
spar that was to serveasa mast. Their 
hearty chorus was frequently interrupted 
by sharp, eager shouts from Captain 
Burke, or the boatswain, Wall. 

The break overhead thinned out yet 
and made more light. A strange, dim 
dye of sulphur went sifting down to 
the horizon, and the sea, in places, 
worked against it dark as bottle-glass. 
About two miles off some whales were 
blowing; their vast bulks showed in a 
black, wet gleam amid the swell; but 
even then, such was the blending of their 
curved forms with the confused running 
that, but for their fountains, the eye had 
missed them. 

We stood watching in the shelter of 
the companionway. The longer I looked, 
the stranger, the more forlorn, the more 
lamentable the scene showed, the more per- 
ilous and hopeless our situation seemed. 
What sort of cloths were they going to 
spread upon such a height of boom as 
they were chorusing at? I thought of 
the spacious concavities which had risen 
to the stars and to the blue heavens of 
our voyage, those symmetric breasts of 
lustrous canvas which, when trimmed, 
snatched an impulse for our clipper keel 
from the antagonism of the head wind it- 
self; I saw the ship robed in the beauty 
of her sails, lifting her star-saluting roy- 
als to the very path of the flying scud, with 
jibs and staysails yearning from bowsprit 
and jib-boom, toward some deeper ocean 
solitude past the horizon; and then I 
looked at the naked boom the men were 
hoisting at the triangle or shears ! 

“Oh, that cannot help us,’’ I cried, 
‘What does Captain Burke intend ?”’ 

“Even if it should fail as a mast,” 
Mrs. Burke answered, ‘it will be useful 
as a flag-post. Why, this hull lies so 
flat without spars, a ship might pass 
three or four miles off and not see us.”’ 

Here the captain looked around and 
spied our heads. With a note of his old 
cheerfulness, he called out : 

‘‘Many a good prize has been navi- 
gated out of an ocean battle-field under 
leaner sticks than that, and added to the 
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Royal Navy after tasseling Jack’s pocket- 
handkerchief with dollars.’’ 

This he seemed to say as much for the 
men as for me. He then approached and 
asked me how I did? and told me not 
to look too long at the wreck. 

«‘Keep up your heart, miss,’’ said he. 
«We'll have you out of this in good 
time. Mary, don’t let her stand here 
dwelling upon this scene. Why, it was 
a nightmare even to my seasoned eyes 
when it first came out of the dawn.”’ 

“Ts that mast meant to carry a sail?”’ 
said I. 

«« When we fix it and stay it, we’ll set 
something square upon it, certainly. 
There’ll be room for a bit of fore and aft 
canvas between the head of it and the 
bowsprit end. Then let the wind blow 
south with God’s blessing, or east or 
west will do, to edge us north. We need 
but steerage way; after which there'll 
be nothing to do but keep warm till all's 
well. Take her below, Mary. Look at 
her face. She'll wither here.’’ 

The hours of daylight were so few 
that the night was upon the rolling hull 
before the seamen had done more than 
tash the jury-mast to the stump, witha 
stay or two for support. And with the 
darkness of the night there came along 
a black Cape Horn snow-squall, like a 
dust-storm in its blinding power, with 
a thunder of wind in it, and so much 
more afterwards that by five o’clock as 
high a sea was running as that of the 
preceding day. 

The crew came into the cabin for shel- 
ter and cooked their own supper as _ be- 
fore. They ate and then went to the 
stove, and afterwards Captain Burke, 
and his wife, and myself sat down to 
some cold food and a cup of hot coffee. 
Mr. Owen came to the door of his berth, 
but seeing the captain at table, at once 
retired, closing the door upon himself. 
The captain took no notice. His good 
spirits were gone again. He drank some 
coffee, but scarcely tasted food. His pos- 
ture was one of gloomy despondency as 
he sat at table, and he rarely lifted his 
eyes save to dart a glance now and again 
at the sailors, which put it into my head 
- to think that more worked as causes for 
his dejection than the new fierce gale and 
our awful situation. His wife often fur- 
tively looked toward him, but never ven- 
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tured to address him, no, not even to ask 
him if he would eat. 

Well, just such another evening and 
night as had passed happened with us 
now. From time to time, one or another 
would go on deck and come below and 
report the night a flying blackness. On 
the boatswain returning from one of 
these errands of observation, the captain 
said : 

‘Does it clear at all?”’ 

«Still as thick as muck, sir.’’ 

« Any smell of ice about ?”’ 

<CNo, sir.”’ 

I wondered to hear them talk of ae 
ing ice in a snow-storm as thick as froth, 
and said to the captain : 

‘Ts ice to be smelt ?”’ 

He looked at me as though he had no 
mind to answer, to be even civil; then 
said, sharply: « Yes.” 

My poor old nurse bristled like an 
angry hen at his behavior, though she 
was still afraid of the mood upon him ; 
yet, being determined that I should get 
all the comfort possible out of any infor- 
mation the men could give, she turned 
upou the boatswain, whose bulky, oil- 
skinned figure swung on frock-shaped 
leggings beside the stove, and said: 

-« Did you ever smell ice, Mr. Wall?”’ 

He looked doubtfully at the captain, 
and answered awkwardly: «Yes, mum, 
scores of times.’ 

The captain rose and- went on deck. 
At the same moment Mr. Owen came out 
of his berth. It might have been that 
through some crevice in the cabin bulk- 
head he was able to observe the captain’s 
movements. 

«What sort of smell has ice?” I 
asked, for I could think of nothing but 
icebergs, the helplessness of our hull, of 
our being swung by these giant seas 
against a berg, and I wanted to hear 
how sailors tell that ice is near without 
seeing it. 

‘‘Tt’s the extra coldness that makes the 
smell. ’Tain’t no smell in the or’nary 
meaning,’’ said the boatswain after a 
pause. ‘The first time I ever learnt that 
aman could smell ice in a breeze full of 
frost and snow was in my first voyage in 
these parts. We was running off the 
Horn—not so low as this here—in a 
smother o’ flakes ; nothen visible of the 
ship from the wheel but her mainmast, 
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I and another was steering the ship; the 
mate comes rushing aft and sings out to 
the captain, who was walking abreast of 
the wheel: ‘I smellice, sir!’ They both 
took a sniff, and I could see by their way 
of sniffing they both smelt it plain. They 
looked into the driving smother to star- 
board, and then to port, and then, all on 
a sudden, the man on the fo’c’sle cries 
out: ‘Iceright ahead!’ ‘Hard a port!’ 
sings out the capt’n, and out it jumped, 
big as a church, right on the bow. Smelt 
it myself then.”’ 

A loud growl of laughter ran amongst 
the men, and several looked as though 
they too had yarns to spin. 

I scarcely slept that night. The cold 
was terrible, and there were the noises of 
the sea and the gale, and the heart-mad- 
dening rolling and plunging. Yet, won- 
derful to relate, next morning, exactly as 
on the day before, a dead calm was in the 
air, and the swollen hills of swell ran in 
liquid lead in a confused shouldering. I 
went on deck with Mrs. Burke at about 
twelve and watched the men completing 
the captain’s toy-like affair of jury-mast. 
They had set a jib upon the bowsprit, and 
were now bending a sail to a yard which 
was to be hoisted to the head of the jury- 
imast. The lean stick was so abundantly 
stayed that it looked like the inside of an 
umbrella. The rolls of the hull were 
dangerous and very fierce ; it was impos- 
sible to walk the deck. This morning 
they had got a fire in the galley, which 
had been roughly repaired. The brown 
smoke floated straight up out of the 
swaying chimney, and trifling as that 
detail of color and life was, yet, some- 
how, it brought back to the poor old hull 
something of her old spirit and look. No 
farm-yard sounds came from forward ; no 
grunt from the long-boat; no cackle nor 
crow from the hen-coop; all the live 
stock had been frozen or drowned during 
the first night of the gale, when the masts 
went. 

I saw those glancings of ice on the 
horizon which I had taken notice of yes- 
terday; they hung in the same quarters 
and flamed at the same distance against 
the dark sky with a fairy, star-like 
brightness. I turned my eyes in every 
direction for a sail. 

‘Don’t ships ever come this way ?”’ I 
asked. 
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«Oh, answered Mrs. 
Burke. 

« What sort of ships ?”’ 

«« Whalers chiefly, Edward says.”’ 

‘«« Suppose one should come ; what will 
Captain Burke do?”’ 

«« Ask her to tow us.’”’ 

“If the master declines? This is a 
big, helpless vessel for another ship to 
tow in such seas as run here. And what 
would a ship do with us in tow should 
we meet with such weather as blew last 
night or the night before?”’ 

She made no answer. 

«Surely, Captain Burke will transfer 
us all?” 

‘« He’ll not leave this vessel,’’ she said. 
“Tt is not only that he has himself an 
uninsured venture in her, his obtaining 
further employment might depend upon 
his carrying the Lady Emma into safety. 
And, if it can be done, it ought to,’’ she 
added, with a flat, peering, anxious look 
around the sea. 

Presently all was ready with the sail. 
The seamen raised a song, and to a 
steady shearing noise of ropes in sheaves 
with a frequent chorus that swept like a 
shout of hope into the bitter, motionless 
atmosphere, the yard slowly ascended the 
jury-mast. It was like a huge lug-sail in 
form and fittings. Tauten it as they would, 
the breast hollowed and rounded with such 
blows as of a cudgel, and such claps as 
of musketry, that the boom sprang and 
buckled like a willow in a breeze; the sail 
was therefore lowered until wind came to 
steady it. 

It put a weariness as of rheumatism 
into the body to stand long, and when we 
saw the sail lowered, we went below. 

Mr. Owen was sitting beside the stove ; 
he rose on our descending, and went on 
deck to look round, then, after a brief halt 
in the shelter of the companionway, re- 
turned and sat him down at the table with 
the fingers of his right hand buried in his 
right bush of hair, his whole bearing ab- 
jectly disconsolate. Presently, looking 
at Mrs. Burke, he exclaimed : 

‘‘Is that single pole on the forecastle 
all the mast the captain means to navi- 
gate this ship with?” 

“IT donot know. My husband will be 
glad to tell you, I am sure,’’ answered 
Mrs. Burke. 


He gave a ghastly, sarcastic smile, 


yes, many,”’ 
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that instantly vanished in his former ex- 
pression of sullen, resentful grief and 
dismay, showing as a man might who 
is under a sudden tragic surprise which 
enrages him also. He looked down, 
shaking his head softly and drumming, 
then started as if he would walk, but the 
jerk and tumble of the deck was too 
strong. I began to fear for the poor 
man’s mind. 

Mrs. Burke told me the men would get 
dinner in the forecastle that day,—there 
or in the galley. They did not come to 
the cabin. The only man of them who 
arrived was the steward. He clothed the 
table and made us a tolerable show of 
dinner. I beg to recall to your memory 
the many delicacies my father had laid 
in for me. 

It was about half-past one, I think, 
and about the time when the steward was 
done with the table, when the companion 
doors were opened and the captain came 
below. The lamp burned brightly; in- 
deed, it made most of the light we had. 
The skylight was perhaps half a foot 
thick with frozen snow; the companion 
doors were kept closed to exclude the 
cold; and little light came through the 
cabin windows, which the hull dipped 
with pendulum-like monotony into the 
thunder-shadow of the swollen brine. 
Yet by the lamplight we saw very clear- 
ly, and I observed that the captain’s face 
was lighted up with some life and hope. 
I thought a sail was in sight and started, 
expecting to hear him say so. 

« There’s some luck for us in this 
devils own ocean after all,’’ said he, 
swinging his figure toward us, eagerly 
watched by Mr. Owen, who was on his 
feet leaning upon the table and star- 
ing, with head moving as the captain 
moved. 

«« What is it?’’ cried his wife, hyster- 
ically. 

«“Why,’’ said he, ‘there’s a breeze 
sprung up out of the south’ard; I’ve 
been watching the ship; there’s drag 
enough in the rag we’ve got upon her to 
give her way. And so, Miss Otway, be 
easy, now that we’re heading for the sun 
afresh, with a man at the wheel anda 
little scope of wake astern of us.”’ 

« Anything better than lying like a 
iog,”’ cried Mrs. Burke, with a short 
swallow in her speech. ‘‘I had hoped 
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from your face there was a ship in 
sight.’’ 

« And so did I,’’ I exclaimed. 

Mr. Owen sat down suddenly and again 
buried his hand in his hair. 

«But this is as good as a ship being in 
sight,’ cried the captain, irritable on a 
sudden. «I want to blow north where 
ships are to be fallen in with, and we’re 
something to see now, with a thirty-foot 
hoist of canvas on top of ten-foot of free 
board; whereas, before—but let’s get 
something to eat.” 

We seated ourselves. Mr. Owen took 
a corner chair, and spoke not a word for 
some time, till at last, on the captain 
saying that if he fell in with a vessei he 
would offer handsome sums for a tow, the 
doctor said abruptly: 

‘¢To where?”’ 

The captain eyed him with an un- 
feeling pause of contempt, and then 
answered : 

«That would not rest with you, sir.’’ 

“J must request you to transfer me, if 
we fall in with a ship,”’ said Mr. Owen. 

«“‘T shall be happy,” said the captain, 
nervous and convulsive with temper, ‘at 
least, you’ve got to remember the object 
you’re here for.’’ He looked at me. 
«« Miss Otway is not likely to accompany 
you, and you’ll be no gentleman if you 
desert her.’’ 

“Miss Otway will accompany me if 
you give her an opportunity of leaving 
this wreck,’’ said Mr. Owen. 

«This is no wreck, sir,’’ said the cap- 
tain, in a low, level voice of menace, 
stooping his head and looking at the 
doctor under crooked eyebrows. 

Mr. Owen muttered that he intended 
to save his life if he could, and Miss Ot- 
way’s, too, if he was allowed,—the rest 
he mumbled. After ceasing to articulate, 
his lips moved ; then, with a sudden, im- 
passioned motion of despair and horror, 
he sprang from his chair and disappeared 
in his berth, having barely taken three 
bites. 

«I fear his intellects have become dis- 
ordered,’ said Mrs. Burke. 

«He’d like to drive me out of the 
ship. The lily-liver would have me 
abandon a craft that’s as stanch as the 
newest line-of-battle ship afloat. What 
would it signify to Azm that I left a couple 
of thousand pounds of my hard-earned 
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savings to go to the bottom here, so long 
as his dingy skinful of bones and bobs 
of curls were safely landed?”’ exclaimed 
the captain in a low- pitched deliberate 
speech, that trembled, nevertheless, with 
emotion and temper. 

His wife gave me a look as though she 
would entreat me not totalk to him. Now 
and again he lifted up his eyes toa tell- 
tale compass that hung exactly over his 
chair ; almost as regular as the beat of a 
clock was the plunge of the ship from 
right to left, from left to right—the blind- 
ing green souse of one side and then the 
other of the cabin port-holes, and a loud, 
yearning thunder of water washing past. 

After a little the captain went to his 
cabin. I said I would like to see the ship 
under sail, and when we had clothed our- 
selves for the deck Mrs. Burke and I went 
to the companion steps. 

A seaman clad in oilskins and swathed 
about the neck till he showed nothing of 
his face but a pair of eyes, stood at the 
wheel. Some delicate stars and darts of 
snow were falling, but they did not cloud 
the view. The square of white canvas 
was stretched by a fresh following breeze 
of a bitter coldness, beyond frost itself; 
the sea was feathering upon the swell, 
and a number of gray and white petrels 
skimimed the flashes as they molded 
their flight to the wind-furrowed rounds. 
The white sail looked like a wild and 
sickly light when the hull swung it 
athwart the soot over the horizon, but 
there could be no doubt that the vessel 
was in motion. We durst not leave the 
holding place of the companion-hood to 
look over the taffrail or side, but you saw 
she had steerage way by the manner in 
which the fellow twirled the wheel. 

A group of seamen with their hands 
deep buried, some of them sea-booted, 
fishermen-like, to their knees, trudged 
the white-frozen deck opposite the galley. 
It was wonderful to see them keep their 
feet; the rumbling hum of their strong 
lungs stole aft against the wind; they 
swayed in earnest talk, and minded us 
not when they faced our way, again and 
again staring round at the sea, as though 
for a sail. 

Now, we had not been looking about 
us above five minutes when, happening 
to glance aft past the helmsman, I saw 
the ocean not above half a mile distant 
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white as milk : the forestretch of it was 
about two miles long; how wide it went 
back I could not say, nor could I guess 
what it was; there was no snow nor any 
particular blackness of cloud over it, nor 
uncommon wildness of flight in the vapor 
overhanging us. Before I could call Mrs. 
Burke’s attention to the wonder, the sea- 
man at the helm turned and spied it and 
instantly roared out in a voice that swept 
past the ear like the wind of something 
heavy swiftly flying. 

«“Why,’’ cried Mrs. Burke— but the 
rest of the sentence was clipped sheer off 
her lips in a yell of squall, a very hurri- 
cane blast ; the air was dark with spray, 
in the midst of which I just caught sight 
of the jury-mast and sail disappearing— 
not abruptly, but in a dissolving way : as 
a snowflake dies on water. The whole 
thing went in the shriek of the blast, with 
a single report and a snow-storm of flying 
tatters ; the next instant Mrs. Burke was 
dragging me down the companion steps 
and we both got into the cabin dazed, 
frozen to the marrow, as much confound- 
ed and terrified by that sudden, meteoric 
shock and blast of wind, with its burthen 
of white brine and its noise of fierce yells 
and whistlings, as though we had scarcely 
escaped with our lives. 

The captain heard or guessed what had 
happened ; he rushed from his berth on 
to the deck, but the squall pinned him in 
the companionway for a minute, and he 
stood struggling, as though some man 
had taken him by the throat. In five 
minutes, however, the furious outburst 
was spent or had flown ahead; I could 
tell that by glancing at the cabin windows 
whenever they lifted clear. The steward 
came below to trim the lamp. Mrs. 
Burke asked him what was doing on 
deck. Heanswered, ‘nothing,’ and told 
us what we knew, that the jury-mast and 
sails had blown over the bows. 

It was now to be felt by the distressful, 
horrid, jerky motion, that the hull had 
taken up her old situation in the trough. 

‘«« What has happened? ”’ said Mr. Owen, 
coming out of his berth. 

Mrs. Burke told him. He groaned and 
sat down close beside the stove, folding 
his arms tightly, and said: 

‘‘What is to become of us? This is 
distracting. I am prepared to meet my 
Maker, but it is the suspense—it is the 
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suspense—it is the having to wait for 
death that crazes.” 

“IT am surprised at you,’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Burke, drawing herself up. ‘ How, 
as a man, can you talk so before this 
young lady? As for me, I don’t mind 
what you say : Iam the wife of a sailor, 
and it’s not in you to improve my spirits 
or make me despair. But you have no 
right to forget yourself, as a man, before 
Miss Otway.”’ 

He slapped his knee violently, crying 
out, «Poor as I am, I would give five 
hundred pounds had I never heard of 
your husband or his ship.” 

She looked at him with her flat eyes 
and curled her lip, then gave me an ex- 
pressive glance when he arose and be- 
gan to move about the cabin, holding 
on and looking at the windows to left 
and right as they soared blind with the 
foam dazzle. 

It was dark as midnight on deck before 
the captain came below, and yet it may not 
have been three o’clock. He approached 
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the fire and stood before it, his wife and 
myself sitting on either hand of him. 
He seemed to steadfastly regard Mr. 
Owen, who was ona locker at the after 
end of the cabin, but did not offer to 
speak. Presently his wife said : 

«Are the mast and sail lost for good, 
Edward ?”’ 

a3 Ay.’”: 

«What was the whiteness that swept 
them away ?”’ 

‘‘ What but a squall? This is a great 
ocean, and mark our luck: there were 
thousands of miles of water for that squall 
to sweep over on either hand of us, but 
Old Stormy bestrode it, and, scenting us, 
made for the hull.” 

«There are other booms to rig up a 
mast with.”’ 

«So there are,’’ he answered, speaking 
quietly, with his eyes fixed upon the form 
of the doctor, as though he addressed 
him. ‘There are other spars, but there’s 


not another crew to do the work.”’ 
His wife gave a start at this and looked 
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up at him with a passion of anxiety, put- 
ting her hand upon his arm. 

«The men have as good as told me,”’ 
said he, « through the bo’sun, that there’s 
nothing to be done with jury-masts. 
‘They’re willing to try their hands to- 
iorrow on another—to oblige me—but 
they’d rather get my permission to pre- 
pare the long-boat for leaving the ship, 
so as to give chase to a sail if one 
should show too far off to speak us; 
failing that, then to take advantage of a 
smooth in the weather and to make for 
the northward—in an open boat—in this 
sea—the idiots !”’ 

«« But something must be done,’’ shout- 
ed Mr. Owen, from his corner. ‘‘The 
ship will go to pieces if she’s to be left to 
knock about.”’ 

Captain Burke took no more notice than 
had the doctor’s voice been the creaking 
of a bulkhead. 

It was quieter on that than on the pre- 
ceding night. The wind, we learnt, was 
a scanty breeze out of the south; here 
and there the vapor had thinned and a 
pale star shivered in the openings; our 
drift that day had lifted some northward 
point of ice and the dim faintness of it 
was visible on the port beam, as the help- 
less hull lay ; that was all the ice to be 
seen, and it was far enough off to keep 
us easy. A large, black swell was flow- 
ing north and south, but the folds were 
wide and regular and the motion of the 
hull was almost easy upon it. These mat- 
ters, about that terrible scene of night 
outside, I got from the captain and the 
steward. 

The sailors remained forward. I under- 
stood they managed very well, now they 
could keep the galley fire going. Once 
during this evening I asked Captain 
Burke, when he came below for a glass of 
hot grog and biscuit, why he did not burn 
a signal-fire ? 

“ Andrisk getting the hull in a blaze?” 
said he, «with the chance of there be- 
ing nothing within five hundred miles of 
Sane 

“It might bring help, Edward,’ said 
his wife. 

He flung from us in a passion. It was 
a bad sign with him now, that the merest 
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nothings, such as my question, put him 
into a rage. He swallowed his glass of 
grog and returned on deck, and when half- 
way up the companion-ladder he paused 
to shout back : ««No use in making a flare 
unless there’s something to signal to,”’ 
and then stepped into the blackness 
outside. 

It was fine weather next day—fine for 
that part of the world, I mean ; glimpses 
of watery blue, betwixt curtains of ashy 
yellow and brown vapor, some slanting 
pencils of dull sulphur in the north, 
striking the line of the horizon out 
of a long, ragged edge of cloud. The 
wind was west, fresh enough to whip 
plumes of spray out of the running 
wrinkles ; there was the head of an ice- 
berg away north to the right of the weak 
shower of sunshine. This was all to be 
seen—saving always the hull, with her 
decks of frozen snow, and her cat-heads 
barbed with ice, and her lines of rails 
bristling with daggers and small arms of 
frozen dew and brine—when I looked 
through the companion hatch after leay- 
ing my cabin. 

Whilst Mrs. Burke, Mr. Owen, and my- 
self breakfasted, we heard the people on 
deck busy with another jury-mast. The 
captain’s voice rang out again in loud, 
eager shouts. Mrs. Burke sent the stew- 
ard up to beg her husband come below 
and breakfast whilst the coffee was hot. 
He sent answer that he could not leave; 
but even whilst the steward was deliver- 
ing the captain’s reply, a long, strange 
hallo was delivered by one of the men ; 
the sounds of bustle ceased ; in a minute 
or two we heardarush of feet ; Mr. Owen 
jumped from his chair and ran up the 
ladder, whence, after he had paused to 
stare round, he shouted down in a voice 
of ecstasy : c 

«A sail, Mrs. Burke. There’s a ship 
in sight, Miss Otway !”’ 

I screamed with a sudden impulse of. 
delight ; I could no more have arrested 
that cry than have stopped the hull from 
rolling ; then, swiftly as my legs would 
carry me and my arms would work, 
I gained my berth and attired myself 
for the deck and rushed up, reckless of 
foothold. 


(To be continued.) 
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S a commissioned surgeon of our 
army, for a period extending from 

1877 to 1889, the writer was almost con- 
stantly thrown among a number of In- 


dian tribes, and it was 
through such exception- 
ally good opportunities 
that he was permitted to 
study the Sioux, the 
Arapahoes, the Zufiians, 
the Apaches, the Nava- 
jos, and others. Much of 
their early history was 
obtained from the works 
of those who had paid 
especial attention to it. 


He investigated their in- » 
dustries, their arts, their 


comparative craniology, 
their customs, and their 
welfare. Anong the most 
interesting of such re- 
searches was the conmipari- 
son of their ideas and 
opinions upon topics of 


common observance 


throughout all mankind, 
and, chief among these, 
their various estimates of 
beauty. When one looks 
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into this question it will almost invari- 
ably be found that the lower the race in 
the scale of civilization the more fixed 
and restricted are their ideas in this re- 


spect ; that is, while the 
lower races can see beau- 
ty in the features of cer- 
tain of their own tribe, 
they fail to recognize any 
beauty in the members of 
other tribes, which is not 
the case, in a majority, 
at least, of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean races. Perhaps 
one of the best proofs of 
this is the fact of mar- 
riage between those of 
different races and na- 
tionalities. And asa 
wise philosopher and ob- 
server has said: «In civ- 
ilized life man is largely, 
but by no means exclu- 
sively, influenced in the 
choice of his wife by ex- 
ternal appearances.”’ 
Mr. Darwin has said, 
quoting Mr. Winwood 
Reade’s observations up- 
on the native Africans, 
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that these ‘negroes do not like the color 
of our skin; they look on blue eyes with 
aversion, and they think our noses too 
long and our lips too thin.’’ He does 
not think it probable that negroes would 
prefer the most beautiful of European 
women, on the mere grounds of physical 
admiration, to a good-looking negress. 
And again, «A man of Cochin-China 
spoke with contempt of the wife of the 
English ambassador, because she had 
white teeth like «a dog, and a rosy color 
like that of potato-flowers.’”’ 

«The Chinese dislike our white skin, 
and the North Americans admire ‘a 
tawny hide.’ In South America the 
Yuracaras, who inhabit the wooded, damp 
slopes of the eastern Cordilleras, are re- 
markably pale-colored, as their name in 
their own language implies ; nevertheless, 
they consider European women as infe- 

ns rior to their own.’’ 
nN . Who but a Hot- 
tentot man, 
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can admire one of the extraordinary stea- 
topygous women? Yet the men of that 
race can see beauty in no other form, and 
the idea of a woman lacking any de- 
velopment in the gluteal region is, to 
them, absolutely loathsome. In general 
terms it may be stated, then, confining 
ourselves to the ideas of the men, that it 
will be found in some races that a woman 
with a black skin, black eyes, a broad 
face, and flattened nose, and a head of 
coarse, kinky hair, is admired; others 
see beauty in a thick-set figure, a lighter 
skin, and an enormous development of 
fat over the gluteals. Some admire a 
lithe form, others a ponderous one ; while 
every variety of taste exists in reference 
to the color of the skin, the set of the 
eyes, and the form of every individual 
feature of the face. Nor do such other 
structures as the ears, the neck, and the 
shoulders escape consideration — for all 
these contribute to the formation of 
standards of beauty. 

Closely associated with this phase of 
our subject is the practice of orna- 
menting the person, indulged in the 
world over by man as well as by 
woman, and, we may add, the vari- 
ous kinds of adornment practised 
by the women of all races is every- 
where due to the desire to make 
themselves attractive to the oppo- 
site sex. Among the higher races 
this object is, of course, in large 
measure subordinate to others ; but 
this is by no means true of sav- 
ages low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, who, in order to enhance their 
beauty, resort principally to mod- 
erate exaggerations of personal 
charms already possessed; to tat- 
tooing and coloring the face and 
other parts of the body ; to the use 
of trinkets, jewelry, and peculiari- 
ties of dress ; to extravagant modes 
of wearing the hair, or its entire 
elimination from the body, and, 
finally, to the production of physi- 
cal deformities, often coupled with 
the wearing of some mechanical 
contrivances. My own observations 
have been concerned with the A fri- 
cans, the Chinese, and the Japanese, 
while to many tribes of our North 
American Indians I have devoted 
no little attention. 


Interesting and important as is, 
such a study of our northern In- 
dian tribes, it can hardly be com- 
pared with that of those races of 
Indians found south of the 37th 
parallel and west of the Rocky : 
mountains. Here we meet with °- 
the Navajos, the Apaches, the Mo- « 
javes, as representative field In- 
dians, and the Zufiians, the Lagu- 
nas, the Moquis, and various other . 
remnants of nations, as the most 
interesting examples of the seden- 
tary or pueblo tribes. In some par- 
ticulars they have been slightly in- 
fluenced by the steady advance of 
civilization; but this applies more 
especially to the opportunities thus 
offered for adornment in the matter 
of dress and trinkets. Let us select 
as our first example a woman con- 
sidered among the Navajos to bea 
type of beautv. I have chosen An- 
serino, the wife of Pedro, the iron- 
smith, who, by the way, is deemed 
a handsome man by those people. 
Both these Indians the writer knew 
personally. 

All the cuts we offer here in illus- 
tration are faithful copies of photos 
graphs which the author was so 
fortunate as to obtain during his 
travels in New Mexico. It will be 
observed in the one given of Anser- 
ino, that she is of medium height, 
of a good figure, and well developed. 

As among most Indian women, her hands 
and wrists are very large, as are also her 
feet, which cannot, however, be seen in the 
illustration. She shows no tattoo marks 
or mutilations anywhere upon her face or 
body, though all the hair has been re- 
moved from the body except that which 
grows so abundantly upon the head and 
brows. This latter is black, rather long, 
and frequently dressed. It is worn part- 
ed for a short distance in the middle in 
front, drawn off the face, and braided up 
and tied behind. She wears no orna- 
ments in her hair beyond the wrappings 
of her braid. Her skin is smooth and of 
a tawny, chocolate color, and her head 
well poised upon her rounded shoulders. 
The face is oval, with the forehead of 
' medium height and rather broad ; the jet 
black eyes are well-set, and she has a 
fine aquiline nose, the latter not exhibit- 
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ing much spread to the nostrils. A 
rounded chin, and her weakest feature, 
the mouth, finish her face. 

Were it not for the slight cynical ex- 
pression this face wears when its fea- 
tures are at rest, there is much in it we 
could see to admire, for it is thoroughly 
expressive of the Indian mother, and its 
various parts are by no means homely. 
Anserino is a much better looking wom- 
an when engaged in an animated con- 
versation. It will be seen that she is 
very fond of ornamental trinkets, and a 
massive chain of beads is hung about 
her neck, while large silver ornaments 
and beads are attached to the loopings at 
her shoulder, and to her waist-sash. 
Often these beads are of native tur- 
quoise, purchased from the Zufiians, or 
obtained in exchange for Navajo blan- 


kets from the same tribe. ; 
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Now Anserino belongs to a race whose 
women work as hard as the men; they live 
much out of doors, and in a climate where 
summers are hot, although a few months 
of severe, cold weather occur in winter. 
At night they sleep in one of their conical 
‘‘hogans,’’ or lodges, which, as arule, are 
badly ventilated and do not form one of 
the most favorable factors in the produc- 
tion of a race of beautiful women. The 
Nayajos are the best of all the blanket 
weavers among our indigenous tribes, and 
some of the men work in silver and iron. 
The ornaments worn by Anserino are of 
Navajo manufacture. They also have 
their peculiar form of government: their 
priesthood and religious rites; their songs 
and their simple arts, and in many in- 
stances they are rich in herds of sheep. 
Both this civilization and tribe are old, 
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very old, and it is interesting 
to observe the types it has 
produced. 

A very different and far more 
attractive style of beauty is 
seen in one of the daughters 
of the Laguna pueblo. Tzashi- 
ma is an Indian beauty in 
every sense of the word. She 
has a fine, rather tall figure, 
and her carriage is good; as 
with all Indians, however, al- 
most without exception, her 
feet and hands are large. Her 
hair is as black and as glossy 
as a raven’s wing, and at the 
dances she wears it in a rich, 
unbridled downfall as far as the 
waist behind, while in front it 
is cut off at the sides, so as to 
be on the level of the neck ; it 
is parted in the middle in front, 
as seen in the illustration. The 
forehead is rather contracted, 
but not too low, and surmounts 
a face smooth and oval to a 
fault. Her brows are very 
broad, and support fine eye- 
brows of a jetty blackness. A 
very slight obliquity, far less 
than we see in the Mongolian, 
characterizes her eyelids, and 
these shield a gorgeous pair of 
Indian eyes that, Tzashima 
very well knows, are the rivals 
of her hair in their inky tints. 
For an Indian, her nose is ex- 
quisite in its proportions, and might stand 
almost for a perfect model of this defining 
feature of the face. Her lips are finely 
arched, though the mouth is rather large, 
while the elegantly rounded chin, moder- 
ately prominent in its contour, fades gently 
away at the lower sides of the face. The 
high cheek-bones scarcely mar the just 
balancing of the features of the face of this 
pueblan beauty. In tint, her skin is of a 
pale mahogany, much lighter than that of 
the Navajo women already described. Her 
jacket and sash become her well, as does 
the barbaric silver necklace and mass of 
beads she wears about her neck. Heavy 
silver bracelets surround her wrists, and 
nearly every finger has its one or more 
great silver rings. The civilization that 
has produced this woman is quite differ- 
ent from that of the Navajos. 
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Pueblo Indians possess much in com- 
mon ; they are sedentary types, and their 
history extends far, far back into time. 
In Arizona and New Mexico, in our day, 
they live in houses of rubble and sand- 
stone, laid in mud and piled one upon 
another, with narrow streets among them. 
These remnants of a departing nation are 
in some instances found huddled together 
upon some plain, near a river’s bank, as 
in the case of Zufii and others ; or, they 
may cap some rocky crag, a young rug- 
ged mountain, with precipitous sides, as 
in the case of Wolapi. Much in the 
crude philosophy, the mythology, and 
opinions of these people is wise and 
beautiful, and much also is low and de- 
basing. These several pueblan groups 
have their peculiar governments, and 
they, too, as a people, coniprise agricul- 
turists, warriors, workers in silver and 
iron, manufacturers of clay pottery, 
weavers of blankets, and followers of 
the simpler industrial arts. 

Many of their religious rites have de- 
scended through generations from a quite 
remote age of paganism. Some of their 
ideas are strongly poetic, as are also 
many of their songs. 

The women in one of these pueblos 
grow up in the traditions of their people ; 
are dealt with on a basis of crude justice 
by the men; marry and rear their chil- 
dren, and are the workers in the house- 
hold; have little or nothing to do with 
the government of the tribe, but engage 
in some of the dances. They are the 
adepts at blanket weaving and the manu- 
facture of pottery. 

Passing from Laguna to Zufli, a pueblo 
that the writer has personally visited 
and studied, the type of women seems 
to change very materially, for it is diffi- 
cult there to find a woman that can lay 
any claim to beauty. 

The portrait of the daughter of Pali- 
wahtiwa, the Governor of Zufii several 
years ago, is an example. This girl is 
just approaching womanhood, and is a 
very good type of what a Zufiian would 
consider to be a young belle. She has 
a good figure and a very much dark- 
er skin than Tzashiina, of Laguna. Her 
heavy head of hair is, as usual, jet black, 
and she parts it upon the left side, cut- 
ting it off laterally on a level with the 
lips. It almost gives the upper part of 
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the face the appearance of being set in a 
massive frame, thus adding materially to 
the stolid cast of her countenance. ‘The 
deep, black eyes, entirely devoid of any 
obliquity, are wide apart, and their lids 
are inclined to be thick and heavy. They 
are surrounded by broad eyebrows hav- 
ing the same glossy shades as her hair. 
Sub-oval in outline, this girl’s face is 
completed by moderately high cheek- 
bones, a nose lacking in fine chiseling, 
and a mouth devoid of very much charac- 
ter. She wears but little jewelry, such 
ornament being confined to a chain of 
large, silver beads, bearing the usual 
double crescent below, and worn about 
her neck ; on the last three fingers of her 
left hand are some heavy silver rings. A 
blanket skirt coming down to the knees, 
and girded at the waist by a sash, witha 
blanket thrown over her shoulders, con- 
stitutes her principal attire. A pair of 
plain moccasins cover her feet, and a 
buckskin bandage is wrapped in spiral 
turns about either leg below the knee. 
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After the birth of their first child, 
Zufiian women seem to part forever with 
all the beauty they ever possessed, and in 
old age they become very ugly and ex- 
ceedingly masculine in their features. 
They still continue at that age to wear 
their hair as in their girlhood, and even 
their costume is quite similar, as may be 
seen in the portrait of a Zufiian woman 
who has passed the sixties. I have 
never met this Indian, but I believe I am 
correct in stating that she is the wife of 
the governor and mother of the Zufiian 
girl whose description has just been given. 

Rich as is the field offered by the pueblo 
of Zufii to the ethnologist, the group of 
Moquian pueblos are, in many particu- 
lars, even more interesting. Their sys- 
tem of agriculture and all their habits 
are most remarkable. Moreover, their 
strange history, as a nation, reaches far 
back into time, and although largely tra- 
ditional, adds to the zest of investigation. 
The very country they inhabit, Arizona, 
is filled with romance for the student, 
and overflows with material for the 
archeeologist. 

The savage beauty of one of the young 
maidens of these strange people is shown 
in the figure—for beautiful she is in the 
eyes of the young warriors of her tribe. 

Prior to marriage, the hair is done up 
in the most extraordinary manner ; it is 
parted in the middle, combed out at the 
sides, and then wound over slender twigs, 
carefully wrapped with woolen yarn, into 
two great whorls, one 
standing out upon either 
side of the head immedi- 
ately above the ears. In 
front of this a lock hangs 
dowr over the temple and 
side of the face. This lat- 
ter is a true ova!, and its 
various features combine 
to make it bright and in- 
telligent.. The brows are 
arched, the nose well 
shapen, the cheek-bones 
by no means prominent ; 
and, indeed, upon the 
whole, the face may be 
said to be quite a pretty 
one. They do not wear 
nearly so much jewelry 
as do the Navajos, while 
in most respects: their 
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costume agrees with the Zufii girls ; but 
our Moqui maiden is more prone to go 
about barefooted, and often neglects to. 
wear the leggings of buckskin, so char- 
acteristic of Navajos and Zufiians alike. 
The Moqui girls marry young, often at 
ten years of age, and have much to say 
in determining their own future. They 
make dutiful wives, and fond, affectionate 
mothers. 

Passing on through Arizona to the 
southward and westward, from the Pueb- 
los to the Moquis, we meet first with that 
fierce and brave race of field Indians, the 
Apaches, and afterward, as we near the 
California line, the Apache-Yumas and 
the Apache-Mojaves. 

For brevity’s sake, I shall designate 
these three groups of Indians simply as. 
the Apaches, the Mojaves, and the Yu- 
mas. It will be remembered that several 
years ago we reduced the Apaches in Ari- 
zona into submission, and numbers of 
them were gathered together and trans- 
ported on the railroad out of their country 
to reservations at different points in Flor- 
ida and Alabama. 

The representative of this ungovern- 
able tribe is one of their comeliest maid- 
ens. When the writer last saw this girl, 
she was peering from the car window, 
as the train which conveyed those cap- 
tive people to the far east momentarily 
stopped at Wingate, New Mexico. Her 
name is Natuende, and her garb indi- 
cates that she is unmarried—the buck- 

skin over-jacket with its 
peculiar trimmings, and 
even the mode of doing 
up her not very abundant 
black hair, all having 
their meaning. She hasa 
smooth, dark skin, which 
is of a deeper or darker 
tint in winter than it is 
in summer, and it is 
prone to change as Na- 
tuende happens to be in- 
fluenced by any of the 
emotions common to all 
humanity. Her face has 
almost the cast of some 
of the prettier Chinese 
women, and for this the 
slight obliquity of her 
eyes is chiefly responsi- 
ble. These black orbs. 
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can snap out their anger when occasion 
offers, or tell the tale of the opposite pas- 
sion, as they no doubt have done long 
since, to that successful warrior who first 
enclosed her in his serape. Her narrow, 
black eyebrows are finely arched, the fea- 
tures of her face are quite clean cut, and 
her expression is by no means devoid of 
intelligence or attractiveness. 

The Apaches, as a rule, are distinguished 
for their almost faultless figures, their 
graceful movements, anda certain elas- 
ticity of step char- 
acteristic of the typ- 
ical field Indians. 

The men among 
the Mojaves, too, 
are generally splen- 
did examples of 
muscular develop- 
ment, and have 
finely proportioned 
figures, whereas it 
is the exception to 
find in this interest- 
ing tribe any women 
that we would even 
consider good-look- 
ing, though the 
young Mojave men 
have very different 
notions on this 
score. The illustra- 
tion presents two 
Mojave women ; the 
one sitting down is 
Sowatcha, and the 
other, standing by 
her side, is Luli- 
pah. 

Both are married, 
as is indicated by 
the vertical tattoo 
lines upon their 
chins, and a glance is sufficient to satisfy 
us that they are very different from any 
of the Indian women we have thus far 
examined. Sowatcha is a type of her 
sex as we find it among this tribe. Her 
costume consists solely of a half dozen 
coils of beads worn as a necklace about 
her neck, and a calico skirt, made fast at 
the waist by astring, and felling as far 
as the feet. 

These women have heavy heads of black 
hair, which they bang square across just 
above the eyes, to points immediately in 
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front of the temples ; here it falls again 
down the sides of the face and head, being 
cut squarely off at a level with the shoul- 
ders. Sowatcha has a broad, homely 
face, with very high cheek-bones, made 
the more conspicuous by the horizontally 
disposed figures she has painted upon 
them. The redeeming feature is the nose, 
which is straight and aquiline, and of just 
proportions ; the eyes beam with good 
nature and merriment. 

Unconfined by ey of the contrivances 
for the distortion of 
the figure in use by 
the sex among our 
own people, the 
forms of these Mo- 
jave women are 
from Nature’s own 
mold, and in con- 
tour correspond to 
Nature’s own plan. 
It will be seen that 
Luli-pah has a fine 
chest and shoulders, 
and what is still 
more remarkable, 
her waist has a nat- 
ural girth about 
equaling in circum- 
ference that of her 
chest, sien anmis 
are decidedly well 
formed, the wrists 
and hands small, 
and the fingers ta- 
pering. 

Mojavian history, 
both past and pres- 
ent, is replete with 
interest ; their tra- 
ditional myths; 
their religious prac- 
tices and dances ; 
the very ineaning of all their various cor- 
poreal tattooings ; their medical arts, man- 
ufactures, pictographs, and notions of the 
universe being by no means inferior in this 
particular to those of other tribes of In- 
dians mentioned. 

Passing on to the tribe of the Yumas, 
as we gaze upon the features and costume 
of this Yuna squaw, it must seem strange 
to many of us that she is in reality an 
inhabitant of the same country as our- 
selves. Her hair is worn much in the 
same style as we found it among the Mo- 
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jave women, but has been allowed to grow 
longer at the sides. She has painted it 
across in four horizontal bands: one near 
the top of the head, one an inch or more 
above her bangs, another on the line of 
the mouth, and the last one on the ends. 
The two latter, of course, are interrupted 
by the face and neck. This paint is usu- 
ally made of ochre, clay, charcoal, and 
oil ; but the various paints they use, their 
methods of preparing them, and their 
reasons for using them, would form quite 
a long chapter of itself. This woman 
has also painted certain significant lines 
upon her chin, and cross-marks upon her 
cheeks. Her face seems to wear an ex- 
pression of sadness, and to the writer has 
nothing attractive in it, although some of 
the individual features are not bad. She 
wears a calico dress—waist and skirt, and 
is ornamented by a mass of beads around 
her neck, a bracelet of the same surround- 
ing the left wrist. Silver rings are upon 
the middle finger of either hand, one on 
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each, anda large silver ornament is sus- 
pended from her neck by a bead chain, 
which allows it to hang down as far as 
the waist in front. 

The Yumas never have as good-looking 
women among them as are to be found 
among the Mojaves, and, in my opinion, 
the prettiest and most intelligent faces of 
all are possessed by the young, unmar- 
ried girls of the pueblos, especially those 
of Moqui, Laguna, and Acoma. 

Of these three groups of Indians, it has 
been said by Dr. W. H. Corbusier, of the 
army, that the Apache-Yumas belong to 
the Yuma family of Indians. The name, 
Apache-Yuma, was given to them by the 
whites, but they are known to the Indians 
of the Yuma family as Tulkepaia, and to 
those of the Tinney family—the so-called 
Apaches—as Natchon (lizards). Their 
country is in Arizona, north of the Gila 
river, between the Verde and the Colo- 
rado. The Apache-Mojaves also belong to 
the Yuma family. The whites call them 
Apache-Mojaves, but Indians related 
to them call them Yavipai, and the 
Tinney call them Kohenin. They 
claim as their country the whole of 
the valley of the Verde river and the 
Black Mesa, as far north as Bill Will- 
iams’ mountain. 

Of the others of these groups, Mr. 
Henry Gannet has said, in the En- 
cyclopeedia Britannica, in 1881, that 
- “The Apaches are a branch of the 
» Athabasca family which has wandered 
' far from the parent region, and now 
» range over large parts of New Mexico 
2 and Arizona. It is a powerful, war- 
* like tribe, at war with the whites al- 
most continually since the latter en- 
tered the country. A large part of the 
tribe is on the Fort Stanton reserva- 
tion, in Eastern New Mexico, while 
another portion, under the Chief Vic- 
toria, has for a long time been devas- 
tating the border settlements of New 
Mexico. The Tonto-Apaches, col- 
lected in large numbers on the San 
Carlos reservation in Arizona, where 
they are doing something at farming, 
are of Yuma stock. Besides these, 
there are several bands of Apaches 
scattered about on other reservations, 
or roaming without a fixed habitat, 
swelling the total to about ten thou- 
sand six hundred.’ 
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By J. A. ZAHM. 


T was not merely because astronomy 
was a fascinating science that it was 
studied with ardor by saints and doctors. 
Aside from the inspiration afforded by 
the contemplation of the wonders of the 
starry vault, there were also practical 
considerations which moved the authori- 
ties at Rome to encourage the study of 
the heavenly bodies. Chief among these 
were the demands of chronology, and the 
necessity of accurately regulating the 
various festivals of the ecclesiastical 
year. As far back as the time Or Se 
Polycarp, in the second century, there 
was a dispute as to the time when Easter 
should be celebrated. The question was 
taken up by Pope Leo the Great, and, 
later on, by Nicholas v., Sixtus 1v., and 
Leo x., but without any satisfactory re- 
sults. Not until 1582 was the contro- 
versy settled, when Gregory XIII. pro- 
mulgated the reformed calendar and made 
it obligatory throughout the Catholic 
world. 
The building in which the work of the 
reformation of the calendar was executed 
forms a portion of the immense pile of 


buildings in Rome known as the Vatican. 
The upper portion of the structure, in 
honor of its projector, Gregory XIII., is 
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called the Gregorian tower. Connected 
with the Vatican library, and, indeed, 
forming a part of this wing of the papal 
palace, it rises considerably above the 
adjacent portions of the edifice. It is a 
large and massive structure, containing 
more than a score of Spacious apartments, 
and is, in every way, well adapted for the 
purposes of astronomical work. 

The room in which the calendar was 
reformed is preserved in essentially the 
same condition in which it existed in the 
time of Gregory xu. It is remarkable 
not only for its size, but also for the beau- 
tiful frescos which adorn the walls and 
ceiling. These, although several cen- 
turies old, are still in an excellent state 
of preservation, and fully in keeping 
with the other admirable works of art, 
which constitute so conspicuous a fea- 
ture of the magnificent palace of the 
Vatican. 

In the floor, in the center of the cham- 
ber, is a large slab of marble in which is 
executed the celebrated meridian of the 
noted Dominican, Ignazio Danti, one of 
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the commission appointed for the refor- 
mationof the calendar. By means of this 
meridian and a small aperture in the 
wall, through which a solar beam was 
permitted to enter, he was able to demon- 
strate the necessity of reforming the cal- 
endar, and the exactness of the system 
proposed by one of his associates, Luigi 
Lilio, of Calabria. The orifice through 
which the sun’s rays were admitted ap- 
pears as a minute white spot in the en- 
graving, on the left hand side of the pic- 
ture. The calendar room, as it is called, 
is now used for the weekly meetings of 
the Vatican Astronomical Association, a 
society composed of the staff of the ob- 
servatory, together with a number of 
other savants interested in the advance- 
ment of astronomy, meteorology, and 
terrestrial magnetism. These reunions 
are usually presided over by his emi- 
nerce, Cardinal Mocenni, assistant sec- 
retary of state, who is the Pope’s ordi- 
nary representative in the general man- 
agement of the observatory. 

After the completion and promulgation 
of the Gregorian cal- 
endar, the Vatican 
observatory under- 
went various and nu- 
merous vicissitudes. 
The work which had 
been commenced so 
auspiciously, and 
from which so much 
was expected, was 
gradually discontin- 
ued, and finally all 
regular observations 
were abandoned. 
The instruments 
were neglected or 
dispersed, and in the 
course of time little 
was left but the 
building itself. 
Many efforts were 
made at divers times, 
especially during the 
pontificates of Pius 
vi. and Pius vut., to 
restore the observa- 
tory to its former 
condition, but the 
most earnest efforts 
were attended with 
only partial success. 
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It was reserved for Leo x11. to bring to 
a successful issue what had before been 
so frequently attempted but without se- 
rious or lasting results. On the occasion 
of the memorable Vatican exposition, 
held in 1888, in honor of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Leo xu.’s elevation to the 
priesthood, the idea of reorganizing the 
observatory took a definite and practical 
form. The building was immediately ren- 
ovated and enlarged. In a short time, 
not only was the building in condition, 
but the instruments were in place, and 
everything in readiness for systematic 
and continuous observations according to 
the latest and most approved methods. 

That the observatory might not again 
be exposed to the vicissituues which had 
marked its previous history, Pope Leo 
endowed it with a sum ample to meet all 
current expenses, and set aside certain 
portions of the Vatican palace and gar- 
dens for the special use of the observa- 
tory. Near the Gregorian tower he gave 
a suite of rooms for the reception of a 
large heliograph and its appurtenances. 
This instrument, used for photographing 
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the sun, is an exact duplicate of the one 
employed by Janssen in his observatory 
at Meudon. Besides the rooms reserved 
in the Gregorian tower for meteorological 
observations, place for such observations 
was likewise provided at a lower level in 
the Vatican gardens. 

But by far the most important addition 
to the previously existing observatory 
was the famous Leonine tower on the 
summit of the Vatican hill. This was 
constructed in 848, by Leo Iv., as a fort- 
ress against the inroads of the Saracens, 
and is admirably adapted for the purposes 
of an observatory, being remarkably free 
from vibration, and possessing a clear 
horizon. 

In solidity this venerable tower is al- 
most comparable with the pyramids of 
Cheops and Chefren. Its internal diame- 
ter is nearly sixty feet, while the walls at 
the base are no less than fifteen feet in 
thickness. There are three stories, two 
of which are arched over with heavy ma- 
sonry, whilst the third supports a large 
revolving cupola of the latest design and 
best construction. This structure is about 
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a quarter of a mile 
distant from the Gre- 
gorian tower, and 
offers one of the 
most beautiful and 
commanding views 
to be had anywhere 
in the Eternal City. 
It is, indeed, from 
this point that one 
sees St. Peter’s as it 
was conceived by 
Michael Angelo, and 
as the great architect 
desired it to appear 
from all sides. Ow- 
ing to a change in 
the plan of the build- 
ing, made without 
his approval, the 
magnificent dome of 
the great basilica is 
not seen to advan- 
tage from the front. 
It must be viewed 
from the rear to have 
an accurate idea of 
its grandeur. 

The two lower stories of the Leonine 
tower are set apart for researches in ter- 
restrial magnetism and seismology. In 
the upper story is placed a large photo- 
graphic equatorial, in size and design like 
the great instrument in the National ob- 
servatory of Paris. The chamber in 
which the equatorial is placed is provided 
with clocks, barometers, etc., while in 
adjoining rooms are all the appliances 
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requisite for exact 
and systematic work 
in celestial photog- 
raphy. 

Just now, the as- 
tronomers of the 
Vatican observatory 
are busily engaged 
in executing their 
part of the colossal 
international chart 
and catalogue of the 
heavens. 

In 1887, the astron- 
omers of the world 
resolved to make a 
photographic map of 
the entire surface of 
the stellar sphere. 
This stupendous 
work, involving the 
taking of more than 
forty thousand pho- 
tographs, was appor- 
tioned among eigh- 
Leenworet hence 
observatories of | 
the northern and 
southern hemispheres. To each obser- 
vatory was assigned a certain zone of 
the heavens—the zone which, consider- 
ing the altitude and longitude of the 
observatory, could be photographed with 
the greatest convenience aud with the 
best results. The zone assigned to the 
Vatican observatory embraces that por- 
tion of the heavens comprised between 
55° and 64° north declination. 

Each observa- 
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tory will take 
two series of 
photographs— 
one for the chart 
of the heavens, 
and the other for 
a new catalogue 
of the stars. The 
number of pho- 
tographs to be 
made by each 
observatory de- 
pends on its lo- 
cation. Those 
in the southern 
hemisphere, on 
account of the 
comparatively 
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limited number of stations, will have 
more to do than those north of the 
equator. Thus, while the astronomers 
of Catania and Helsingfors will be re- 
quired to take but 1008 photographs 
each, those of the Cape of Good Hope 
will be obliged to make no fewer than 
SMI, 

The number to be taken by the Vatican 
observatory amounts to 1o4o. Of these, 
more than four hundred are now ready, 
all of which have been pronounced by 
the central committee in Paris to be of 
the highest order of excellence. 
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exposure for such faint objects varies 
from one to two hours, depending on the 
condition of the atmosphere. 

Some of the photographs of stars and 
nebulze which have been taken in the 
Leonine observatory required an expo- 
sure of no less than nine hours. During 
all this time the operator was obliged to 
keep in a reclining posture, with his eye 
always at the ocular, and his hand on the 
rods designed for moving the telescope in 
right ascension and declination. The in- 
strument is, of course, turned by clock- 
work, but, accurate as this is, itis found 
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It is estimated that it will require two 
years more for the Vatican astronomers 
to complete the task assigned them. As 
may readily be imagined, the work pro- 
ceeds slowly. The time of exposure of 
the plates to be used in the preparation 
of the new catalogue of stars, need not 
be more than a few minutes—ordinarily, 
five or six—as it is not the intention to 
take cognizance of stars which are less 
than those of the eleventh magnitude. 
In the chart, however, much smaller 
stars will appear, as it has been decided 
that it shall exhibit those even which are 
only of the fourteenth magnitude. The 
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necessary to adjust by hand the slight ir- 
regularities of motion which are inevit- 
able even in the most perfect equatorials. 

The photographs for the catalogue and 
chart of the heavens are taken on speci- 
ally prepared plates sixteen centimeters— 
about six inches—square. In order that 
the position of any given star may be de- 
ternlined with readiness and exactness, 
each photograph is crossed by a number 
of fine lines at right angles to one an- 
other. And for the purpose of locating 
rapidly and accurately the position of the 
countless stars in the catalogue, the 
brothers Henry, of the Paris observa- 
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tory, have devised an ingenious instru- 
ment, known as the macroniicrometer. 
One of these is used in the Vatican 
observatory. 

But although the principal work of the 
Leonine observatory at present is the 
taking of photographs for the mammoth 
catalogue and chart which is in course of 
preparation, it is not the only work. 
Photographs of the other heavenly bod- 
ies—of the moon, the planets, of comets, 
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ing in size and importance. It receives 
the published reports of more than three 
hundred observatories in all parts of the 
old and new worlds, and in exchange for 
them it sends out to its correspondents 
the results of its own labor. 

Leo xi., as founder of the Vatican 
observatory, has always manifested the 
liveliest interest in the work which is 
there being accomplished, and is ever 
ready to do anything in his power which 
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and nebulee—are also made. Some of 
these, indeed, are such splendid speci- 
mens of work that they have elicited the 
unqualified admiration of all who have 
seen them. Considerable attention is also 
given to the photographing of stellar 
spectra, and it is the intention of the 
astronomers in charge to make this a 
prominent feature of their future work. 
A series of cloud photographs has like- 
wise been secured, of great interest to 
meteorologists. 

The Gregorian tower is singularly well 
equipped with instruments for investiga- 
tions of all kinds. It is well provided 
with the latest patterns of automatic in- 
struments, particularly in the apartments 
devoted to meteorology. The library is 
already quite large and is rapidly increas- 


may subserve its interests or conduce to 
its betterment. I shall never forget the 
enthusiasm with which he spoke of his 
specula—the Italian word for observatory 
—on the oceasion of an audience which I 
recently had, nor the profound interest 
which he exhibited in the general ad- 
vance of astronomical science. He is 
thoroughly informed as to what is being 
done, and feels a satisfaction in the fact 
that the specula Vaticana was one of the 
first to propose participation in the inter- 
national undertaking of photographing 
the heavens. 

When I spoke to His Holiness of my in- 
tention to write an article on the observa- 
tory for The Cosmopolitan, he seemed 
specially pleased. ‘‘ Va bene’’—good— 
he said; «I trust you will find it com- 
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pares favorably with other observatories.” 
I replied that, having visited the chief 
observatories of Europe and America, I 
was in a measure familiar with their 
equipment, and that the observatory of 
the Vatican bore comparison with the 
best of them. «I am glad to hear this,’ 
resumed the venerable pontiff, «« for I am 
much interested in the observatory and 
the work which is being done in it; and 
it is my desire that it shall in no wise be 
inferior to the most noted of the world’s 
observatories. A noble study is the sci- 
ence of the stars, and one which cannot 
be pursued with too much ardor.’’ Leo 
Xl. attaches the greatest importance to 
the study of astronomy, and has at heart 
the cultivation and advancement of sci- 
ence in general. 

It may, perhaps, interest the readers of 
The Cosmopolitan to know that although 
Leo xu. has visited the Leonine tower, 
he has never been inside of the Gregorian 
observatory. His first view of the inte- 
rior of an institution of which he may 
justly be considered the founder, will be 
through the pages of the magazine con- 
taining this article. 

It may also be stated, in this connec- 
tion, that the illustrations accompanying 
this article are from the first photographs 
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ever taken of the interior of the observa- 
tory, and that these were prepared ex- 
pressly and solely for this article. For 
permission to have the photographer enter 
the observatory and the Vatican gardens, 
the writer is indebted to the kindness and 
courtesy of the Pope’s major domo, Mgr. 
de la Volpe. 

In 1891, there was struck a medal,—a 
masterpiece by the distinguished en- 
graver, Bianchi,—which records the insti- 
tution of the Vatican observatory, and at 
the same time declares to the world the 
service rendered by this pontifical Mzece- 
nas, not only to astronomy, but also to 
all the physical sciences as well. 

The president of the administrative 
council of the Vatican observatory is 
Cardinal Rampolla, secretary of state. 
From its foundation he has shown an 
ardent and active interest in everything 
that concerned its well being, and itis not 
an exaggeration to say that much of the 
prestige which the observatory now en- 
joys is due to the hearty and intelligent 
manner in which he has entered into 


every proposition which was calculated 
to place this favorite institution of Leo 
x. among the great observatories of 
the world. 

But much as has been done for the ob- 
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servatory by the Pope and by Cardinals 
Rampolla and Mocenni, it could not have 
won the distinction it now enjoys but for 
its learned, zealous, and indefatigable di- 
rector, Padre Denza. From the opening 
of the observatory until a few weeks ago, 
when death suddenly put an end to his 
brilliant and useful career, the illustrious 
Barnabite was the soul of the observatory 
so far as the scientific world was con- 
cerned. It was he with whom astrono- 
mers and the directors of other observa- 
tories had to communicate when they 
desired information respecting the work 
which was being conducted. A profound 
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meteorology, he was besides a regular 
contributor to divers scientific publica- 
tions of both Italy and other countries. 
The founder of the Italian Meteorological 
Society, and for the past third of a cen- 
tury its director-general, he was also a 
member of a large number of scientific 
associations in foreign lands. The rival 
of his illustrious friend, Padre Secchi, 
whom he resembled in many traits of 
character ; the friend and confidant of Leo 
xu., who keenly feels the loss of his de- 
voted astronomer, Padre Denza leaves 
behind him in his contributions to science 
‘a monument more lasting than brass, 
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inathematician, a skilful observer, a pa- 
tient investigator, an ardent lover of 
nature, he was, in every sense of the 
word, an ideal astronomer, and as such 
he was recognized by his colleagues 
throughout the world. Besides this, he 
had a prodigious capacity for work, and a 
genious for invention that would have 
made the fortune of another man. In- 
deed, some of the most valuable and 
ingenious instruments in the observatory 
are the product of his fertile brain. With 
all this, he was likewise a prolific writer. 
The author of numerous and valuable 
works on astronomy, geodynamics, and 
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and more sublime than the regal elevation 
of pyramids.’’ He was, indeed, a true 
votary of astronomy, and it will be long 
before the void occasioned by his un- 
timely death can be filled. «« Bray uomo!”’ 
said Leo xu. of him, in speaking to me 
only a few days before his demise. <« Vir 
rei astronomicee et physice  scientissi- 
mus,’’—a man thoroughly versed in as- 
tronomy and physics,—his friend wrote 
of him in the brief announcing the estab- 
lishment of the observatory of the Vati- 
can. And no one who is familiar with 
the lifework of Padre Denza will impugn 
the truth of this characterization, eulo- 
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gistic as it is. As to his 
associates in the astro- 
nomical world, they will, 
I am sure, endorse it as a 
truthful tribute. From 
Greenwich to Rio de Ja- 
neiro his death will be de- 
plored as a loss to science. 
The assistant director of 
the Vatican observatory, 
and Padre Denza’s prob- 
able successor, is Padre 
Lais, who has already 
achieved marked distinc- 
tion as a conscientious and 
successful investigator. 
Like his lamented master, 
Padre Denza, he is a ready 
and prolific writer, as well 
as a careful observer, and 
is the author of many con- 
tributions on astronomy 
and meteorology which are 
of acknowledged merit 
and permanent value. 
But important as are 
the achievements of the 
working staff of the obser- 
vatory,—they are nine in 
number, all told,—we can- 
not lose sight of him who 
made these possible. Af- 
ter a visit to the obser- 
vatory, I was returning from the Leo- 
nine tower, where I had left Padre Lais 
engaged in his work of love,—photo- 
graphing the stars,—a prisoner for the 
night on his reclining chair, under the 
eye-piece of the superb equatorial. 
Slowly I wended my way through the 
solitude of the Vatican gardens, where 
all was solemn stillness, and passed 
around the imposing temple of St. 
Peter’s. Presently I found myself hard 
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by the venerable Egyptian obelisk in 
the Piazza di San Pietro. It was near 
the hour of midnight, and the piazza 
was entirely deserted. But high up in 
the Vatican the light in the Pope’s 
study was not yet extinguished. Since 
he ascended the chair of St. Peter, Leo 
xi. has been untiring in his efforts to 
bring out in bold relief the natural and 
necessary alliance between science and 
faith. 
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Drawn by 
Frederic Remington. 


THE STORY OF A THOUSAND. 


By ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


VII. 
A STIRRING WINTER. 


ERRYVILLE was the last of the 
autumn battles. The Thousand 
buried its dead and marched three days 
afterward to Danville, twelve miles away, 
where it lay eight days, when the brigade 
was ordered in hot haste to Lebanon, 
Kentucky, to repel an attack by the rebel 
general, John H. Morgan, who having 
slipped to the rear of the Federal columns 
which were cautiously escorting Bragg 
out of the State, was at his favorite occu- 


pation—cutting lines of supply, captur- 
ing trains and detached posts. General 
Buell focussed his attention on this pes- 
tiferous antagonist with a celerity and 
energy in curious contrast with his de- 
meanor toward Morgan’s superior. He 
did not seem to realize that the way to 
dispose of Morgan was to destroy Bragg. 

It was the beginning of months of 
weary chasing after the bold cavalier, 
whose excellent mounts and thorough 
knowledge of the country enabled him 
easily to elude the ‘‘dough-boys,’’ who, 
though many times his number, tramped 
up and down, and back and forth along 
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strange roads, in rain and snow, by night 
and by day, seeking and finding him not, 
save when, now and then, he pounced 
down on some undefended train or unsus- 
pecting post. Then there was a stidden 
flurry, asharp skirmish, a quick surren- 
der, and the restless partisan was far 
beyond pursuit before the lagging infan- 
try could be started after him. 

There is something ludicrous in the 
method that was adopted to protect the 
long line of supplies and the exposed 
flank of an army operating nearly two 
hundred miles from its base,. against the 
incursions of mounted rangers, issuing 
from the defiles of the Cumberland 
mountains and retiring thither when pur- 
sued. Indeed, the aversion which our 
government showed to the enlistment 
and proper employment of cavalry in the 
early days of the war is wholly unac- 
countable, unless one keeps in mind the 
fact that there was a general belief among 
army men of the old school that rifles 
and sharp-shooters had destroyed the effi- 
ciency of cavalry as a fighting arm. 
Instead of cavalry we had, therefore, a 
multitude of little infantry posts, inter- 
spersed, now and then, with one of 
greater strength, composed of infantry 
and artillery, while regiments, and some- 
times whole brigades, were detailed as 
guards for the immense trains made nec- 
essary by the transportation of supplies 
over great distances. Every bridge on 
every line of railway had its little stock- 
ade and guard of five, ten, fifty, or a hun- 
dred men, whose duty it was to prevent 
its being burned, or the track torn up by 
«‘bushwhackers”’ or «‘ guerrillas,’’ as the 
bands of disaffected partisans were termed. 
Against raiding parties of one or two 
thousand, with a few pieces of artillery, 
they were no protection whatever. Middle 
Kentucky and Tennessee were one vast 
network of such little posts. 

Gen. John H. Morgan, in boldness 
and fertility of resource, was easily the 
first of the Confederate raiders. Much 
of his success was, no doubt, due to his 
second in command, Basil Duke, whose 
subtlety so admirably supplemented his 
leader’s dash and enterprise. Dividing 
his forces, Morgan swept almost at will 
along the hard stone pikes or obscure 
country roads, gobbling up the guards, 
burning stockades and bridges, tearing 
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up the railroads, and every now and then 
surprising some of the stronger isolated 
posts. Truth to tell, he had not much 
stomach for a fight, and little enough 
skill in ordering one. But if he had been 
a harder fighter, he would, in all proba- 
bility, have been a less valuable raider. 
His function was not to fight, but to con- 
fuse, circumvent, and annoy. And this 
he did with admirable efficiency. ‘To-day 
he would drive in our pickets, to-morrow 
capture an outpost fifty miles away, and 
the next day, perhaps, burn a transport 
on the river as much farther in another 
direction. With the march to Lebanon, 
the Thousand came in contact with this 
exacting, unsatisfactory warfare. 

«« Move with the regiment to Lebanon! 
Start immediately ; make forced march ! 
Reach Lebanon to-morrow, and defend 
the place against Morgan’s cavalry,’’ was 
the first of many orders of like character. 

We reached Lebanon in time; so did 
plenty of other troops. In three days 
there were enough there to have eaten 
Morgan’s men, horses, saddles, and all; 
but Morgan was somewhere else. Then 
we were ordered in like haste to Mun- 
fordville, the scene of Wilder’s surrender 
three months before. Almost before we 
arrived, the pioneers were rebuilding the 
railway bridge he had destroyed. It was 
terribly cold ; we crowded into a few of 
the buildings which had escaped the gen- 
eral destruction, and shivered about the 
fires we built of whatever we could pick up. 

In a day or two we were provided with 
tents, and remained here a month, en- 
gaged in constant drill, with occasional 
expeditions to obtain forage for the ani- 
mals. During this time the Tenth di- 
vision of the Army of the Ohio was re- 
organized by assigning to its command 
Gen. Charles C. Gilbert, who, having 
figured for two months as a major-gen- 
eral, and as such been in command of the 
most important corps of the Army of the 
Ohio, had laid aside one star, and was 
now only a brigadier. Garrard’s Ken- 
tuckians were detached, and the Nine- 
teenth Indiana battery transferred to the 
Thirty-third brigade. This organization 
lasted a few days only. On the Ist of 
November, 1862, the Army of the Ohio 
became the Fourteenth corps, its field of 
operations the department of the Cum- 
berland, and its commander, Maj.-Gen, 

39 
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William S. Rosecrans. Maj.-Gen. Joseph 
J. Reynolds was assigned to the com- 
mand of the line of supply along the 
Louisville and Nashville railroad. 

Munfordville may well be regarded as 
the school in which the training of the 
regiment and brigade was completed. 
Next to a fight or a forced march, the 
colonel of the Thousand loved a brigade- 
drill; and well he might, for in that he 
showed at his best. His voice was of 
such remarkable carrying power that he 
handled a brigade with little assistance 
in the transmission of orders, while his 
eye was so accurate in judging distances 
that few of those confusing halts occurred 
which are apt to mar the course of such 
maneuvers. 

The Thousand was fortunate, too, in 
having a lieutenant-colonel who was in 
some sense a martinet. Little given to 
severity, he had a passion for orderly 
details. Every phase of camp-life re- 
ceived his constant attention, and any 
irregularity in the laying out of streets, 
the pitching of tents, the fixing of a 
guard-line, or the policing of acamp was 
sure to meet his eye and call forth a repri- 
mand. Asa tactician he was nearly per- 
fect ; and his pride in the appearance of 
the regiment made him indefatigable in 
drilling them. From frosty morn till 
purple eve, through all the autumn days, 
the echo of serried footsteps filled the 
camp. In manceuvering a battalion, he 
was an ideal. Mounted on his black 
horse, his slender, soldierly figure, dark, 
pointed beard, keen, black eyes, and sharp, 
regular features, gave him a most distin- 
guished appearance. His shrill, almost 
piping voice, at first provoked irresisti- 
ble mirth from its grotesque inconsistency 
with his martial countenance and figure. 
When one became accustomed to it, the 
very shrillness of his tones constituted 
one of his distinctive excellences. No 
natter what the clamor, his commands 

une distinct and clear, cutting rather 
han overwhelming other sounds. 

We graduated from this school in haste 
after thirty days. Morgan was again in the 
saddle along the old route from the head 
of Sequatchie to Middle Kentucky, so it 
was said. We were sent to Glasgow, 
Kentucky, to receive him. Three days 
we waited and he came not. Then a 
trooper arrived in hot haste to tell us 
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that the ubiquitous raider had entered 
an appearance at Hartsville, ‘Tennessee, 
fifty miles away, whither we were or- 
dered to proceed without delay. We 
pushed ahead, laughing all the time at 
the absurd figure we cut in this ridicu- 
lous chase of cavalry by infantry. Sure 
enough, when we reached Hartsville, we 
learned that Morgan had captured the 
garrison and departed before the order 
came for us to pursue. We remained in 
this region a few days hunting for him, 
where we knew he was not, or at least 
thought he was not. 

About Christmas we were notified that 
Morgan had concluded to go to Glasgow 
after all, and that a determined and elab- 
orate effort was to be made to set a trap 
into which he would be sure to fall. So 
many bodies of infantry were to close in 
on him at Glasgow that he would have to 
run over some of them in trying to get 
away. We, therefore, hustled back, via 
Scottsville, but the much-sought-for raider 
was not at Glasgow when we arrived. 
We were then rushed over to Cave City, 
where he had just been doing some niis- 
chief; sauntered down to Bowling Green, 
and from there to Nashville, and on to 
Murfreesborough, Tennessee, where we 
came just too late for the great battle. 

Here the Thousand became part of the 
Second brigade, Fifth division, Four- 
teenth army corps. The grave and earn- 
est Thomas, best-loved by his soldiers 
of all the generals of the great war, com- 
manded the corps whose acorn-badge 
came afterward to typify his character. 
We called him ‘ Pap Thomas’’ some- 
times, but not so often nor so flippantly 
as many have supposed. By his staff he 
was known as ‘‘ Slow-trot,’’ because he 
was not given to galloping save when 
there was need of haste. Some of our 
generals did a deal of galloping, not only 
on the march and in battle, but also in 
their reports. Thomas never galloped on 
paper and not often on the road. 

General Reynolds, who conimanded the 
division, was of the same unassuming 
type. Quiet, slender, scholarly, he wasa 
model of soldierly courtesy, which em- 
braced the enlisted man as well as the 
wearer of shoulder-straps. He never re- 
turned a salute carelessly, but always as 
if he felt it a personal greeting, which 
it gave him pleasure to acknowledge. 
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Though a strict disciplinarian, he was 
easily approachable, and no commander 
ever had a more thoughtful care over the 
welfare of his men. 

We held the left center of the Army of 
the Cumberland. It was a favorite theory 
with General Reynolds that a volunteer 
command should be given variety of ser- 
vice. The monotony of camp life, he 
thought, brought home-sickness, which 
is the worst enemy of a soldier’s effi- 
ciency. During the five months we lay 
at Murfreesborough, he provided for his 
men such a variety of duty as made the 
campaign that followed an enjoyable 
holiday. Nine times in those months, 
one or both of the brigades of Reynolds 
raided the right of the enemy’s position. 
Lebanon, Smithville, Carthage, Ready- 
ville, Auburn, Liberty, Statesville, 
McMinnville, the whole region that lay 
between our left flank and the Cumber- 
land river, was scouted and raided so 
thoroughly by our infantry, that Stanley 
and Minty had some opportunity to mass 
the small force of cavalry and hold it 
ready to act as occasion might require. 
A brigade of mounted infantry was or- 
ganized also,—ludicrous and resonant, 
but easily subsisted, of unequaled en- 
durance,. and having hardly more need 
for a roadway than a goat. Poor, despised 
mule! How little credit his virtues re- 
ceive! The horse is a creature of song 
and story; but who has sung the praise 
of the mule? Wilder’s «Mule brigade’’ 
was part of our division, and with him 
went our brigade companions, the 
Eightieth and One Hundred and Twenty- 
third Illinois. No military experiment 
ever paid better than the ‘‘ Jackass bri- 
gade,’’ which, though it made a deal of 
noise in those days, has blown its own 
horn but little since. 


GOBBLED. 


But if Morgan had little opportunity to 
make long raids after the advance of our 
army to Murfreesborough, and the win- 
ter rise of the Cumberland river, he made 
abundance of short and audacious ones. 
Along our whole left, from the Manches- 
ter pike to the Cumberland river, his 
restless partisans were ever ready to take 
advantage of the least opportunity. 
Fully informed of every movement, as 
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they were by sympathizers within our 
lines, they pounced now upon a picket, 
now upon a train, and again on an un- 
wary post. After chasing him for months, 
the Thousand found him one day when 
they least expected that pleasure. Inthe 
gray dawn of a January morning, a 
forage party left its camp. It repre- 
sented the brigade, though the detail was 
from the Thousand, except the wagons 
and drivers. It numbered one hundred 
and twenty men, under the command of 
a captain with two lieutenants. 

At that time, foraging meant only the 
procurement of corn and fodder for the 
animals ; no supplies for the army itself 
were obtained in this manner. Until 
within a very brief period, each brigade 
commander had sent out his trains for 
this purpose, with such guards as he 
deemed necessary. In many cases, in or- 
der to secure a quick advance, it had been 
customary to mount the guards in the 
wagons, drive out at a rapid trot, hastily 
gather and load the forage, and return be- 
fore the enemy had time to collect a force 
to send against them. Accidents had 
sometimes resulted from carrying guns 
loaded and capped in wagons in this 
manner, and orders had been issued that 
each forage detail must be composed of a 
sufficient guard and also a ‘loading 
party of four to each wagon,” and that 
this party should remain with the wag- 
ons, but never be allowed to ride in them 
«‘outside the lines of the army.’’ 

The question was, what constituted 
‘the lines?’’ Was it the infantry pick- 
ets or the cavalry videttes regularly 
maintained on all the roads at a distance 
of a mile or more beyond? The detail 
from the Thousand was what was termed 
the «‘ loading party,’’-—one hundred and 
twenty-eight men for thirty-four wagons. 
It was intended to constitute part of a 
larger train which was going out on the 
Liberty pike under a heavy guard from 
Wood’s division. The detail from the 
Thousand should have been ordered to 
report to the officer commanding this 
train, since it was only as a part of it 
that the brigade commander had leave to 
send his wagons outside the lines at all. 
But no such orders were given the cap- 
tain in charge. On the contrary, when 
the detail reported at brigade headquar- 
ters in the early dawn of the midwinter 
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morning, that officer was informed that 
the brigade wagon-master had located a 
particularly nice bit of forage out on Lib- 
erty pike, which could only be secured by 
“getting ahead’’ of a big train which 
was going in that direction that morning. 
The captain was, therefore, charged to 
leave the train to the wagon-master’s 
guidance, who had an order directing the 
pickets to pass him with train and guard. 

This wagon-master occupied an anoma- 
lous position at brigade headquarters. 
While really a private soldier, he appar- 
ently enjoyed the confidence of the colonel 
to quite as great a degree as his commis- 
sioned staff. He was a man of infinite 
resource and ‘impregnable assertiveness. 
His life had been so full of adventures 
that a very willing tongue hardly found 
time to recount them. Hewasa survivor 
of the Mexican war, in the course of 
which he had achieved many marvels. 
Since the Thousand had been in service, 
hardly a day had passed in which he had 
not been the hero of some romantic inci- 
dent. His acquaintance with the general 
officers on both sides was remarkable for 
its extent and familiarity. Asascoutand 
spy, he professed to go within the Confed- 
erate lines at will; talked with the utmost 
freedom with officers of the highest rank ; 
had hair-breadth escapes going and com- 
ing, and had killed nearly as many 
“‘rebs’’? as Samson boasted of having 
slain Philistines; some were unkind 
enough to say with the same weapon. 
How he gained such ascendancy over the 
colonel, no one has ever been able to 
explain. It is scarcely possible that offi- 
cer believed the wildly-incredulous tale 
the wagon-master told about the three 
female correspondents who served as 
troopers in Morgan’s command for the 
mere pleasure of informing him of the 
movements of that bold raider; or the 
other wondrous narratives with which he 
was so well supplied. Unfortunately, the 
wagon-master’s most remarkable feats 
were always performed when no one else 
was nigh, and though a redoubtable 
scout, he took good care not to reveal any 
movements of the enemy which were 
not already clearly developed. Altogether, 
he was a fairly good wagon-master, a 
really good forager, and kept the colonel’s 
table abundantly supplied with whatever 
the country afforded, In short, he wasa 
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handy man to have about headquarters— 
never handier than on that day. 

That this man should be put in virtual 
command of the train excited no surprise ; 
and when, after reaching the picket-line 
on the pike, where the train had already 
arrived, he renewed the colonel’s urgency 
for haste, and insisted that the men 
should be mounted in the wagons, so as 
to proceed at a trot to the cavalry outpost, 
in order to “get ahead of Wood’s train ”’ 
and gather in the forage he had marked 
down, there would not have been a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, but for the fact that 
one of the lieutenants was a captious fel- 
low, who insisted that the colonel had no 
right to send a train beyond the pickets 
without a guard as well as a loading de- 
tail. Some of the men grumbled also, for 
it was no pleasant thing to ride in an 
empty army-wagon with a canvas cover 
drawn over the hoops, along a hard-frozen 
road, at a sharp trot, on a cold morning. 
But the captain obeyed the orders he had 
received, and the men were told off as far 
as they would go, four toa wagon, the 
captious lieutenant being put in the rear 
wagon with three men. 

The train advanced over the hard pike 
ata brisk rate, the wagon-master riding 
ahead with three or four cronies and a 
lieutenant from our battery. None of the 
guns were capped and but few of them 
loaded. Some two miles out we climbed 
a wooded hill, on which the wagon- 
master had asserted that we would find 
the cavalry vidette. Just as the head 
of the train reached the top of the hill, 
a few shots were fired—two or three, per- 
haps half a dozen in all. Then all was 
quiet. The drivers stopped because the 
wagons in front were halted. There was 
no outery, no confusion, no orders. Sup- 
posing the train had halted for the pur- 
pose of forming the guard, the lieutenant 
in the rear wagon scrambled out and or- 
dered his men to get in line and load 
their guns. It isa matter of some sec- 
onds to charge a muzzle-loader with cold, 
numbed fingers. Before it was accom- 
plished, men in blue overcoats came riding 
along the train. The wagons started on. 
one after another. The officer supposed 
these were some of the mounted men who 
rode in advance with the wagon-master. 

‘‘What are the orders?”’ he asked. 

‘‘ Surrender!” was the reply, and he 
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found himself looking into the muzzles 
of three or four cocked revolvers. The 
lieutenant glanced around at his men. 
Their guns were not yet loaded; their 
bayonets were in their scabbards. It was 
useless to resist—there were no means of 
resistance. His sword, which he had 
drawn when ordering his men into line, 
lay across his arm. The demand for his 
sutrender was repeated; a shot whizzed 
past his ear. The enemy outnumbered 
his little squad four to one. He gave 
his sword a toss into the thicket, turned 
and clambered into the rear wagon, now 
again in motion. The whole affair had 
not occupied two minutes, perhaps not 
one. 

Colonel Hutcheson, of Morgan’s com- 
mand, with a hundred and sixty men, 
wearing the blue overcoats of Federal 
soldiers, had surprised and captured the 
vidette, and prepared an ambuscade on 
the wooded hillside for the train they evi- 
dently expected, The mounted party in 
advance had ridden confidingly up toa 
group of blue-clad soldiers on the pike, 
whom they took to be the Federal vidette, 
only to find themselves confronted by 
Confederate revolvers. The shots fired 
were a signal for the troopers, hidden in 
the woods on either side, to close in on 
the train. The Confederates covered the 
drivers with their pistols, and ordered 
them to drive on. There was no oppor- 
tunity to learn the number of our cap- 
tors, aud no chance to resist them if we 
had known. We were practically as help- 
less as if bound hand and foot. A few of 
the men crawled out of the wagons and 
escaped—perhaps half a dozen in all. The 
colonel had yielded to the wagon-master’s 
importunity ; the captain had obeyed the 
colonel’s orders, and the lieutenant had 
obeyed the captain’s. We had got ‘ahead 
of Wood’s train,’ and Morgan had « got 
ahead’? of us. So we dashed on at a 
sharp trot toward the enemy's lines and 
the prisons of the Confederacy. 

The men were paroled and released at 
McMinnville. The officers were held some 
months in various Confederate prisons. 

The wagon-master escaped during the 
night, before reaching MeMinnville, 
found his way back to camp, and made a 
formal report, the glittering inaccuracies 
of which showed how well-fitted he was 
for a much higher position. It gave a 
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thrilling account of his own achieve- 
ments ; told how he «‘ emptied three sad- 
dles’’ with his revolver, and finally en- 
gaged Colonel Hutcheson in a hand-to- 
hand contest with his saber, actually 
««disarming him.’’ What more he might 
have done, there is no telling, had not 
that officer, in rapt admiration of his des- 
perate valor, exclaimed: ‘For God’s 
sake, sir, do not throw away your life!”’ 
Yielding to this pathetic appeal, the 
wagon-master surrendered, and so lived 
to make the report which is the only bit 
of official history that has been preserved 
in regard to the matter. Curiously 
enough, it says nothing about the 
colonel’s orders to ‘‘ get ahead”’ of the 
other train. On the contrary, it declares 
that the captain ordered his men into the 
wagons during the wagon-master’s ab- 
sence, quite ignoring the fact that neither 
officers nor men desired to ride in the 
cramped, lumbering army-wagons in 
such weather, and that the only reason 
for mounting them was the need of haste 
to enable us to reach the cavalry outposts 
in advance of the larger train, in order 
that the forage the wagon-master had 
spied out might be secured. 

Acting upon this report, while the cap- 
tain was still a prisoner of war, without 
any hearing or opportunity for defense 
whatever, he was dishonorably dismissed 
the service, the department commander 
expressing regret at his inability to «in- 
flict the extreme penalty of the law upon 
one so deserving an ignominious death.” 
At the same time, the commanding gen- 
eral took occasion to exonerate the 
colonel from ‘‘all blame or censure’’ in 
connection with the affair. 

Things turn out queerly in war some- 
times. The captain was a brave officer, 
who had never shown any inclination to 
skirk a duty or disobey an order. A bul- 
let had plowed along the parting of his 
hair at Perryville without in any wise 
disturbing his composure. What interest 
had he in headlong speed, and why 
should he order his grumbling men into 
wagons that freezing morning? Yet the 
subaltern was guilty of a crime worthy 
of death, and the superior officer exon- 
erated even from censure. Why not? 
The superior prepared the evidence on 
which the finding was based. There was 
no court of inquiry, and the subordinate 
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was not permitted to be heard. When the 
matter came to be reviewed by the War 
Department, the dismissal was annulled, 
the department holding that the captain 
obeyed orders, and ought not to be held 
responsible for the consequences. 

From one point of view, this mishap of 
the Thousand was a great blessing to the 
army of which it wasapart. Six days 
afterward, the general commanding the 
army issued a general order regulating 
foraging and forbidding the very things 
which were before permitted. An attempt 
was made tocompel the men to return to 
duty in violation of their paroles, which 
it was contended, were in some manner 
irregular. To their credit be it said, that 
the men of the Thousand elected to suffer 
punishment rather than violate their 
oaths. It was an unpleasant episode— 
just as needless and inexcusable as the 
great slaughter for which the general 
himself was responsible eight months 
from that very day. But there is a vast 
difference between the punishment which 
is fitand proper for a captain of the line 
and a major-general—an act which makes 
him who wears two bars upon his shoul- 
ders ‘richly deserving an ignominious 
death,’’ is at best, only an error of judg- 
ment, which it is almost an offense to 
impute to the wearer of two stars. 


A LUCKY CHANCE MEDLEY. 


The time came when the colonel had 
an opportunity to pay the Confederate 
raider for the disappointment and cha- 
grin he had suffered at his hands. Just 
two months after the capture of the for- 
age train, the Second brigade was ordered 
to reconnoiter our left front. The brigade, 
still composed of our oid companions in 
arms, and a company of the First Middle 
Tennessee cavalry, marched north to 
Cainsville, and the next morning turned 
sharply eastward and advanced by arough 
country road to Statesville, from which 
the enemy was dislodged, but fell back 
only a short distance when he took a fa- 
vorable position and offered battle. 

Satisfied that he was confronted by an 
overwhelming force, Colonel Hall with- 
drew his little army, not on the direct 
road to Milton, but to Auburn, thinking 
to induce the enemy to believe that he 
intended to retire by way of Readyville. 
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Morgan, who had a theory that the safest 
road totake is that along which an enemy 
has just marched, set out the next morn- 
ing by the direct road to Milton to make 
a taid across the Lebanon pike. So he 
reported, at least, but some doubt is 
thrown upon his purpose by the demon- 
stration he made in our rear and his oft- 
repeated anxiety to «‘ get a whack,’’ as he 
phrased it, «at Hall’s brigade,’’ whose 
commander had irritated him by some 
slighting allusions, in published conimu- 
nications. 

It must be confessed that the Confed- 
erate raider had received scant courtesy 
at the hands of our colonel, who was 
not a little inclined to find his way into 
print, reporting his movements to the 
public as well as to his superiors, often 
with somewhat uncomplimentary allu- 
sions to his opponent. Some of these 
had stung the dashing Confederate leader, 
and both he and his officers were anxious 
to give battle to the Second brigade. It 
is not strange that such taunts on the 
part of one who had thus far enjoyed 
small opportunity to prove his military 
skill or the prowess of his command, 
should annoy the great raider, who could 
justly boast that, month by month, for 
more than a year, his command had cost 
the Federal government a hundred times 
as much to replace the stores he had de- 
stroyed as its support had cost the Con- 
federacy. So he repaid the colonel’s jeers 
in kind, but waited impatiently for the 
time to come when he should have a 
chance to take a sweeter revenge. 

They were not the only men who seemed 
to think vituperation an important ele- 
ment of warfare. One of the most inter- 
esting revelations of that wonderful col- 
lection known as the ‘Official Records 
of the War of Rebellion,’’ is the hearty 
good will with which even officers high 
in rank belabored their opponents with 
childish diatribe. One finds it in the most 
unexpected places—in orders and reports, 
as well as in letters and despatches pub- 
lished for popular effect. Some Federal 
generals spoke only of ‘rebs,’’? while 
some Confederates refer to their oppo- 
nents only as ‘‘ Yanks’’ or «« Yankees.”’ 
There were a few who seem to have been 
too much absorbed in fighting their ene- 
mies to have had time for berating them, 
but some of the best soldiers were also 
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the sturdiest detractors. Both Morgan 
and the colonel of the Thousand might 
have found good examples among their 
respective superiors. However, ‘he 
laughs best who laughs last,’’ and the 
time had come when our colonel would 
get the better of the blue-grass raider in 
deeds as well as words. The pleasure of 
beating John Morgan in a fight of his 
own seeking, and with an inferior force, 
was to be his. 

The colonel was informed of his oppo- 
nent’s movement almost as soon as it be- 
gan, whether through one of the wagon- 
master’s female correspondents, who, as 
he solemnly avouched, not only wore 
trousers and rode with Morgan, but left 
letters for him in hollow stumps and 
knot-holes, where only an eye of pre- 
ternatural keenness would find them; 
whether these fair, false ones, whom some 
were so incredulous as to deem purely 
mythical, gave the information which 
started us on that early morning march 
to Milton or not, it would be hard 
to determine; but the wagon-master has 
not refused to admit that he was in- 
side the Confederate lines that night, 
while others thought him asleep, and 
that he learned thereby all the plans and 
purposes of the Confederate leader. 

Personally, the writer believes the in- 
formation came from a detachment of 
Morgan’s command whom he sent out to 
engage our rear, while he pushed forward 
on the Milton road to intercept us. This 
force ran into a vidette of Captain Black- 
burn’s company of Tennessee cavalry, 
which had been posted just a little out 
of Statesville to give information of the 
enemy’s movements. The colonel was, 
perhaps, occasionally inclined to lay un- 
due stress on the hypothetical, but he 
was always vigilance itself. Sometimes, 
we thought the bullet that grazed his 
cranium at Shiloh interfered with his 
dreams, and called his sleeping men to 
arms, when there was little need; but it 
is certain that no enemy could ever come 
near a sleeping camp of his without 
being discovered, unless they came with 
wings. So by daylight we were on the 
move. Then appeared the good results 
of our long marches and fruitless chasing 
after Morgan. We were matched that 
morning against his Kentucky thorough- 
breds, and beat them into Milton, eight 
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miles away. It is true the head of his 
column reached the junction of the two 
roads just outside the town a little before 
we did, but our advance regiment was on 
the heels of our cavalry, and Harris’ guns 
well up tothe front. It looked for a time 
as if the enemy might attack us then and 
there; but we pushed on through the 
town in the early morning, and took po- 
sition at Vaught’s Hill, a wooded emi- 
nence, three-quarters of a mile beyond. 

The enemy advanced to the attack be- 
fore the regiments were all in position, but 
the battery held them in check until our 
formation was complete. The Eightieth 
Illinois had the right ; the One Hundred 
and Fifth Ohio supported the battery 
upon the pike; the One Hundred and 
Twenty-third Illinois was on the left- 
center, and the One Hundred and First 
Indiana on the extreme left. 

The military instinct of the colonel com- 
manding the brigade was shown in the in- 
stant selection of this splendid position, 
and a life full of soldierly promise reached 
its climacteric on that bright spring morn- 
ing, when, sitting on his horse on the 
wooded slope of Vaught’s Hill, he posted 
his brigade, almost without the aid of the 
staff-officers, his magnificent voice echo- 
ing above the din of the opening battle. 
His whole force numbered only fourteen 
hundred men, while the enemy had at 
least twenty-five hundred. He was four- 
teen miles from Murfreesborough. 

Seeing himself thus outnumbered, he 
despatched a courier for reinforcements, 
with the assurance that he could hold the 
position as long as his ammunition lasted. 
Lest this supply should fail, the men 
were instructed to hold their fire until the 
enemy were within close range. This 
comparative silence of the infantry, no 
doubt, led the enemy to overrate his ad- 
vantage. He dismounted his cavalry, 
threw forward a strong line of skirmish- 
ers, and forming in their rear, charged 
again and again the left of our line. 
Once it wavered, but the arrival of three 
companies of the Eightieth Illinois held 
it firm. 

For more than three hours the firing 
was very sharp, the enemy being repulsed 
in several assaults ; then seeing the futil- 
ity of attempting to carry the position 
before the arrival of reinforcements, his 
loss being very heavy, including General 
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Morgan, one of his colonels, and two lieu- 
tenant-colonels among the wounded, he 
withdrew, leaving four captains, two lieu- 
tenants, and sixty-three men dead or mor- 
tally wounded upon the field. His loss 
was estimated at about three hundred in 
all. He himself reported it ‘very severe 
especially in officers.’”? Our loss was six 
killed, forty-three wounded, and seven 
missing. Captain Buskirk, a very pop- 
ular officer of the One Hundred and 
Twenty-third Illinois, was the only officer 
lost on our side. One of the missing, a 
member of the Thousand, was captured, 
and after several months in Confederate 
prisons, was finally exchanged, and 
drowned by the explosion of a boiler on 
a Mississippi steamer on his way home. 

Soon after the fighting had ceased, Gen- 
eral Minty with two brigades of cavalry 
came up. They made a reconnaissance 
beyond the town of Milton without find- 
ing the enemy. On our return, we were 
greeted with much enthusiasm as the 
«fellows who had beaten Morgan.” 

This battle was of no great consequence 
either in numbers or results, but it was 
a very gratifying incident to the brigade 
and especially to the Thousand and their 
colonel. It was not only a defeat of an 
old elusive enemy, and a victory against 
overwhelming numbers, but it was one 
secured by the skill of the commander 
and the quiet confidence of his men. In 
all its elements, it was peculiarly pictu- 
resque and romantic. It wiped away the 
stain incurred by the surprise of his for- 
age train and placed the colonel’s feet se- 
curely on the ladder of deserved promo- 
tion. Had not death intervened, there is 
little doubt that he would soon have re- 
ceived the star he coveted as well as the 
brevet which came just in time to give 
éclat to his obsequies. 


A MIDWINTER CAMPAIGN 


Just sixty days after its organization, 
the Army of the Cumberland fought its 
first battle, on the last day of 1862 and the 
first day of 1863, by the banks of Stone’s 
river, thirty miles southeast of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, on the railroad running 
to Bridgeport. It was without any stra- 
tegic preliminaries. The Federal army 
simply marched out of Nashville to assail 
the enemy in position at Murfreeshorough. 


THE STORY OF A THOUSAND. 


Each general planned to attack by the 
left flank. The Confederate commander 
got his blow in first. Both probably 
acted under amistake. The Union leader 
thought the Confederate forces very much 
demoralized by the failure of the invasion 
of Kentucky. The Federal view of that 
movement was that Bragg had been driven 
out of Kentucky, his army beaten, dissi- 
pated, and utterly worn out with a long 
and profitless march. 

This impression was no doubt confirmed 
by the stories which spies who came into 
our lines as deserters were instructed to 
circulate. This bait was swallowed by 
the commander of the Army of the Cum- 
berland with eagerness. Perhaps one 
reason it was so fully credited was that 
General Rosecrans’ chief of scouts seems 
to have been under a curious hallucina- 
tion in regard to the esprit and discipline 
of the Confederate forces. The Confed- 
erate commander likewise misconceived 
the spirit of the Federal army. 

It is a curious fact, that the spirit of 
the soldiers of the Army of the Cum- 
berland rose higher with each strategic 
check or seeming disaster in battle. The 
Confederates believed it greatly demoral- 
ized by its retreat of two hundred miles ; 
its bloody check at Perryville; the re- 
capture of Cumberland Gap, and the con- 
stant cutting of its line of supply by 
Confederate raiders. On the contrary, 
the spirit of that army was never better 
than when it set out on the Murfrees- 
borough midwinter campaign. The re- 
treat had irritated every man, from the 
division commanders down to the dullest 
private; Perryville, instead of being a 
victory, as the Confederates counted it, 
was merely an accident. General Bragg 
did not realize that it was the commander 
of the army, and not its soldiers, who 
was demoralized by his onset, and so 
naturally concluded that what fifteen 
thousand did at Perryville, fifty thousand 
could do with equal ease at Stone’s river. 
He knew his own army regarded the 
march into Kentucky as a brilliant stra- 
tegic success rather than a failure, and all 
envied the divisions which, albeit with 
enormous loss, had driven back and held 
in permanent check three times their 
number on the Kentucky battle-field. 

Impelled by these mutual misappre- 
kensions, the two armies joined battle, 
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the long, thin line formation of the Fed- 
erals inviting a repetition of the tactic so 
successful at Perryville. The attempt to 
apply it developed the man of the Army 
of the Cumberland. The right wing, 
now under McCook, as was the left at 
Perryville, was rolled back upon the cen- 
ter, just as in that battle; but in the 
center was Thomas. Neither dismayed 
by disaster nor confused by unexpected 
conditions, he bent his energies to hold 
what was threatened and regain what 
was lost. In the face of an enemy al- 
ready flushed with anticipated triumph, 
he formed a new line, at a right angle 
with the original one, and thus, doubled 
back on the center, presented a wall of fire 
and steel, against which theenemy’s forces 
vainly dashed in recurrent waves until 
darkness came to end the bloody strife. 

Late that night the commander of the 
army summoned his generals to consider 
the question of retreat. Thomas, worn 
with the fatigues of the day, but confi- 
dent of the morrow, gave his voice 
against retreat, and, during the discus- 
sion that followed, fell asleep leaning 
against the wall in the corner of the log- 
house in which the council was held. 
Near midnight, he was awakened by his 
chief and asked if his corps could protect 
the army in its withdrawal to a new posi- 
tion. «This army cannot retreat,’’ was 
his reply, and leaning back he resumed 
his slumber. He did not argue, he did 
not question ; he merely announced his 
conclusion. The commander sallied forth 
with McCook to hunt for a position in 
his rear. Whether convinced by what he 
saw, or yielding to the conviction of his 
great lieutenant, he abandoned the idea 
of retreat, and the battle which seemed 
lost at sunset was won before the coming 
noontide. 

Despite his many brilliant qualities, 
General Rosecrans was not well-fitted for 
important, independent command: He 
did not fear danger, he only feared de- 
feat. Over-confident before the battle 
was joined, the roar of conflict seemed 
to confuse his energies and paralyze his 
judgment. His only thought was to seek 
a means to extricate his command from 
impending destruction. His fear of dis- 
aster was so great that he would have 
abandoned the field of Stone’s river to 
avoid it, as he afterwards did Chicka- 
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mauga, in order to provide a way of 
escape for the fragments of the army he 
thought was overwhelmed. In both 
cases, Thomas supplied the nerve which 
his chief so woefully lacked. 

The battle of Stone’s river, having thus 
been won by the hardest, the Army of 
the Cumberland lay confronting the Con- 
federate forces for nearly six months. 
Except frequent reconnoitering of its 
flanks, this army of near a hundred thou- 
sand did nothing from midwinter until 
midsummer. 


A MIDSUMMER JAUNT. 


It was the 24th of June when the cam- 
paign against the Confederate position 
at Tullahoma began. Grant had Pember- 
ton by the throat in Vicksburg, having 
intervened between him and Johnston, 
with whom lay the only hope of relief of 
the beleaguered city. Lee had just entered 
Maryland for a second trial of his curious 
strategic hobby, an advance upon the 
rear of Washington, Baltimore, and Phil- 
adelphia, by the upper fords of the Poto- 
mac, with no other possible means of 
egress from the enemy’s territory. 

Two of the chief armies of the Confed- 
eracy were thus in mortal peril. It was 
essential that the third, under Bragg, at 
Tullahoma, should not be allowed to 
detach any considerable force to the as- 
sistance of either. Under these circum- 
stances, General Rosecrans was peremp- 
torily ordered to advance. 

The enemy held what has been called 
“the line of Duck river.’’ Properly, it 
was no line at all, merely a position with 
two exposed flanks anda range of hills 
with somewhat difficult passes in front. 
These passes were too far apart to admit 
of mutual support by the forces holding 
them, in case of attack on either, and did 
not converge upon a common center with- 
in supporting distance, so as to consti- 
tute an effective line of defense. The po- 
sition was essentially weak, also, in the 
fact that the enemy might turn either 
flank without uncovering his own, while 
at the same time steadily approaching his 
objective. Indeed, this had already been 
done by General Reynolds, two months 
before, when he seized McMinnville and 
should have been supported by the whole 
army in holding possession of it. 
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When, on the 23d of June, McCook ad- 
vanced toward Shelbyville on the right, 
and Crittenden toward McMinnville on 
the left, both threatened the spinal cord 
of Bragg’s position—the Memphis and 
Charleston railroad, which ran in his rear. 
It was then that the chain of hills behind 
which he had sought refuge after the 
fight at Stone’s river, became a fatal hin- 
drance to the operations of his army. If 
he threw his force on Crittenden, McCook 
would advance to Huntsville and Thomas 
would crush his center; if he attacked 
McCook, Crittenden would seize Decherd, 
destroy the bridges, and prevent the use 
of the Nashville and Chattanooga railroad 
in his retreat. It is little wonder that 
Bragg hesitated. Liberty Gap in front 
of McCook, and Hoover’s Gap in front 
of Thomas, were the salient points in the 
ridge of hills in front of Tullahoma. They 
were only six miles apart, but each was 
twenty miles from Tullahoma, the cen- 
ter of the Confederate line. Both were 
strongly fortified; but either might be 
turned by infantry. 

When McCook began his demonstra- 
tion against the former, on the 23d of 
June, a great part of the force holding 
the latter was withdrawn, so as to be 
within supporting distance of the threat- 
ened point. Thomas, moving at daylight 
on the twenty-fourth, with Reynolds’ di- 
vision in front, Wilder’s mounted infan- 
try brigade being in the lead, found Hoo- 
ver’s Gap practically undefended. When 
Wilder’s skirmishers drove in the pickets, 
there was a scattering fire, then a wild 
clangor of great guns, seemingly fired at 
random, then a strange silence. What 
did it mean? Wilder did not hesitate. 
Pushing forward his line, he was soon in 
possession of the Gap. Rushing on to 
where a sharp crest gavea favorable posi- 
tion in rear of the enemy’s works, he 
posted his brigade on each side of the 
road, his battery of howitzers upon it, 
and sent back for reinforcements, while 
Harris, with unerring instinct, threw his 
guns upon two commanding eminences 
a little in their rear. Hardly were these 
dispositions made when Hardee’s columns 
were upon them. 

The Second brigade was the next in 
rear of Wilder. We had been halted where 
the country road forks toward Liberty 
Gap, a mile or more in the rear. The 
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sounds in our front seemed to have puz- 
zled every one. Off at the right we heard 
the echo of McCook’s guns. It had 
rained steadily for hours: everything 
was dripping; the men held their guns 
beneath their arms under their shining 
ponchas. The water ran off the muzzles. 
Hat brims were turned down ; the cloaks 
of the horsemen dripped as they splashed 
back and forth in the muddy road which 
lay between two yellow torrents. Gen- 
eral Reynolds threw his two remaining 
brigades into half-distance columns on 
the left of the road, evidently to make way 
for those in the rear. A big oak-tree, 
low-branching and dense, grew just at 
the fork. General Reynolds took position 
under it. General Thomas, with his staff 
and body-guard, came forward at a sharp 
trot and joined him. The two talked 
earnestly together for a while; then 
Thomas dismounted, sat down upon a 
stone at the foot of the oak, took out his 
knife, cut a shoot that grew near, and be- 
gan to whittle it. Presently there came 
aroar of artillery from the front. Soon 
the distant rattle of musketry mingled 
with it. An aide dashed up, splashed 
with mud from head to foot. He reported 
eagerly to General Thomas. That officer 
heard him, still whittling. Then he rose, 
threw the stick away, put his knife in his 
pocket, swung into his saddle and turned 
toward Reynolds. We were too far away 
to hear his words, but it needed not much 
acumen to guess them. 

Instantly the bugles sounded, and 
orders echoed along the massed col- 
umns of Reynolds. In an instant we 
were on the march, with Reynolds and 
his staff splashing along the muddy road 
in our front. Back in the hospital the 
colonel of the Thousand, tossing on a bed 
of pain, was bewailing the fate which kept 
him from the field of conflict. He had 
gathered his last laurels. Colonel Milton 
S. Robinson, of the Seventy-fifth Indiana, 
was in command of the Second brigade. 
There had been a change in the brigade, 
too. The Seventy-fifth and Sixty-eighth 
Indiana had taken the places of our old 
brigade companions, the Eightieth and 
One Hundred and Twenty-third Illinois, 
who were with Wilder in our front. We 
could hear the steady roar of the Spencer 
rifles which were first used in action that 
day, as we double-quicked along the slip- 
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pery road to their support. Soon, we 
deployed to the right, advancing up a 
sharp, green slope, while Lilly’s battery, 
the Eighteenth Indiana, dashed by us 
to the front. Regiment after regiment 
followed on our left. We reached the 
top of the slope, reformed our lines, and 
moved forward. The lieutenant-colonel 
was on leave, and our major in com- 
mand. 

We entered the wood and found our- 
selves in rear of one of Wilder’s regi- 
ments, which had been sharply engaged 
with a force they had already driven 
back. We passed through their lines and 
took position in their front. They had 
lost heavily and had exhausted their am- 
munition. We opened fire on the enemy, 
who retired into a wood that lay beyond 
a ravine in our front. 

There was a splendid battle scene a 
little to our left, where Hardee's columns 
charged again and again the line which 
Wilder’s repeating rifles held, while bat- 
tery after battery, and regiment after 
regiment, hurried up from the rear to 
their support. It was in vain; no force 
which could have been hurled against 
them was sufficient to regain the pass, 
which had been lost by a temporary with- 
drawal of the regular garrison, in antici- 
pation of the attack upon their left. The 
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darkness fell suddenly, and we lay upon 
our arms in the dripping wood, with dead 
and wounded friends and foes about us. 
In the morning we advanced our skir- 
mishers; the enemy retired. We had 
taken a splendidly fortified position, with 
the loss of less than a hundred men, and 
the campaign against Tullahoma was vir- 
tually at an end. Thereafter, it was a 
mere foot-race. The elements favored the 
enemy. For nine days it rained continu- 
ously. Swollen streams and bottomless 
roads delayed our advance across ‘the 
Barrens,’’ whose soil is a mixture of 
quicksand and glue when wet. With the 
aid of the railroad, Bragg managed to 
transfer his army safely across the Ten- 
nessee. It was a flight rather than a 
retreat; guns, tents, and supplies were 
abandoned or destroyed. We entered 


Tullahoma on the first day of July, 


without firing a shot. 

We tramped on the next day after the 
fleeing enemy, through the mud and 
rain, with the echo of glad tidings in the 
summer air, for Grant had taken Vicks- 
burg with the army that held it, and Lee, 
shattered and broken at Gettysburg, had 
with difficulty won the prize for which 
he fought—the privilege of retreating 
with heaviness the way he had come 
hoping for triumph. 


(Concluded in the April number.) 


by Frederic Remington. 
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THE STORY OF A PORTRAIT IN BRUGES. 


By GEORGES RODENBACH. 


NE summer, fleeing from the heat 
and oppressiveness of Paris, I 

spent a few weeks in my native city of 
Bruges refreshing my eyes by the sight 
of her tranquil canals, losing myself in 
the silence of her calm streets, reaching 
back into her past as I followed the 
broken lines of her gables, and experi- 
enced once more the charm of her sweet 
bells. One day a friend took me to see a 
musician who was said to be an amateur 
of beautiful things. He lived in a curi- 
ous dwelling with a 
painted facade, one of 
the old residences on a 
now deserted quay. 


worthy of note, 


“Art in Exile,” ‘““The Reign of Silence,’ ‘‘ Voyage in the 
“The Béguine’s Museum,” ‘‘Dead Bruges,”’ ‘The Veil,’ which, notwithstanding the 
applause that greeted their first appearance, still add to his literary reputation, for 
they betray the poet and thinker. M. Rodenbach is a Knight of the Legion of Honor. 


The spacious rooms of this lodging, so 
simply furnished, were adorned here and 
there by musical instruments—a cithara 
on a shelf, an organ whose tall pipes 
looked as if ready to pour out a rhyth- 
mic stream, a wing-shaped harp. There 
were also on the wall old pictures and 
portraits. One of these especially ex- 
cited my interest. It was the portrait 
of a Béguine, one of those nuns who 
live in convents near the city gates, 
going in and out at their will, retain- 
ing their hair under their caps, having 
taken temporary vows that leave them 
free to return to the world and marry, 
free also to again join the sisterhood 


M. Georges Rodenbach was born at Tournai. in Walloon Belgium, on the French 
frontier; but it was at Bruges, in the heart of the Flemish country, that he was brought 
up, and where he studied to such purpose 
still young, his work is of importance. 


He now lives in Paris, and, although he is 
Among his books, we may mention as being 
Byes,” 
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should their worldly life prove sad and 
unfriendly. 

The Béguine of the picture must have 
been in middle life when it was painted. 
There were remnants of youth in her 
face, but the eyes were melancholy and 
full of faded dreams ; the nose was thin, 
the closed lips seemed bent upon keeping 
asad secret. To increase this impression 
time had cast the yellow tint of autumnal 
sunshine upon the face and the cap that 
imprisoned it to the temples and eye- 
brows. 

My host perceived the effect produced 
by the portrait and, answering the mute 
question of my glance, said: 

“Tt is the portrait of my great-grand- 
mother.’’ 

«Really! But how can that 
be? She was a nun.” 

“Yes, but a Béguine. She 
entered the order in middle 
life. She wore the veil a few 
mouths and then went back 
to the world. Her story isa 
strange and mournful one.” 

He told me what tollows : 

She was born toward the end 
of the last century in this © 
same city of Bruges, where | 
families abide as faithful to 
the town as rivers are to their 
banks. Left a widow when 
still very young, she might 
have pined away but for the 
sincere and profound piety 
which proved her support and 
alleviated her grief. She 
spent her days in prayer and 
meditation, much of the time 
in the Church of Notre Dame, 
where, by constantly thinking 
of her deceased husband she 


ee 
fancied at times she almost nae FACIES 


saw him and held him again, 

just as by looking at the 
Host with due faith one ends by seeing 
in it the lineaments of Christ. To recon- 
cile her with life, to remind her of the be- 
loved one gone and the two brief years of 
her wedded happiness, she had, also, a 
child, a pretty little girl, who bore the 
charming name Clytie, a name as fresh 
as a leaping fountain, and which the lit- 
tle girl herself in her fourth year uttered, 
when asked who she was, with a most 
amusing lisp, ‘‘Clytie! Clytie Débon- 
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naire,’ taking delight in the musical 
tones easy to her childish lips. 

At fifteen Clytie, now almost a young 
lady, very tall and precocious, was com- 
pleting her education at the Ursuline 
convent as a day-boarder. Her mother 
oftentimes went to fetch her home at 
seven o’clock, the hour when the day- 
boarders were set free to return to their 
families. When she could not go herself, 
she sent Barbara, her old servant, with 
all sorts of careful recommendations and 
instructions. Austere and severely de- 
vout, Madame Débonnaire watched with 
anxious care over her daughter. She 


wished her to remain pure and ignorant 
Nothing, neither casual encoun- 


of evil. 


MADAME DEBONNAIRE. 


ters, street shows, images, conversations, 
must cast a shadow upon her virgin-like 
innocence. Her soul must remain like 
unsullied snow until her heaven -ap- 
pointed husband should enter it. 

But one day the mother received a note 
from the mother superior of the Ursu- 
lines, begging her to come to her, as she 
had an important communication to 
make. ‘The widow was greatly disturbed 
by this message ; in her uneventful life 
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the slightest incident was like the falling 
of a stone amid the silent waters of a 
canal. Next day she went to the con- 
vent. After having kept her waiting in 
the parlor a long time—it seemed an age 
to her—the mother superior at last came 
in. She looked ill at ease. She paid to 
her visitor many compliments on her re- 
spectability, her well-known virtue, etc., 
then came to the subject of the interview. 
Very reluctantly had she taken the de- 
cision, but it was unavoidable. She could 
no longer keep Miss Clytie in her estab- 
lishment. The girl was setting a bad 
example to her companions ; she had be- 
come a scandal in the convent. 

Madame Débonnaire threw up her 
hands and exclaimed : 

“Tt isimpossible! Clytieis an angel!”’ 

Then the mother superior told her story. 
Doubtless, the man who had been watch- 
ing her was a tool of the evil one. He 
lived in a house near the convent. The 
garden walls, unfortunately, were not very 
high. During the hours of recreation this 
man, this demon, rather, had succeeded 
in drawing Clytie’s attention to the win- 
dow from which he was watching her. 
He had thrown down letters, which the 
poor girl had picked up and read—and 
they had not burned her fingers or with- 
ered her eyes, as things coming from the 
evil one should have done. 

‘««But, mother, these are slanders, 
doubtless, due to the spite of some school- 
mate ”’ 

«No, madame, I have myself caught 
herinitheact. 2 

At this Madame Débonnaire succumbed 
and burst into tears. 

«We will now, if you wish, question 
Miss Clytie herself,’? added the superior. 
A few moments later the young girl en- 
tered the parlor. Ingenuously and frank- 
ly she confessed all. She wished to marry. 
The man in question was an officer, a 
charming person; he had written her that 
he loved her and wished to make her his 
wife. She even told that one evening, as 
she was going home with Barbe, who had 
come for her, he had accosted her, and 
walked a part of the way with her. 

Amazed and horrified, the mother supe- 
rior and Madame Débonnaire looked at 
each other. 

‘‘ What harm is there in that ?”’ asked 
Clytie, with such charming candor that 
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her mother suddenly grew calmer, and 
looked at her with less irritation. 

«I shall never have any other hus- 
band,’? added the young girl, whose 
bright eyes became dimmed with tears. 

She was dismissed from the convent, but 
remained firm in her resolution. Madame 
Débonnaire informed herself concerning 
the officer. He was a captain, quite well 
known in the town; a brilliant soldier, 
Commandant Van Zylen, who had fought 
during all the years of the Empire. He 
had won the cross on the field of Water- 
loo, inthe army of the King of Holland. 
Clytie was very young, and her mother 
would have preferred for her a man of 
more steady character than this sword- 
dangler. But Clytie was obstinate. She 
spent her days in tears, refused to eat, 
rose at dawn and lounged for hours in the 
garden, in melancholy mood, listening to 
the church bells. She grew thin and was 
rapidly wasting away. 

So the mother consented. Captain Van 
Zylen had written to her to state his in- 
tentions and ask permission to call on her. 
She at first left his letter unanswered, 
displeased at his free and easy way of 
dealing with a family so respectable and 
highly considered as hers ; she also feared 
that the wooer was not altogether disin- 
terested, as he must have learned that Cly- 
tie was to havea large dowry. But her 
daughter’s despair and failing health over- 
came her objections. She wrote to Van 
Zylen. A few weeks later the engage- 
ment was officially announced. Madame 
Débonnaire’s presentiments were justi- 
fied. The captain showed himself most 
exacting in the settlements. He knew 
Clytie’s mother was wealthy, and he tried 
to induce her to surrender a large share 
of her fortune. She refused. Then a 
bitter struggle began. The contract was 
drawn with a strictness that exasperated 
the captain, but it was too late for him to 
withdraw. The dowry given, three hun- 
dred thousand francs, was not to be de- 
spised, and the officer happened to be 
badly pinched just then. The wedding 
took place, but the mother would not at- 
tend. She pretended sickness, and gave 
her consent in writing; she already 
dreaded the captain and his imperious 
ways. 

When her daughter left her, snatched 
away, as it were, from her affection, poor 
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“INGENUOUSLY AND FRANKLY SHE CONFESSED ALL.” 


Madame Débonnaire found herself nore 
completely widowed than before, and 
childless besides: so alone, after having 
been so rich in the possession of husband 
and child! Nothing is more sad than pov- 
erty to one who has known luxury ; what 
can be worse than solitariness to one who 
has known the joys of family life? She 
went from room to room in her empty 
house, seeking Clytie, sometimes even 
seeking the dead, whose departure now 
seemed to her contemporaneous with that 
of her daughter. Clytie was to her as one 
dead, and all the dead have the same age 
in eternity, as all the absent are on the 
same plane in absence. 

This time, as before, religion proved her 
comfort. Since she was really alone, 
since her separation from her daughter 
was made irremediable by the harsh will 
of the arrogant captain, she resolved to 
withdraw from the world. At the Bé- 
guinage of Bruges widows were admitted. 
This would bea safe refuge, acalm harbor 
for her storm-tossed bark. 

She took the veil on Easter morning in 
the little convent church, full of light and 


organ notes. ‘henceforth, she lived ob- 
livious of the past in comparative peace 
in the convent of the Eight Beatitudes, 
with nearly a score of other Béguines. 
Her religious fervor increased. She found 
in pious duties a precious balm. As she 
belonged to an important family, she was 
even proposed for the dignity of Grande 
Dame, the title borne by the superiors of 
the Béguine convents. It was at this 
time—for it has ever been the custom to 
keep the portraits of all Lady Superiors— 
that the picture I saw in her descend- 
ant’s house was painted. 

The Béguine order is not very strict. 
‘They lived a semi-worldly, semi- religious 
life. ‘hey received visitors freely. Oh! 
the sweet little houses into which they 
withdraw, with their pleasant scent of 
clean linen, altar flowers, and aromatic 
wax. 

Madame Débonnaire found life in hers 
very soothing. She felt the hurts life had 
inflicted gradually healing. Her pious 
meditations brought before her mind her 
deceased husband, and it seemed to her 
she was drawing nearer to him now that 
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she was approaching old age and had re- 
nounced all earthly things. But the last 
wounds were more cruel—this separation 
from her daughter, the attitude of the 
greedy captain whom money difficulties 
rendered positively ferocious. He had 
from the first forbidden his wife to visit 
her mother ; but Clytie saw her in secret. 
Indeed, this consolation had become a 
necessity for the poor child who, married 
at sixteen,—by her own headstrong will,— 
soon had found herself very unhappy. 
Her husband was violent, and a spend- 
thrift. A real soldier of fortune, he had 
traveled all over Europe during the wars 
of the Empire. A veritable hero, he had 
performed prodigies of valor on the bat- 
tle-field, carried redoubts, stormed cities ; 
how could he become wonted to the steady 
ways of provincial garrison life? He had 
fought a score of duels on the flimsiest 
‘grounds. Gambling he resorted to for 
excitement and contracted heavy debts. 

Clytie soon discovered that his tender 
wooing of her when she was at the con- 
vent had for its real object her dowry, 
with which he hoped to quiet for a while 
the troops of his creditors. But in a few 
months the dowry was spent. Then he 
turned upon her and forced her to assume 
toward her mother an attitude of perma- 
nent mendicity ; whenever she returned 
empty-handed he beat her. He even was 
impudent enough to go to the Béguinage 
and lecture his mother-in-law, who left 
him in penury by retaining money that 
a religieuse no longer needed. But 
Madame Débonnaire foreseeing the catas- 
trophe that was sure to come, and de- 
termined to secure the future of her 
grandchildren,—for two children had been 
born to the wretched couple,—was obdu- 
‘rate. Van Zylen, furious with disappoint- 
ment, beat heavy blows on the table with 
his saber, and the poor Béguine raised 
imploring eyes to the brass crucifix on 
the wall, trembling with anguish lest 
the noise of the quarrel should be heard 
and bring scandal upon the community— 
nay, at times she even feared death at his 
hands, just as if she had been one of St. 
Ursula’s nuns in the clutches of a fierce 
soldiery. 

The story of this ill-sorted union was 
a short one. Poor Clytie, ill-treated, con- 
sumed with grief, died three years after 
her marriage, at the age of nineteen, leav- 
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ing two little orphans. The captain 
quickly took his decision. He asked to 
be transferred to Amsterdam and, as it 
was impossible for him to take his chil- 
dren with him, on the very morning of 
the day of his departure, without any 
forewarning, he sent them to their grand- 
mother, the poor Béguine, who, since her 
daughter’s death, knowing she could not 
gain admittance to her son-in-law’s house- 
hold, had turned to God for comfort more 
earnestly than ever. 

These little orphans whom she hardly 
knew and whom their father forsook, 
scarcely bestowing a thought upon them, 
were brought to her. They came as very 
foundlings. She sobbed as she saw them 
with an anguish which, like that of the 
Mater Dolorosa, might have found voice 
in the words: ‘See whether there be 
a sorrow to be compared with mine?’’ 
What could she do? Place the children 
among strangers in the country or in an 
orphan asylum? No! no strange hands 
should deal with these frail things that 
were the legacy of her own daughter, poor 
Clytie’s own flesh and blood. She could 
not keep them with her at the Béguin- 
age, as the rules of the establishment 
forbade it. She therefore decided to do 
what was indeed painful to her heart but 
appeared to be God’s will. She left her 
convent, gave up the veil, and reopened 
the old house in which she had formerly 
lived, and which for the last three years 
she had rented to strangers. There she 
resumed her former life, and before long 
the three years of her stay at the Béguin- 
age were as a dream to her. She felt her- 
self driven back, as it were, to the other 
shore of the stream of her life. 

The evening twilight also is full of 
illusions and resembles the dawn. Had 
she not just become a widow? Are not 
these two little orphans her own children? 
The illusion was the stronger because to 
clothe them she had resorted to the ward- 
robe of Clytie, whose child garments she 
found intact in the closets of the old 
house. One of the orphans was called 
Blanche, the other Rose. The former 
was startlingly like her mother, the very 
same eyes of humid blue, and the same 
mouth with sinuous curves. She was 
Clytie come back to life, and the grand- 
mother would sob with mingled pain 
and joy at a likeness which for a mo- 
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ment would, by recalling the dead, seem 
to carry her back to her happy earlier 
years. Rose also was pretty, but dark, 
after her father’s type, with black, hard 
eyes, a sharp profile. Would she have 
his temper? The old lady trembled at 
the least sign of impatience in the child, 
fearful it might be an ominous sign. 
Therefore, in spite of all her efforts to 
be just, she could not love Rose as well 
as she did Blanche, and she avoided 
dressing her in Clytie’s child garments. 

Years passed monotonously in melan- 
choly Bruges. Blanche and Rose grew 
up by the side of their grandmother. 
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Their childhood was sad enough, spent 
in the company of a morose old lady. 
Yet Madame Débonnaire did the best she 
could to bring up the little girls gently 
and piously. When they reached their 
tenth year she carefully prepared them 
for their first communion. This great 
white day was almost the only eventful 
one in their gray, youthful lives. It co- 
incided with another which greatly dis- 
turbed the grandmother. The father, 
who had given no sign of life since his 
departure, had written to her recently 
asking to see his daughters, and as he 
did not wish to revisit provincial Bruges, 
where he had left unpleasant recollec- 
tions, and Amsterdam was quite distant, 
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he proposed to meet them in an inter- 
mediate town, in Dordrecht, for example, 
where they could stop at the same 
hotel. The old lady trembled as she 
read the letter, living over the sorrowful 
past. Did the request hide a snare? 
Was he in need of money? He men- 
tioned the fact that he was nowa colonel; 
he must then draw a good salary. Per- 
haps he had turned over a new leaf, and 
age had mollified his imperious and ven- 
turesome temperament? She went over 
the whole matter conscientiously, and 
decided she had no right to deprive a 
father of the sight for a short time of his 
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children. She had consulted her confes- 
sor, and he had said that it was perhaps 
the design of Providence that this guilty 
man should be saved by the innocence of 
his children. 

Controlled by this advice, Madame Dé- 
bonnaire bethought herself of a most 
graceful and touching little plot. She 
accepted the rendezvous, and started for 
Dordrecht, taking in her trunks the com- 
municant robes of the children, intending 
to exhibit to the forgetful father his 
daughters, white, pure, angel-like, like 
two lilies, upon whom he was to pour his 
repentant tears. 

But the interview she dreamed of as so 
moving and reconciliatory, proved most 

49 
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commonplace. The children truly were 
charming, transforming the chilly old ho- 
tel parlor into an antechamber of Para- 
dise. The grandmother had braided and 
smoothed their hair in Madonna-like 
bandlets — Blanche’s, which was golden, 
as had been Clytie’s ; Rose’s, which was 
black like her father’s. But the white 
veil made them one, these two children 
‘of an unhappy marriage for which the 
present hour was to. atone. The two 
little girls kept very quiet, waiting for 
the parent whom, so the grandmother 
said, long voyages and unavoidable ex- 
peditions to the Dutch colonies had kept 
away. They were very happy, for they 
were soon to see their father. Was he 
handsome? He was a colonel! Would 
he come in an embroidered coat? Did 
acolonel’s coat have much gilt? Would 
he wear his decorations? How many had 
he? Madame Débonnaire was full of 
anxiety, lifting up her heart to God, feel- 
ing that this moment was a solemn one, 
decisive for herself and the children. 

At last, the colonel came in suddenly. 
He wasin civilian dress. He had aged 
and was already turning gray. He 
greeted Madame Débonnaire coolly, and 
turning to the little girls, said: 

«What is this masquerade?’”’ 

The children blushed ; the grandmoth- 
er tried to explain that they had just 
taken their first communion. 

‘“‘Quick, take those veils away! Let 
me see you,’’ said the colonel, as he drew 
near and looked at them, as if inspecting 
troops. Madame Débonnaire was trem- 
bling with apprehension. He scrutinized 
Rose more closely, struck with her great 
resemblance to himself, her black hair, 
her sharply drawn nose, the bold profile 
of her face. 

‘«She is indeed my daughter; I recog- 
nize her,’’ he said; “but the other?” 
And he looked at Blanche, the younger 
daughter, with an indifferent, almost in- 
credulous air. ‘She is not bad looking, 
but really she does not look like a 
daughter of mine.”’ 

The two children, who had been ex- 
pecting to meet an affectionate, tender 
father, handsome, and covered with dec- 
orations, began to cry at this rough treat- 
ment. Then the colonel assumed more 
gentle manners ; he went to Blanche, led 
her to a mirror, and looked at their re- 
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flection. It seemed to please him. He 
ordered dinner. While it was served 
they watched the prospect before the 
hotel, the noble lines of the horizon, the 
broad stream of the Meuse, the dark 
windmills with their revolving arms. At 
table the colonel related his campaigns, 
the heroic deeds at Waterloo that had 
won for him a decoration at the hands of 
his king. But immediately after the 
meal was ended, he announced that he 
must go back, bade them a hasty good- 
by, and promised to write and to come 
again soon. So ended, without any good 
results for the little girls, the interview 
from which so much was expected. They 
returned to Bruges saddened, especially 
Blanche, of whom the father had taken 
so little notice. But the grandmother, 
who loved her more than she did Rose, 
bestowed double kisses upon her brow. 

The years went by swiftly in spite of 
the long days. Madame Débonnaire was 
growing old. Her health, undermined 
by many sorrows, was giving way. She 
did not dread death—far from it, she 
wished to. be with God. But a secret care 
disturbed her. If she should die before 
the children were of age, the father might 
constrain them to live with him, and then 
what would happen? The fortune that 
she had so carefully guarded against him, 
that was to provide dowries for the two 
girls, might fall into his hands; he would 
at least wrest a portion of it from them 
to pay his debts. This she could not 
allow. God himself, she felt sure, would 
prevent it. He would let her live till the 
hour of their majority, and then she 
would herself implore Him to recall her, 
weary with incessant cares and sorrows, 
and say to Him, in the words of Sim- 
eon, ‘‘ Lord, now lettest Thou thy servant 
depart in peace.”’ 

Rose and Blanche were approaching 
their twentieth year—they were but ten 
months apart in age. Since the time of 
their first communion they had seen their 
father only once. His regiment happened 
to be in the neighborhood of Bruges dur- 
ing the manceuvers, and he had spent an 
evening with his daughters, but had 
shown himself as indifferent as ever to 
them. They, on their part, hardly ever 


. thought of him. He was to them sim- 


ply a stranger, met two or three times 
almost by chance, whose features were 
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scarcely remembered. But the grand- 
mother, on the other hand, never forgot 
him. He was constantly in her mind. 
Since the terrible interviews at the con- 
vent, when in his passion he struck 
the table with his saber, the thought of 
him, of his violence, had possessed her. 
And now, as she felt her strength give 
way, and knew that death was near, 
Madame Débonnaire had but one dread— 
that he should return suddenly and take 
his daughters back, in the hope of seizing 
the heritage that the grandmother would 
so soon leave to them. - 

Could she live till the children became 
of age? Whocan hope to put off death? 
Madame Débonnaire ventured the en- 
deavor. She prayed instantly. She un- 
dertook neuvaines. She entreated God 
not to recall her till the work of her life- 
time was completed. She had made Rose 
and Blanche promise to remain together 
after her death, and especially to resist 
all attempts of their father to take them 
with him. This promise had been given 
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over holy relics, and accompanied by a 
sacred oath. 

Madame Débonnaire was henceforth 
calm. Rose was already of age. Blanche 
was to become so ina few weeks. The 
condition of the old lady grew daily 
worse; her end was evidently near, yet 
she seemed no longer to suffer. Had an 
invisible heavenly sign reassured her, a 
divine promise that she should not depart 
too soon? There are at times such com- 
munications between the soul and its 
Creator. 

She reached, though in extreme weak- 
ness, the twentieth anniversary of 
Blanche’s birthday. Her joy was inde- 
scribable; her gratitude expressed itself 
in hymns of praise. Blanche, the adored 
child of Clytie; Blanche, who so resembled 
her mother, was to-day of age! Both sis- 
ters were safe! They could now remain 
free, their own mistresses, in possession of 
their fortune, in the old family mansion. 

Was her emotion too strong? Or had 
God granted only this exact respite? 
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Toward noon of this same day she began 
to pass away. Her mind was wandering 
all the afternoon till twilight. She occa- 
sionally opened her eyes, in which was 
revealed a shade of fear, a brief terror, 
as if she dreaded seeing some other shape 
than Death’s pass in at the door. But, 
reassured by the quiet of the room, she 
resumed her childish divagations, stil] 
retaining a certain consciousness, for she 
repeated incessantly, with the monotony 
of a refrain, the words ‘of age,’’ as if 
exulting in a great deliverance. 

Two days later the colonel, whom some 
friends had notified of the old lady's de- 
cease, appeared. This time he came in 
as master, and proceeded to install him- 
self as if at home. With authoritative 
mien he talked with his daughters of 
their departure, of the furniture that was 
to be moved; but Rose and Blanche, 
speaking together and as with one voice, 
declared they would not follow him. 

‘« We shall see,’’ said the angry parent. 

«Never !’’ replied Rose. ‘We have 
promised grandmother.” 

And Blanche added : 

«Yes ; we are both of age now, and we 
have sworn to remain here together.”’ 

The eyes of the colonel flashed : he made 
a rapid computation. The girls were right, 
Blanche was of age. They were both mis- 
tresses of their own actions. The grand- 
mother had brought them up in the fear 
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and dread of their own father. With a 
gesture of wrath he said: 

‘To think that it is only forty-eight 
hours ago that you escaped from me !”’ 

Rose and Blanche had dreaded one of 
those fits of passion of which Madame 
Débonnaire had often spoken to them, 
and which had left such terrible mem- 
ories in her mind. But the colonel, 
overwhelined with the sense of his help- 
lessness, conscious that his own neglect 
and indifference for twenty years had 
caused this aversion in his children’s 
hearts, went away that very evening, 
like a mere passer-by who is never to re- 
turn, and Rose and Blanche resumed 
their watch by the remains of their 
grandmother, who lay calm and sniiling, 
as if through her transparent alabaster 
eyelids she saw her dream realized, the 
young girls free, the house silent and 
forever safe from the enemy. 

Such had been the life of the great- 
grandmother of my Bruges host, whose 
portrait in the costume of a Béguine, 
with its white tints yellowed by time, I 
had seen in his old dwelling, with the 
cithara, the organ, the wing-shaped harp, 
gathered together by his fancy. 


What a drama in such a life! What 


sad stories would these old portraits re- 
late if their painted lips could speak ! 
How strongly would they dissuade us 
from living ! 


ees OF 
- ART AND LETTERS. 


You will perhaps shrug 
your shoulders as you read the title of this Parisian chronicle, for 
you can scarcely understand what extraordinary attraction this toy 
has for French souls. We have a picturesque way of saying that 
an object excites mysterious longings which one is hardly willing 
to acknowledge to himself, of which, indeed, one is almost ashamed. 
The popular saying is: «It makes you squint, does it not?” 

Just as if one said: you have a sense of shame in looking in 
the face that which you covet; you do not wish others to know about it; all 
the same, you can’t control yourself; you keep casting side-glances at it, «it 
makes you squint.”’ 

The Red Ribbon !—and for that matter, other ribbons as well; the violet ribbon 
of the Mérite Agricole; the blue ribbon of academic palms (I may be wrong here 
as to the color, but it does not matter); all ribbons, whatever their tints, make 
any man “squint’’ who has French blood in him, and, therefore, feels a super- 
stitious regard for all honorable or honorary distinctions. 

But in this mad race after decorations the red ribbon still leads. Heretofore, 
the ribbon has been bestowed on men only. Very exceptionally, and most 
rarely, have women secured it. Under the First empire it had gone either to 
some viragos, who had carried the musket in the great wars, and were really 
men rather than women, or to sisters of charity who had distinguished themselves 
by their self-sacrificing services on the battle-field and in the hospital. 

This tradition was kept up a long time under the Restoration and the July 
Monarchy. I believe that not before the Second empire was there any thought 
of decorating a woman for her literary or artistic merit. A fancy of Empress 
Eugénie secured the cross to Rosa Bonheur, the great painter. It must be con- 
fessed that at the time the imperial fancy was approved and praised, even by 
those who, for political reasons, did not love the empire, and systematically dis- 
paraged all the acts of its government. 

The way was open. 

We have a proverb to the effect that the first step is often taken unconsciously. 
Nothing can be farther from the truth. The first step is the most difficult to 
take; but once set the example, and then, as in Rossini’s ‘William Tell,’ you 
may sing: 

““"Phe road to Altorf is open.” 


Others followed Rosa Bonheur. Their number is not yet large, but it increases 
yearly. We number not a few women in our Société des Gens de Lettres ; 
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you may be sure that before ten years more than one of them will display on her 
corsage that red ribbon which, fifty years ago, no one would have even dreamed 
of fastening to that of George Sand, the great novelist. 

You know (or you do not know, it really does not matter) what long discus- 
sions were raised by the question whether dramatic artists should be decorated. 
M. Legouvé started it; all journalists joined in the fray. The prejudice against 
actors was very strong; but it could not withstand the pressure. The govern- 
ment yielded—timidly at first. It decorated Samson and Regnier, the great actors, 
not because they were great actors, but because they were also distinguished pro- 
fessors at the Conservatoire, and, consequently, most respectable functionaries. 
Febvre was also decorated for the share he had had in founding a French hospi- 
tal in London. 

This was not yet enough. Government put on a bold face at last and deco- 
rated Got and Mounet-Sully for the luster they had shed on their art and on 
the Comédie Frangaise. 

But one step remained to be taken. 

What about actresses ? 

The oldest of them was Madame Marie Laurent, who to her high reputation as 
a dramatic artist added that of being a most estimable woman and excellent 
mother. Under the name of Orphelinat des Arts, she had founded an institution 
in which the daughters of indigent artists were educated free of cost. She had 
devoted the last days of her life to this model establishment; she had stirred up 
the zeal of the donors; she was the directress of the school, the soul of it. 

Government profited by this circumstance to bestow upon her the red ribbon. 
Thus it decorated not so much the dramatic artist as the sister of charity ; or, if 
you prefer, the Mother Abbess. 

But it is urged to take a step beyond this, to decorate an actress whose fame 
rests solely on her artistic talent. 

One name suggests itself to all—that of Sarah Bernhardt, the «great Sarah,”’ 
as we call her. 

But Sarah’s name, it must be confessed, popular as it is, awakens some 
scruples. Will government dare? 

A newspaper of Paris has organized a plebiscite on the question: «Shall 
Sarah be decorated at the next promotion to be held in January?” 

You can hardly conceive how much this little game excites our quiet bour- 
geoisie. Among you, there would doubtless be heavy bets on the issue; here, 
people discuss and weigh the chances pro and con. 

I do not know how many reporters have already asked me how I should vote. 
My reply has been: ‘JI will not vote before consulting Sarah herself.’ Sarah 
is a very bright woman; she is also wonderfully independent. It may well be 
that she does not care for the ribbon. Then it would hardly be worth while to 
try to secure for her a bauble the vanity of which she fully appreciates. 

One should never be more of a royalist than the king himself, 


FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


Le Ruban Rouge aux Femmes.—Peut-étre hausserez-vous les épaules 1a bas, en Amérique, en 
lisant le titre de cette chronique parisienne. Le ruban rouge! Vous ne comprenez pas sans doute fort 
bien l’extraordinaire attraction qu’exerce sur des Ames francaises ce hochet de la vanité. Nous avons 
dans notre pays une locution bien pittoresque pour parler d’un objet qui excite les désirs mystérieux que 
Von eee peine s’avouer 4 soi méme; car on en rougit tout bas. Le peuple dit: ‘‘c¢a te fait loucher, n’est 
ce pas 

Le ruban rouge, et 4 défaut du ruban rouge, les autres rubans, le ruban violet du mérite agricole, le ruban 
bleu des palmes académiiques (peut-étre que je me trompe de couleur, mais peu importe !) tous les rubans, 
quelle qu’en soit la nuance, font loucher homme qui est né de sang francais et qui porte dans ce sang 
l’amour, la superstition des distinctions honorifiques. 

Mais dans le steeplechase aux décorations c’est le ruban rouge qui tient la corde. Jusqu’a présent il 
n’avait été conféré chez nous qu’aux hommes. Ce n’était que par exception qu’il avait été conféré a des 
individus du sexe féminin, et ces exceptions, jusqu’en ces dernierstemps avaient été des plus rares. Sous 
le premier empire, on l’avait décerné soit 4 des viragos qui ayant fait le coup de feu dans les grandes 
guerres, étaient 4 vraiment parler des hommes plutét que des femmes, soit A des sceurs de charité qui s’étaient 
distinguées par leur dévouement soit sur les champs de bataille, soit dans les h6pitaux de l’armée. 

_ Cette tradition de grande réserve se conserva longtemps sous la restauration et sous la monarchie de 
juillet. Je crois que ce ffit seulement sous le Second empire que l’on s’avisa de décorer une femme pour 
son mérite littéraire ou artistique. Ce fut une fantaisie de l’impératrice de porter la croix 4 Rosa Bon- 
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heur, qui était un grand peintre. Il faut dire qu’a cette époque 1a cette fantaisie impériale fit approuvée 
et louée méme de ceux qui, par raison politique, n’aimaient point empire et dénigraient systématique- 
ment tout ce que faisait son gouvernement. 

La voie était ouverte. 

Il y a chez nous un proverbe qui dit que le premier pas se fait sans qu’on y pense. Rien n’est moins vrai. 
Cest le premier pas qui est le plus difficile a franchir; mais une fois que l’exemple est donné, on peut 
chanter comme dans le Guillaume Tell de Rossini: ‘‘ d’Altorf les chemins sont ouverts. ” 

D’autres passérent ala suite de Rosa Bonheur. Ie nombre n’en est pas encore considérable ; mais il 
croit chaque année. Nous commencons a compter pas mal de femmes dans notre Société des Gens de Let- 
tres ; soyez sfirs qu’avant dix aus, il y en aura plus d'une qui étalera sur son corsage ce ruban rouge, qu’on 
n’efit jamais songé, il y a seulement cinquante ans, A attacher sur celui de George Sand, la grande roman- 
ciére. 

Vous savez, (ou vous ne savez pas, peuimporte,) les longs débats qui s’engagérent chez nous surla ques- 
tion de savoir s’il fallait décorer les artistes dramatiques. C’est M. Legouvé qui avait attaché le grelot; 
tout le journalisme se jeta a sa suite dans la mélée. Le préjugé contre les comédiens était bien fort ; on en 
eutraison. Le gouvernement céda; timidement d’abord. 11 décora Samson et Regnier qui étaient de 
grands comédiens, non parcequ’ils étaient de grands comédiens mais parcequ’ils étaient en méme temps 
dillustres professeurs au Conservatoire, et, par cela méme, des fonctionnaires excellents ; il décora Febvre 
pour la part qu’il avait prise a la fondation d’un hopital frangais 4 Londres. 

Tous ces biais semblérent quelque peu ridicules a Popinion publique. Ilprit enfin sur lui de jeter le 
masque ; il décora Got et Mounet-Sully pour l'éclat qu’ils avaient jeté sur leur art et sur la Comédie Fran- 

aise. 

Il fallait faire un pas de plus. 

Et les comédiennes? 

La doyenne de nos artistes dramatiques c’était Madame Marie Laurent quijoignait Asa grande réputa- 
tion d’artiste dramatique une parfaite renommée d’hounéte femme et de bonne mére de famille. Elle avait 
fondé sous le nom d’Orphelinat des Arts une maison d’éducation ot l’on élevait gratuitement les filles nées 
@artistes pauvres, les enfants de la balle, comme nous disons en notre argot. Elle avait consacré les der- 
niers jours de sa vie A cet établissemeut modéle, c’est elle qui avait échauffé le zéle des donateurs, qui le 
dirigeait, c’est elle qui en était l’Ame. 

Le gouvernement profita de cette circonstance pour lui conférer le ruban rouge. Il ne décorait pas pré- 
cisément artiste dramatique, mais la sceur de charité, ou, si vous aimez mieux, la Mére Abbesse. 

Ori le presse en ce moment de faire un pas de plus. On voudrait qu’il decorat une artiste dramatique 
femme, et uniquement pour son talent d’artiste. 

Il n'y ena qu'une dont le nom se presenta aussit6t 4 toutes les imaginations. C’est le nom de Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt, de celle que nous avons appelée ‘‘la grande Sarah.” 

Mais Sarah! Sarah! Dame! Il faut bien ’avouer: ce nom si retentissant, si populaire, éveille des scru- 
pules. Passera-t-on outre ? 

Un journal a organisé a Paris un plébiscite sur cette question: Faut-il, oui ou non, décorer Sarah 4 la pro- 
chaine promotion, qui se fera le premier janvier? 

Vous ne sauriez croirecomme ce petit jeu de sociéte passionne les esprits de la petite bourgeoisie en France, 
Chez vous, on parierait sans doute des sommes folles ; ici on se dispute ; ou pése les chances pour et contre. 

Je ne sais combien de reporters sont déja venus me demander en quelsens je voterais. J’ai répondu que 
je ne voterais pas avant d’avoir consulté Sarah elle méme. Elle a bien de l’esprit, Sarah: et qui plus est une 
merveilleuse indépendance d’esprit. Il pourrait bien se faire qu’elle ne tint aucunement a étre décorée. 
Ce ne serait pas la peine alors de se mettre en frais pour lui obtenir un hochet dont ellesent la vanité. 

Il ne faut jamais étre plus royaliste que le roi. FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


ales of the Punjab.—Fairy stories for children, folk-lore for 
adults, a remorseless supply of notes for the conscientious student, 

a new world of wonderland and romance,—all these varied attractions 

may be found in this little volume which makes its triumphant 

appeal to readers, young and old. Mrs. Steel has endeavored to do 

for India what the Brothers Grimm did for Germany,— gather the 

unwritten tales which have lived for centuries in the memory of the 
people, and preserve them, unaltered and unspoiled, for other countries and other 
generations. This is a task requiring endless patience and infinite tact. Such leg- 
ends are not lightly told to every chance new-comer; they are part of a nation’s 
inheritance, and guarded with unconscious fidelity. To know them well, one must 
come close to that strange, primitive life of which they are the recreation and the 
solace. «The stars twinkle overhead, the mosquito sings through the hot air, the 
village dogs bark at imaginary foes, and from one crowded nest after another rises a 
childish voice telling some tale, old yet ever new,-——tales that were told in the sun- 
rise of the world, and will be told in its sunset. The little audience listens, dozes, 
dreams, and still the wily jackal meets his match, or Bopoltichi, brave and bold, 
returns rich and victorious from the robber’s den. Hark! that is Kaniya’s voice, 
and there is an expectant stir among the drowsy listeners as he begins the old 
formula—‘ Once upon a time.’”’ 

In outline and incident these far-away Indian fables bear a curious resemblance to 
the similar collections of other lands. Where they differ is in the spirit which 
animates them, and which betrays in every line the inherent characteristics of the 
race. There is the same soothing absence of an ethical code, the same frank indif- 
ference to other people’s rights and privileges, which make the charm of the fairy tale 
all the world over, when it has not been tampered with by nursery moralists. There is 
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the’ same fidelity in lovers, the same passionate desire for children, the same repeated 
victories of craft over strength, the same interference of supernatural powers in the 
daily affairs of men. It is always, as in other stories, the wife who persuades her 
husband to break his promised word, and to ignore an unwise bargain. It is she 
who gets him into trouble by her inordinate desires, and who extricates him by her 
temerity and wit. This might be called the touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin. Moreover, there are a few tales in Mrs. Steel’s volume with which we 
have been familiar all our lives, which we have known word by word since baby- 
hood. The kind and unkind sisters, Peasie and Beansie, have edified us for many _ 
years in the story of « Diamonds and Toads.” «Valiant Vicky’’ is but our old 
friend, the tailor, newly dressed, and in «‘ The Snake-Woman”’ is told once more the 
pitiless legend of Lamia. 

On the other hand, we find in many of these fables a background of sadness and 
cynicisin, a suggestion of much suffering patiently endured, and some rather grim 
details of cruelty narrated with oriental calm. The answers made to the Brahman 
by the road, the buffalo, and the pipul-tree are hopeless in their sullen acquiescence to 
fate, and the whole history of agricultural India is compressed into the tale of the 
«« Farmer and the Money-Lender.’’ What we miss most sorely, however, are the’stout- 
hearted heroes of the North, those splendid chanipions who fight against fearful 
odds, and whose hard-won triumphs give joy to healthy and combative childhood. 
No Jack the Giant-Killer wanders valiantly through Mrs. Steel’s fairy stories ; no 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb conquers by dint of sharp wits and pure pluck. There are so 
many demons, and magicians, and friendly animals to come to the hero’s rescue, 
that he is left no real work todo. Even Prince Lionheart, from whom we expect 
some prowess, and who has a magic sword besides, will not fight the giant unless he 
consents to reduce himself to man’s feeble estate. Fancy Jack asking zs giants to 
please make themselves small for the sake of fair play! Where would have been 
the fun, and where the glory in such a combat as that? Aladdin, Mr. Froude 
reminds us, remained a poor creature for all his genii; and that good old nursery 
hero, Tom Hickathrift, with no help from elf, fairy, or magician, would have made 


short work of all the enchanted princes of the Punjab. AGNES REPPLIER. 


SONS EOA . : : 
SS vehe Month in England,.—In the tide of illustrated books, which 


to-day are, and to-morrow are cast on the drawing-room tables of the 
middle classes, one little volume of verse is notable. Mr. John David- 
son’s ‘‘ Ballads and Songs,’’ is assuredly not commonplace. It has 
been very well received by the young men of the press. 


‘“‘ Every critic, don’t you know it, 
Is himself a minor poet,” 


says the late R. T. Murray, in his posthumous « Poems.’’ If Mr. Murray was right, 
minor poets are not jealous, for the reviewers have praised Mr. Davidson in the most 
liberal way. His are assuredly very vigorous verses, and vigor is the quality now 
most conspicuously absent in rhyme. They are not anybody else’s poems, they 
are the author’s alone. Haud equidem invideo, miror magis, one may say, for, in 
fact, I do not exactly know what Mr. Davidson is aiming at among these humid 
and emphatic visions. But his book is not to be neglected, as most volumes of verse 
may Safely be. 

Mr. Max Miiller has published his «« Recent Essays and Addresses,’’ and assures 
mankind that criticism has not convinced him of error in his mythological theories. 
Mr. Max Miiller’s opponents must have been sanguine, indeed, if they expected to 
convince him. ‘On one’s adversary,’ says Mr. Matthew Arnold, «one never does 
make any impression.”’ But on the students of matters mythological, the impres- 
sion has certainly been made, in America, England, the Latin countries, and even in 
Germany, by Germans like Mannhardt. Mr. Max Miiller’s hypothesis, however, 
goes down gloriously, as Duncan’s ship would have done, in the Texel, had the 
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Dutch attacked it, with colors nailed to the mast. Hail to the brave, who do not 
know when they are defeated ! 

For a clever, original novel, let me recommend, ‘« The Real Charlotte,” by Martin 
Ross. I do not know if it has been much praised here; very likely it has escaped 
observation, as good novels occasionally do. It is, in fact, neither blasphemous, nor 
Seditious, nor disgusting, but merely a humorous study of a beautiful under-bred 
Irish girl, in an unhackneyed Irish environment. This does not sound attractive, 
but the proof of a novel is in the reading, and I have not seen for long one so rich 
in promise and in performance as ‘‘ The Real Charlotte.” 

There is here no space for more than mention of Mr. Gardiner’s «“ History of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate.’? The author’s deep research is well known, 
and the topic fits our revolutionary time. It is said that Mr. Gardiner declines the 
succession to Mr. Froude at Oxford, probably because his materials are in the British 
Museum rather than in the Bodleian. By the way, in a volume edited by him for 
the Scots History Society, Mr. Gardiner publishes a document which seems to clear 
Charles 11. from the old charge of wilfully deserting Montrose. Let us hope that 
“the good king’’ may be absolved. There are two new lives of John Knox nearly 
ready, Mr. Hume Brown’s and Mrs. MacCunn’s. But if there be much fresh un- 
edited material, it must be sought in foreign religious houses, where it may have 
been deposited by banished Catholics. in the common sewer of the old priory of St. 
Andrews, the excavators employed by Lord Bute have found the head of a thirteenth 
century statue of Our Lord, the face full of pain, verging on despair. The reform- 
ers broke up the statue, with others, and threw it into the sewer. 

Mr. Windle’s edition of Tyson’s «‘ Pygmies of the Ancients,’’ in the Bibliothéque 
de Carabas, is a pleasant work on dwarf races. He seems to think that the famous 
«little graves’’ of Tennessee are graves of children, not of pygmies. These sepul- 
chers have interested me since my childhood, and I faintly hope that Mr. Windle is 
wrong. However, he is likely to be well informed. 

Mr. Henry Wolff’s « Odd Bits of History,’”’ is very good reading. I think he is 
hard on the exiled prince whom he calls «« The Pretender,’’ James vill. and IIl., as 
he called himself; and it is a strange thing that we have no regular biography of 
that long and interesting career. The work would be one of considerable labor on 
unpublished MSS. Here is asubject for a young historian, but he will be obliged 
to work in Europe, all over Europe, in fact. 

Mr. Crockett has published a short tale, ‘‘ The Play Actress,’’ which is not his 
best, but contrariwise, and has routed the usual host of amateur Sherlock Holmes’, 
who prattled of plagiarism. 

Mr Austin Dobson has made a discovery about Goldsmith, but he has not told me 
what it is, so I am regretfully unable to betray his confidence. 

A book which I can recommend with emphasis is Dr. Gilbert’s edition of Wogan’s, 
and other narratives of the escape of Maria Clementina Stuart (Dollard, Dublin). 
There are but one hundred and fifty copies, but Wogan is, literally, as good as 
Dumas, and fzs tale is true. He was a highly educated knight errant, the friend of 
Pope, and correspondent of Swift. ANDREW LANG. 


Remarkable Southern Novel.—!I wonder if any age or 
country loved a faithful and incorruptible chronicler of its own life. 
When once, in a lecture, I ventured to compliment Edward Eggles- 
ton on the vivid realism of his Indiana novels, three Hoosiers rose 
and indignantly protested. And whenever I have, with the same 
publicity, avowed my admiration for the work of George W. Cable, 
some Southerner has jumped up and wrathfully taken me to task. 
But in spite of this discouragement, I return to the charge undis- 
mayed. ‘John March, Southerner,” Mr. Cable’s latest novel, bears upon its 
face the stamp of authenticity. It belongs to the order of what the Germans call 
kulturgeschichtliche Romane, for which we have no exact English equivalent, 
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unless we make the term ‘sociological novel.’”? Its prime object is to chronicle 
not so much individual fates, as a social condition, or to use the individual 
fates primarily as illustrative of the social conditions. For this a large canvas 
and a multitude of characters are required, and, as a matter of fact, Mr. Cable has 
impounded the whole population of Dixie and made them send accredited repre- 
sentatives to his book. First, we have the veteran of the war and leading citi- 
zen, Major Garnet, President of Rosemont college, who turns out in the end to 
be a whited sepulcher. Quite close to him in public esteem stands the gentle, 
simple-hearted, and a trifle henpecked judge, March, whose idyllic conservatism 
is as much of a stumbling-block in the path of progress as the Major’s senti- 
ments of chivalry, and the bibulous and homicidal tendencies of such citizens 
as Captains Shotwell and Proudfit. But the triumph of the book, in the way 
of characterization, is the tenderly plaintive and abused poetess, Daphne March, 
whose sighing resignation and defenseless fragility put everybody in the wrong, 
and amount, in the end, to an exacting and inflexible tyranny. Nearly as 
good, in a different way, is the colored politician, the Hon. Cornelius Leggett, 
who is obviously studied from life and is simply delicious. Such amorous sus- 
ceptibility, such savage pomp of verbiage, such genial and irresponsible black- 
guardism, are scarcely to be encountered anywhere in American fiction. But, 
somehow, it is all most marvelously convincing. That the Reconstruction Era 
in the South should have produced such characters is logically quite credible 
and was probably inevitable. We have heard a great deal of the plundering of 
Southern states by colored and carpet-bag legislators; but «John March, South- 
erner,’’ is the first book that makes the drama and the actors in it move and 
breathe before our eyes. This thing seemed in itself eminently worth doing, 
and I doubt if any writer but Mr. Cable has been brought into sufficiently 
close contact with this peculiar phase of life to describe it in such vivid colors. 

As for John March himself, he is obviously meant for a representative of the 
new generation in the South which has grown up since the war. A certain 
boyish self-confidence and impetuosity put him at a disadvantage and make him 
the unconscious dupe of shrewder and more long-headed men. But in spite of 
his egregious blunders, he remains always a sturdy and likable fellow who never 
forfeits the reader’s sympathy. The full-fledged man of business, the plodding, 
toiling promoter, whose brain is a calculating machine, whose very heart is only 
moved by figures, could scarcely be evolved in the course of one generation. 
The Southern knaves, like Major Garnet, are of a warmer and richer complex- 
ion than the Yankee variety, represented by Bulger, Gamble, & Co., who bribe, 
lie, and cheat with no more emotion than they eat their beefsteak for breakfast. 

The future historian of the post-bellum period in the United States will in no 
work of fiction find ampler and more authentic material than in ‘John March, 


»” 
Southerner. HJALMAR HjorTH BOYESEN. 


) he Chair of Letters.—<<So Stevenson is dead! After I saw 
the news yesterday, I breathed the wet wind and looked at the yellow 
lights shining through the blue twilight, and I couldn’t believe that 
his spirit was not somewhere here on this earth, and still aware of its 
winds, and sunshine, and seas. Can you bring home to yourself the 
death of a man like that? With Pater and Stevenson gone within 
a few months of each other, and with «The Yellow Book,’ «The 
Woman Novelist,’ and other ebullitions, it does seem rather desolate and lonely for 
the lovers of the phrase, the Ivory Tower is almost deserted now, the great tradi- 
tion of Style almost lost.” 

In such moving accents, a lover of letters wrote to me when the death of Steven- 
son temporarily displaced—for one, or even more editions—the racing results on the 
posters of the evening papers. To me, the death of the great writer, who went out 
with «The Ebb-Tide,”’ seemed the loss of more than a master of wordcraft. Since 
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Tennyson was laid to rest in the national Abbey, Stevenson had supplied England 
with a central literary figure. For, although he lived so far from the center, this 
was the position he had come to occupy, albeit unconsciously to himself, and despite 
his haunting dread of a waning popularity. It adds to the pathos of his end that he 
should have nourished so modest a delusion, even though he missed the sales of the 
ungrammatical dabblers in «‘ The Unladylike.’’ In verity, he had annexed Samoa 
to the British Empire, and it figured in the papers as frequently as if it were the 
seat of a war, instead of a littérateur, and we all felt, as Andrew Lang once sang of 
the less distant Tennyson : 


‘““The master’s yonder in the Isle.” 


The laureate himself was not Stevenson’s superior in exquisite expression, and 
all the young men who really cared for letters, as distinct from the journeymen novy- 
elists and the hack dramatists, turned to him as to a high priest of prose, and a pious 
conservator of the austere sanctities of literature. There was a suspicion of “ pre- 
ciousness’’ about Pater—he was supposed to inhabit a rare ether of high-class emo- 
tion ; but in Stevenson; as in Lamb, an abnormal daintiness of phrase was the me- 
dium of expression of a comfortable fellowship with normal humanity, a philosophy 
not of neo-Platonism, nor of mysticism, nor of any variety of the higher faddish- 
ness; but of horse-riding, and sea-baths, and after-dinner pipes. In him fine writ- 
ing was divorced from highfalutin ; he made entirely for sanity. Not so always his 
youthful admirers, among whom a mincing refinement of the phrase was associated 
with a blood and thunder philosophy. What fitted Stevenson to be the typical rep- 
resentative of the man of letters was his versatility. He was, at once, essayist and 
poet, novelist and dramatist, and in every réle but the theatrical he was conspicu- 
ously triumphant. In these days of quasi-scientific specialization, when English lit- 
erature is divided out like the manufacture of pins, or the hindmost leg of the para- 
site on a flee’s proboscis, we miss the commanding figures whose personal force dom- 
inates their day,—the Drydens, the Johnsons, the Carlyles,—the men who count as 
men, not as meticulous cultivators of patches of Parnassus. 

Now, with all Stevenson’s love of the phrase, it was as much a personality asa 
style that he contributed to our literature. There is nothing engaging about most 
of the figures who are occupied in the manufacture of the world’s opinions ; save to 
the few who know them, they might just as well be machines into which the con- 
tents of the dictionary are thrown, to come out in coherent permutations. There 
are, perhaps, greater writers than «“R.L.5.” still with us, yet there is none who 
holds the eye like the thin-chested tramp who camped out, in a sack, in the Cé- 
vennes, roughed it in the steerage of an Atlantic liner, or kinged it on a South Sea 
island, to sleep, at last, forever upon its mountainous apex. Meredith is a valetu- 
dinarian, and a publisher’s reader; Ruskin, a compulsory recluse; Swinburne, a 
sequestered student ; Blackmore, an unsuccessful market-gardener ; William Morris, 
a society decorator and a decorative socialist ; Austin Dobson, a government clerk 
who lives in the eighteenth century ; Thomas Hardy, a blanched spectator of life’s 
little ironies in the far West of England. Of the younger men, most have the dis- 
qualification of their youth, and others have fallen into the sere and ‘‘Yellow Book.” 
Barrie is shy, and Kipling retiring—to the verge of America ; “Q” is only a letter 
in the Cornish alphabet ; Hall Caine has given up to Man what was meant for man- 
kind ; William Watson is too chaste, and John Davidson too romantic ; and Robert 
Bridges has too recently emerged from the privacy of his own editions. Henley, 
who made a bid for the dictatorship by the establishment of the Scots’ Observer, and 
who displayed the dogmatism of a Dr. Johnson without even the courtesy of the pre- 
liminary “Sir,’”’ overleapt himself. The days of the Edinburgh Review do not re- 
turn. Carlyle was the last Scotchman to conquer England, and had his opinions of 
his contemporaries been crystallized by a weekly journal, instead of being posthu- 
mously recorded in his own or other people’s diaries, I fear he would have found less 
admirers among his fellow-authors. As Henley is to have a new chance as the new 
editor of the New Review, I hasten to add that heis a man of genius. Henley 
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apart, I am tempted to think that Oscar Wilde is now the only writer who counts as 

a personality. But England has never understood, nor will ever understand, the 

Keltic blague under which the O’Flaherty veils his wisdom or conceals his folly. 
No, the chair of letters is vacant; there is not even a poet laureate with a factitious 


claim to its honorable cushions. 


In the absence of Andrew Lang among the salinon- 


streams and the golf-links, Edmund Gosse good-naturedly takes it when some liter- 


ary ‘function’? clamors for a president. 


But, though Gosse graces the chair, he 


cannot be said to fill it, and the rest of the time it stands altogether empty, a deso- 


late throne upon the deserted summit of the Ivory Tower. 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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““ Hanging like the reckless seraphim 
On the reins of red-maned Mars.” 


9 

istakes about Mars.—I quote Mr. Kipling’s extravagant 
, verses from memory, with one wilful alteration, because they 
serve as an excellent text for what I have to say of recent writ- 
ings on Mars. 

The reckless seraphim have had matters all their own way for 
some years, and have propounded through the newspapers and by 
telegraph from various quarters of the globe, extravagant theories 
about the ruddy planet, its canals, its clouds, its snow-storms, its 
inhabitants, and the signals which the latter were sending to us, or which we 
ought to send to them, and so forth. So much of this reckless theorizing has 
been printed that non-professional readers have come to accept a good part of it 
as proved, not because they have examined the evidence, but because they have 
believed what they were persistently told. M. Flammarion, in his book on Mars 
(printed in 1892), begins, for example, by a reproach addressed to such skeptics 
as do not look forward with confidence to the establishment of communication 
between our brothers in other worlds—Mars—and ourselves. An observatory has 
lately been founded, devoted chiefly to «‘an investigation into the condition of 


life in other worlds, including their habitability by beings like . . . man,” 
and its founder starts out by assuming that ‘‘we are on the eve of pretty 
definite discovery in the matter.’’ So, indeed, we are; but not in the sense 


of the quoted words. A recent writer in Nature interprets observations which 
he has never made, and does not understand, as possible signal-lights from Mars, 
and so on. 
All the while the scientific evidence in favor of the above pro-announcements 
was quite inadequate, and astronomers in general understood this to be so, though 
the public certainly did not. I remember I was asked, in 1890, to telegraph my 
opinions as to the land and water on Mars, etc. I replied that our observations 
at the Lick observatory up to that time enabied us to construct an accurate map 
of the dark and of the bright regions of the planet ; but that neither I, nor any 
one, could say which regions were land and which were water. This telegram 
was received with a certain air of disappointment, natural enough, I suppose, to 
those who had been fed on (alleged) certainties, and who could not conceive that 
such fundamental matters were still unsettled. They were not settled then, and 
we have but just obtained a little satisfactory light on them. ‘I do not know,”’ 
is a scientific answer, though it is, undoubtedly, a disappointing one when it 
replies to a question in which the whole world takes a vivid interest. But sci- 
entific men are in honor bound to make this answer in so far as it is true, and 
to be scrupulously exact in their dealings with the public which supports ob- 
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servatories and which has a right to know where certainty ends and speculation 
begins. 

The present opposition of Mars has been a very favorable one, and important 
observations have been made at Mount Hamilton. In the first place, Professor 
Campbell has shown that the spectra of Mars and the Moon are ‘identical in 
every respect.’ His spectroscopic observations exhibit no evidence of aqueous 
vapor on Mars any more than on the Moon, and prove that if Mars have an at- 
mosphere at all, it is very slight. Other important observations (of bright pro- 
jections—mountains—at the terminator of Mars) appear to me to prove the same 
thing. The details of these and other observations have been, or will be, printed 
in the publications of the Astronomical Society of the Pacific. The ‘polar-caps”’ 
and the ‘canals’’ on the planet are as yet unexplained (though, perhaps, an ex- 
tremely thin atmosphere of carbonic-acid gas may explain them) ; but, at any 
rate, it seems to be certain that they were erroneously explained before on the 
hypothesis of a ‘‘considerable’’ atmosphere like our own, heavily charged with 
the vapor of water. There is little or no atmosphere and aqueous vapor on Mars. 
Hence, the oceans, clouds, snow-storms, inhabitants ‘like man,’’ and signals 
vanish—literally, into thin air. 

It will be curious to see how the public will receive the negation of the Mar- 
tian apparatus which has been provided for it. Any true conclusions will, un- 
doubtedly, be welcomed. After all, no one likes to be under an illusion. But 
there is room, one would think, for a well-grounded protest on the part of the 
public against the pertinacity with which conjectures have been presented as 
facts. ‘The experience should be a lesson to both writers and readers to ‘‘ prove 
(i. e., test) all things,’’ and hold fast only to those which have been established 
as true; and to be patient meanwhile. 

The problems of astronomy are amazingly difficult. Observers must have the 
candor to say they do not know when this is true, if they wish to deserve the 
trust and faith which the public so generously gives. 

Finally, I may say that the present opposition of Mars will be long remem- 
bered, not for the solution of the puzzling questions presented by the planet 
Mars (for they are by no means yet solved), but for the sweeping away of a 
number of conjectures which had been repeated so persistently that it seemed a 


heresy to doubt them. EDWARD S. HoLpEN. 


Blectricity and Vegetation. —The physiological effects of 
electricity and the electric light upon the growth of plants have been 
carefully studied for a number of years, and the results already reached 
are highly interesting for their economic and theoretical importance. 
The studies have had to do with the application of electricity directly 
to the plants themselves, sometimes with currents through the earth 
in which their roots were embedded, and sometimes with the effects 
of the electric arc-light maintained a part or the whole of the time 
when sunlight was absent. 

These latter experiments have shown that rest is not essential for the healthy 
growth of plants, for some are found to grow continuously when kept in such light, 
and this means that plants have adapted themselves to the recurring periods of day 
and night, and the seasons, and their habits may be readily changed when oppor- 
tunity offers. 

Plants kept in the light from an electric are not only grow as in sunlight, but 
some grow much faster and larger, they produce chlorophyl in abundance, they 
reach out toward the source of the light and twist this way or that, they assimilate 
more potash, produce more albuminoids, and yield a larger amount of ash. These 
phenomena show that the physiological quality of the electric arc-light is the 
same as that of the sun. 

This light has a proportionally larger quantity of short, ultra-violet rays which 
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are highly stimulating to plant life, and where employed directly, and within ten 
or twelve feet, are apt to injure plants, for the chemical processes are urged on 
faster than the plant tissues can supply materials. This is prevented by surround- 
ing the arc with a glass globe and also by keeping it at a proper distance. The 
glass has the property of absorbing largely the short waves which are deleterious. 
With such protection, many of the plants reared by forced growth for an early 
market, such as radishes, spinach, lettuce, peas, may be advanced ten days or two 
weeks by keeping them in this artificial light. In like manner, flowering plants 
are forwarded and otherwise improved. Tulips grow thicker stems, larger leaves, 
and their colors are deeper and richer. Petunias grow taller, slimmer, and bloom 
more profusely. White ones do not change color, but purple ones become blue. 
Violets and daisies are made to blossom two or three weeks sooner than others which 
have had only sunlight. 

The effect of electrical currents in the earth about the roots of plants has not ap- 
peared so marked, but some kinds of vegetables grown in fields through which were 
stretched insulated wires provided with discharging points a foot or two apart and 
supplied with a current of high potential electricity from a Holtz electrical machine, 
eight hours a day during the summer, gave a large increase in yield, from thirty to 
one hundred per cent. Onions, radishes, potatoes, beets, seemed to profit much from 
such treatment. A. E. DOLBEAR. 


he Astronomical Photographs of Dr. Roberts. 

Among recent astronomical publications, one of the most interesting, 
and certainly the most beautiful, is the collection of photographs 
of nebulee and star-clusters taken during the last four or five years 
by Dr. Isaac Roberts, a distinguished English amateur. He works 
with a twenty-inch reflector, and in the number and perfection of 
his negatives has quite surpassed all his predecessors. 

A few of the nebulze and clusters are bright enough to be magnificent objects in 
large telescopes. Nothing can be finer than the great Orion nebula with its blue- 
green, billowy light, and tangled filaments and streams of shining mist, through 
which gleam out, like clustering jewels, the brilliant stars of the ‘ trapezium,”’ 
in impressive contrast with the shadowy forms and clouds of outer darkness, 
which here and there penetrate and overlie the luminous mystery. Nor is any- 
thing more likely to bring out from some ‘ Philistine’? a shout of appreciative 
amazement than one of the great star-clusters in which swarming thousands of 
suns throng, and crowd, and trample upon each other in a blazing globe of glory. 
But for the most part the nebulze are so faint that they are difficult even to see,— 
dim, phosphorescent mists that tantalize the vision with suggestions rather than 
revelations of mysterious wonders not quite within the reach of clear discovery. 
Nor will length of gazing help the observer; it is only useless weariness, 

Just here comes in the power of the new method. The photographic retina 
knows no fatigue, but as the exposure is prolonged it continuously takes cogni- 
zance of still fainter stars and films of nebulosity. There may be some limit to 
the effect of prolonged exposure; but thus far none appears, and so the plate 
far transcends the eye in its ability to deal with objects like the fainter nebule; 
and even those that are finest to the eye reveal new and different wonders in the 
photograph, because, in the light emitted by the nebule, there is a large propor- 
tion of ultra-violet rays which are photographically efficient, but quite beyond 
the range of human vision. : 

Among the fifty-three pictures of Dr. Roberts’ volume probably the most strik- 
ing of alf*is that of the great nebula of Andromeda,—a photograph which, when 
it first appeared in 1888, came as a new revelation,—a most impressive object- 
lesson on the nebular hypothesis. Hardly less beautiful are the three plates of 
the Orion nebula; the Pleiades, with their gauzy veils of nebulosity still cling- 
ing to the (apparently) unfinished stars; the great spiral nebula,—Lord Rosse’s 
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‘«‘whirlpool,’’—and half a dozen other spirals, quite as perfect in structute and 
significance, but smaller and less luminous. ‘Then there are a number of 
fine star-clusters; but here the eye thus far maintains at least an equality with 
the photograph, because on the sensitive plate the star-images grow larger with 
lengthening exposure until they overlap and confusion follows. 

It would hardly be safe to predict the future of celestial photography, but if 
one can judge from the past ten years, new and great successes are sure to come. 


GG) AS -Youne: 


ery Ancient. Fossils.—A large number of fairly well pre- 
4 served fossil shells have recently been found in rocks so ancient 
that they were supposed until recently to be devoid of all remains 
of organisms, and perhaps to antedate all life on this earth. This 
discovery will assist in the classification of rocks and the mapping 
of the earth’s surface, but it has a still greater interest in connec- 
tion with the theory of the development and evolution of life, for, 
strangely enough, the shells in question are allied in the closest manner to species 
now living in countless myriads, although the rocks in which they are entombed 
are probably not less than a score of millions of years old. Even at that remote 
period, long before the coal measures, and relatively near the epoch at which the 
earth became habitable, there were many species, many allied genera, descended 
from still more remote common ancestors. Their descendants, on the other hand, 
have adhered closely to the types established so long ago; no doubt because they 
were well adapted to an environment which has undergone little change. 

These fossils are not large, or they might have been found before; in fact, they 
can only be seen clearly with the higher powers of the microscope. They are 
globular, silicious, and covered with the radiating spines which have given them 
their name of radiolaria. Their modern representatives are somewhat larger, for 
they can sometimes be seen with a good lens, and they live on the surface of 
the ocean, far from land. When the animals die, their flinty shells fall slowly 
to the bottom, and, accumulating there, form a chief constituent of the material 
brought to the surface by the deepest soundings. 

The beds in which the shells have now been found by Mr. Barrois and his 
pupil, Mr. Cayeux, are among the earliest rocks certainly deposited from water, 
and the group is called the Algonkian. The discovery will give a new impulse 
to the use of the microscope, and most of the work on the organic remains of 
the very old rocks will probably be done with that instrument. 


GEORGE F. BECKER 
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DHE NYMPH OF LHe ATIIIUDES: 


By MRS. ROBERT P. PORTER. 


“Tf you should fall down and break your nose, 
the whole world would cold shoulder you.’’-——/Velson 
to Lady Hamilton, 


T was in 1765 that the daughter of 

a peasant woman and the village 

blacksmith opened her innocent blue 

eyes in the smoky hut of a miserable 
mining village in Cheshire. 

A few weeks later the father died, and 

the child, after being duly christened Amy 


Lyon, was carried in its mother’s arms to 
Hawarden—that very Hawarden made 
famous by a great statesman. 

On the main street of this fair country 
village stands alittle cottage, its thatched 
roof green with moss, its worn, wooden 
shutters tightly closed, and about it that 
expression of melancholy common to an 
abandoned habitation. Here, within the 
shadow of Hawarden castle, indeed the 
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property now belongs to Mr. Gladstone, 
lived for many years the. grandmother of 
the future Lady Hamilton. 

Old Mrs. Kidd was quite a character in 
her way, equal toa tussle with footpads, 
which she had more than once, kind- 
hearted, rough, but honest. She acted as 
carrier of coal and other commodities, 
her route lying between the ancient town 
of Chester and Hawarden castle, ther 
Broad Lane Hall, the seat of the Glynne 


From the painting by Romney. 


PORTRAIT OF LADY HAMILTON. 


family, from whom Mrs. Gladstone inher- 
ited the property. 

Leaving the child with its grandmother, 
who gave them both a warm welcome, 
Mrs. Lyon went out to service, eventually 
drifting.to London; and Amy, calling 
herself «‘Emy,’’ was allowed to grow 
literally like the flowers of the wayside, 
for her days were spent in the lovely lanes 
of Flintshire, or trudging along the high- 
way by the side of old Mrs. Kidd's 
donkey-cart. So early and rapidly did 


“ EMMA,” 


THE ATTITUDES. 


the child’s remarkable beauty develop, 
that when she was but twelve, the saga- 
cious grandmother founda place for her 
as nursemaid in the house of Mr. Thomas, 
surgeon. Mrs. Thomas, struck by her 
lovely face and quick mind, tried to model 
her into a neat little maid, but according 
to Mr. Gladstone, who has carefully pre- 
served the village traditions, Emy would 
persist that a pin was better than a darn 
to draw the holes in her stockings to- 
gether with, and totally 
disregarded the affinity 
supposed to exist be- 
tween buttons and 
buttonholes. 

In the old Thomas 
residence now live the 
descendants of the fam- 
ily, the Misses Rigby, 
who still treasure vari- 
ous relics of the famous 
nursemaid. The prop- 
erty itself belongs to 
Mrs. Harry Drew, a 
daughter of Mr. Glad- 
stone and mother of the 
winsome Dorothy, that 
privileged small person 
who rules her grand- 
father, and whose little 
pink feet, always bare 
indoors, dance all over 
Hawarden castle. 

When scarcely thir- 
teen years old, Mrs. 
Lyon sent for her 
daughter to take a 
‘place’? in London: 
The place proved to be 
in the house of Mrs. 
Linley, manager of 
Drury Lane, mother 
of Sheridan’s beloved 
Betty, and wife of the 
well-known composer. 

It was here that Emy, who now im- 
proved her name to Emma, gained her 
first idea of music and the theatrical 
effects which she made such extraordinary 
use of later in life. 

From the Linleys the young girl went to. 
Dr. Budds, where, with her fellow-servant, 
Mary Jane Powell, she enacted dramas 
over the kitchen hearth, sausage rolls and 
brown ale being partaken of between the 
acts and the ‘calls’’ from up-stairs. 
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Not many years later, Mary Jane Powell, 
superbly costumed as the leading lady of 
Drury Lane, madea profound mock curtsy 
to the diamond-bedecked Lady Hamilton, 
wife of England’s proudest ambassador, 
and whom the whole house, crowded to 
suffocation, rose to its feet to greet. Was 
there ever a stranger encounter between 
ex-serving maid and ex-cook ? 

From Dr. Budds, Emma, now seized 
with a desire for change and amusement, 
went to a fashionable 
fruiterers on St. James 
street, the first step of 
a sudden and shameful 
descent into the slums 
of fashionable society, 
made only too easy by 
her extreme ignorance 
and her extraordinary 
beauty. 

In 1782, under the 
name of Mrs. Harte, 
which she retained until 
her marriage, Emma 
was living on Edgware 
Road, in the house of 
Mr. Greville, who had 
befriended her when she 
had reached the direst 
pitch of poverty and 
misery. Greville was a 
man of noble birth and 
of great cultivation, a 
connoisseur on art, and 
with the same passion 
for ‘collecting ’’ that 
distinguished his anti- 
quarian uncle, Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton. Of all 
the Greville objets d’ art, 
however, there was noth- 
ing the owner valued in 
his collection for its rar- 
ity and perfection as 
much as Emma. It was truly said that 
he regarded her as the finest conceivable 
bit of antique art in young flesh and 
blood. 

At this time Emma, seventeen years 
old, was in the perfection of her youthful 
beauty. Tall, lithe, and perfectly modeled 
in figure, she had the head of an Ariadne, 
set with classic grace on a long, fair neck. 
Her face had that purity of oval common 
in pictures of the saints ; her eyes were 
long, liquid, and of the richest blue ; the 


From the painting 
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nose delicate and expressive; and brow, 
broad, low, and white, were beyond criti- 
cism. Her mouth, exquisite in its curves, 
voluptuous, yet dainty, always parted 
enough to show a gleam of milk-white 
teeth against the pomegranate of her lips, 
was, said Gavin Hamilton, ‘the most 
remarkable feature in a most remarkable 
faACenE 

The great beauty’s hair was precisely 
the same hue as Byron’s. Side by side, 


by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


LADY HAMILTON AS A BACCHANTE, 


no one can distinguish, except by the 
length, a difference in their locks. It 
is of a color to be loved—that exquisite, 
warm chestnut, with its undertone of 
gold, and from Emma’s head it fell ina 
glorious, wavy cloud to her feet. In 
many of her pictures it answers as a peer- 
less background for her perfect loveliness. 

Greville was the first to appreciate 
Emma’s value from an artistic stand- 
point, and also to perceive that the awak- 
ening of her intellect would impart to her 
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a new and powerful charm. To this end, 
he employed the best masters to teach her 
music and drawing, and allowed her only 
to meet men of attainments and talent in 
his house. Gratitude, pride, and ambi- 
tion were thoroughly aroused, and Emma 
made, as she invariably did, the most of 
her opportunities. 

It was in this same year that Greville 
took the young beauty to his friend Rom- 
ney’s studio, and in ber the painter recog- 
nized a treasure for his art. Then began 
that series of portraits so justly celebrated, 
so matchless in charm, which in the orig- 
inal and reproductions have delighted the 
whole beauty-loving world, and neverinore 
than to-day, when for nearly a century 
Romney and his ‘‘divine lady’ have slept. 

Graceful and masterly as are the aristo- 
cratic beauties he portrayed, none can 
compare with that of Romney’s ‘ Circe.”’ 
To have painted it the man’s soul must 
have been in his finger tips. The genius 
of the artist glows in the magic of this 
face until it almost seems to tremble as a 
star in the glorious galaxy of Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, and Lawrence. No 
wonder that to Romney she was his <« di- 
vine lady,’”’ for she inspired him with a 
power that he failed to exercise in his 
other pictures. In the «Circe’’ there is 
such a distinguished grace in the head, 
such living depths in the alluring eyes, 
such enticement in the half-parted curv- 
ing lips, the flower-like chin, and the ra- 
diance of her hair, that one stands before 
it entranced. 

One can imagine Romney’s delight 
when he found his new model interested 
in his work, and glad of the opportunity 
it gave her to escape from seclusion. 

Her perfect coloring lent itself so well 
to the brilliant transparency of his style, 
her natural grace enabled her to fall into 
any pose, and her vanity inspired her 
with patience to sit. In quick succession 
she posed for «‘ Nature,” «‘Circe,’’ “St. 
Cecilia,’ «« Magdalen,” “The Nun,’”’? «A 


Bacchante,”’ «‘ Titania,’’ «« Atlope,’’ «Ca- 
lypso,”’ ‘Joan of Arc,’’ «« Cassandra,” the 
‘Tragic Muse,’’ the «« Comic Muse,’’ the 
‘‘Pythian Priestess,’’ ‘The Spinstress,”’ 
«Constance,”’ <Sibyl,’’ and «The Par- 


son’s Daughter,’’ many of which were 
reproduced, besides a large number of 
profiles and heads known simply as 
«‘Eimina,’’ or ‘‘ Lady Hamilton.” 
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Of the marvelous power of expression 
that enabled the young model to pose for 
such varied subjects, Hayley wrote: «Her 
features, like the language of Shak- 
speare, could exhibit all the feelings of 
nature, and all the gradations of every 
passion with the most fascinating truth 
and felicity of expression.’’ Of the same 
gift, Madame Lebrun said: «Nothing 
was more curious than to watch the facil- 
ity which Mrs. Harte had of expressing 
in her features either joy or sorrow, or of 
imitating different persons. One moment 
she would bea delightful bacchante, with 
animated eyes and hair in disorder, then 
all at once her face would express intense 
sorrow, and you saw a beautiful repent- 
ant Magdalen.’’ As Magdalen and a bac- 
chante, by the way, Romney painted 
Emma for the Prince Regent, and later 
on, when that royal personage was sitting 
to Madame-TLebrun, he told her he dis- 
tinctly remembered the young girl in the 
fruiterer’s shop in St. James, her beauty 
rendered the more striking by the heavy 
clogs and coarse clothes she wore. 

The next important episode in Emmia’s 
life was the result of a plan devised by 
two honorable gentlemen, but deserving 
all the same an ugly name. 

In the course of his visits to his nephew 
Greville, Sir William Hamilton, diplomat, 
scholar, antiquary, and accomplished man 
of the world, became more and more fas- 
cinated with ‘the fair tea maker of Edg- 
ware Road.’”’ Congratulating Charles on 
the remarkable beauty of the angel he had 
drawn down from heaven to Paddington 
Green, the following snatch of dialogue 
is said to have ensued : ‘« She is, I think,’’ 
asserted Greville complacently, ‘« about 
as perfect a thing as can be found in all 
nature.”’ , 

«“My dear Charles,”’ returned the elder 
connoisseur emphatically, ««she is better 
than anything in nature. In her partic- 
ular way, she is finer than anything that 
is to be found in antique art.” 

‘‘T agree with you Hamilton,’’ respon- 
ded the younger connoisseur. ‘I don’t 
think that even Art has done anything 
so good.”’ 

This conversation gave rise to reflec- 
tion on the part of Mr. Greville. He 
knew that Sir William—an elderly and 
susceptible widower—was at the time 
contemplating marriage in a family of 
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tank. As Sir William’s heir he resolved 
to avert such a dire catastrophe if he 
could. As a man of extravagant tastes 
and enforced economies he also wished to 
relieve himself of an expensive and no 
longer novel encumbrance. Mr. Greville 
now saw his opportunity to do so with- 
out embarrassment. As to the dangers 
of a possible mésalliance, the nephew 
thought the uncle as proof as himself 
against such a social 
crime. To kill the 
proverbial brace of 
birds at one throw, 
Mr. Greville suggest- 
ed that Emma should 
pursue her musical 
studies in Italy 
under the care of Sir 
William. 

The latter assented 
eagerly to this mode 
of adding the covet- 
ed objet d’art to his 
collection, and, in 
ignorance of the cold- 
blooded bargain, 
Emma proceeded to 
Naples. How she re- 
venged herself on 
Greville will be seen 
later on. 

A year afterwards 
Mrs. Harte is to be 
found doing the hon- 
ors of Sir William’s 
household in a man- 
ner that would have 
been impossible in a 
society less lax than 
that of Naples. Both 
by instinct and ex- 
treme cultivation an 
artist, and more en- 
raptured every day 
by Emma’s beauty, 
the English ambas- 
sador devoted every moment he could 
spare from diplomacy to devising pic- 
turesque costumes to enhance her love- 
liness. We hear of gauze turbans, Turk- 
ish gowns of lace and transparent stuffs, 
filmy laces, India shawls, and Rubens 
hats made or draped under his direction. 
He forbade the use of powder on her 
beautiful hair, or that it should be dressed 
in the fashion of the day, and she was 
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oftenest seen with him in a simple gown 
of white muslin with a big sash of soft 
blue, a large straw hat, and her opulent 
hair falling about her like a mantle. 

A letter written by the English beauty 
at this time to her old friend Greville, 
gives a fair idea of her life and acquire- 
ments, to say nothing of her spelling, 
which, however, was quite equal to that 
of the average duchess of the day. 


«J must tell you I have had great 
offers to be the first whoman in the 
Italian Opera at Madrid, where I was to 
have six thousand pounds for 3 years, 
but I would not like to go into Spain. 
Sir Wm. says he will give me leave to 
sing at Hanover Square on the conditions 
Gallini has proposed, which is 2 thou- 
sand pounds. Sir Wm. as took my mas- 
ter into the house and pays him a great 
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price to teach no other person. I have 
my French master, I have the Queen’s 
dancing master 3 times a week, I have 3 
lessons in singing a day and my master 
goes to England with us. O, then I give 
up one hour in the day to reading the 
Italian and for all this their is now five 
painters and 2 modlers at work on me for 
Sir Wm. and their is a picture of me 
going to the Empress of Russia. .... 

«We gave yesterday a diplomatic 
diner, so after diner I gave them a Con- 
cert : so I sent the coach and my compli- 
ments to the Banti who is the first who- 
man at St. Carlos, 
and desired her to 
come and sing. 
There was near 60 
people, so after the 
first quartett I was 
to sing the first 
song. At first I was 
in a little fright for 
she is a famous 
singer and placed 
herself close to me, 
but when I begun 
all fear whent 
awhay and I sung 
so well that she 
cried out, Just God 
what a voice, I 
would give a great 
deal for your voice. 
In short I met with 
such applause that 
it almost turned my 
head. The Banti 
sung one song after 
me and I assure 
you everybody said 
I sung in a finer 
stile than her.” 

It seems the same night the commo- 
dore of a Dutch frigate wanted to enter- 
tain her—she continues : 

‘He was so inchanted with me that 
tho ready to depart the next day he put 
it off and gave me a dinner on board that 
really surpassed all descriptions. We 
sett down thirty to dine, me at the head 
of the table mistres of the feast drest all 
in virgin wite and my hair in ringlets 
reaching almost to my heals. I assure 
you it is so long that I really looked and 
moved an angel Sir Wm. said so.”’ 

Apropos of her singing, a few years 
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later as Lady Hamilton, she wrote with 
delicious naiveteé. 

«In the evenings I go to the Queen (of 
Naples) and we are tete-a-tete two or 
three hours. Sometimes we sing. Yes- 
terday the king and me sung duetts for 
3 hours. It was bad as he sings like a 
king.”’ 

All this gratified a vanity which grew 
to be inordinate ; but it also stimulated 
ambition. «I won’t be called a beautiful 
fool,’’ said «the divine lady,’’ and so she 
went to work to devise fresh and inge- 
nious methods of displaying her accom- 
plishments as well 
as her charms. A 
long course of pos- 
ing to painters and 
sculptors, her tute- 
lage under Sir Will- 
iam, whose taste 
inclined entirely to 
the classic, and her 
familiarity with the 
stage, enabled Mrs. 
Harte to evolve 
that wonderful se- 
ries of ‘‘attitudes,”’ 
later called <« tab- 
leaux vivants,’’ and 
to-day ‘living pic- 
tures,’’ which en- 
raptured the best 
society, both artis- 
tic and fashionable, 
of Europe. 

It was at this 
time that Horace 
Walpole wrote to 
Miss Berry : 

‘‘T send you some 
lines on Sir William 
Hamilton’s panto- 
mime mistress, or wife, who acts all the 
antique statues in an Indian shawl. I 
have not seen her yet, so am no judge 
about her wonderful expression, which I 
do not conceive, so few antique statues 
having any at all, nor being designed to 
have it.”’ 

A few weeks afterwards, the most sar- 
castic man of his day wrote, August 23, 
1701 : 

‘(On Saturday, J] was at the Duke of 
Queensberry’s, and there were Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton and Mrs. Harte, who on 
the third of next month is to be made 
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Madame |’ Envoyée a Naples, the Neapol- 
itan queen having promised to receive 
her in that quality. Here she cannot be 
presented where such over-virtuous wives 
as the Duchess of Kingston and Mrs. 
Hastings, who could go with a husband 
in each hand and are admitted. : 
I have heard only of Mrs. Harte’s atti- 
tudes, and those in dumb show I have not 
yet seen. Oh! but she sings admirably, 
has a fine, strong voice, is an excellent 
buffa, and an astonishing tragedian. She 
sang Nina in the highest perfection, and 
her ‘attitudes’ were a whole theater of 
grace and various expressions.”’ 

The following month Mr. Walpole 
writes : «Sir William has actually mar- 
ried his gallery of statues, and set off for 
Naples.’’? Anannouncement which, when 
made in The Gentleman’s Magazine, set 
the world’s tongue wagging afresh. 

After the return to Italy, via France, 
where Marie Antoinette gave a most gra- 
cious reception to the beautiful English- 
woman, Lady Hamilton 
proceeded to enjoy to the 
full a position no longer 
equivocal. Honors and 
fétes were showered upon 
her by Queen Maria Caro- 
line. She was encouraged 
to display her talents, and 
at court the ‘attitudes’”’ 
created a perfect furore. 
Frederick Rehburg, his- 
torical painter to the court 
of Prussia, was commis- 
sioned to execute drawings 
of this series of classic tab- 
leaux vivants as repre- 
sented by Lady Hamilton. 
Afterwards they were en- 
graved by Piroli and have 
become rare. In these 
‘‘attitudes,’’ the face is 
of indifferent merit, and 
the drawing, though re- 
sembling Flaxman’s, lacks 
the beauty of his flowing 
lines. The critical Mrs. 
Trench, herself a beauty 
of no mean order, has 
given us a fair idea of 
the methods employed by 
the lovely nymph in her 
letter of October 7, 1800. 

« Breakfasted with Lady 
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LADY HAMILTON AS “NATURE.” 
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Hamilton and saw her represent in suc- 
cession the best statues and pictures 
extant. She assumes their attitude, ex- 
pression, and drapery, with great facil- 
ity, swiftness, and accuracy. Several 
Indian shawls, a chair, some antique 
vases, a wreath of roses, a tambourine, 
and a few children are her whole ap- 
paratus. She stands at one end of the 
room with a strong light to her left, 
and every window closed. Her hair is 
dressed like an antique, and her gown 
a simple calico chemise, very easy, with 
loose sleeves to the wrist. It is a beau- 
tiful performance, amusing to the most 
ignorant, and highly interesting to lovers 
of art. The chief of her imitations are 
from the antique. Each representation 
lasts about ten minutes.”’ 

During all these drawing-room tri- 
umphs and court festivities, art and ar- 
tists persistently made claim upon the 
most perfect model in Europe. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence drew of her two 
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superb heads in 
Chiailikv oO 11eNo ih 
which, the profile, 
hangs in the Brit- 
ish Museum. He 
also painted a very 
fine full length 
portrait—a poem 
of loveliness— 
Edge iG) say (ene 
possession of the 
Duke of Abercorn, 
whose ancestor, 
the Marquis of 
Abercorn, was one 
of the two witnesses of the wedding of 
the blacksmith’s daughter and one of 
England’s proudest aristocrats. 

The great Sir Joshua Reynolds, small 
in his jealousy of Romney, whom he never 
mentioned except as ‘the man in Caven- 
dish Square,’’ portrayed Lady Hamilton 
as « Ariadne,’ and again as ‘‘The Bac- 
chante,’ a favorite character it seems for 
the artists who depicted her. She sat to 
Hoppner for «The Comic Muse’’ and 
« Magdalen,’”’ and to Cosway, Dunn, and 
half a dozen other miniature painters. 

Two women, both beautiful, both fa- 
mous, Madame Lebrun and Angelica 
Kauffmann, have left us pictures of 
‘the last of the Lancashire Witches,’’ as 
Dr. Doran called her. Lebrun posed her 
as a dancing girl, tambourine in hand, as 
a bacchante, and as a sibyl, in the last 
draping her head with exquisite grace. 
What a picture that last group would 
make—the French artiste, 
brilliant, brown, piquant, full 
of verve and keen intelli- 
gence, the fair rose-white, and 
laughing loveliness of the 
English nymph, the sad, se- 
rene majesty of the daughter 
of Maria Theresa, and her 
dark browed Neapolitan 
maids of honor, all wonder- 
ing, admiring, exclaiming at 
the genius and the beauty. 
The sibyl was copied in 
enamel by Bone, and with 
great fidelity. It was be- 
queathed by Sir William 
Hamilton to Nelson, and after 
the admiral’s death sold by 
the ever necessitous Emma 
to George, Prince of Wales. 


From a drawin 
by Rehburg. 


From a drawing by Rehburg. 
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It is now with the Kauffmann’s «‘ Thalia’’ 
among the treasures of the Marquis of 
Hertford. 

The perfection of her features and the 
soft radiance of her coloring endeared 
Lady Hamilton especially to the painters 
on ivory. All of her miniatures are said 
to be more accurate as portraits than those 
painted in character. 

The medallion set in large pearls to 
which Nelson was particularly attached, 
is now in the possession of Miss Benja- 
min, of New York. That lady lent it to 
Mr. Gladstone to illustrate a book in 
which the versatile statesman took a sin- 
cere interest—the attractive biography of 
«Lady Hamilton,’’ by Mrs. Hilda Gam- 
lin, of Liverpool, a limited and costly edi- 
tion of which was published by Howell 
& Co. To both author and publishers I 
am indebted for assistance in this article, 
and information which has not before 
been in print. Mrs. Gamlin has now in 
the press a new life of Romney, one of 
the three fresh biographies in course of 
preparation, a fact showing the great in- 
terest aroused in the work of a man too 
proud to sign his pictures, and whotruly 
prophesied that his reputation and their 
value would increase with time. 

The other miniature taken from Nel- 
son’s cabin after his death, hangs on the 
walls of the Army and Navy Club, Pall 
Mall. It was presented by Mr. Percy 
Williams, in 1853, and is a lovely half 
length, full face, with a lace scarf thrown 
over the head. 

At the very height of Lady 
Haniilton’s continental ca- 
reer, when she was the pet 
and the belle of the Neapoli- 
tan court, the toast of the 
clubs, the queen of artists, 
and the idol of a beauty-lov- 
ing populace who thronged 
about her carriage and threw 
flowers under her feet in pub- 
lic, when King Ferdinand 
fired salutes in her honor, the 
priests viewed her as the 
earthly presentment of the 
Virgin, and even the Bishop 
of Derry sung— 

“Ah! Kmma who'd ever be wise 

If madness be loving of thee?” 
—appeared Lord Nelson upon 
the scene. 
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The passionate attachment the brave, 
honest, but simple-minded hero conceived 
for the beautifui Circe, the association of 
their s:ames through his triumphs, and 
the complicated warfare and bloodshed in 
which France, England, Spain, and Italy 
took part, are matters of history. I touch 
on them lightly here, for this article is 
devoted to the consideration of Lady 
Hamilton only as a woman whose mar- 
velous beauty, natural ability, accom- 
plishments, and usefulness to art make 
her a remarkable and romantic figure in 
the history of the close of the last and 
the beginning of the present century. 

As a horsewoman, Lady Hamilton was 
both fearless and graceful. She also drew 
and painted well for an amateur, had fair 
command of the piano, and a voice, pow- 
erful, dramatic, and so well trained that 
the master Haydn was proud to accom- 
pany her, when at Prince Esterhazy’s she 
sang his famous ‘‘ Ode to Nelson,”’ leav- 
ing the audience silent and overcome. 

It was she also, not the Empress Jo- 
sephine, who first made famous the shawl 
as a graceful accessory of the toilet, and 
a feature in the exquisite Oriental dance 
which she adapted for the drawing-room, 
and executed with an abandon and per- 
fection never seen on the stage. The tar- 
antella she was mistress of. 
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Sir Nathaniel Wraxall writes, April 1 i 
1801 : 

‘Intelligence of Nelson’s glorious vic- 
tory off Copenhagen reached London on 
Wednesday. At ten o'clock at night I 
went to the Hamiltons, who resided op- 
posite the Green Park, in Piccadilly. We 
found there the Dukes of Gordon and 
Queensberry, Sir William Gordon, M. de 
Colonne, the Duke de Néia, Mr. Kemble, 
the comedian, and his wife, and other 
distinguished people. Lady Hamilton, 
inspired by Nelson’s success, of which he 
had written her in detail with his remain- 
ing hand, after playing on the harp and 
singing, undertook to dance the taran- 
tella. Sir William began it with her, and 
maintained the conflict, for such it might 
be esteemed, during some minutes, when, 
unable to continue it, the Duke de Ndia, 
a Neapolitan nobleman, succeeded him, 
but he, too, though forty years younger 
than Sir William, soon gave in. Lady 
Hamilton sent for her own maid-servant, 
who being presently exhausted, was re- 
lieved by another female attendant, a 
Copt, perfectly black, whom Nelson had 
presented to her on his return from 
Egypt.” A feat certainly requiring as 
much vigor as grace. 

As time went on, Lady Hamilton was 
obliged to face the deadliest foe to wom- 
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an’s beauty. She did not, indeed, break 
her beautiful nose, but worse—grew fat. 
There was only one way for the beauty 
to preserve her classic lines from oblitera- 
tion, and that was through self-denial at 
the table, to the pleasures of which she 
had always been passionately addicted. 
In her uncontrolled love of good eating, 
which she called ‘‘ the height of human 
enjoyment,’’ in her large and ill-shaped 
feet, and occasional lapses in language and 
manner, Lady Hamilton never allowed the 
world to forget her origin. 

The last time we hear of the famous 
‘“‘attitudes,’’—unless it be at Fonthill, 
when Lady Hamilton melted our own 
Benjamin West to tears,—was during the 
visit to England, in 1809, of the Dukes 
de Berri and de Bourbon, who, through 
Madame Lebrun, expressed a wish to see 
the celebrated poses. 

Not long after this, we hear of Lady 
Hamilton in the deepest mourning, with 
an immense black veil, and her glorious 
hair cut off to be dressed ‘a la Titus.”’ 
With the death of Nelson, the color of 
her life was changed indeed. In spite 
of the fascinations that made many men 
her slaves, she seemed incapable of in- 
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spiring any of them witha lasting passion 
—even in the case of Nelson, whose igno- 
rance of her past and whose simplicity of 
character proved her best allies, it is prob- 
able that a more intimate association 
would have freed him from her influence. 
In 1815, after a short illness, Romney’s 
«divine lady ’’ died in a lodging-house in 
Calais, one almost as humble as the coll- 
ier’s hut in which she was born. Through 
the intercession of a resident Englishman, 
her body was saved from a pauper’s grave, 
and found a resting-place in the town cem- 
etery. Not many years later, the cemetery 
became a lumber yard, and in 1831, when 
Dr. Beattie with difficulty found the neg- 
lected grave, he wrote on the spot the 
well-known lines concluding : 


I’ve met thy pictured bust in many lands; 

I’ve seen the stranger pause with lifted hands— 
In deep, mute admiration, while his eye 

Dwelt sparkling on thy peerless symmetry. 

I’vg seen the poet’s, painter’s, sculptor’s gaze 
Speak with rapt glance their eloquence of praise. 
I’ve seen thee as a gem in royal halls, 

Stoop like presiding angel from the walls, 

And only less than worshiped: yet ’tis come 

To this, when all but slander’s voice is dumb, 
And they who gazed upon thy living face 

Can hardly find thy mortal resting-place. 


From the painting by Romney. 
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By O. M. SPENCER. 


URING his ex- 
plorations in New 

Guinea, Signor 
D’ Albertis, up- 
on visiting one 
of the moun- 
tain tribes, was 
not a little sur- 
prised to meet 
with several 
Albinos, whose 
and brownish- 
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white skin, blue eyes, 
white hair, made them strikingly con- 
spicuous in the midst of their black 
companions. As they were the offspring 
of black parents, the distinguished Ital- 
ian explorer indulges in a vein of eth- 
nological theorizing which, if his hypoth- 
esis were true, would materially modify 
our most revered traditions, and obliterate 
some of our most cherished ideals. If all 
men are descended from a common stock, 
what was the color, he inquires, of the 
original pair? Were Adam and Eve 
created black or white? «By means of 
Albinos,’’ he observes, ‘we can explain 
the derivation of white from black; but 


it does not seem easy to derive black from 
white, for I do not know of a single in- 
stance on record, of black children born 
of white parents.’ Whether it is prefer- 
able to be veneered with ebony or ivory, 
may resolve itself, then, into a mere ques- 
tion of taste. The nation of hunchbacks, 
in the Indian fable, greeted the advent, 
into their midst, of a young and beautiful 
god, with shouts of laughter and derision. 
The Teste islanders plume themselves 
upon their jet-black teeth, while to other 
barbarians black angels are the natural 
counterpart to white devils. 

If Australia be regarded as the «fifth 
continent,’’ then New Guinea is the 
largest island in the world, having an es- 
timated area of about two hundred thou- 
sand square miles. Stretching from a 
point near the equator to eleven degrees 
south latitude, it is separated from Aus- 
tralia by a narrow channel, only about 
seventy-five miles in width, and not more 
than twelve fathoms in depth. Linked to- 
gether, as they are, by a chain of islands, 
shoals, and coral reefs, it is not improb- 
able that, at some remote period of an- 
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tiquity, the island constituted a part of 
the mainland, and that at some future 
period, perhaps equally remote, they may 
be again reunited. Rudely divorced, per- 
chance, by some fearful convulsion of 
nature, the coral insect is silently, but 
surely, achieving what all the resources 
of English diplomacy have hitherto failed 
to accomplish, namely, the annexation of 
New Guinea, as a whole, to the colonial 
possessions of the British empire. 

The coast-line of New Guinea, fringed 
with coral reefs, deeply indented with 
beautiful bays, and thickly skirted with 
still more beautiful islands, is strikingly 
picturesque; while the vast mountain 
ranges that stretch longitudinally across 
the island, like the dorsal fin of some ex- 
tinct marine monster, rival the Himalayas 
in height and the Alps in grandeur. The 
twin peaks of Mount Owen Stanley lift 
their cloud-capped heights to an altitude 
of more than thirteen thousand feet, while 
the summits of the Finisterre ranges 
tower up majestically to a height of 
nearly twenty-one thousand feet. The 
Laroki falls are projected upon the same 
grand scale as the mountain ranges. 
Formed by the Laroki, as it traverses a 
deep and narrow gorge that separates the 
Astrolabe and Vetura mountains, the en- 
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tire river, after breaking into foaming 
rapids, precipitates itself many hundreds 
of feet upon a rocky ledge, and then takes 
a fearful plunge of nearly nine hundred 
feet into the boiling caldron below. 

With a sea of liquid emerald around, 
and a sky of oriental sapphire overhead ; 
with its picturesque sea-coast thickly 
studded with exquisite gems of fairylike 
beauty ; with its magnificent mountain 
ranges, rearing their lofty summits far 
above the misty realm of cloud-land ; 
with its evergreen, primeval forests, rich 
in stately palms, and beautiful ferns, and 
lovely orchids, New Guinea is a land of 
beauty and perpetual summer—a land 
where nature revels in all her wild and 
tropical luxuriance. 

And yet, picturesque Papua is not a 
paradise. Its balmy odors are freighted 
with deadly miasma, The delicate per- 
fume of the mangroves that clothe its 
low-lying and marshy lands with beauty 
and verdure, is fever-laden with pesti- 
lential exhalations. Pythons lurk among 
the wild flowers; crocodiles infest the 
rivers, and wild boars haunt the forests. 
Mosquitoes and sand-flies, those fatal 
enemies to sleep, everywhere abound. 
The tropical forest, with its tangled net- 
work of gigantic vines and creepers, be- 
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comes an impenetrable jungle; while 
huge lianas, boa-constrictor like, coil 
around and strangle majestic forest trees, 
and then, as if in sheer pity, drape them 
in long, graceful festoons of crimson blos- 
somis. 

One of the most striking characteristics 
of Papuan ethnography, which, of late 
years, has excited so much interest among 
ethnologists, is the great diversity of 
racial types. The Malay, the Papuan, 
and the Polynesian, are the prevailing 
types ; but these are so intermingled that 
they exhibit almost every possible variety 
in color, physiognomy, and shape of the 
skull, that could result from such an in- 
termixture. The pure Papuan, if he 
exist at all, is only to be found on the 
northeastern coast, and the still unex- 
plored interior. 

The natives differ in character, almost 
as much as in form and color. As arule, 
they are cunning rather than brave, 
bloodthirsty rather than warlike, head- 
hunters rather than warriors. Strange as 
it may appear, the natives of the interior 
seem to be further advanced towards civ- 


ilization than those on the sea-coast. 
Among the tribes from South cape to 
Bentley bay, and in most of the adjacent 
islands, cannibalism still exists, and the 
houses of the chiefs are decorated with 
the skulls of enemies that have been slain 
in warfare, and afterwards eaten. And 
yet, these cannibals, according to Mr. 
Chalmers, if once they become good 
friends, will go through fire and water to 
serve you. Sometimes, by way of friendly 
recognition of their services, they will in- 
vite the missionaries to a cannibal feast, 
or present their wives with what they 
consider to be the most delicate titbits 
of their unnatural repast. 

In appearance, the Papuans bear a gen- 
eral resemblance to the African negro. 
Below the inedium height, they are char- 
acterized by a dark-brown or black com- 
plexion, large mouth, thick lips, flat 
nose, retreating forehead, high cheek- 
bones, and, as their name indicates, friz- 
zled or woolly hair. Divided into many 
petty tribes, each one, as a rule, speaking 
a different dialect, their lives are spent, 
where not brought under the influence of 
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Christianity, in a state of continual war- 
fare. Although they have not reached a 
high stage of tribal organization, still, 
they are not nomadic, as are the Austra- 
lian aborigines. Their chiefs exercise but 
little authority. In lieu of this, however, 
they enjoy certain special privileges, such 
as the right to possess the heads of their 
enemies slain in battle, as well as an extra 
number of wives. 

Yams, bananas, and sago, with fish, 
pork, and the flesh of the wallaby and 
kangaroo, or that of an occasional cuscus, 
or crocodile, constitute their principal 
articles of diet, which are supplemented 
with such delicacies as rats, frogs, snakes, 
turtles’ eggs, and larvee. Their drink con- 
sists of water, and the milk of the cocoa- 
nut, which, in a tropical climate, is a most 
wholesome and refreshing beverage. 

Although, as a race, the natives of New 
Guinea are rather inferior in physique, 
yet there are notable exceptions. The men 
of Kalo are described by Mr. Chalmers 
as ‘‘breathing Greek statues,” rivalling 
the art of the finest antique sculptures in 
the British Museum. The Corano of 
Hatam, with his splendid form and classic 
features, strongly reminded D’ Albertis of 
the ancient Roman emperors. Speaking 
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of a native Saul of Kiwai, 
he observes: ‘‘I do not 
hesitate to say that he is 
the most finely formed 
man I ever saw ; and only 
one statue among those 
known to me can be com- 
pared to him. Un- 
til now I had believed that 
the art which created the 
Farnese Hercules had sur- 
passed nature ; but to-day 
I must retract that opin- 
ion, as I contemplate the 
form of this unknown 
savage.”’ 

Hesiod’s ‘* Works and 
Days’’ does not take us 
back to so primitive a 
style of agriculture as is 
to be found at the pres- 
ent day among the Papu- 
ans. In breaking up the 
soil for tillage, the na- 
tives, in gangs of eight or 
ten men, each one pro- 
vided with a long, sharp- 
pointed stake, arrange themselves in a 
row. At a given signal, these stakes 
are driven, like a crowbar, into the 
ground to the required depth, and then 
act as levers to upturn the soil. . This 
operation is repeated with such regular- 
ity and precision, that a piece of ground 
broken up in this manner presents the 
appearance of a newly plowed field. And 
yet, notwithstanding the primitive char- 
acter of their agricultural implements, 
they cultivate large plantations of yams, 
bananas, taro, arrowroot, cocoanut, and 
areca-palms, as well as tobacco and In- 
dian corn, sweet-potatoes and sugar-cane. 
These are not unfrequently surrounded 
by a high palisade, to protect them from 
the incursions of the wild boar, wallaby, 
and kangaroo. Although there are few, 
if any, indications of a proprietary divi- 
sion of the soil, yet every fruit-bearing 
tree has its owner, every foot of land 
its proprietor. 

«<The credence of men,’”’ says Emerson, 
‘«‘more than race or climate, makes their 
manners and custonis.’’ The natives of 
New Guinea have a rudimentary religious 
belief, but do not appear to have any dis- 
tinctive form of worship. According to 
Mr. Chalmers, the inland tribes, who are 
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probably the aboriginals, if any still 
exist, believe in one great spirit, Palaku 
Bara, whose dwelling-place is in the 
mountains. It is he that causes the earth 
to bring forth plenteously, and to him of.- 
ferings of food are made, if not propitia- 
tory sacrifices. The usual meat-offering 
is a pig, which seems more appropriate to 
devil-worship. The blood is poured out in 
the place sacred to the spirit, and then 
the flesh is divided, cooked, and eaten. 
These offerings are usually accompanied 
by a confession of venial sins, such as 
the petty larceny of yams, bananas, and 
cocoanuts, whilst they hold the taking 
of human life in light estimation, and 
preserve the skulls of their slain enemies 
to decorate their sacred places. No im- 
portant work or expedition is undertaken 
without offerings and prayer. 

They venerate, if they do not worship, 
the spirits of their deceased ancestors, 
which must be propitiated in case of sick- 
ness or death, famine or other misfortune. 
This deification of ancestral ghosts is re- 
garded by Professor Huxley as the chief 
element in the theology of the natives of 
the Polynesian and Melanesian islands, 
as well as that of the aboriginals of Aus- 
tralia. They believe in evil spirits, and 
endeavor to exorcise them by means of 
incantations and cabalistic signs. De- 
parted spirits, having crossed the lagoon, 
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or river of death, in a swift-sailing canoe, 
dwell in Elema, or among the mountains, 
in a state of perpetual bliss, with plenty 
of bananas and betel-nuts, and where they 
have nothing to do but to spend their 
days and nights in one continual round 
of feasting and dancing. 

There is a tradition among the Orokolo 
natives, that Iko, a brave warrior, having 
been murdered, visited the land of spirits, 
where he was entertained in a splendid 
temple; then afterwards returned, and 
related the wonderful things he had seen. 
He described it as a land of joy and 
plenty, and as the only life worth calling 
life. ‘Did you but know what this life 
is,’ he said to his murderers, « you would 
be ever wishing for it. That life you live 
is bad, and ends; this only is good, and 
never-ending.” 

The «dubus,’’ or temples, appear to 
combine the advantages of a church and 
a club, being used quite as much for social 
as for religious purposes. Here the gods, 
grotesquely represented in wood or wicker- 
work, are consulted in affairs of moment, 
and give their oracular responses. Here 
prayers are offered, and propitiatory sacri- 
fices are presented to the idols. Here the 
married men assemble, for the purpose 
of conversation and discussion, eating, 
drinking, and smoking ; and here visitors 
and strangers are hospitably entertained. 
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The ‘dubu’’ is, moreover, a place of 
refuge, where a man is perfectly safe from 
the pursuit of an enemy. No female, or 
youth, is allowed.to enter a «“‘dubu,”’ or 
look upon its sacred mysteries, on pain 
of being smitten with leprosy, or some 
other loathsome disease. During certain 
sacred seasons of the year, all the men of 
a tribe assemble in the temple and re- 
main in seclusion for several moons, 
during which time they must not be seen 
either by women or youths. At the ex- 
piration of this sacred period, they issue 
forth in gala dress, when they are enter- 
tained by their relatives and friends, for 
several successive days and nights, at a 
grand festival which is a veritable carni- 
val of feasting, revelry, and dancing. 
The Papuans are naturally superstitious. 
D’ Albertis, whom the natives called «the 
white magician of the mountains,” availed 
himself of their superstitious fears, with 
a view of increasing his power and in- 
fluence over them. Having on one occa- 
sion poured some alcohol into a shell, he 
set it on fire in the presence of the as- 
tonished savages, who believed it to be 
water. Seeing the success of his experi- 
ment, he proceeded to the sea-shore, when 
he lighted a match and made a feint as 
if about to set the sea on fire. ‘The 
poor, simple natives,’ he relates, «‘ were 
terrified, and conjured me not to do this. 
I graciously consented, and extinguished 
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the match. .. . . Such is the simplicity 
of these people who still live in the 
stone age.’’ The artifice of M. Tissenet, 
in taking off his periwig, when the In- 
dians threatened to scalp him, would not 
have succeeded among the otherwise sim- 
ple Papuans, as the old men not unfre- 
quently wear wigs, or have their heads 
‘newly thatched,’’ not, however, to con- 
ceal their baldness, but their gray hairs, 
which they do not regard as a ‘crown of 
glory.” 

They practise sorcery, and observe 
taboo. They hold the fig-tree sacred, as 
the Druids did the mistletoe. The pebble 
usually found in the gizzard of a Goura 
pigeon is highly prized by the natives as 
a charm which, when it is passed slowly 
over every part of the body, is supposed 
to render the warrior as invulnerable as 
Achilles. They attempt to forecast future 
events by a variety of means, some of 
them slightly suggestive of the interven- 
tion of human agency. But did not 
Themistocles influence the oracle at 
Delphi ? 

In visiting New Guinea, one is trans- 
ported back, as it were, to the age of 
stone. They know of iron as ‘dim 
dim,’’ and covet its possession above all 
things, with the exception, perhaps, of 
salt and tobacco; but where the natives 
have not been brought into contact with 
civilization, their weapons and imple- 
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ments are all made of wood, stone, or 
bone: stone axes, stone adzes, and stone 
war-clubs, round, oval, and star-shaped, 
that with a single blow would crush the 
hardest human skull; arrows of every 
form and variety, in bamboo and wood, 
and tipped with arrow-heads of bone or 
flint ; knives of bamboo, daggers of cas- 
sowary bone, and drills pointed with 
shells or stone instead of steel, together 
with wooden shields covered with mat- 
ting and decorated with feathers. 

And yet it is surprising what skilful 
and artistic effects they produce with the 
simplest of implements. They shave 
their heads with a bivalve shell, as if it 
were a polished razor. 
The tooth of a kanga- 
roo, or the tusk of a 
wild boar, becomes in 
their hands an instru- 
ment of cunning. 
They convert the leg- 
bone of the cassowary 
into a fish-fork, and 
then ornament it with 
admirable carving, 
whilst an ebony chu- 
nam-stick, with an 
elaborately executed 
image of a god for a 
handle, may fairly be 
regarded as a credit- 
able work of art. This 
rudimentary taste for 
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the esthetic appears 
to be widely diffused 
among the natives. 
Even the cannibals 
are adepts in carv- 
ing. 

The native houses 
are usually built on 
poles from two to 
twenty feet high, 
and those upon the 
sea-shore on slender 
piles driven into the 
sand, so that they 
are surrounded by 
water at high tide. 
In general appear- 
ance, they resemble 
nothing so much as 
a boat, keel up- 
ward, on the stocks. 
They are very sim- 
ple in construction, and consist, for the 
most part, of a light framework of wood, 
thatched with the leaves of the pandanus, 
nipa, or sago, and floored with the sides of 
old canoes, or split bamboo, secured by 
rattan cane to the framework. You enter 
by means of a rudely constructed ladder, 
reaching from the ground to a platform 
which frequently answers the double pur- 
pose of a veranda and a passageway be- 
tween the different houses of the village. 
There is a door at either end, but no win- 
dows, and the interior is dark and gloomy. 
Where there is a fiteplace, it is con- 
structed upon the floor, either at one side, 
or in the center of the room, protection 
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against fire being provided for by the ac- 
cumulation of ashes. In some of the 
villages, the houses of the chiefs are dis- 
tinguished by a spire, or cupola, rising 
thirty feet, or more, above the top of the 
root. 

One of the most picturesque features 
of New Guinea scenery are the tree- 
houses, which are built, like the nest of a 
bird, in the branches of the loftiest trees, 
fifty or sixty feet from the ground. These 
aérial dwellings are used as observatories 
on the approach of an enemy, and afford 
a place of refuge to the non-combatants 
in the event of a hostile attack. As the 
trees below the houses are destitute of 
branches, these sylvan retreats are reached 
by means of a long ladder of the most 
primitive construction, which appears to 
answer very much the same purpose as 
the drawbridge of a fortified castle. 

In trade, the articles most highly valued 
by the natives are tobacco, salt, beads, 
red cloth, hoop-iron, knives, axes, and 
tomahawks. For these they give in 
exchange, curios, cocoanuts, yams, ba- 
nanas, mother-of-pearl, tortoise-shell, and 
trepang, or béche-de-mer. The various 
tribes engage in trade with each other, 
and those on the coast with the outer 
world. The Port Moresby natives, for 
example, manufacture earthenware for 
domestic purposes, and then exchange it 


with those along the coast and in the in- 
terior, for taro, sago, sugar-cane, and 
cocoanuts. In New Guinea, iron is ordi- 
narily considered more valuable than 
gold. For a piece of hoop-iron, a Papuan 
would sell his pet pig, or only child, if 
not his own epidermis. The cock, in 
Aisop, scratched a pearl into the light of 
day, and declared that to him it was less 
valuable than a grain of millet seed. So 
with salt in the estimation of these sim- 
ple savages. They relish it as children 
ordinarily relish sugar. The smallest 
grains are as carefully picked up as if 
they were gold-dust. Tobacco, however, 
is their favorite coin and has the widest 
circulation. For tobacco, many a Pa- 
puan would mortgage his future abode in 
Elema. 

Bows and arrows, spears and war-clubs, 
are the weapons commonly used in New 
Guinea warfare. Besides these, there is 
a most ingenious and deadly weapon, 
styled the ‘‘man-catcher.’’ It consists 
of a loop of rattan, attached to a long 
wooden handle, which terminates in a 
sharp spike, within the loop, several 
inches in length. When the loop is 
thrown over the head of a retreating 
enemy, his flight is suddenly checked by 
a vigorous jerk from his relentless pur- 
suer, when the fatal spike penetrates the 
base of the brain, thereby inflicting a 
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mortal wound. The native warrior also 
carries a bamboo knife, which is held be- 
tween the teeth in time of battle. The 
instant an enemy falls, he takes it from 
his mouth, and, tearing away a strip of 
the bamboo with his teeth, to give it a 
keener edge, remorselessly decapitates 
his prostrate and vanquished foe. 

And this is barbarism. But if spears 
and war-clubs are barbarous, what shall 
be said of bayonets and bomb-shells? A 
Gatling or Maxim gun is a marvelous 
advance upon a bow and arrow, but, nev- 
ertheless, it does not bring us any nearer 
the millennium, when ‘we shall have 
thinkers in the place of fighters,’’ as, 


“Drums and battle cries 
Go out in music of the morning star.” 


As arule, woman is held in higher es- 
timation in New Guinea than in most un- 


civilized countries. It is true, she bears 
the heavy burdens, but there is a fairer 
division of labor between the sexes than 
is usual among barbarous tribes. The 
heavier work belongs to the men, the 
more continuous labor to the women. The 
men build the houses, inclose and dig up 
the ground, and do the hunting, fishing, 
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and fighting; the women cultivate the 
plantations, gather in the crops, and, in 
addition to their domestic duties, do 
nearly everything else that is necessary 
to be done. Among some of the tribes, 
woman is at once man’s slave and his 
master. If she works harder than her 
lord, she finds her compensation in exer- 
cising a certain supremacy over him. Her 
rights of property are duly respected, and 
she maintains them, if need be, at the 
expense of administering a flogging to 
her husband, whilst, in certain cases, she 
exercises the right of veto with regard to 
contracts that do not immediately concern 
herself. 

A New Guinea queen, attended by her 
prince consort, and surrounded by her 
dusky maids of honor, all clad in native 
costume, and with calabash and chunam- 
stick, chewing betel-nut, would, in all 


probability, shock the proprieties of any 
civilized assemblage outside of a ball- 
room, Such is Queen Koloka, whose 
royal residence is at Cape Suckling. Her 
majesty’s coronet consists of a chignon of 
black, bushy hair; her royal robe, of a 
jupon of grass, without any train ; her or- 
naments, a necklace of beads and armlets 
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of plaited grass ; tattoo marks constitute 
her decorations, while her throne is a 
hamniock suspended from a tree, like the 
golden cradle of Jupiter. Although she 
enjoyed the queenly prerogative of se- 
lecting her own husband, the prince con- 
sort had to pay for her the enormous con- 
sideration of two pigs, two strings of 
dog’s teeth, three pearl shells, ten arm- 
shells, several hundreds of cocoanuts, 
and a large quantity of yams. But what- 
ever else Queen Koloka may be, she is no 
constitutional fiction. She enjoys great 
power, and exercises it. 

On the whole, a bright and intelligent 
race, leading a happy and contented life, 
the question naturally suggests itself, in 
view of recent events: Will they be the 
happier, or tue better, for the proffered 
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blessings of our boasted civilization, with 
its usual attendants and camp-followers ? 
Civilization, or barbarism! How shall 
we define them? At certain points, how 
narrow the boundary -line between the 
two becomes! If, as Emer- 
- son says, ‘‘society is barbar- 
| ous, until every industrious 
i. man can get his living with- 
* out dishonest customs,” 
then we must revise our text- 
books on geography. Our 
system of competition is essentially a sys- 
tem of warfare, where every man becomes 
an Ishmaelite. Our millionaire is an 
Aaron’s trod. Tike a pike in a pond, he 
swallows up the smaller fry remorselessly. 
Civilization is not an unmixed good, nor 
barbarism an unmitigated evil. «I have 
seen human nature in all its forms,’’ said 
an experienced traveler. «It is every- 
where the same ; but the wilder it is, the 
more virtuous.’’ However this may be, 
our civilization is becoming so complex 
and highly artificial that one feels, at 
times, as if it would be refreshing and in- 
vigorating to take a plunge into bar- 
barism. ‘In all human history,’’ says 
Motley, «the vivifying becomes after- 
wards the dissolving principle.’’ Of this 
axiomatic truth Mrs. Browning has fur, 
nished us with a striking illustration 
fitly embodied in poetic expression : 


\ 


‘““ Here’s the world, half blind 
With intellectual light, half brutalized 
With civilization,” 
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By GERTRUDE HALL. 


N the fair good city of Florence lived 
upon a time a reputable citizen by 
name Ser Vincenzo Brunori, and Fran- 
cescea, his wife. They were blessed with 
numerous children, none among whom 
was more pleasingly endowed by nature, 
ot called forth more approval from all that 
beheld her, than Violante, the third in 
order. Hardly had this young maiden 
reached an age to think of marriage, when 
there presented himself to her father a 
suitor for her hand, one Gianni Altemura, 
well-favored in his person, agreeable in 


his manner and conversation, and_pos- 
sessed of a sufficient fortune. 

Ser Vincenzo demurred a time before 
giving his consent toa union between his 
daughter and this applicant, —perhaps 
that he so might seem to attach more 
value to the prize he was preparing to 
part with; but the damsel herself be- 
trayed the greatest impatience at his 
moderation. So unrestrainedly she ex- 
pressed her wish to be gone with this 
Gianni; so brightly did her face bloom 
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him; finally, so voluble and passionate 
did she become in speaking of his merits, 
that it was suspected their acquaintance 
did not date from his proposal to espouse 
her. It was thought, though Violante 
denied it always, that there had been 
words between them previous to his for- 
mal presentation, perhaps even writings. 
A wholesome example would have been 
now to refuse these suspected lovers to 
one another ; but her parents were loth 
to break their child’s heart, as she de- 
clared they were doing already with these 
delays; they granted their benediction, 
and Ser Gianni carried off his bride. 

One can scarcely form an idea of the 
point to which Violante appeared to con- 
gratulate herself on her new life. It was 
every day in new robes and gems she 
came to visit her family, inviting them to 
her house to feasts and banquets to which 
many others assisted as well ; new-made 
friends and neighbors, old associates of 
her husband’s, jolly youths of the city, 
among whom she seemed at pains to find 
husbands for her elder sisters. 

At these feasts everything was spread 
before the guests in such lavish profu- 
sion ; there was such an extravagant as- 
semblage of skilled lute and viol players 
to make light the hours with song, that 
Ser Vincenzo began to knit his brows, 
asking how his son-in-law could afford to 
be put so frequently to such expense. He 
had inquired minutely into his fortune, 
and knew it could not long stand the drain 
of these festivities. He gave the young 
couple words of excellent advice, and 
Francesca struggled with her daughter 
that she should desist in courses that 
could not fail to bring her husband toruin. 
The old people’s interference appeared to 
have had a good effect ; but it soon came 
to their ears that entertainments distin- 
guished by their character of prodigality 
had been held in the son-in-law’s house 
without the benefit of their presence. 
Greatly offended at this, as was not un- 
natural, they cut themselves off more 
and more from the headstrong young 
ones, who were too far steeped in their 
new happiness to feel anything keenly 
that had not to do with their love. 

At last, as if they could invent nothing 
better to rid them quickly of the little 
burden of wealth remaining, they under- 
took a journey for pleasure. They set 
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out, followed by domestics and sumpter- 
mules ; her young laugh and the candid 
feather in his bonnet wavered brightly 
on the fresh morning wind as they can- 
tered forth from Florence by the Holy 
Cross gate, and skirting the yellow river, 
plunged in among the springtime hills. 

The next their acquaintance knew of 
them was that they lived in one of many 
narrow houses by the river, huddled close 
for easier defense; their following, one 
man and one maid; their garden and 
plaisance, an open loggia on the house- 
top, where she watered a few roots of 
basil and sage; their dress, wool, and of 
the simplest ; their food, porridge. 

Her family, after many reminders of 
their warnings, wished to take her back 
to live with them; but to this she would 
never consent. It was surprising how 
contented she could make herself if but 
Gianni Altemura was by. A hovel with 
him, or a hole in the earth, suited her 
better than would have done a king's 
palace—with the king. And he returned 
her tenderness with as devout and con- 
stant a passion. This is not to say that 
they never quarreled; being both of a 
lively temperament, they had quick words 
at intervals, with tears from her and oaths 
never to have any further dealings with 
him though she lived to a hundred ; and 
oaths from him that he could not endure 
the sight of her, and she was grown ugly. 
But they always ended by embracing and 
imploring pardon for the hurts they had 
inflicted. In these moments more than 
ever Altemura grieved over the miserable 
condition they were fallen in, vowing to 
build up their fortunes again, though he 
gave his blood. 

One day, having caught—there was no 
denying it—a glimpse of his wife's little 
foot through her shoe, he resolved that 
the time was come to make good his 
words. He took the small sum remain- 
ing of all his fortune, that he with a pru- 
dence that seemed uncharacteristic, had 
saved for just such a purpose, and mingled 
with the merchants of the city to see how 
he might invest it to make it more. He 
talked with many of ventures and gains, 
methods, and chances of market, till he 
became greatly interested in all these 
matters ; and by close attention and nat- 
ural intelligence had gained so much from 
his conversation with the merchants, that 
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he presently laid out his patrimony in 
such a way as soon to double it. 

At this first success he was filled with 
good hope, and Violante felt instant con- 
fidence in the return of their prosperity. 

The merchant who by his advice had 
been principally concerned in Gianni’s 
good fortune, gratified by the shrewdness 
and capacity displayed by his pupil, soon 
associated him with himself; and with a 
view to making the most profitable use 
of his talents, sent him ona journey to 
Cyprus, to make or to deliver purchases. 
So Gianni must take leave of his young 
wife. 

At his departure, her parents wished 
again to have her with themselves ; but 
she would not. She preferred remaining 
on the scene of her happiness ; she pre- 
ferred further the spot where she could 
be her own independent mistress, —as 
being a married woman, she saw no fitness 
in subjecting herself to a mother and two 
unmarried sisters. This conduct in her 
did not incline her family any more than 
before to forgive her various offenses ; 
they omened many an evil arising from 
her contumacy and her unprotected situ- 
ation, and were seldom at pains to seek 
her in the bare house where she awaited 
Gianni’s return. She took all in frank 
patience ; nothing doubting that in a few 
months, at the extremest one year, the 
ian of her heart would be restored to her 
with riches more than ever before, and 
again would begin the feasting with the 
lute-players and the dancing. 

Several months went by. Violante en- 
dured without a murmur a life devoted to 
thinking of her love, recalling with an 
emotion almost as great as she had felt on 
receiving them, his caresses and tender 
words, building in imagination a future 
not wanting in such demonstrations. She 
entertained herself daily talking of him 
with Tita, her woman, a kindly, elderly 
soul, devoted to the interests of her mas- 
ter. Feeling herself in her affections as 
one of the family, this Tita had insensibly 
adopted the notion of being a remote kins- 
woman of Ser Gianni’s, and with every 
year the degree of their kinship became 
closer. 

As the time approached in which she 
expected her husband, Violante’s spirits 
rose to a feverish agitation of joy; but be- 
fore the day arrived she had fixed upon 
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as the latest he could possibly delay, came 
a letter from him and a purse of ducats. 
She must be patient a little longer; his 
affairs were taking him still further from 
her than Cyprus,—he was gone to Balsora. 
His letter was heartily affectionate; many 
were the tears she shed over it. 

Soa year passed, along year to Violante. 
Then again, when the time was approach- 
ing for her lord’s return, and her spirits 
were reviving as a drooping plant timely 
watered, came a missive and came money. 
His affairs were taking him to Teheran, 
where they weave silk and gold so cun- 
ningly. He had met with reverses, but 
was now again on the road to success. 
Tarry for him patiently, his idolized lit- 
tle wife to adorn whose bosom with gems 
he spent his nights in vigil, and deprived 
himself so long of love. Her reception 
of this letter, it is but honest to say, va- 
ried a little from that of the last. 

She took what opportunity she could 
find to send him remembrance of herself, 
which was rare, as Dominic, her man, 
who went to inquire at the places where 
the merchants most congregated, did not 
often meet with one bound for so distant 
a place as Teheran. It will scarcely be 
wondered at that she was sometimes op- 
pressed with a sense of the tediousness 
of life, and shed flat tears of mere ennui, 
—as our eyes water with yawning. For 
her could be no pleasures! She had too 
great pride in her husband’s name to ex- 
pose herself to the chance of occasion- 
ing any gossip; and a young woman so 
amiable, with a husband sc fur, was but 
too likely to be pursued by certain ones, 
and maligned by certain others, did she 
appear before the world and give it the 
spectacle of her natural young liveli- 
ness. She could tell him when he re- 
turned how she had lived, seeing no one, 
spending of the money he sent barely 
what was needed to live! 

Meanwhile, he did not seem sensible 
of her self-denial: from Teheran came 
word to her he was pushing on with a 
caravan into India. She had to employ 
all the strength of her heart to keep in 
mind that it was, after all, for her sake 
that he took these terrible journeys. She 
became a confirmed waiter, never over- 
expectant, never despairing. From pale 
and languid as she was during the first 
year of her widowhood, she returned to a 
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wholesome color and carriage, and, as 
Tita declared to her, more and more beau- 
tiful with every day that passed. The 
affairs of her heart no doubt remained for 
her the most interesting thing, but she 
took the greatest interest beside in all 
the little details of daily life. She lent 
ear greedily to Tita’s report from the 
market-place: who bought, who sold; 
what rumors were afloat concerning that 
girl of the Adimari and the youngest 
Pazzi; whether it was true the Orsini 
might be looked to to make trouble ; why 
watermelon was so dear. She watched 
her neighbors with infinite obligation 
to them when they put a little variety 
into their movements. 

Sometimes at night, undressing by her 
single taper, she looked at her white 
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arms, a sort of pity took her, and she 
said the most fervent prayers, kneeling 
before a little plaster Saint John, to pros- 
per Gianni in the far land he visited, and 
soon, soon to bring him home. 

Now it happened that those Orsini, of 
whom was so often question in Tita’s 
chronicle, for they were among the fore- 
most citizens, and of a quarrelsome, ar- 
rogant constitution, on some particular 
provocation filled the streets of Florence 
with the confusion of arms. The clatter 
of skirmishing swords was heard on every 
hand, with the outcry of attacking and 
attacked. The prudent fortified them- 
selves in their houses. In these days 


more than others must be felt as a great 
hardship the lack of a strong man in the 
Violante and Tita, scared to the 


house. 
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bottom ot their quaking souls, looked 
from the casement in turns through a 
small hole bored in the shutter, and 
thought to swoon at the clang of a sword 
on thestones. They had posted old Dom- 
inic by the barred and bolted door with a 
halberd and a dagger, but did not stint 
to show the contempt they felt for his 
capacity. 

It was under these circumstances, after 
three nights spent without closing an eye, 
that Monna Tita said to Monna Violante : 

‘‘In such a manner, my dearest mis- 
tress, it is impossible to continue. All 
the saints in heaven will bear witness to 
my good understanding, when I say that 
where no one makes provision for him, it 
becomes a person’s duty to provide for 
himself. Now your good husband, my 
kinsman, of whom Heaven forbid I should 
say any hard thing whatsoever, did noth- 
ing less than to provide for an emer- 
gency such as this one. Did he take the 
precaution toleave you in charge of his 
family, except as represented by me, who 
am but a feeble woman? He did not,— 
for he expected to be absent but for a 
short period. So it happens that unless 
you wish to return to your own family, 
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which I know you would sooner die than 
do, you must remain exposed to incon- 
veniences and dangers such as we are 
now experiencing. Under these condi- 
tions, it is my opinion that we apply to 
some member of your husband’s family, 
and place ourselves under his protection 
until Ser Gianni’s return. For it is well 
known that women are not fit to advise 
about serious practical matters alone. 
They have not sufficient experience or 
courage, though in some other qualities 
they are superior to men—”’ 

«« What is it your opinion that we shall 
do, then? To whom shall we apply?”’ 

“‘T have thought the matter carefully 
over, and find nothing so proper to be 
done as that we send to Ser Pellegrino, 
your husband’s kinsman, very distant, it 
is true, but undeniably tied to us by the 
name, which is Bacci, and the Bacci, 
every one knows, are all Altemura. The 
reason why I would seek him rather than 
a nearer connection, such as our Ser Gi- 
anni’s uncle, is the great respect which I 
have always had for his character, and the 
good repute he stands in with all. Also, 
his temper and person are such that with 
difficulty could any report arise which 
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should do a wrong to your husband's 
name. Ser Gianni sent me to his house 
once to borrow a lute; you will remember, 
no doubt, the occasion, when the musician 
Cirillo broke his on the fool Nuto’s head, 
and the serenade could not proceed. He 
came in person to speak with me, and 
when I said that I was of the same blood, 
he laughed, and called me cousin. No 
one in the whole city, it is my opinion, 
will be so fit to advise with when we are 
perplexed, and to help us with measures 
for our safety in days like these. The 
devil take the Orsini, one andall! At 
Ave Maria, if all seems quiet, I will send 
Domenico to summon him to us.”’ 

All was quiet at Ave Maria ; the com- 


motion had for some time been tapering, 


off, and the danger seemed past. The 


blinders were one by one being removed 

from the fearful eyes of the houses, and 

the timid were venturing forth with the 
e 
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delicate reticence of a snail’s horns. Vio- 
lante, creeping up to the loggia to water 
her plants, which she found half dead for 
thirst, took along breath at the changed 
appearance of things. The bridges were 
at last cleared of men-of-arms ; there were 
peaceful boats again on the river, and 
under the pomegranate tree in the garden, 
little larger than a well, which she could 
overlook, had returned the lovers she had 
been watching for a month with the live- 
liest sympathy. 

At Tita’s call, full of excitement at the 
entrance into her life at last of something 
new, she descended rapidly. There, in 
the sala, she saw for the first time Ser 
Pellegrino of the Bacci, who had respond- 
ed to Domenico’s appeal in the name of 
his mistress, by following him into her 
presence at once. 

And what saw she? A man somewhat 
past his first youth, and of a plain exte- 
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rior ; well-shaped without being graceful ; 
tolerably well-featured, without being pre- 
possessing. His hair and beard were 
scant ; his cheek was of a melancholy, 
uniform color; his nose long, his fore- 
head high, his eyes small, though, truth 
to tell, of an expression so benignant as 
to considerably advance his chances of 
pleasing. His manner, with all this, was 
so full of courtesy that no one in the 
world could have been possessed of one 
more suited to make a woman feel secure 
and free in his company. 

And what saw he? A woman in the 
very blossom of life, for scarcely yet had 
Violante reached her eighteenth year ; 
his inquiring glance was returned by one 
from two eyes soft and bright as a bird’s. 
There smiled to him the most amiable 
mouth that had ever been seen. He 
thought almost to be looking upon some 
child, for she was of alow stature, and 
wore her hair simple; her manner, how- 
ever, when she spoke, never losing con- 
sciousness of her state, betrayed that she 
was a woman, and a married one. 

She thanked him very civilly for the 
trouble he had taken, expressed her ter- 
rors, and the need they were constantly in 
of advice. 

To all he made reply as beseemed a 
perfect cavalier ; and when they parted it 
seemed to Violante she felt in him as 
complete confidence as she had ever felt 
in any one known from her childhood. 

As Tita was helping her to bed, Vio- 
lante said, who had been several minutes 
pensive, ‘Tita, this Ser Pellegrino of 
yours is the plainest man Lever saw with 
these two eyes; and it astonishes me 
almost that I should think so, for Heaven 
knows it is long since I saw aman. But 
I feel merrier than I have felt in many 
months, which shows how much it is 
against nature for a woman to live likea 
hermit, bottling up all her feelings and 
thoughts. It was an excellent inspira- 
tion of yours, and I foresee we shall have 
much pleasure as well as profit from it ; 
for Ser Pellegrino inquiring what he could 
do for our service, I begged he would 
come again to-morrow, and report to us 
on the state of the city.” 

On the morrow, in consequence, Ser 
Pellegrino came, and was soon so domes- 
ticated in that house that scarcely a day 
passed without his seeking it. Tita, after 
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having said fora time to such neighbors 
as showed any curiosity, that he wasa 
cousin of hers, had come to believe it 
absolutely, and received his visits as no 
more than the duty of a considerate rela- 
tive; asa fact, she held them addressed 
to herself, rather than to Violante. 

Ser Pellegrino de’ Bacci, though a man 
of restricted fortune, mixed in many 
companies ; supped sometimes, a modest 
guest, no doubt, and more listening than 
speaking, with poets and philosophers ; 
had admission with the favored to see ina 
certain cloister how the famous fresco was 
coming on. When a stranger of distinc- 
tion arrived in the city, he was likely to 
be among those deputed to receive him at 
the gate, and assist in making Florentine 
civility prized. At tourneys he not un- 
frequently occupied one of the seats of 
honor among the arbiters. All of which 
would be difficult to explain, since he 
had neither wealth nor a position of im- 
portance, nor any talent sufficient to raise 
him above the multitude. One must in- 
fer that his manner made supposed in 
him some peculiar merit, and his mod- 
esty inclined men of intelligence to do 
him courtesy. 

These advantages which he enjoyed 


one will clearly see must make him more 


than commonly valuable to the seques- 
tered women. And no one could have 
been more willing than he to make any- 
thing depending on himself of benefit to 
them. Besides his almost daily concern 
to visit them with the news and hearsay 
of the town, and lay himself at their dis- 
posal for any little service he might ren- 
der, he had soon put Violante in relations 
with his sister-in-law, a widow of condi- 
tion, a lady of great dignity, under whose 
protection and his escort she could enjoy, 
sometimes, a little excursion for pleasure 
in the country, or a walk, or a dinner at 
the house of this same Onesta de’ Bacci. 
He had a very particular gift for singing, 
though a voice of not great compass or 
power. Finding Violante passionate for 
music, he brought to her house his lute, 
and there let it remain to enable him to 
sing whenever she required him. He 
endeavored as well to teach her, for the 
greater alleviating of her tedium when he 
was absent. Nor did his politeness stop 
there ; he made her the object of fre- 
quent gifts of the perishable sort that 
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create no obligation, fruit and flowers, 
and copies of verses by the dicitori then 
in fashion. 

Violante, you may be sure, did not re- 
main insensibleé to so many attentions. 
It was like paradise to her, after this long 
fasting, to have some one new to talk to 
about herself and Gianni, as well as to 
have some one interested in her looks: 
whether she was paler to-day than yester- 
day, how this flower became her ; and in 
her moods,—why was she gay to-day like 
a bird on the bough, while yesterday she 
had moped like a bird in the cage? 
Because she had dreamed last night that 
Gianni was returning, Ser Pellegrino ! 
No more nor less ! 

So all went well between 
them for along time. Hegave 
her no occasion to find the 
shadow of fault with him, 
but, on the contrary, to de- 
pend on him more and 
more. She conducted 

“herself at last toward him 
with as much freedom as 
a niece toward her uncle; 
yet it cannot be said that 
she ever lost sight of 
the fact that a man 
so plain must think 
her a very pretty 
woman, and this may 
have been the reason 
that though ofan age 
to be his niece, she 
treated him some- 
times as a superior 
rather, making hight 
of the things he said, 
teasing, mocking, 
calling him familiar- 
ly Bacci. To all of 
which he took no exception, but ap- 
peared to find her as charming in her 
impertinences as in her civility. 

So the time approached in which again 
Gianni was expected. Violante could 
hardly hold herself in one place; she 
babbled from morning until night, and 
found no more satisfactory listener than 
Pellegrino. Her Gianni, he must know, 
was an angel,—beautiful as an angel, 
good as an angel. It seemed to her a 
thousand years until she saw him,—in 
truth, she saw not the hour to greet him ! 
This she said on a Monday ; on Tuesday, 
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when Pellegrino came as usual to present 
his compliments, and inquire how she 
had reposed, he heard her voice before 
entering, even as he came up the stairs. 
He was startled at the tone of it, and for- 
getting all discretion, rushed forward at 
once to assist, calm, or console. 

He found her standing in the midst of 
curious ruins: fragments of parchment 
torn to the size of snowflakes, tatters of 
crimson silk, and gold pieces scattered all 
about the floor. These she spurned with 
her foot, still plucking angrily at what 
was left of a crimson purse she held, to 
reduce it to the minutest shreds. At the 
same time, Tita trying vainly to quiet 
her, she lamented 
aloud, with eyes that 
gave out in turns 
fire and water. She 
turned to Pellegrino 
as he entered, and 
continued to him in 
that high, broken 
voice that had been 
smiting on his heart, 
and driving the color 
from his face as he 
hurried to the scene, 
« You come in a good 
time, cavalier, to look 
upon the most ill- 
used of all the women 
upon thisearth! He 
is not coming, that 
abrave husband ! Fig- 
ure to yourself, he 
has taken himself at 
this point into the 
Chinese Empire, from 
which I never hope 
toseehimback. And 
he sends me gold to 
appease me. But this is how I treat it, 
there, and there, and there!’’ She stamped 
her little feet in a frenzy on the laughing 
pieces that glanced satirically’ bright. 
‘And when he comes, in the very same 
way willI do to him. I will say—witness 
me all the saints |—you have done with- 
out me so long, now I can do without you. 
I intend to throw everything in this house 
that belongs to him out of the window 
into the river—it will teach him! And I 
that prayed for him half the night, and, 
to make perfectly sure his return this 
time, burnt a candle in every church of 
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the city, a candle of two pounds! who 
dreamed of him constantly, and shut my- 
self up like a nun, without one pleasure, 
yes, without one little bit of comfort. Not 
asoultosee! Not athing todo! Nota 
minute’s happiness since he departed, 
that tiger thirsty for blood! But he, no 
doubt, has had many lady-loves since he 
left me, —oh, I make not the slightest 
question of it. But Gianni,’’ and sudden- 
ly she dropped on her knees, seizing her 
disheveled little head and sobbing, ‘ Gi- 
anni Altemura, do you wish to see me 
die? Surely, if you still delay, you will 
find when you come nothing but a grave, 
a cold and neglected grave !”’ 

Now was Pellegrino’s time to adminis- 
ter consolation, now that her great indig- 
nation was making place for grief. He 
approached her, and in soft tones, while 
Tita on all fours recovered the ducats 
that had rolled in every direction, ap- 
plied himself to fortifying her with good 
words. 

At last, the storm of her grief was 
spent, and at his representations, as well 
as the call of her own heart, she returned 
to her husband something of her former 
esteem and affection. «‘ But never again,”’ 
she declared, ‘‘ shall I be the innocent fool 
that I have been. I will expect him as 
we do the grace of God, which will conie 
in its own good time, and we enjoy our- 
selves meanwhile as best we may.”’ 

This mood, however, was of short du- 
ration, and soon everything seemed as it 
had been before, with the exception that 
in méntioning Gianni, as never a day 
passed without her doing a score of times, 
she assumed the tone of one ill-used and 
forgiving, and in referring to their life 
together seemed speaking of a thing a 
hundred years past, or a fable altogether. 
Also, from that time she seemed less a 
child ; or, if a child, one with a grievance 
and a heart’s-grief for toys. Since the 
news of Gianni’s pilgrimage to the Chi- 
nese Empire, she made more drain than 
ever on Pellegrino for sympathy, requir- 
ing him to be sad when she was melan- 
choly, as well as merry when she was in 
the humor, to the point that being but 
human he must not be too severely con- 
demned for what I am about to relate. 

At the end of a day of great heat, they 
had gone up into the loggia to enjoy the 
evening air, Violante, Tita, and Pelle- 
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grino. The last of the sunset was fading 
over the housetops; the yellow river 
washed calmly by the hase of the house ; 
the noises of the city came very faint, 
bells and wheels, barking dogs, and cries 
of belated vendors. There was a haze in 
the air, and a smell of the settling dust 
of day. Violante watered her plants, 
and graciously plucked him a flower, the 
like of which she tucked in her own hair. 
Then, as the darkness was falling, being 
of a dreamy mood, she begged him to 
entertain her with some of those melodies 
of which he knew so many, ‘and appro- 
priate to every humor. He, in instant 
sympathy, fetched the instrument, and 
while she leaned back with closed eyes, 
played and sang those tunes that imelined 
the heart to the sweetest meditation. 
Tita, seeing the two so well occupied, and 
rightly supposing that she would not be 
missed for a few’ moments, went bélow to 
expedite some household affair, or to ex- 
change the news with a neighbor. 

Ser Pellegrino, thinking Violante had 
fallen asleep, let his music dwindle off in 
asigh. Atonce shesatup. ‘‘ How sad 
I feel to-night !’” she said, stretching out 
her arms. ‘It is on this sort of night, 
warm and still, always I feel most be- 
reaved and lonesome. Who knows where 
is Gianni ?—Among the Chinese people ! 
Are they pretty? The women, I mean. 
But who knows anything about it, when 
it is so far! No, Gianni,—no, Gianni 
mine, you should not have left me!”’ 

‘«Shall I sing any more ?’’ asked Pelle- 
grino, softly. 

‘«‘Nomore. It is time to goin. An- 
other night, then another day! Then 
another night, then another day ! and so 
on, until the saints take pity on us. 
Dear Bacci, look a little over the edge 
into the garden, if the lovers are there 
to-night—’’ 

«Willingly. I think I see something 
white, which might be her vesture ; but 
the tree more than half hides them—’’ 

«« Blessed be they, who do not find the 
time so long! Well, a very happy night 
to you, Bacci; it is time to godown. I 
hope sincerely that I shall sleep, for all 
day I have felt the heaviest weight you 
can imagine on my heart—like a tomb- 
stone. Ask Tita; she will tell you I 
have scarcely spoken four words to her 
since I rose. Wait a moment before we 
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go down, till I have seen for myself 
whether the white is a wonian’s vesture.”’ 

She leaned over the wall, between the 
flower-pots, and stabbed the pomegranate 
tree with piercing glances here and there. 
She caught a vague shimmer of white, 
that even as she gazed stirred. 

«Jt is!’ she exclaimed, with unac- 
countable emotion. “It is! Oh, you 
cannot imagine what an impression it 
makes on me. I think it is myself. We 
used to meet like that in the garden, he 
and I, without any one ever suspecting 
it. But I did not go in white; on the con- 
trary, all wrapped in a black mantle ; and, 
as there was no door I could open to him, 
for my father had had it walled up when 
female children were born to him, he used 
to climb over the wall. Sainted Virgin 
in Paradise, can it be that such things are 
forgotten and despised ?’’ and unexpect- 
edly she laid her face in her hands and 
wept. 

Ser Pellegrino, full of concern, tried to 
stop her; and in his distress, scarcely 
knowing what he was about, did in sim- 
plicity as one child does with another ; 
he tried to take her hands from her face, 
as if by that means he were making it 
impossible for her to cry on. He pos- 
sessed himself of one hand, and, seeing 
that she had already so adjusted the other 
over both eyes that she could conveniently 
continue to weep, in despair he began 
kissing the hand he held. 

At first it scarcely seemed she noticed 
this, and he had leisure to plant a dozen 
kisses, the most respectfully adoring, on 
palm and wrist, when of a sudden his 
prize was snatched from him. Violante 
started two yards away, and still trem- 
bling with her sobs, cried in a surprising 
voice of extremest ire, ‘‘ What is it that 
you are doing? Who is this in whom I 
have so trusted, who turns on me likea 
serpent? Of you, Ser Pellegrino, I would 
not have believed it! What do you think 
of me,—what, I ask? Ah, Gianni, well 
I said that you delay too long! Go from 
my house, abominable man, and never, 
—no, never, presume to enter it again !”’ 

It would be difficult at this to picture 
Ser Pellegrino’s confusion and anguish. 
Suffice it to say, that he did not close his 
eyes that night, and on the morning, in 
great doubt and trepidation, despatched 
Filina, the ancient woman who kept his 
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house, and who had often before carried 
messages from him to Violante, and her 
to him, to the house of the lady with a 
billet of the most humble character, im- 
ploring her indulgence to the extent at 
least of granting him an interview with 
her, to the end that he might offer her 
the apology he thought her due. 

After waiting a time in wretched sus- 
pense, he received an answer such as he 
had for some hours been instructing him- 
self not to hope for, and instantly took 
himself to the house he had left the night 
before with such a tortured spirit. 

Violante received him with an altered 
manner. Everything in her appearance 
pointed to one conclusion. She had 
clothed herself in the somberest, least 
attractive of her robes; she had put no 
flower, nor ribbon, nor silver arrow in 
her hair. Her expression was cold and 
haughty ; she folded her little hands pre- 
cisely at her waist; but her eyes could 
in no manner disguise the much weeping 
they had recently been employed in. 

Pellegrino advanced a step or two, with 
a pale and scared face, pathetic, if not 
ridiculous in one of his age. 

Violante said in a hateful, little, hard 
voice that did not seem her own, ‘I would 
not have allowed you to come, but that 
Filina, for whom I nourish a true regard, 
employed herself with me in your favor, 
as if your life, to say nothing of your wel- 
fare, had depended upon my answer. It 
is true that Tita is at this moment not in 
the house, having gone to make provision 
for the day’s dinner, for it is necessary 
that one shall eat, even in these degen- 
erate times of disloyalty and feigning. 
But I warn you that Domenico is at a dis- 
tance whence I have but to call to bring 
him running at once to my side.” 

At these cruel words, Ser Pellegrino, 
paler than ever, and with eyes as near 
tears as her own, put out his remonstrat- 
ing hands, and his knees bending under 
him as if the strength were gone out of 
them, said, «‘ Let me say what I must, my 
dearest lady, kneeling before you as before 
the image of a saint. For certain it is, 
that as highly as any saint in heaven, I do 
revere you, and I think in a calm moment 
reviewing all the past, you will convince 
yourself that my actions have in the sum 
gone to prove what I say. For the want 
of command I showed last night over the 
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impulse of my heart, I blame myself to a 
point that never, never can you reach, 
though you persist in carrying out your 
threat to never let me enjoy again the 
honor of your society, and spend the rest 
of your life in thinking ill of me. It was 
shamefully done, indeed. It was a grave 
abuse of the confidence, frank as a child’s, 
that you had placed in me, and that up to 
that very moment it had been my pride to 
deserve. But you will be doing me a 
wrong, my dearest, dearest lady, guilty as 
I own myself to have been, if you attach 
to my action a thought that was not in 
my mind. It related, true as that God 
lives, to no possible apprehended or sus- 
pected—how shall I say it >—imperfection 
in yourself that I could have calculated 
upon as likely to render you indulgent to 
such a liberty as I took. I acted without 
reflection. Has one not been moved some- 
times to lay his cheek to that of a rose in 
the garden, remaining unable to say why ? 
If you cannot admit that I acted unreflect- 
ingly, truly I shall be suffering an injus- 
tice; but if you can admit it, the rigor of 
your proceeding, you must own, becomes 
a little excessive and disproportionate to 
my fault. And of the fact that I may 
reasonably urge my absence of after- 
thought on that occasion, you must con- 
vince yourself, by examining into the cir- 
cumstances as well of the one of us, as of 
the other. What am I, madonna, and 
what are you? No vanity can ever blind 
me to the point of concealing from mie, 
that nature, who framed you so amiable, 
and so richly apportioned you, never 
meant—since it has always been seen that 
like seeks like—that there should be be- 
tween us any equal correspondence of ad- 
miration and affection. You are in the 
bud of life, so to speak, as a rose is when 
scarcely yet the eye can tell will it prove 
a crimson one or a white, whilst I have 
reached already, as a poet says, the middle 
part in the road of life. You are so beau- 
tiful as it is impossible to be more so,—I, 
to say the least, am not. And much as I 
would desire to possess them, I know that 
I have not those qualities of the intellect 
and the spirit that could make the defects 
of my person, the misfortune of my years, 
and the modicity of my fortune, forgotten. 
Of all the precious dowers of the mind, 
the only one I can justly lay claim to is a 
great appreciation of the beautiful and 
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good, which as you must see, is precisely 
the one of all to make me most humble. 
So you must part with the idea that in 
giving expression to an affection my heart 
was so full of as to be unable to contain 
it, I was so bold as to hope for any ex- 
change—Deign to credit that !”’ 

As there was silence when he stopped, 
and the lady had turned away from him, 
presenting in her back an obdurate, un- 
moved appearance, he pursued sadly: 
‘Tf you continue to desire it, it is certain 
I must cease in these visits which have 
been a source of the greatest consolation 
tome. For I desire you to believe that 
your happiness has always been, and 
must continue to be, my first’ concern. 
Yet, could you remit to me this single 
offense, what gratitude should I prove! 
It would at once become my study to de- 
serve well, and never again intrude this 
love which is yet so natural a thing, and 
blameless, you will agree, so long as it 
knows its place under your feet, and keeps 
it in silence. Itdisgusts me greatly with 
myself, that a sentiment which properly 
pertains to the soul, and is shared by the 
angels, should have sought expression 
as it did, weakly in kisses—but that shall 
not be again. In my youth, madonna, 
through the agency of her family and 
mine, was promised me a damsel of whom, 
having seen her sometimes at mass or in 
the street, I had long dreamed, night and 
day, imagining to find in her the happi- 
ness every man, in his youth, at least, 
has dreamed of attaining. But when the 
betrothal was to take place, and I was 
presented to her, she seeing me for the 
first time, showed in her face a repug- 
nance so unmistakable that I retired on 
the instant, or rather shrank away from 
her sight, giving I know not what ex- 
cuse for setting her free. That beautiful 
and gentle girl took away forever all my 
courage with women. Yet I more than 
most men, I believe, could have found 
contentment in the peaceful affections of 
home. Why do J tell you this, madonna, 
but to strengthen further my argument 
that my failure in respect to you can no- 
wise be laid to a base calculation,—and 
to incline you to be clement to a man 
never before rich, and in losing you, a 
beggar—”’ 

«Pellegrino mine,’’ cried Violante, 
turning to him with a streaming face, 
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and running to him she thrust both little 
hands impulsively against his lips, «I 
forgive you everything! And God for- 
give me for having been so hard. I am 
a wicked woman. And you kind to me 
as the archangel Gabriel, when I would 
certainly have perished had you taken 
no thought of me! And for a few paltry 
kisses I treat you like a dog. Oh, for- 
give me, and carry away no bad remem- 
brance of it in your heart.”’ 

Never were they better friends than just 
after the patching up of this quarrel. 
There is little to tell of the years that fol- 
lowed but that they continued in an ex- 
cellent understanding. 

Now almost seven years had passed 
since the departure from Florence of 
Gianni Altemura, the merchant. Five 
times had his wife been disappointed in 
her hopes of his return; andof the cruelty 
of this he must have become at last sen- 
sible, for when he wrote again of return- 
ing, it was found he had accomplished 
already the greater part of the voyage, 
and was at no great distance from the 
point of his destination. 

I leave you to imagine the jubilee held 
in Violante’s house and in her breast. 
All the events of seven years before were 
brought so near they seemed to have hap- 
pened but yesterday, while the interim 
was shrunken into insignificance. Her 
husband’s last kiss seemed still burning 
on her lips ; her arms ached and yearned 
to clasp him, and were stretched out for 
him in the empty air. The house was 
turned upside down to sweep and garnish 
for his return. 

In all this confusion arrived the courtly 
Pellegrino; he looked blankly at the seats 
piled one on top of the other in a corner, 
and the windows wide, and the water 
running all over the stone floor. 

«« Gianni is coming !’’ almost screamed 
to him Violante. ‘There is no mistake 
this time. Yet go, my dear friend, and 
have a consecrated candle placed in every 
chapel or church—let it be one of three 
pounds, since he comes home rich as a 
Saladin !”’ 

When he returned from executing her 
commission, strangely moved as he was, 
infected with her joy, yet in uncertainty 
as to his own feelings, she received him 
ina manner more composed. Her whole 
face shone, yet exhibited, too, some little 
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signs of embarrassment as she drew him 
into the window-place over the river, and 
spoke to him in the following manner: 
«« Always, I know, my dear Bacci, my 
happiness has been with you the first 
consideration. And in response to this 
kindness of yours, you know that I do 
not fail to nourish for you the tenderest 
gratitude, which you may remain assured 
will cease only with my life. In conse- 
quence of these feelings, which we mu- 
tually harbor, I make bold to offer you a 
prayer, which is that at the first return 
of my husband you absent yourself for a 
while. You will no doubt see as clearly 
as I see why this should be a desirable 
course to pursue.- Though you are his 
kinsman, it is not to an important degree, 
and I think you have never more than 
seen one another in passing, which is 
the reason why it will be difficult to ex- 
plain to him, at the first, the intimacy in 
which we live. Gradually, I will make 
all things clear to him, and on your re- 
turn,—in half a year, or a year, which 
you will employ in an agreeable manner, 
I trust, traveling,—you will be received 
by us as being his friend as much as mine. 
Far is it from me to wish you at a distance 
from any other reason than this one 
I mention. You may read in my breast 
as through glass. Yet if this did not 
seem sufficient to you, dear Bacci, still 
gratify me in my desire, though even you 
should look on it as a whim. No, you 
will refuse nothing to Violante on a day 
so happy and so blessed, that comes in 
answer toa thousand prayers—’”’ 

Ser Pellegrino, whose eyes had been 
fixed on the beloved face while she spoke, 
did not answer at once, in such painful 
quantity did he feel his blood return upon 
his heart. With such a mournful eye did 
he contemplate her, and for such a length- 
ened space of time, that she in spite of 
herself drew her eyes from his, and looked 
down on her hands ; the happy red faded 
somewhat in her cheek, yet it was easy 
to see that this momentary embarrassment 
passed, and her point gained, she would 
be ready to frisk as a young kid, such 
furious joy rode on her galloping heart. 

At last Ser Pellegrino found his voice, 
and in this manner expressed himself: 
«« You said very truly, madonna, that your 
happiness must always be my first object. 
Your commands I must of necessity obey, 
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having no veritable claim to urge by reason 
of which I could hope for your favorable 
forbearance toward a mere sentiment of 
my heart, however profound and dear. 
Yet, that you should not pursue a course 
with an appreciation of only one of its 
faces, I will beg you to observe that 
while my actual presence in this house 
can only offer light difficulties, necessitat- 
ing but a trifling explanation, from the 
moment of my personality becoming 
known to your husband, my withdrawal 
from it on the very eve of his return 
might offer grave ones. He cannot fail 
to learn of my visits to you, and will be 
justified in saying, ‘What? Does he 
leave even as I arrive? Has he then any- 
thing to fear from me?’ The reasons, 
as you see, are all for my remaining, and 
it cannot be that you deceive yourself in 
that respect. Vet, madonna, I see, I 
clearly see, that you wish me gone. You 
are even now casting about in your grace- 
ful little head for something further to 
say in support of your desire that I should 
go: I know the signs of your face so 
well! Yes, in all these years it would be 
surprising if I had not learned to know 
you very well. Believe it, I make myself 
no illusion. But what need of a reason 
for my going is there, in fine, when you 
wish me gone? Itis your happiness which 
I am in all pledged to seek, which for five 
years demanded that I should be con- 
stantly at hand, and now demands that I 
should altogether go. Violante, my dear 
lady, I do not make you one little reproach. 
I do not ask you to consider how this sep- 
aration must affect me. Ido not complain 
that you do not know me well enough to 
trust me to be discreet, and neither in any 
manner give your husband umbrage, nor 
yet curtail your pleasures with him by 
my inopportune presence. I only ask that 
when the time of my absence has seemed 
to you fittingly long, you call me back 
from exile, and let me enjoy once more the 
benefit of your presence. Even the restored 
love of Gianni cannot forever take up all 
of your time so that there is not a fraction 
left for quiet friendship. Be all as you 
wish! And God who sees our hearts 
take pity on us all, these for their sinning, 
those for their suffering. So be it, I say! 
In deference to your wish I will this very 
day sell a little portion of land I have 
still from my father, to enable me to meet 
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the expenses of travel, then in company 
with certain gentlemen of my acquain- 
tance who are on the verge of departure, I 
will go to Venice, where in favor of some 
service rendered by me once to that State, 
I can hope to be attached to some embassy, 
which will take me for a period more or 
less long, far from these walls enclosing 
you. Farewell, madonna! and God pre- 
serve you in health and happiness. You 
see that I do not shed one tear. None 
the less in your prayers remember me, as 
you do those that suffer some bereave- 
ATC tu 

With that he was gone. And all that 
day with his head in a dazed condition, 
his heart numb as a creature that has re- 
ceived a heavy blow, he busied himself 
with his affairs, as in a dream transacting 
for the sale of his land, and the ordering 
of his house. At evening when he would 
naturally have gone to see his mistress, 
and take his leave of her, he felt such a 
weakness in his spirit that he feared rather 
than desired her presence. He knew he 
could do nothing if he saw her face while 
in that mood, but fall at her feet, and con- 
jure her not to destroy him. Hesent her 
in a basket of roses, red and white, by the 
hand of his faithful Filina, who was to 
detail to her his preparations for depar- 
ture, and report to him to the smallest 
circumstance how she looked and acted. 

After a bad night, very early in the 
morning he rose to go outside the city 
walls to visit with its possible purchaser, 
the orchard he desired to sell. As he ap- 
proached the gate of Saint Gallo, his eye 
was arrested by a party of mounted men 
just entering it. They appeared strangers 
and merchants. They were talking aloud 
together, and seemed in gay spirits, as men 
reaching happily the end of a long journey. 
Some subtle influence informed Pellegrino 
instantly that Gianni Altemura was 
among these. He stared at them search- 
ingly ; he turned to look after them. He 
fixed upon Gianni, a bronzed, bearded, 
comely man, who sat solidly on his horse, 
and had the fearless way of looking about 
him of one who knows he can buy any- 
thing he sees. 

Pellegrino walked on, his heart turned 
to water. All that day he employed him- 
self mechanically in his affairs, concluded 
his bargains, ordered his house, and left 
it in the care of Filina, who took an affec- 
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ting farewell of him, and agreed by means 
of a certain scrivener to give him news pe- 
riodically of Violante and herself. For 
convenience, he was to spend his last 
night at the inn that lodged the Venetians 
in whose company he was to ride, as well 
as the newly acquired beast that was to 
carry him. Much asa good night’s rest 
before the wearisome journey was neces- 
sary, he could not find it in himself to re- 
tire. As the hour for departure drew 
nearer, he became more and more restless 
and averse to the thought of the narrow 
inn room that awaited him. He sought 
the point from which looking across the 
river, he could see her house. He thought 
perhaps to catch the stirring of figures on 
the loggia; but either that the night was 
too dark, or that none were there, he was 
disappointed. Theonly light was in Tita’s 
window. They were tired with the excit- 
ing day, no doubt, and had gone early to 
rest. He had heard from many mouths 
since morning of Altemura’s return with 
untold sums and gems. His arrival made 
a stir among the merchants. 

What harm if he crossed the bridge and 
went to look at the windows on the other 
side, too, and speak a last blessing over 
the threshold ever dear? His feet, before 
he was well aware, had taken the fainiliar 
toad, and he was soon within a few yards 
of her door, when he saw it open, and a 
muffled figure slip forth. His heart leapt, 
and then stood still. He could never be 
mistaken,—it was herself. 

Without casting a glance in any direc- 
tion, she hurried toward the bridge he had 
just passed. He let her get so far ahead 
of him that he could follow unobserved, 
for, full of wonderment as he was, he did 
not forget that he was practically already 
gone from the city in obedience to her 
command, and that she could not but be 
incensed to see him again now that the 
new order was begun. 

It was late, and the dark by-streets she 
took, deserted and still. She seemed in 
her hurry to feel no fear. What was his 
astonishment to find that the road she 
chose was precisely the one that led to 
his dwelling ! 

Having arrived in front of it, he saw 
her look up at the shuttered, unillumi- 
nated windows. After acurious, emphatic 
gesture in the air, she began battering on 
the door with the iron ring that hung 
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from the lion’s mouth. She stopped a 
moment to listen, and, as all was still, 
began beating again. After what seemed 
to him a very long time, a light appeared 
in the little window over the door, and 
Filina’s cracked voice asked, ‘«‘ Who is 
Ge 

‘It is I,—the Violante,—alone. Come 
down and open to me, for the love of all 
the saints !”’ 

Pellegrino could conceive nothing what 
this meant ; but held still that prudence 
demanded he should not show hiniself, 
only be ready to protect, or assist, as 
should be necessary. Fornever, he knew 
thus much very well, would Violante be 
coming alone to his house by night, if 
she were not assured he was absent. 

After the grinding of a key and the 
shuffling of bolts, the small door cut in 
the large one opened, and Violante push- 
ing in, flung herself on Filina’s neck be- 
fore the crone had had time to set down 
the lamp or push to the door. Just be- 
yond this, half-hidden by the pillar with 
the ring to tie the horses, stood Ser Pel- 
legrino, and listened. 

‘Ts he gone?’’ asked Violante, impet- 
uously ; ‘(Is he gone?”’ 

«The signore? But yes !—But yes,— 
many hours ago—”’ 

‘«‘Oimé! then all is in vain!’’ she 
cried, releasing Filina, to wring herhands. 
‘‘God has punished me. Yes, for the 
hardness of my heart he has sent me 
this. Would I were in my grave! But 
soon I shall be!”’ 

«What grieves you so, Nina, little 
heart of mine? Is it possible he has not 
come even this time, that husband of 
yours? Ah, it is ill done in him, to the 
point of deserving hell—’’ 

“No! You are mistaken! He has 
come !—Filina.’’ Violante here flung her 
arms around the old woman’s neck again, 
and sobbed on her breast, pouring forth 
her grief in arapid stream. ‘He has 
come,—but he is changed tome. And I 
to him, one would think. We are not 
the same as once! It is not the same! 
We scarcely know what to say to one 
another,—we force, ourselves to speak. 
He is like a stranger ; he does not even 
look the same,—he has a great beard, 
and his skin is almost black, and he is 
grown thick. And Ican see that he does 
not think I am the same either, he hardly 
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said once how pretty I am, while he used 
to be singing on that key from morning 
till night. Who knows how many he has 
loved since me,—one in every port, no 
doubt! He pays no attention to what I 
say or do, but expects me to wait on him, 
it would appear, like a servant-wench 
without wages. This very morning,— 
imagine it! after being just reunited, he 
left me to go and see some merchants 
with whom he madea pretext to have bus- 
iness. And this evening,—the first even- 
ing, Filina!—he is gone out cheerfully 
again, with scarcely an apology, on some 
very urgent affair in connection with the 
Greek intagli he brought. And he pre- 
sented me,—eé, Filina !—with a robe of 
azure silk he brought from Persia. Pale 
azure to me, with this complexion, these 
eyes! It is too much! Where—where 
is Pellegrino? Iwanthim back! Itis he 
only loves me,—it is him Ilove! All this 
day how I have missed him,—what lone- 
some hours, my God! I see now that al- 
ways I have loved him, but because he was 
at my feet I couldnot knowit. Ifhe were 
here would I not cast myself in his arms, 
saying, «‘Take me, hide me away, never 
let me go back to that other, who does 
not know to deserve me, that stranger, 
that money-maker, that merchant! Ah, 
Pellegrino, Pellegrino, with that sad face 
always so full of affection, that voice of 
solicitude. No one cares now what I suf- 
fer. How he looked at me in parting! 
It cuts me like a knife to remember, it 
burns me like fire. If I could only at 
least beg his pardon. I was so blind to 
the state of my heart—try to figure to 
yourself, Filina, a being so benighted ! 
—that I wanted him to go, that daily com- 
panion for five years, merely so that he 
would not be in our way! I grudged 
him, in what I thought to be my new 
happiness, even the poor little offices of 
gratitude which I could not in decency 
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be withholding after a devotion so long. 
Filina, I cannot, I will not go home 
again, to have that other come in the mid- 
dle of the night and take quietly, as a 
matter of course, to find me waiting. Let 
me stay here in hiding, while he wonders 
a little bit; and to-morrow we will send 
after Pellegrino mine, or I will follow him 
under a disguise; I will follow him over 
the earth on my knees. Filina, he is the 
only one in all the world worthy of a 
woman’s love. I dedicate mine to him 
henceforth, and God use me as I shall be 
tender to him !”’ ; 

Ser Pellegrino in the shadow heard this, 
yet did not stir. He was trembling in all 
his limbs, and the tears ran down his face 
like rain. 

He felt a curious relief, something as 
death must be after great pain, when he 
heard footsteps, a panting like an old 
dog’s, and recognized Tita approaching 
as fast as her legs would bring her. She 
passed without seeing him, and ducked 
under the low door. He heard a great 
outburst of voices, and ran down the 
street, out of the way of all sounds. 

Not until three years had passed did 
Pellegrino return. 

At his first meeting with Violante it 
seemed to him he saw what is seldom 
given mortal man to see, a dream come 
true: one dreamed on that last night while 
he stood in concealment, and fought the 
good fight. She came toward him lead- 
ing by the hand a sturdy little boy who 
could just walk, followed bya balia with 
a tosy infant in arms. Her face was 
peaceful and plump, her laugh from the 
heart. Her brown eye, if it did at times 
take on a look of wifely jealousy and 
petty concern for the family, was of those 
that sleep well and light up easily with 
smiles. Her conversation turned con- 


stantly on Gianni and the children. All 
as he had foreseen. 
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like of which about American houses is 
scarcely known ; for it is a law in nature 
that the voice follows the vine. A warm 
morning in May, or, toward sundown, the 
melodies that gush forth from the green 
nesting-places about an English yard, 
make one dream of Eden. 

But you cannot have these beautiful 
creatures about you without becoming in- 
terested. Walk whither you will, they 
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DAYS WITH THE SKYLARK AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


hover and are heard about your path. If 
the walker be a poet, this inescapable ac- 
companiment to his rambles takes effect 
upon his sympathies, his imagination. 
Hence the truth, so noteworthy here, 
that in English poetry the bird holds a 
place that it does not hold, has never 
held, in any other. What other litera- 
ture contains so many poems, or pas- 
sages in poems, of the highest order of 
genius, on such a subject? A volume 
may be made on the birds of Wordsworth 
alone. And yet their writers on nature 
complain of the inadequacy of their bird 
literature. 

I had many chances of testing with 
people high and low the universal affec- 
tion for birds. At Kew Gardens, for in- 
stance, I encountered in a retired part 
one of the policemen, and asked him re- 
garding the yearly appearance there of 
the nightingale. Usually a few pairs 
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may be found in the more secret regions, 
but this season none had been heard. 
Then I gave him this cue for talking 
about the robin. He had had one as a 
winter companion in his little round- 
house, into which he retreated for meals 
and from the storm. -How he warmed to 
his subject! «W’y, sir, ’e would come 
in an’ set on the table an’ take ’is break- 
fast with me just as friendly! One day 
I missed’im. I called an’ called, but ’e 
didn’t answer. By an’ by he comes limp- 
in’ to me from under the bushes, all 
a-bleedin’ an’ a-lookin’ at me so pitiful. 
An’ w’en I took ‘im up, ’e fell over an’ 
died right in my ’an’. ’E was a terrible 
fighter.”’ 

There were tears in his voice, and I re- 
spected his feelings too much to look to 
see whether they were not in his eyes 
also. He was a brave old redbreast him- 
self, in his scarlet waistcoat, with the «V. 
R.’’ on his shoulder; and a genuine Eng- 
lish hedge-fence of thick, bushy whiskers 
separated his nose from his ears, making 
of the latter the most mysterious little 
preserves for wild game. An Amierican 
wren would have been delighted to build 
its nest in the depths of one. 

In the terraced gardens at Richmond it 
was the same. I asked the guard about 
the nightingale, to start him to talking 
about the robin. ‘(If you will come this 
way, sir,’ he said, his manner changing 
to one of the liveliest cordiality ; and we 
hurried along a path to his little round- 
house. Within this he disappeared, 
quickly reappearing with some crumbs, 
which he began to scatter, all the time 
calling out in a manner the most plead- 
ing and respectful : ‘« Bobbie! Bobbie !”’ 
The sparrows responded. They had not 
heard the crumbs fall; but they had 
learned that a blessing went with those 
kindly accents. But Bobbie—where was 
he? Five minutes passed, and still at 
intervals the silence was broken by that 
appealing cry—‘‘ Bobbie! Bobbie!” I 
would have gone away, but the old 
man’s disappointment was so deep, so 
real, that he could not show me his com- 
rade. Ah! there he was under the 
hedge, very shy because of a stranger, 
and just venturing to dart at a sparrow 
or pick up a crumb. As for the old 
guardsman, if the Duke of York had 
suddenly crept out from under the 
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bushes, he could not have been more 
reverential, loyal, and delighted. 

At the Zodlogical Gardens it was again 
much the same. The bird-keeper there 
expressed his preference for an American 
fly-catcher, which he had trained by 
throwing bits of worm here and there 
into the air, and having the bird take 
them one after another with incredible 
grace and lightness. But when we left 
the fly-catcher, he led me into his little 
roundhouse. ‘Now, sir,’’ he said, «I 
don’t know whether he will do it to- 
day, but if he will, you can hear him 
say ‘Joey! Joey!’ and ‘Bully! Bully! 
Bully!’’’ and hereupon he turned to a 
cage in which perched an old Persian 
nightingale. The bulbul of the Orient 
had long flitted before my imagination 
as a very poetic and unapproachable be- 
ing; and to be confronted with one and 
invited to hear him merely pronounce 
his own and his family name, was im- 
measurably shocking. After much coax- 
ing, after his cage door had been opened, 
and he had been twitted and punched 
in the ribs for his inability to pronounce 
his own name, Joseph threw back his 
head, and in the wheeziest, most miserable 
voice uttered something that sounded like 
“‘Joey,’’ but may have been his deepest 
curse of enfeebled rage. But his family 
name he refused to utter; and I left Joseph 
Bulbul with the feeling that one more 
dream of my lifetime had been shattered. 
But then he was eight years old; and 
what might not a long residence in Lon- 
don have done to chill his spirit and be- 
fog his vocal memory. One might as soon 
have expected the Prisoner of Chillon to 
play Falstaff. 

‘I had supposed,”’ I said to the keeper, 
a man of fine, quiet, beautiful nature, 
“that you would have had a pet robin 
about your place.”’ 

«« Ah, but I couldn’t, sir,’”’ he answered 
quickly, with regret. «‘So many people 
are always passing here.’’ 

Out on Hampstead Heath a policeman, 
to whom I had spoken of Keats’ ode to 
the nightingale, said: :«Oh, yes; I sent 
a copy of the paper containing an ac- 
count of the unveiling of the American 
Memorial to friends of mine in Albany, 
New York.’’ I tried to imagine an 
American policeman doing a thing like 
that. 
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Among the gentlemen of England and 
among the nobility the love of birds be- 
comes active in measures of protection, 
in watchfulness to prevent the disappear- 
ance of species. Not long since, a certain 
lord, whose name I forbear to call, honor- 
ing his modesty, ordered from a dealer a 
pair of Siberian birds called the nut- 
cracker. It is believed to migrate to Eng- 
land in great numbers about every forty 
or fifty years. The birds were supplied. 
«“More!’’? said his lordship. The birds 
were supplied. «More!’’ said his lord- 
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snip. The birds were supplied. « More!”’ 
said his lordship. The birds came. 
‘‘Fnough!”’ said his lordship. He had 
found that the species was not extinct. 
An Englishman said to me with some 
heat that the people would like it better 
if the Prince of Wales took more interest 
in such subjects—an incredible remark. 
Even one of the leading banking houses 
of London has adopted for telegraphic 
use a code of words made up of the 
names of birds; and you cannot heara 
lark sing without translating it into: 
‘Please make inquiries at the post-office 
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for your letters.’ This year I could 
never see the cormorant in Saint James’ 
park twisting around on her nest with- 
out reading the sign she gave—‘‘ We 
have letters for you.”’ 

And wherever in London there is a 
park, a square, a nook, in which birds 
can live and build, there they are wel- 
comed, and every attempt to dislodge 
them is resented and opposed. The Gar- 
dens of Gray’s Inn are still a regret with 
the Londoners, who even nowadays write 
poems to them, and recall their departed 
glory. The librarian showed me 
an unpublished manuscript of 
Lord Bacon’s, written in 1600, 
and detailing certain memoranda 
of expense for a thousand red 
roses, and two hundred eglan- 
tines, and fruit-trees, and what 
not see; for his lordship planted 
whole alleys of burnet, and wild 
thyme, and water-mints, sothat he 


ie might crush them under his feet 


= as he took a philosophic walk, 
and have the air perfumed for the 
conception and delivery of his 
massive ideas. 

Those were the days —la- 
mented still—when they were 
the fashionable lounge of Lon- 
don—where Pepys saw fine 
ladies, and where Mrs. Pepys, 
on being told of this, came af- 
ter church to study the fash- 
dons of her own gowns—where 
Sir Roger loved to clear his 
Pipes in good air, and was 
pleased to have every one no- 
tice the strength with which 
‘he still exerted his morning 
hems. Then came the days 
of the accursed Verulam build- 
ing, as Lamb called it, shut- 
ting in the gardens on 
one side, and standing 
there accursed still; his 
against the ruin of the place is 


protest 
but the outcry raised against every fresh 


encroachment. And now that the thou- 
sand red roses are long since dead, and 
the foot of his lordship no longer presses 
the thyme, nor the air is thunder-stricken 
by Sir Roger’s hems, what the Londoners 
love them for is their memories, their trees, 
and the birds that come to them still from: 
an old habit of the Baconian past. 
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This feeling rose to the surface a few 
years ago. A school-room had been or- 
dered for the park, and a flight of letters 
came protesting that it would drive away 
the rooks. Students, occupants of cham- 
bers, benchers—all feed the birds. The 
librarian, who has written a book on the 
gardens, has made a list of the different 
species to be found there. One of the 
benchers, who courteously walked with 
me through the grounds—now open to 
the public no longer—took the deepest 
interest in this subject. Even the police- 
man, who was my guide at first, assured 
me, in response to my inquiry, that as 
many as twenty pairs of young rooks 
had been ‘rejuvenated’’ this season. 
As he had shortly before told me that the 
chapel had been ‘‘ what was called reno- 
verated,’’ my passion for young rooks 
was at this juncture somewhat diverted 
to his peculiar method of forming the 
English verb. 

Likewise at Saint Paul’s. The flights of 
pigeons have been increasing, and if you 
pass there some clear noon, you will not 
say which are thicker—the birds or the 
crowd of people, engaged in sharing with 
them their lunches. Long since they 
have become a menace, not only to the 
sculptures and other parts of the archi- 
tecture, but to pious folk waiting for the 
opening of the cathedral doors. Besides 
the pigeons, robins, redstarts, finches, 
even larks, penetrate to this far inland 
city retreat. 

At Hampstead, near Keats’ old home, 
I noticed a colony of rooks quieting down 
at sunset in the tree-tops of a gentleman’s 
small yard. There must have been a 
hundred of them ; and I tried to think of 
an American harboring as many crows 
on his premises, or of American boys 
being kept in restraint with their shot- 
guns. But these birds were as sacred 
and as welcome as though they had been 
a flight of angels. 

I had not come to England to study 
birds. The hours given now and then to 
this subject merely represented bits of 
time left over from other things that en- 
gaged me much more—art, architecture, 
literature, life. But when I set foot on 
those shores it was with the thought of 
at last hearing the two singers that are 
the most celebrated also in human song ; 
and I had not been a week in London be- 
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fore I went into the country to hear the 
spring ecstasies of the skylark, and in 
time to meet the nightingale on his 
arrival. 

My first experience with the skylarks 
was in a large meadow on the outskirts 
of Canterbury one Sunday afternoon. I 
was in search of woodlands where I 
might later hope to find the nightingale, 
and was crossing this field without think- 
ing of them, when at once I was in their 
midst. A strong wind was blowing, and 
I saw then what I had never understood 
or found described—the method by which 
the bird soars. And for days afterward, 
sometimes when it was calm, at others 
when the wind was almost a gale, I had 
further chances of noting this. 

Suppose yourself in a large English 
meadow. Fora radius of some twenty- 
five yards there will be a circle of silence. 
The birds see you and keep at about that 
distance. But beyond, in every direc- 
tion, you hear the larks. The earth is 
alive with them. Their busy, cheery 
chatter converts a silent field into an am- 
phitheater of voices. They are not sing- 
ing; these are their ground-notes, and 
constitute, one may suppose, their or- 
dinary conversations about practical af- 
fairs: ««Peep-o! Come out from behind 
that tuft of leaves! Iseeyou!”’ «Have 
you found a worm yet?” “Five, de- 
licious !’’ «You might have saved me 
one.’ ‘I couldn’t, my dear; they were 
crawling away for their lives.’’ «Who 
do you suppose that tall fellow is stand- 
ing back yonder? And what’s he up 
to?’”? «I don’t know. We'll keep an 
eye on him. Better come this way.” 

All at once, because the sweet blue so 
far above invites him, because of the ex- 
ultant joy in mere life, because of a sud- 
den instinctive thrill of the love passion, 
one of them, with a quick upward spring, 
has launched itself in the air several feet 
from the ground. Its earthly talk has 
ceased, its heavenly song begun. If the 
thrill has been very powerful, you will 
hear the most tumultuous song, and look 
out for the highest order of flight. If at 
the first moment any minor impulse 
starts it upward, the singing will be less 
remarkable, and after a lower flight the 
bird will sink. I learned by much ob- 
servation to associate the vehemence of 
the opening song with the height to 
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which the bird was sure to rise: 
it was so like human life. 

The lark has thrown itself into the 
air, then, several feet from the ground, 
not perpendicularly, but with a slanting 
start; and has thus completed the first 
of those short flights, or runs with its 
wings, which are to carry it to the zenith. 
As it hovers here a moment, it perhaps 
finds out, if it has not already done so, 
the direction of the wind, and soon turns 
its breast toward it. It knows nothing 
of our theories of forces in mechanics ; 
but its whole flight thereafter consists in 
driving itself against the wind in such a 
way, that it is sent upward in a straight 
line nearly over the spot from which it 
arose. The wind may be strong enough 
to bear it to one side of this ; there may 
be too little, and it will be drawn to the 
other; but in the 
main, the bird at 
the apex of its 
flight is 
not very 
far away from the base. I 
=~ have nothing to say re- 
garding those who have 
written that the skylark rises 
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in spiral curves, but I did not observe 
this in some two or three weeks of fre- 
quent observation. At times, it is true, 
the bird will turn tail to the wind and 
give itself up to be swept along for a 
short distance, then turning in an arc to 
face it again ; but a flight in closed cir- 
cles I never witnessed. 

Whether, when the bird has soared to 
the height that satisfies, he remains there 
or commences instantly to sink, there is 
no means of ascertaining; for he is so 
far away that the eye could not register 
any such fact, be it the one or the other. 
But, apparently, he holds himself at the 
highest point, sometimes for several min- 
utes, and from there, a minute quivering 
orb of ray-like song, scatters his notes 
over the world. It is from that height 
that Shelley drew down his poem. 
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The descent is varied and peculiarly 
beautiful. All methods lie between two 
extremes. The calmest is when the bird 
simply keeps its wings outspread motion- 
less, or agitates them with rapid quiver- 
ing, and is drawn slowly down by its 
own weight—lower, lower, always sing- 
ing still, until its feet touch the earth 
again. The other is when he turns his 
tail to the zenith, draws his feathers 
close, and cleaves the air like a down- 
ward bolt. Between these are others less 
beautiful and determinate. The whole 
performance, song and flight together, is 
among the most stupendous things in 
nature. Old, ever new, exquisite mir- 
acle of the English fields—no wonder 
that English poetry long ago found it 
out and returns to it still with an unsat- 
isfied yearning of the eye and the spirit ! 

The skylark for the sun. But what of 
that lone singer who since creation has 
charmed the ear of the world amid 
darkness? 

I hunted for the nightingale long be- 
fore I found him. I lay hidden in far 
green English woods while the black 
shadows crept through the trees and 
after the last notes of throstle and ouzel 
were hushed, leaving the earth tense 
with waiting silence; and he was not 
there. I. remembered an American who 
had told me that the bird would always 
be in the next woods ; and into the next 
woods I sometimes actually went; but 
he was not there. At last, one afternoon, 
as I was sitting on the cricket ground at 
Canterbury, near an Englishman, whose 
pipe had long been sending its little blue 
clouds of smoke across my nose, I spoke 
up out of the friendly vapor, confiding to 
him the ground of my despair ; and 
forthwith he led me to a place where I 
should be satisfied. But it was not until 
I had known the weariness of further 
disappointments that reward of my pa- 
tient waiting came at last, pressed down 
and running over. 

The place was a deep railway gorge in 
an enclosure of several acres filled with 
trees and undergrowth—a bit of wildest 
England near at hand. There was a 
double warning posted up against tres- 
pass, by a railway company and by the 
owner of the estate; but as I hung on 
the outskirts one twilight, suddenly out 
of the far middle depths a few notes 
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reached me as a summons that must be 
heeded ; and preferring to take the con- 
sequences, whatever they might be, I 
quickly climbed the wall and crept noise- 
lessly nearer to the bird, which was sit- 
ting in a low tree-top, and could not have 
been more than twenty paces off when 
the limit of my ambush was reached. 
There I stopped to listen, thinking not 
more of him than of Keats’ ode, which 
was sounding louder and louder in my 
ears as though I were approaching the 
very spot from which it was taken. And 
indeed I had invaded a nook of marvel- 
ous woodland beauty. Around me were 
the grass, the thicket, and the wild fruit- 
tree, with the white hawthorn in bloom. 

The bird was sitting in a tree imme- 
diately over the’ railroad track. Twice a 
train passed, interrupting him for a few 
minutes; and in a quarter of an hour a 
black cat crept across an open space to- 
ward his perch, when he ceased singing. 

But my greatest time with the night- 
ingale came a few evenings later. It 
was about eight o’clock. The air was 
fresh and sweet with the incense of the 
boughs. The head of the musk-rose was 
heavy that night with dewy wine. I was 
walking slowly through the gorge, which 
I had again invaded, when a nightingale 
burst into song from the top of a low 
hawthorn not ten yards away. I crept 
nearer until I stood squarely in front of 
the tree, looking straight up toward the 
snowy boughs amid which he rested. 
And there I listened until out of sheer 
weariness with delight I went away. 
Not only hearing this one, but far up the 
gorge another had begun, and the two 
gang against each other—the more dis- 
tant seeming but an echo given back by 
the night. It was one of those events in 
a lifetime from which no element is lack- 
ing to make it a perfect experience. 

Afterwards, one Sunday morning, I 
heard one after another on the road be- 
tween London and Canterbury, in the 
deep-green hedges. 

The nightingale sings in musical 
phrases, some longer, some shorter, all 
separated by rests of about equal length. 

The first marvel is the infinite variety 
of these phrases. A phrase consisting of 
a single note will reappear again and 
again; but the bird is forever throwing 
out fresh combinations of notes, for any 
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repetition of which the ear listens in 
vain. Another characteristic, no less 
wonderful, is the unerring beauty of the 
law with which the singer makes phrases 
succeed each other, distributing high 
notes and low notes, long notes and short 
notes, pure vocal sounds and sounds with 
consonantal modifications in bewildering 
grace, so that the whole song is wrought 
out on the air as alinked chain of sounds, 
barred with silence, forever changing, 
forever harmonious. 

This double effect is enhanced by style. 
The bird is classed among the ecstatic 
singers ; but there is no hurry, no ruf- 
fling, no confusion. The noble calm, the 
passionate repose, with which it delivers 
its mighty song reveal not only its art 
but the royal line from which it is de- 
scended. In comparison, the skylark is 
a clodhopper. Every note is wrought 
out to the last degree of perfection, as 
though it were priceless. The notes 
themselves are of silvery 
clearness, and as soft as a 
zephyr. While I listened, a 
few feet away, they did not 
break loud upon the ear; 
when I walked off to the dis- 
tance of some twenty yards, 
they were so startlingly dis- 
tinct that the bird might have 
been perched on my shoulder. 

Over all other qualities — 
richness, sweetness, clearness, 
calmness—one quality reigns 
supreme—fineness. 
And the fineness of his 
song expresses the fine- 
ness of his whole na- 
ture. With the first 
glance at the nightin- 
gale, you might rank 
him with the dullest, ~~ 
commonest twitterers 
of the hedges and the 
fields. But look intent- 
ly. How perfectly he 
is dressed —in unno- 
ticeable grays and 
browns insensibly 4%, 
shaded. And under , 
his dress, what a fig- 
ure. What symmetry 
of line and proportion. 
Such manners, such a 
bearing. High-born is 


stamped on all that he is and does. The 
eagle himself is not more proud and se- 
rene. He has the air of holding himself 
at a sacred value, as the most delicate of 
organisms for the finest music of earth. 
Whether or not the nightingale sings 
in what, humanly speaking, is the major 
or the minor key, that, I am sure, de- 
pends upon the listener. I know that 
downward from of old has come this 
poetic tradition —through Virgil, and 
Spenser, and Shakspeare, and Milton ; 
but here, as elsewhere in life, perhaps 
one finds what one wishes and takes 
away only what one brings. To my own 
ear the song was neither major nor 
minor; but to my thoughts it became 
either or both. The remembrance of 
Keats and his ode—surely the strain fell 
into minor at that moment. And when- 


ever I have recalled it since, it is minor 
throughout, as all unequaled beauty is 
that lives in the memory alone. 


Drawn by G. Fratpont. 
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By LADY COLIN CAMPBELL. 


AN, as we are taught to believe, is 

the supreme result of the laws of 
evolution—that is so far as our limited 
powers of observation go ; for, of course, 
there may be unknown steps upward in 
the evolutionary ladder, after we have 
shuffled off this mortal coil, of which we 
can know nothing, though the Society 
for Psychical Research may do great 
things toward enlightening us soon. And 
there may be, as scientific professors have 
ingeniously suggested, beings in the 
fourth dimension who, by the posses- 
sion of that happy fourth, can withdraw 
themselves beyond the ken of us unluck- 
ier mortals who must live only in the 
meager three, and never reveal themselves 
to our eyes unless they so wish. If such 
gifted beings should really exist, it must 
be an ever humiliating thought for us 
that they should invariably remain in 
their fourth- dimensional space, and so 
carefully and inexorably avoid coming 
into contact with us. For it is unneces- 
sary to observe that the greater includes 
the less, and that if a fourth-dimensional 
man choose to hold converse with his 
three-dimensional brother, he could per- 
fectly well do so until, let us say for ex- 
ample, he became bored, when he could 
make use of his fourth dimension, and 
disappear until his spirits and courage 
were sufficiently restored. If ever such 
an experiment were made it was appar- 
ently final and conclusive. The inter- 
course was interrupted once and forever. 
And if the trial were attempted at a coun- 
try-house party it really is not to be won- 
dered at. It would have been better for 
the fourth-dimensional man to have set 
about his experiences in the stone age ; 
there was then, at least, some wild inter- 
est about life; the pains of civilization 
had not set in. It really makes one won- 
der whether the human race has not been 
evolving in the wrong direction for all 
these many centuries ; whether we shall 
not have to take a step backwards and 
strike out on a new line. For civilized 
man, we proudly say, is a step higher 


already than his black or yellow brother ; 
evolution has borne him upwards. 

But can it really be the proper sort of 
evolution which results in men univer- 
sally agreeing to do things they don’t like, 
which are useless, and which are demor- 
alizing? If one examines into the quan- 
tity of such things, one is struck with 
the extraordinary number of distasteful 
and unprofitable duties which man has 
laid upon himself, and one keenly won- 
ders why. Wearing high hats or horri- 
bly starched collars on a hot day, or 
patent leather boots, giving dinner par- 
ties, or crushes, paying afternoon calls 
on people you would prefer going miles 
to avoid, —doing a thousand and one 
things you would infinitely rather not do, 
even down to the shaking of hands, which 
is usually an intensely disagreeable oper- 
ation, and worst of all giving, or going 
to country-house parties! Why have we 
laid all these self-denying ordinances on 
ourselves? Were they written in the 
book of the laws of evolution? And if 
so, when may we expect to take the next 
step—the step out of the country-house 
party stage into one which will no longer 
entail upon us such deadly trials of 
patience? 

For I conceive that no one who will 
honestly examine his soul on this ques- 
tion will not find the answer come out 
unhesitatingly and pat, «« Country-house 
parties are a deadly bore.’’ I am talk- 
ing, of course, of facts and not of theo- 
ries, and I am dealing with the general 
rule of which the exceptions are the 
proof. As a general rule, I feel sure that 
all honest examiners of their souls will 
agree with me that they shrink from the 
country-house-visit ordeal as they would 
from a swim in the Thames with the 
thermometer below freezing. The whole 
thing is uncongenial, is a mistake. Your 
misery positively begins in your own 
home before starting. You have to select 
your clothes without any approach to a 
certainty whether you are selecting the 
right ones, be it for the day or for the 
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ie 
evening—(this is a woman’s trial, to be 
sure, but it is all the more important for 
that, woman being the superior creature), 
—for you neither know what day ‘‘amuse- 
ments ’’ are to be provided for you, nor 
what kind of a party, big or small, you 
will have to meet when the day is over. 
It would be a kindness on the part of 
hosts if they would send you a ‘“pro- 
gram of entertainments’? as a guide, 
(unless, indeed, they be of the blessed 
sort who leave you entirely alone to 
please yourself), indicating also the num- 
ber to dine every night. The only indi- 
cation you do probably have is that «‘a 
few people’’ will be staying in the house. 
And that phrase increases your distaste 
for moving away from your own nest. 
For who are the ‘few people?’’ It is 
possible, not probable, that amongst them 
you may find a friend of your own; and 
that is dangerous, because country-house 
visits form excellent conditions for the 
spoiling of friendships, owing, probably, 
to mutual irritability of nerves. It is 
probable that there may be two or three 
acquaintances ; it is almost certain that 
the majority will be strangers to you. It 
is a moot question, perhaps, whether the 
majority of one’s fellow-creatures are in- 
teresting or the reverse ; but there can be 
no doubt that in a country-house they 
usually lose whatever. interest they may 
have, and upon them settles down a cloud 
of uncompromising dullness. 

The cloud already appears, bigger than 
a man’s hand, when you arrive at the 
end of the railway journey. You have 
to drive, probably in a closed carriage, 
which is already bad enough, for some 
miles in company with fellow-victims up- 
on whom you have never set eyes before. 
You have to make conversation ; dive for 
points of contact. It is horribly depress- 
ing! You talk about the state of the 
roads, the landscape (if it is summer), 
the fineness of the trees, the last new 
play, the new woman, any of the trite 
subjects which language was invented to 
avoid, and you feel your brain becoming 
sensibly more pulpy every moment, till 
you look forward to the goal of your jour- 
ney, which you regarded a short time be- 
fore with chill distaste, as a haven of re- 
lief. But when you reach it, you are dis- 
couragingly conscious that, in spite of 
your best efforts, your greeting must wear 
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a forced and pinchbeck air ; and after tea, 
during which such acquaintances as may 
be present greet you with an intimacy 
which you probably resent, and the stran- 
gers eye you with a what-kind-of-a-per- 
son-will-this-turn-out-to-be air which stif- 
fens your already rising bristles, you are 
glad to get to the solitude of your room, 
and gather your forces for the series of 
trials which now lie before you. 

These, ungrateful as the sentiment will 
appear, may be taken to vary directly in 
proportion to the amount of pains which 
your hosts give themselves to entertain 
you. Your heartfelt prayer is that you 
may be left to your own devices. If that 
be so, although there are certain fixed 
occasions, such as meals (to which I will 
presently revert), which you cannot pos- 
sibly avoid, still, since you are left inter- 
vals of recuperation, you may be able 
to support them with a creditable amount 
of resignation, and a comfortable sense of 
self-congratulation that you have been an 
element of brightness and pleasure to the 
rest of the country-house party. 

But it is seldom that hosts have thetact- 
ful strength of mind to treat their guests 
with so much sense; and you will find 
yourself posed at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing with the hopeless question, «Now 
what would you like to do?’’ They will 
have settled and arranged all about the 
afternoons, but with a hazy consciousness 
that the guests may like to have some 
time to themselves, will have left the 
mornings unprovided for ; unfortunately, 
the consciousness does not crystallize it- 
self out into a concrete form. You may 
tentatively pretend work to do, or letters 
to write, and say that you think you will 
go to your own room. Even if you 
achieve a consent to this, your object will 
probably be defeated. For, in England, 
the bed-room is almost universally looked 
upon as a place only to be slept in or to 
be ill in, and to be avoided as a plague- 
hospital by healthy persons in the day- 
time. You will, therefore, find it, instead 
of the secure retreat which you had hoped, 
in an uncompromising state of flying 
sheets and disarranged furniture,—quite 
probably in the possession of rampant 
housemaids, who will glare upon you as 
if you were some strange animal cooped 
from a neighboring menagerie, and will 
put you swiftly and incontinently to flight. 
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But, as a rule, you will not achieve the 
consent which will submit you to this 
sad experience. For politeness and hos- 
pitality, as generally understood, seem 
to consist largely in the assumption 
that you do not know what you would 
best like to do with your own time. So 
your suggestion is met with, no doubt, 
well-meant, but exasperating assurances 
that «“You have come down here for a 
good rest and holiday, and cannot possi- 
bly be allowed to go slaving away in your 
room.”’ 

Under pains of appearing rude and un- 
sociable, you cannot insist too much ; 
and, to save your temper the annoyance 
of further discussion, you accept any 
proposal that is put forward. Such 
proposals are generically similar; their 
result is that you are sent off, against 
your will, to do nothing, in which em- 
ployment you are to be aided by compan- 
ions in slavery, who probably feel the 
weight of the chains as much as your- 
self, and are equally engaged in the en- 
deavor to appear as if there was nothing 
they liked so much. It makes one feel as 
if one were buttoned in, under constraint 
On occasions of the kind, I have felt an 
almost irresistible inclination to do any- 
thing to prove that I have not lost my in- 
dividual will; climb the nearest tree, for 
instance, or roll in the nearest flower-bed; 
but, fortunately for my reputation for san- 
ity, I have hitherto been able to preserve 
my self-control far enough to avoid such 
open breaches of civilized decorum. 

Of course, if it be the shooting or hunt- 
ing season, the men are in a better case. 
They may possibly be packed off with 
guns for the day when they want to be 
hunting, or vice versa ; that, however, is 
a very minor evil. But for women who 
do not care for trudging after the shoot- 
ers, which always seems to me to be a 
squaw-like occupation ; or, who are un- 
able, if there be hunting, to ride, the con- 
ditions are, with the small variation of pos- 
sibilities depending upon temperature or 
weather, always the same. Unhappily, 
these conditions usually involve listening, 
however unwillingly, to the interchange 
and discussion of the spiciest and freshest 
scandals in all their detail,—a torture for 
any really intelligent woman which Dante 
might well have included in his Inferno. 

Sundays are the same for both sexes 
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all the year round. True, you may go to 
church; but that is certainly not an 
amusenient, or ought not to be, under 
any circumstances; and after the con- 
straint of the walk there, and with the 
prospect of the walk back, and the irrita- 
tion of being blocked in between people 
with whom you have the feeling that, al- 
though they are strangers, you have to 
behave as if, for the time, you were in the 
same family, it seems to you, however 
dévote you may be, that you are casting 
an insult upon religion. Then the Sun- 
day afternoon! How vividly you appre- 
ciate Lord Beaconsfield’s definition of the 
English Sunday in the country as being 
‘ca day of heavy meals and long walks !”’ 
Indigestion and objectless pedestrian ex- 
ercise! Can the spirits of the most cheer- 
fully disposed human being rise trium- 
phant over such depressing conditions ! 

But to revert to the average week-day 
afternoon. The marked difference be- 
tween this and the morning is that you 
are frankly and openly constrained to do 
the will of your hosts and not your own. 
You are one of a certain number of pawns 
in their hands, to be moved as they please ; 
but you have the additional disadvantage 
over the ivory pawn, that you are obliged 
to appear delighted at the movement, 
whereas he remains impassive, coldly un- 
concerned. I willtake, as being the more 
usual hospitable device for the pleasing 
of guests, that of being driven to places 
of interest. This, to begin with, entails 
a haphazard grouping of the pawns which 
may turn out quite contrary to their taste. 
Drives of this kind must be taken in en- 
tirely congenial company, or else they are 
a sore trial; for you are chained hand 
and foot. Even the morning experiences 
are better ; for if, during them, you find 
yourself chafed beyond endurance, you 
can always, as a last resort, invent some 
plausible excuse for leaving your com- 
panions and making your way to the 
house to soothe your nerves a little in 
welcome solitude. But itis quite impos- 
sible for you to stop the carriage and in- 
sist upon getting out. It would be use- 
less even if you did, if you are a woman. 
For a male fellow-prisoner would most 
assuredly consider it his bounden duty— 
and under the rules of courtesy he could 
not do otherwise, and should not, there- 
fore, be blamed—to get out, too, and force 
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his company upon you, which is just what 
you do not want. ‘The only thing to do 
is togrin and bear it; and the sense of 
imprisonment, combined with the duty 
of looking as if you liked it, and of mak- 
ing conversation with your chance com- 
panions with whom you have nothing 
else in common but present conditions, is 
quite sufficient to annihilate interest in 
any place, however interesting, by the 
time you get there. 

The drive back may be preceded by 
a redistribution of the pawns; unless, 
however, you have extraordinary luck, 
this will produce no amelioration of 
your lot, and you will reach the five o’ 
clock tea-table tired out, nerves ex- 
hausted, depressed. The rest and re- 
pose of the day may then be counted 
upon; your excuses of obligations to 
write letters are really accepted as valid, 
and you can retire to your room for a 
blessed hour or two of solitude, to freshen 
yourself up in the companionship of the 
book you want to read, or indulge, if your 
taste lies that way, in the luxuries of the 
pen—enjoy, in fact, any ‘relaxation of 
mind and body for which you may feel 
inclined. 

If your hostess is very hospitable, dis- 
appointment, however, may still await 
you here: for she may intrude upon 
you, with, of course, the best resolutions 
in the world, for a chat; and, although 
you are sensible that your nerves and tem- 
per have got the better of you in a man- 
ner quite humiliating, you find it more 
and more difficult to restrain yourself 
from an ungrateful outburst of rudeness ; 
for the one subject of conversation which 
is always dancing to the tip of your 
tongue is the waste of time, the boredom, 
entailed by country-house visits. 

Dinner-time which follows is, perhaps, 
the least trying portion of your country- 
house social experiences. It is not better, 
and, on the whole, it is probably not 
worse than the usual dinner-party. True, 
there is often imported into the conversa- 
tion an undue admixture of horsy and 
doggy talk ; and not unfrequently, also, 
there is disproportionate discussion, 
amongst county people who may be pres- 
ent, of people and questions of merely 
county or local importance, in which it is 
really beyond the power of visitors from 
other parts of the country to beat up any 
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interest. Still, the dinner, and the after- 
dinner, is less trying than the rest of the 
day, probably for the reason that that is 
the meal, and that the time, which you 
feel are naturally set aside for social 
claims, and the artificiality of the whole 
thing is less glaring and grating by can- 
dle-light than by the natural light of day. 
For the very same reasons, it must be, 
that the breakfasting of a country-house 
party is a performance of never-diminish- 
ing dismalness. 

The imperfections and weaknesses of 
human nature are never more glaring— 
one feels the exemplification of it in 
oneself—than in the morning. That is 
the time when the wise person will obdu- 
rately refuse to hold communication with 
his fellow-creatures. I must, of course, 
make an exception of men of business, 
who are bound to set themselves to rub 
against their fellow-men, and, if fortune 
favors them, to get the better of them, at 
all hours of the day. But that is differ- 
ent; there is a sporting element iniported 
into the conditions which changes every- 
thing. Besides, I am predicating leisure, 
—a visit to a country-house,—and with 
leisure even business men fall under the 
general category. Social amenities are 
eminently not for the morning ; they are 
too artifical, and artificiality rings dis- 
cord with the merciless, revealing light 
of day. You do not ask women to wear 
‘‘evening dresses ’’ in the morning ; the 
elaborate designs, the daring colors, the 
sheeny or diaphanous material would 
Jook ridiculous, the jewels glassy, the 
bare shoulders immodest. All that is well 
enough for candle-light, or for any other 
artificial light with which man’s ingeni- 
ousness has found a substitute for the 
sun. But under his penetrating glare the 
foolishness of it all stands confessed. 

You feel irresistibly, on entering the 
breakfast-room, where you find, practi- 
cally, the dinner-party of the evening be- 
fore in changed costume, as if it were 
another act of the same play, that the 
atmosphere is charged with incongruity, 
and that the rest of the company is as 
conscious of that fact as you yourself. 
When once the « good mornings’’ have 
been passed, and you are painfully aware 
that even that conventional greeting is a 
hollow mockery, no one knows quite 
what to say next. Some will stroll to the 
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window and appear to discover points 
of absorbing interest in the landscape ; 
others will wander round the room and 
assume a critical air over the ancestral 
pictures, asking, perhaps, questions about 
them of which they know the answers by 
heart ; others, again, will throw out des- 
perate attempts at conversation, which, 
after a few poor struggles, will meet with 
the miserable failure to which their origi- 
nators hopelessly felt that they were fore- 
doomed. It is all no use; the demon of 
incongruity sits, heavily cross-legged, on 
the shoulders of every one. You think, 
with a gleam of hope, of the brilliancy 
which you showed last night in a general 
discussion of some subject, or even ina 
conversation a deux with some member 
of the opposite sex. You felt then that 
you had plenty more to say ; your fund 
of brilliant apothegm or flashing wit 
seemed inexhaustible. Try to take up 
the thread again now! You dare not. 
You know that your brilliancy in the 
morning light will be as ineffective as 
your jewels would have been had you 
ventured to put them on, your flash as 
flashy as if you had made the experiment 
of wearing your dinner-gown at break- 
fast. With this stiffness and restraint 
of spirit, bodies seem to take on con- 
straint and stiffness also. 

Do men ever look soawkward—though, 
indeed, the most sensible choose that part 
without delay—as when helping them- 
selves, or serving the ladies, to the break- 
fast dishes at the side-table? And often 
you will note, if, indeed, under such 
asphyxiating influences, your powers of 
observation have still some little life left, 
the desperate struggle which ‘some poor 
young male man”’ has to wage with him- 
self before he can summon up the courage 
to rise from his place, when once he has 
sat down, to procure for himself some 
necessary article of food or drink. Never, 
I think, does one so sincerely desire the 
fourth-dimensional gift of, at will, and at 
not a moment’s notice, removing oneself 
from the ken of three-dimensional human 
beings, as under the conditions of a coun- 
try-honse breakfast-room. Emptiness of 
stomach may have something to do with 
this ; a consciousness of the morning to 
follow, something also; but the chief 
reason is the unsparing incongruity 
of social amenities under morning-light. 
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Lunch is not much better ; but we must 
be thankful for small mercies, and cer- 
tainly there is less oppressive discomfort 
in social relations at lunch than at break- 
fast. The few hours which have passed 
between the two meals have produced a 
sense of custom, and the incongruity 
will, to some extent, have worked off. 
By careful searching, subjects of common 
interest will have been discovered during 
the morning, and several hours passed 
together by fellow-sufferers will have re- 
newed the sympathy amongst them, which 
seemed to be so well on the way to flour- 
ish the night before, and which the morn- 
ing meal had revealed as sown in such 
thin soil that a few rays of sunlight had 
scorched it up and withered it. But there 
is still no heartiness about it; still you 
feel that, absolutely necessary to life as 
eating and drinking may be, you have 
no wish to perform these operations in 
company of a large party of your fellow- 
creatures in the daytime. Possibly this 
may bea ‘reversion to type,’’ and there 
may be working in you the instincts of 
some animal ancestor who would drag his 
prey off to his silent lair, and there, free 
from the attacks of hungry fellows, con- 
sume it in greedy solitude. If this be so, 
with a little more evolution we may find 
ourselves delighting in feeding at any time 
of day in the company of any number of 
strangers. But at the present stage of 
the history of our race this is not so; 
and the pleasure felt at the conclusion of 
lunch is only adegree less than that at 
the conclusion of breakfast. 

And now the days will have passed by, 
and the term of your visit, the hour of 
your deliverance, be approaching. At 
this juncture a new unpleasantness will 
be ready for you, and that is the unpleas- 
antness of the custom of «tipping’’ the 
servants. This is a custom to which I 
have the most rooted objection ; and not 
so much on account of the tax which it is 
on my purse, or the disagreeable necessity 
of having to seize opportunities for press- 
ing coins into the hands of the people 
who expect them, as to the whole prin- 
ciple of the thing. In principle it is de- 
structive of hospitality. You assuredly do 
not ask your friends to your house in the 
expectation of making them pay a hotel- 
pill for the privilege ; but if hosts permit 
their servants to accept ‘‘tips,’’ that is pre- 
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cisely the effect ; for in paying money to 
the servants, there is a tacit assumption 
that the hosts do not pay their servants a 
sufficiently high scale of wages to allow 
for the extra service entailed by their hos- 
pitality, and this deficiency they expect 
the guests to make up themselves. That 
is to say, that guests are laid under a tax 
to assist in the maintenance of the house- 
hold of which they are invited to enjoy 
the hospitality ; and that seems to me to 
be tantamount to paying the money spent 
in ‘tips’? directly into the pockets of the 
hosts themselves. 

Now it is notoriously and obviously not 
the case that in country-houses, asa rule, 
at any rate in England, servants are un- 
derpaid. They are, on the contrary, gen- 
erously paid ; and one of the factors which 
go to fix the generous scale is just that 
the house will be continually open, and 
the servants have plenty to do. It 
really is well-nigh an impertinence to 
your host to give him tacitly to under- 
stand by ‘‘tipping’’ his servants, that he 
underpays them, and expects you to help 
him. Besides, it is demoralizing to the 
servants themselves. They are nobody’s 
servants in particular, for every one pays 
them wages. How can you have confi- 
dence in a servant who accepts “tips’’ ? 
He is no longer yours. He is the servant 
of the highest bidder for the moment ; if 
his services of one kind are to be bought, 
then, most probably, so are his services of 
another ; and he will yield up to the pur- 
chaser any little fragments of the skeleton 
in your cupboard which you may have 
unwarily left lying about after you have 
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taken it out to giveitashake. The whole 
system of ‘tipping ”’ is flagrantly wrong, 
and should be ruthlessly put down. If the 
proprietors of large and hospitable coun- 
try-houses would band themselves together 
to this effect, the revolution would not be 
difficult to carry out. 

Servants should always be engaged 
with the express understanding that ab- 
solutely no ‘tips’’ would be allowed ; 
and, since the evil is deep-grained, hosts 
should not hesitate to put up a notice in 
their guests’ bed-rooms, similar to those 
printed on the programs of a well-con- 
ducted theater, to the effect that «« No 
gratuities to servants are allowed, and any 
servant discovered accepting gratuities 
will be instantly dismissed.”’ 

With this final protest against the dis- 
agreeables of country-house visits, I close 
this survey of their principal features. I 
wish, however, in so doing, to recall the 
fact that I have stated that there are ex- 
ceptions which prove the rule with which 
I have been dealing. There are charming 
country-houses : country-houses to which 
it is a pleasure eagerly hailed to go, anda 
never-failing regret to leave. Those are 
the houses where the hosts have studied 
as an art exactly what people to invite at 
the same time ; exactly how much to leave 
their guests to their own devices ; exactly 
when and how to suggest amusements or 
entertainments to them; and, most im- 
portant rule, never to suggest strongly 
enough to convey the idea that the guests 
are not perfectly at liberty to do exactly 
as they please. May such houses grow 


and multiply in the land. 


A THREE-STRANDED YARN. 


THE WRECK OF THE LADY EMMA. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
\ XI.—THE CREW LEAVE. 


<< ape sail shone like a peak of ice against a belly of soft snow- 

SS cloud right ahead—that is, ahead as the hull’s bows lay. I 
should have supposed it ice, but for the captain who stood close be- 
side the companion, holding the ship’s glass ; he said, «‘ There she is, 
miss.”’ 

‘Is she coming this way ?”’ cried I, shivering with cold and passion. 
M _ I can’t tell as yet. She’s only just been sighted. Bear a hand 
i with the first empty tar-barrel you can get hold of,’’ he bawled, 
moving forwards, and he continued to shout, but I could not gatrer 
the instructions he delivered. 

Presently Mrs. Burke joined me, and then Mr. Owen, swathed to 
the nostrils. 

‘It’s almost too good to credit,’’ he exclaimed. «Can they be 
mistaken? Is it ice? If it should prove a ship!” 

He went sliding and staggering toward some men in the 
waist, and stood questioning them, heedless of the captain. 
With the promptitude of seamen, the crew collected a lot 
of stuff for making a smoke: they stacked a large heap 
of material near the gangway and set fire to it, and in 
about ten minutes a thick body of blue smoke was 
tolling over the rail and clouding upwards with many 
a sparkling, ruddy gleam shooting up tongue-shaped 
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or arrow-like into the throat of the sooty 
pouring. 

It was wide daylight, and the Antarctic 
day young, but the clouds rimmed the 
horizon with the shadow of night, and 
the crimson light of the flare promised 
as swift an intelligence of our forlorn con- 
dition as the smoke. The seamen con- 
tinued to feed the fire; and all the while 
Captain Burke was stretching his tele- 
scope at the distant gleam ; the men again 
and again turning their eyes from it to 
him with looks growing dark with impa- 
tience and consuming anxiety. Mr. Owen 
had fetched his binocular glass and 
strained his eyes through them without 
intermission. Mrs. Burke and I, standing 
in the companion, which was the one shel- 
tered part of that long stretch of frozen 
deck and smashed bulwarks, gazed with- 
out speech. 

Suddenly a sailor, one who had been 
most active in feeding the fire, sprang on 
to the rail ; he grasped a spear-shaped pro- 
jection of ice which broke short off and 
he fell on his back; he sprang again, 
with an oath, and after looking, turned to 
others who were standing near the fire, 
and roared: 

«« Mates, she’s leaving us, by God!”’ 

«« She takes us for a whaler ‘trying out.’ 
There’s no good in smoke as a signal 
down here,’’ said a man. 

«Tt’s our chance,’’ bawled the fellow 
who had sprung and fallen, now throwing 
himself back onto the deck. ‘There 
mayn’t come another for weeks. What’s 
to happen then? Are we to drive about 
in this fired ocean till we ends as froze-up 
corpses? I’m for following her.’’ 

«“ Take her bearings, bo’sun, while she’s 
in sight,’’ shouted a seaman, and the huge 
sailor, as obedient as though the captain 
had given the command, rolled aft and 
put the sharp of his hand upon the com- 
pass-bowl. 

«Captain Burke,’”’ exclaimed one of 
the seamen, in a voice startling with its 
sudden, savage note of revolt, ««we’ve 
had enough of this. There’s nothen that’s 
a-going to be of any use to us in them 
booms.’’ He pointed behind him with 
his thumb. «‘There’s our chance. We'll 
run ourselves into her sight and she’ll 
pick us up.” 

‘‘Hold your jaw, you Johnson,” said 
Captain Burke, who was as white as the 
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deck in the face, though his eyes showed 
dangerously, like a madman’s, who 
watches his chance to leap upon you. 

« Hold my jaw ?”’ growled the seaman, 
a hairy, scowling man, in a yellow sou’- 
wester, dropping his head into an inso- 
lent, butting posture. +‘ Why, soI will, 
arter I’ve told yer that when them masts 
went we was quit of your blistered arti- 
cles, and here’s one as ain’t for stopping 
one bloomin’ minute longer to mess and 
muck about with jury-masts—pennorth’s 
of parasol, to be blowed over the bows as 
soon as they’re up. Mates,’ he yelled, 
«I’m after that ship whilst there’s time. 
Who’s for coming ?”’ 

As though there had been something 
quickening and thrilling as magnetism in 
the sailor’s shout, the whole of the men 
made a jump for the boat, one of the first 
being the boatswain, who was coming aft 
from the compass when the seaman bawled 
the invitation. 

The smoke of the flare had filtered down 
into a curl of pale blue vapor, which blew 
over the rail feather-shaped to the sea. 
The captain stood this side of it, watching 
the men in a staring, idle way, whilst 
they went to work at the boat with 
gleaming knives, hacking and cutting at 
her fastenings ; he seemed as though de- 
prived of his reason. Then he roared 
out: 

«‘Leave that boat alone. Don’t touch 
that boat. She belongs tothe ship. She’s 
my property. Overboard and swim for 
that vessel there, if she’s your chance, 
you dogs! But leave that boat alone.”’ 

A few turned their heads to look at him 
and then went on passing their knives 
through the lashings, clearing away the 
booms, and so forth. 

“Stop him!’’ shrieked Mrs. Burke. 
‘««Help, Mr. Owen! What can he do? 
What's the use of it? They’ll kill him!” 
and I too screamed when I saw the cap- 
tain rush upon the nearest of the men, 
regardless of their naked knives; he 
struck out right and left, flooring two ; but 
a third—none of them, I observed, offer- 
ing to hit him back—crooked his leg at 
the poor man’s heels, and he fell, fetching 
the iron-hard, snow-coated plank a thump 
that left him motionless. 


Mrs. Burke rushed to his side. The 
boatswain cried out: 
«« He’s no right to stop us, mum. It’s 
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our lives we’re working for and thinking 
of. You, and him, and the lady’ll come 
along, too. Now, mates, whilst there’s 
daylight, for God’s sake !”” 

Mr. Owen crossed to the captain’s side 
and assisted Mrs. Burke to drag him aft. 
His figure slipped over the frozen snow 
as though he was lifeless; but they had 
not dragged him a dozen paces in the 
direction of the companion-hatch when 
he cried out and struggled. Mr. Owen 
let go; with the help of his wife he got 
on to his feet. 

«Get me some brandy,’’ said he. 

I heard him, and made what speed I 
might for the cabin, niy face bloodless, 
and my heart beating as fast as a watch 
ticks. That brief scene of conflict, like 
to one of those terrible mutinies I had 
read of in sea tales, had been shocking to 
witness, on top as it was of our helpless 
and awful situation, and all the anguish 
of expectation and fear which had filled 
the past few days. I was sick and nearly 
fainted. I sat down to catch my breath 
and press my temples. Before I found 
strength to rise, Mrs. Burke descended, 
followed by her husband. 

He seated himself at the table, upon 
which he laid his right arm, and buried 
his face in it. She coaxed him after a 
little into taking some brandy, and then 
observing my state, she got me to take a 
sip. 

Meanwhile, overhead, I heard the crew 
busy with the long-boat ; her keel thun- 
dered asthey ran her to the side for launch- 
ing. Their movements were full of fever- 
ish bustle; in truth, they were working 
for life or death ; they meant to catch the 
ship, and there remained but a very few 
hours of daylight. 

«Does your head pain you, Edward?” 

“No,” he answered, and strained his 
hearing to catch what was passing above. 

«“ Will they let us know when they’re 
ready to take us ?”’ I cried. 

«Take us!” the captain exclaimed, 
with a sudden anger in his whole manner 
as he turned toward me. ‘They may 
take you ; but I stop here.” 

«“No, no, Miss Marie,’’ cried my poor 
old nurse, ‘‘ they must not take you with- 
out me, and my place is my husband’s 
side, wherever he is. Think, if they 
should miss the ship, which is more than 
likely, they’ll be in an open boat in this 
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frozen ocean. Fancy being in an open 
boat in such weather as that of the night 
before last! You would not live to see 
to-morrow’s dawn. And how should 
their going concern us? If they fall in 
with the ship, they’ll report we are here, 
and the vessel may return. If they miss 
her, they are in an exposed, open boat, 
and we are in a dry, comfortable hull, 
with a good, warm cabin to sit in, and no 
worse off than if all the crew were aboard. 
For what can they do? If a ship comes, 
she’ll come whether the crew are on board 
or not.’’ 

«But are the three of us to be left 
alone?’’ I exclaimed. 

“The dogs could have helped nie,”’ 
muttered the captain. « We blew north- 
wards yesterday ; and to-day we sighted 
a sail. They are villains to steal my 
boat—the only remaining boat. But I 
am too few for them—I am too few for 
them.’’ He clasped his hands on the 
back of his head as though he was in 
pain there. 

Just then four or five seamen came tum- 
bling down the companion-ladder ; one 
held a lighted lantern. This man ex- 
claimed : 

«« Capt'n, the boat’s alongside, and all’s 
ready.”’ : 

«What are you doing down here?” 
thundered the captain. 

«The victuals we want are in the laza- 
rette,’? answered the man. ‘No good 
lifting the main-hatch and overhauling 
the cargo when all we need’s handy 
heres 

Even whilst he spoke the rest had pulled 
up alittle square hatch-cover with an iron 
ring in it; it fitted a large manhole a 
few paces abaft the companion-ladder ; 
this hatch conducted to a part of the 
after-hold called the lazarette, the sort of 
store-room in which the cabin provisions 
and wines with other commodities were 
stored. 

Captain Burke jumped from his seat ; 
his wife fell upon him shrieking and 
with her arms about his neck, forced him 
to sit, beseeching him to have patience, 
to let the men have their way, to at- 
tempt no violence or they would kill 
him. He trembled with rage, and weak- 
ness, and grief, but he understood his 
powerlessness, — which was merciful, for 
there was an angry stubbornness in the 
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hurry and motions of the men which was 
as good as advising their captain, with a 
curse and a threat wrapped up in the hint, 
not to meddle with them, not to offer to 
hinder them if he valued his life. 

Very promptly the lot emerged from the 
lazarette, bearing cases and sacks, hams, 
cheeses, and so forth. They no doubt 
guessed they'd come to want plenty of 
provisions should they miss the ship 
they were after. They ran headlong up 
the ladder, none heeding us, but not 
above two minutes afterwards, the boat- 
swain’s buriy figure showed in the com- 
panionway and he bawled down : 

«Captain Burke, we’re all ready, and 
there isn’t a second to lose. Ain’t you 
going to join us along with the ladies ?”’ 

He received no reply. 

He repeated the question, roaring it 
out in a bull-like bellowing, and then 
came a step or two down the ladder to 
stretch his neck that he might see us. I 
cried out : 

« Are we to be left alone?”’ for I can- 
not express the horror that chilled me 
when I thought of the sailors leaving us 
to save themselves, insomuch that they 
might be on board another ship sailing 
toward the sun ere the Southern Cross 
should tremble into sight that night, 
whilst the three of us who stayed—two 
of them women—might go on rolling 
about in a wrecked and crusted hull till 
she grew sodden and sank, or split 
against an iceberg. 

‘Come you along with us, miss, if the 
captain and his wife won’t leave the ves- 
sel?’’ cried the boatswain. 

‘“No,’”’ shrieked Mrs. Burke. «Would 
you expose a delicate young lady in these 
seas In an open boat? Fools are you 
yourselves to go. You’ll be heard of no 
more.”’ 

The boatswain, without another word, 
withdrew his great enveloped bulk from 
the hatch, but he was instantly replaced 
by another figure, and Mr. Owen’s voice, 
shrill with excitement and hurry, cried 
down: 

“Mrs. Burke, Miss Otway, aren’t you 
coming? They’ll be putting off without 
you if you pause.’’ 

‘«He does not ask my husband to join 
them,’’? screamed Mrs. Burke; ‘the 
wretch ! does he think I would leave iny 
husband ?”’ 
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Mr. Owen came swiftly down into the 
cabin and talked like a man in delirium. 

«You have no right to keep this young 
lady with you. Captain Burke sticks to 
his hull from sordid motives. That’s his 
lookout. Life’s more precious than cargo. 
Miss Otway was intrusted tomy care. I 
insist upon her being permitted to ac- 
company us. Her father looks to me for 
her well-being. She is eager to go with 
us and you will not suffer it.’ Thus he 
raved on. 

«Leave this cabin,’’ cried the captain, 
springing up. His face was full of blood ; 
his blue eyes blazed ; he had already been 
worked up into madness, and I was cer- 
tain by his insane manner of starting 
from. his chair if the doctor did not go 
instantly the captain would destroy him. 

But it was at that moment that the boat- 
swain bawled on deck : «‘ Come up,’’ were 
the words I caught, sounding through the 
companion-hatch in a muffled note of 
thunder. ‘Up with them who’s going.” 
More was said which I did not hear. 

«By keeping her, you are murdering 
her, and her blood is on your head,”’ cried 
Mr. Owen, like a woman in a frenzy of 
passion, and rushed up the ladder. 

‘Don’t believe him,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Burke, grasping my hand with a wild, 
short, passionate laugh that had the note 
of an hysteric sob. ‘You shall see the 
boat presently. You shall see it out upon 
the water. Youwill judge then whowould 
kill you. Oh, not I, not I, my flower, 
not I, your poor old nurse.’’ 

I clasped her round the neck and sobbed. 
When I looked up Captain Burke had left 
the cabin. 

We were appareled for the deck, and 
finding the captain gone, we followed, 
and though scarcely five minutes had 
elapsed since the boatswain bawled, al- 
ready the long-boat was some ship’s 
lengths distant, bowed almost to the line 
of her lee rail by a great square of white 
canvas, shaded here and there where the 
moisture had not dried out of it. She 
looked full of people as she rose to the 
head of the folds, ripping through it with 
the icy breeze fresh off her bow till the 
lift of the foam sparkled in a fountain- 
like arch right athwart her forward, and 
her speed raised two humps of froth on 
either quarter and shot along, milk-white 
glance of wake, bright as a meteor’s line 
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of light far astern of her, lifting and fall- 
ing on the swell, and defined to its ex- 
tremity even amidst the smoke and snap 
of the running seas. 

Captain Burke, with one hand grasping 
the edge of the companion, stood watch-’ 
ing her. When we came up, his first 
words were, after a brief pause: 

‘««They’ll overhaul the ship if they can 
only get a sight of her. Look how she 
sails, and how finely she is handled.”’ 

‘«‘She may be the means of saving us,”’ 
cried Mrs. Burke. ‘‘ What use were they 
on board of us? But they’re useful there. 
They’ll be sighted and rescued, and we 
shall be hunted after.’’ 

But I did not want her nor her hus- 
band, after I had watched the boat a 
little, to tell me that unless they quickly 
encountered succor, their situation, 
crowded together in a small exposed 
space, would be terrible. Also, since 
Mrs. Burke would not have Jeft her hus- 
band, Ishould have been the only woman 
in her. I cannot express how the mere 
sight of her as she swept onwards, 
dwindling as you gazed into a mere toy, 
regularly sinking out of sight till noth- 
ing showed but a gleaming curve of her 
topmast cloths, wan and slender as a dis- 
tant sea-fowl’s pinion, then taking the 
slope till she leaned, poised and foaming, 
for a breathless instant upon the flying 
summit: I cannot tell you, I say, how 
solemnly and awfully that mere toy, full 
of human beings, emphasized to my per- 
ception the vastness and the loneliness 
of this cold, green, heaving breast of ocean. 
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Captain Burke took the telescope out 
of the companion, and swept the sea for 
some little distance on either hand the 
boat’s bows, pausing on the lee side of 
the fabric, where, my sight being good, I 
spied a point like a light tipping the sea- 
line against some dark clouds there 
whenever the hull soared. 

‘‘That’s the ship,’’ said he, pointing. 
«They may catch her! Why, had I 
thought of it—but who’s going to make 
proposals to mutineers? The scoundrels 
have stolen my only boat. How do they 
know in leaving us what’s to become of 
us without a boat ?”’ 

«Had you thought of what ?”’ said his 
wife. 

«Td have given them a handful ot 
rockets.”’ 

We stood watching the boat till the 
white spot she became was one with the 
breaking seas. The hull looked inde- 
scribably forlorn. The sense of all life, 
saving us three, having gone out of her, 
brought a deeper spirit of desolation into 
her laboring shape. Oh, the heart-sick- 
ness that came into you out of her dismal 
regular rolling in the trough! ‘The swell 
lifted her, the seas burst upon her 
weather side as against a rock, broke 
into smoke, and smote the hollow they 
sprang from with the loud hissing of an 
electric storm. There was a constant 
dreary gleam of ice as the fabric swayed, 
pallid glares along her side, blue glanc- 
ings from the long barbs at the catheads ; 
the frozen snow the whole length of the 
deck had a shrewd, keen sparkle. In 
places along the working line of the sea 
hung motionless the faint marble of 
bergs ; but, long be- 
fore the boat was 
lost to view, the 
feather-tip of sail 
she was pursuing 
had vanished. 

Captain Burke 
carefully and closely 
swept the horizon, 
then replaced the 
telescope. 

«A few hours often 
make a mighty dif- 
ference at sea,’’ said 
he. ‘By this time 
to-morrow we may be 
towing northwards.”’ 
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«‘Have the men gone away without a 
compass ?’’ said Mrs. Burke. 

“The bo’sun owned a compass that 
was a curiosity of casting and graving ; 
I remember he showed it to the mate. 
They’ll have taken that with them. And 
now,”’ said he, speaking with more cheer- 
fulness than I had observed in him for 
some days, ‘let us go below and get 
something to eat. There’s fuel enough 
to keep the stove going for a long spell. 
The hull’s as stanch as she was on the 
day we sailed. Any moment you may 
see something that will look like ice 
climbing the sea into a whaler’s breast 
of topsail and stump topgallantmasts. 
So call things at their worst, miss,’’ said 
he, «‘for then we may believe that their 
mending’s at hand.”’ 

Mrs. Burke and I went below ; the cap- 
tain remained on deck. Between us we 
dressed the dinner-table. She did not 
want me to help her. She said it was 
her duty and joy to wait upon me. 

I kissed and went on helping her; any 
sort of occupation was welcome, for, 
argue as the captain and Mrs. Burke 
might, the abandonment of the wreck by 
the whole of the sailors had raised a hor- 
ror in me, and filled my heart with deep 
secret distress and dread, so that, when- 
ever I thought of our situation, it was 
with a shudder at the emptiness of the 
rolling, broken hull. 

I believe the hour was not far from two 
o'clock. Already the gloom of the early 
Antarctic night was in the cabin, but the 
lamp swung in flashes through the 
shadow, and you could only have told 
that the gloom was gathering when you 
looked at the port-holes. We sat beside 
the stove waiting for Captain Burke ; by 
and by his wife grew uneasy, and went 
on deck to seek him and call him down 
to dinner. 

I was then alone, and sat very cold and 
wretched. I had been alone in this cabin 
before, that is, since the masts had gone; 
but then there had been the tread of feet 
overhead, the knowledge of a plentiful, 
hearty life in the ship. Now all was as 
hushed as the tomb in that way. The 
noise proceeded from the straining of the 
hull mixed with the frequent large roll- 
ing wash of water, like some mighty 
giant sobbing just without. 

After I had been waiting four or five 
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minutes, I saw two small points of light 
in the gloom where a locker ended, and 
where some few feet of ship’s wall ran 
clear. I stared, suspecting an illusion, 
and then believed it was phosphorus, or 
something jeweled with light by decay, 
as rotten timber is. But on a sudden the 
two shining spots came stealing out into 
the whiskers and ribbed shape of a huge, 
lean, gray rat. I jumped up with a 
shriek, and the thing vanished. 

My nerves gave way, and marveling 
with fear likewise at Captain and Mrs. 
Burke’s absence, I went on deck to look 
for them, trembling with disgust and 
terror. 

The daylight was small, but the snow 
along the decks made a whiteness in the 
air, so that perhaps even in the darkest 
hour you would be able to detect any- 
thing in motion betwixt the rails. Here 
and there about the leaden, rolling ocean 
broke sudden glares of froth. Theshadow 
had blended the sea-circle with sky, and 
nothing was visible save a smoky thick- 
ness of vapor breaking up to windward 
where it soared, and ashy in places with 
rain or snow. I stood in the hatch and 
looked along the deck and saw nobody. 
This so frightened me that I shrieked out 
Mrs. Burke’s name. Nothing answered. 
I trembled with dread and the bitter cold 
of the wind, and crossing the deck that I 
night have something to hold by, went 
forward, occasionally screaming out the 
name of Mrs. Burke, but never getting 
an answer. 

The galley door was open ; nobody was 
init. Iwas half fainting with terror ; I 
could not imagine what had become of 
my companions! Was I alone in the 
ship? Oh, never could I make you un- 
derstand what my feelings were whilst I 
stood running my eyes first forward and 
then aft, straining them along the ghostly 
slanting glimmer of the decks for a sight 
of one or the other of my friends, hear- 
ing nothing but a strange moaning noise 
of wind in the sky, and the long rolling 
thunder of moving mountains of water, 
the early night darkening fast down all 
round, and closing in upon the ghastly, 
weary, tumbling hull lifting its bowsprit 
and splintered stumps of masts in pos- 
tures of agony as defined as sentience 
itself could make them. 

I had just sucked in my breath to send 
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. forth another scream, when I saw a figure 
in the little hatch called the forescuttle 
which led into the forecastle. 

«© Who is that?’”’ I cried. 

“Ts that you, Miss Marie?’”’ called the 
voice of Mrs. Burke, and she rose through 
the hatch. 

“J thought you were lost. I thought I 
was alone,’ I exclaimed, beginning to 
sob with a sudden passion of hysteric 
relief. 

‘«My husband went down into the fore- 
peak to get some coal,’’ said she, not per- 
ceiving that I cried. «He asked me to 
help him by pulling up some buckets as 
he filled them. We are not quite done; 
but do not stay on deck, my dear. We 
shall be with you ina very few minutes 
now.”’ 

On this I returned to the cabin, but 
much shaken, and so low-spirited I had 
never before felt more miserable. 

I entered the cabin with eyes asearch 
for the rat, and could not sit still beside 
the stove for thinking of the beast, for at 
every moment I was coining the lights of 
its eyes, the gaunt, crouched shape of 
it, out of some shadow here or there ; and 
if I saw it not in imagination, I figured 
it as under my chair. However, soon af- 
ter I had returned, the captain and Mrs. 
Burke entered the cabin, the captain bear- 
ing two buckets, and his wife one, full of 
coals. 

“Now,” he exclaimed, ‘for a littie wash 
after that job!’ and he took a kettle 
of water off the stove and carried it to his 
cabin. His wife followed him. 

They came back soon and we sat down 
at the table. Whilst we ate, Mrs. Burke 
explained how her husband had attached 
a block to a beam in the forecastle and 
rove a rope, with a hook at one end, 
through it, and how, standing in the fore- 
castle, she had hauled up the buckets as 
he filled them deep down in the forepeak. 

I told them of the horrible rat I had seen. 

« Don’t let it scare you, miss,”’ said the 
captain; «rats at sea haven’t the vicious- 
ness of the beasts ashore. They’ll drown 
themselves in a man’s savings of molas- 
ses ; they’ll creep into his bunk and nib- 
ble his toe-nails. That’s about the worst 
that I can recollect. They may be de- 
structive to ships and cargo, but they’ve 
got their instincts and know when on the 
ocean they’re dependent on sailors.”’ 
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He doubtless said this to hearten me. 
Mrs. Burke changed the subject by speak- 
ing of the melancholy appearance of the 
forecastle. The hammocks swung, she 
said, as though every one held a man; 
the sailors’ chests were scattered about ; 
there was a smell of tobacco in the place 
as though the sailors had scarcely extin- 
guished their pipes. The captain had put 
out the forecastle lamp. It was alight 
when they entered ; not that it would have 
set fire to the ship,—it was sputtering and 
smelling, with a thick coil of slush-rank 
smoke spreading in a little cloud under 
the deck out of a small, greasy flame. 

««The silence is shocking,’’ she said to 
her husband. *I looked to sce the heads 
of men peering at me over the edges of 
the hammocks.”’ 

«There may be heads of men nearer 
than we think,” said he. «I'll give our- 
selves a chance this night.’’ He looked 
up at the clock under the skylight and 
seemed to calculate, and then said: «‘ The 
boat went swiftly. She may have run in- 
to the ken of the ship—some box-ended 
wagon of a South Seaman, no doubt, slow 
as a balk of timber working to windward 
on a two-knot tide.” 

«What will you do?”’ said his wife. 

«T’1l send up a rocket occasionally. If 
she picks up our people she might stand 
down to look for us,—she might. Ill do 
more,’’ he added, after a pause. 

«Can a hull like this remain long 
afloat ?’’ said I. 

«Ay, miss.”’ 

«J thought when a vessel was dis- 
masted she became a wreck, and went 
quickly to pieces ?”’ 

««Over and over,’’ said he, ‘‘you may 
have heard, you must have read, of dere- 
licts, whose last log-entries showed they’d 
been washing about for months, sliding 
north and south, east and west, through 
the summers and winters of the ocean. 
A well-built ship is so hard to knock to 
pieces that, when she’s abandoned, she’s 
as dangerous to navigation as an un- 
charted rock. Again and again they talk 
of sending gunboats to blow derelicts to 
pieces and clear the road. They’re hard 
to extinguish, even with gunpowder ; as 
hard to expel as a madman’s fancies. 
This craft is sure, believe me, and will pro- 
vide us with a secure sea-home until we’re 
fallen in with, which may be to-morrow.” 
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This sort of talk did me a world of 
good, and I began to cheer up and feel 
something like my old self. I was now 
used to the motion of the hulk, at least 
in such a sea as then ran, though a lands- 
man coming on board for the first time 
would have been instantly thrown, so 
swift, abrupt, and shooting were the rolls. 
This afternoon we did not notice any par- 
ticular weight in the race and lift of the 
swell and sea; there had been a dumb- 
ness in the looks of the weather through- 
out the day, though a fresh wind blew 
with a flaying razor-like edge of frost in 
it. Captain Burke said he expected a 
quiet night,—that is, no more wind than 
had blown through the day. He built up 
a good fire for us, and got his wife to boil 
some coffee whilst he fetched a number of 
rockets to carry on deck. 

With the wish to amuse me, he asked 
if I would like to see a rocket fired, and, 
whilst Mrs. Burke made some coffee, I 
followed him above. Night was upon the 
sea, and its shadow was as a wall for the 
ice-spears along our rails to brandish their 
gleams upon. The captain fitted a can- 
dle-shaped thing into a socket in the bul- 
warks near the wheel and fired it, and the 
rocket sprang high in a line of sparkles, 
leaving a red ball of flame floating close 
against the clouds, which reflected the ra- 
diance as though to a touch of sunset. I 
watched the red ball float down the wind 
and expire. 

«We'll send up a second for luck,’’ said 
the captain. . 

This was a white light, and the dazzle 
of the flash was lightning-like: a thin, 
long wake of the brilliance dimly glanced, 
serpentine, off the peaks and slants of the 
heaving waters, and the sky opened as to 
astar. But the night was the darker for 
that light when it went. 

‘‘Now, who’s to tell,” said Captain 
Burke, «‘what eye had seen those rock- 
ets? Never give up heart at sea, miss. 
We'll go below for a cup of hot coffee, and 
then the brightest-burning lantern aboard 
shall be made fast in some place where it 
can be seen.”’ 

I returned to the cabin with a little 
spirit of elation working in me, a strange 
possession in the presence of that reeling 
shadow of frosted hull and the blackness 
winding round about, pallid here and 
there with the wild, dim light of froth. 
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It was occasioned, no doubt, by the send- 
ing up of the rockets, by some faint hope 
or fancy of their being seen, with a half- 
formed vision of the ship the crew that 
day had pursued staggering down toward 
us then, a pale shaft aslant, gaunt with 
lean canvas, breasting slowly, with many 
eyes on the lookout. 

The three of us sat drinking coffee, and 
our talk ran in the way of our deliver- 
ance. The captain named our chances. 

“Yes,” cried I, ‘but if a ship should 
refuse to tow you, you will not surely re- 
main on board this hull and keep us with 
you! Sooner—”’ 

I broke off. 

«Sooner what, miss?’’ said he, round- 
ing his face upon me, crimson en one 
side of it with the fire. 

«‘Sooner than that we should remain 
here in the hope of saving the property 
you possess in the hull, I would give you 
under my hand an undertaking that my 
father will make good the amount of your 
loss.”’ 

«We'll see you safe; we’ll see you 
safe,’ he exclaimed, with a shallow 
smile. ‘Anyhow, you’re better off here 
than in the long-boat, where you'd be if 
Mr. Owen could have had his way.’’ 

«Ay, if they’re not aboard a ship they 
are cold now, I warrant,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Burke. «And if the breeze should come 
on to freshen so as to fling spray over 
them, that must be the freezing part. 
Not to be able to stand and walk, and yet 
to feel the brine raining upon your back 
and hardening into a mass of ice about 
your neck !”’ 

The captain got up, but as I did not 
watch him I know not whether he went 
on deck or toa cabin. When hereturned 
he held a large ship’s lantern, a globe 
of white glass framed with metal. He 
fetched some oil from the pantry, care- 
fully trimmed and then lighted the lan- 
tern. } 

«This will handsomely jewel the bow- 
sprit,’ said he. «She'll make a starry 
dance of it there, toss it as proudly as 
though it were a gem on her brow, and 
she was still clothed in her last week’s 
beauty of white wings. Heigh-ho! ’Tis 
no time for fine fancies: Sit ye here, 
miss; Ill not have you again expose 
yourself above; but, wife, you can rig 
yourself up so as to give mea ten-min- 
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utes’ hand on deck. I may want to 
seize.a block to the bowsprit to run 
this light out.’ 

She clothed herself for the bitter 
cold, and bidding me not be afraid 
though a hundred rats should come 
and stare, she went up the steps 
after her husband in the almost 
noontide light of the lantern that 
swung in his hand. 

The emotion of light-heartedness 
was ended ; it had been but as the 
gleam of a star in black water on a 
cloudy night—the sky was folded 
up, my heart was dark again, I 
found no light nor life of hope in 
it. They say that hope springs 
eternal ; I vow to God then I felt 
as hopeless as if my end were at 

_hand whilst I sat alone when they 
had gone to show a light on the 
hull. Iclosed my eyes that I might 
not see the rat should it come, and 
so, sitting with the glow of the 
fire upon my face, I beheld a vision 
of my home; it rose-upon my 
darkened gaze; I saw the wintry 
scene of channel waters, the glance 
of foam through the flying clouds 
of snow; I saw myself walking 
with my sweetheart upon the stretch 
of sands, pausing to gaze at the 
beauty of the forming breaker, and 
to hearken to the cries of the sky- 
fullof blown gulls. Isaw my father 
—but what I chiefly remembered 
was the sensation of bitter cold 
which had sunk chill to heart and 
matrow, when I entered for the first 
time the cabin I was now occupying. 

I shivered, and buried my face, 
and rocked myself, my eyes still 
sealed. I may have lost thought of 
time in musing; I started, looked 
round, and found by the hour that 
they had been on deck nigh twenty 
minutes. I thought this wasa long 
time for Captain Burke to keep his 
wife exposed, and still I concluded 
that the job of securing a lantern 
to the bowsprit might run into time 
aboard a dancing, jumping, slippery 
hulk, so I continued to wait, all 
the while straining my ears till 
hearing was made an anguish of 
by the constant cheats of sound. 

I could bear it no longer. They 
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had been absent half an hour and five min- 
utes. I did not expect to hear their foot- 
falls through the frozen snow on the 
planks, nor would their voices reach me 
if they remained forward; but why did 
not they come? I waited another ten 
minutes, then went on deck. 

I looked, and was almost paralyzed with 
terror; had I been an instant sooner, an 
instant later it could not have been, but 
my eye went to it as I rose through the 
hatch at the breathless moment of its hap- 
pening—and this was it : low over the sea 
in some quarter I could not name, hung 
the moon, red as the sun in fog; she had 
just broken out through a mass of heavy 
black vapor; a ragged edge as of scud 
was floating off her upper limb like a last 
lingering shadow of eclipse as I looked ; 
and right athwart the orb, centering it, 
was the body of a bird, doubtless an alba- 
tross ; and the instant’s picture was that 
of some wondrous gigantic, glowing shield 
hanging over the sea, and approaching the 
hull on the back of a huge sea-fowl! But 
in a heart’s-beat the deception went ; the 
bird whose distance created that marvelous 
illusive perspective, curved in its flight 
and winged out of the illuminated circle 
and was gone, and in the next breath a 
lift of black stuff like the dingy smolder- 
ing of a candle wick overspread the moon 
and hid her. 

I looked along the deck and as before, 
so now, I beheld nothing moving. I tried 
to reason with my terrors by supposing 
that the captain had again gone below to 
shovel up more coal, and that his wife 
waited in the forecastle to help him. But 
whilst I looked and strained my ears, I 
heard a moan ; again and again it came. 
I could not be mistaken. I went forward 
and heard the moaning whilst I advanced, 
and when I was close to the galley I sawa 
figure on the forecastle and heard the 
moaning again. I stepped close, my heart 
almost stopped, my blood almost frozen. 
' The white of the deck made a light of its 
own as I have told you, and I saw Mrs. 
Burke lyingon her side. She layclosetothe 
fluke of an anchor that was stowed upon the 
forecastle on the starboard or right hand 
side. She moaned and continued to moan. 
I dropped on my knees and grasping her 
hand cried with my face close to hers to see 
if her eyes were open, for her moaning was 
that ofa dying person: ‘‘ItisI. What has 
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happened? Are you ill? Where’s your 
husband ?”’ 

She answered feebly, moaning at every 
other word : 

«« He has fallen overboard. He went on 
to the bowsprit with a lantern and slipped. 
Oh God, my heart breaks, my heart breaks! 
Iran and fell and I cannot rise. I have 
lost him—Oh, my heart.”’ 

I cried in a passion of horror and terror. 
«Captain Burke drowned !”’ and then fig- 
uring him battling for life alongside, I 
sprang to my feet and went to the rail and 
looked over. But there was nothing to be 
seen save an inky cloudiness of moving 
waters, shaping and dissolving, and a dim 
light of foam when the ship’s bows 
pitched, and there was no other sound but 
that of the washing of brine pouring 
along the side, and a noise of wind over- 
head. . 

I went back to Mrs. Burke and knelt by 
her again,and cried : 

«Cannot you rise, that I may help you 
get to the cabin ?’”’ 

She moaned, but did not speak. 

Then my heart gave way wholly, andas 
I knelt by her side I clasped my hands 
and looked up into the darkness and cried 
out of my loneliness—‘‘ What shall I do? 
What shall I do?” 


Ee 
MR. SELBY TAKES UP THE STORY. 


Having been blown considerably to the 
southward of our course by a succession 
of hard northerly gales, the bark Planter, 
from London to Adelaide, on a dark, bit- 
ter, raw morning of July, 1860, was break- 
ing the seas, close hauled, looking up for 
as much northing as the seating of the 
wind would allow. 

Our long topgallantmasts were down on 
deck, and we showed nothing above the 
topmast cross-trees. Under single-reefed 
topsails and reefed foresail we rolled slug- 
gishly onward, making small way; the 
swell was wide and strong, but the wind 
blew without spite, save for its edge, and 
the seas ran small. 

My namie is Ralph Selby. I was chief 
mate of that bark, a vessel of four hun- 
dred and sixty tons; Walter Parry, mas- 
ter ; John Newman, second mate. I had 
charge of the forenoon watch, and it was 
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now about nine o’clock, but dark as at 
any hour of the night. All my sight had 
been going for ice whilst it remained 
black,—throughout this had been so with 
the rest of us; since seven o’clock of the 
preceding evening we had nearly fallen 
foul of ice mountains three times: at mid- 
night, indeed, the air being then like fog 
with snow, a loud and fearful cry from the 
forecastle had preserved us by the dark of 
our nails—we were in time by a few heart- 
beats only ; the whole mass looked aboard 
us as we surged past, with our helm hard 
up, floating off on a heave of black fold 
that carried us clear, though it nearly 
thumped the channels off our sides with 
the lumps of loose ice it slided us into. 
The paleness of that mountain went up 
into the sky high above our mastheads ; 
the roar of the sea bursting at its base 
was louder than any surf I ever heard 
ashore ; rock-blasting shocks in thunder 
echoes came out of the heap, which, per- 
haps, sank two leagues backward into the 
blackness. 

We drove clear and lost it, but for the 
rest of the night those who had the watch 
kept staring with all their eyes. 

Whilst I leaned over the side searching 
the darkness off the bow, there broke over 
the starboard quarter the cold, pale day 
of that desolate part of the world. The 
dim light seemed to sift to the zenith 
through the clouds like steam rolling un- 
der the sky. In twenty minutes it was 
daylight all round, the ocean a dirty, 
freckled green, swollen in folds, and flash- 
ful with the short-running seas of the then 
light breeze. The horizon opened into a 
hard, green distance, working like a re- 
volved corkscrew against the stooping 
soot past it, though overhead it was mid- 
dling fine weather, streaks of dim green 
sky veining, into a look of marble, a sur- 
face of compacted yellow stuff down which 
the brown scud was sailing southwest. 

Crossing the deck to peer to leeward, I 
instantly caught sight of a sail, a white 
square of canvas, which, coming and go- 
ing this side the horizon, puzzled me dur- 
ing the moments I kept my naked 
eye upon it. I fetched the glass, and, on 
pointing it, resolved the object into a 
ship’s long-boat, full of people. She was 
_ heading to close us, but did not look as 
though she lay nearer than we; I ob- 
served no distress signal. I thought I 
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could count eight or nine heads. The 
gleam of oilskins came off the men as the 
boat lifted. With the sheet flattened right 
aft, the little fabric shredded through it 
nobly, flinging the water away in smoke, 
and rising with the dance and skill of the 
galley-punt of the Downs to the head of 
every hurdling sea. 

The sight of her put a full spirit of civ- 
ilization into the desolate scene ; and yet 
I guessed that exquisite distress lay dumb 
for distance only in that open, leaping boat, 
gone now behind a hill of brine, now 
straining her square of cloth aslant on the 
rolling peak. 

I sang out to the fellow at the wheel to 
let her go off by a point, and was going 
to make my report to the captain when 
he appeared. His eye caught the boat in 
amoment, and exclaiming, ‘«‘ What have 
we here?’’ he leveled the glass, and said: 

«Pretty nigh a whole ship’s company 
adrift.”’ 

We closed her rapidly, and were pres- 
ently within hail. 

«Take us aboard for God's sake, sir. 
Half of us are dead with the cold,” cried 
a lamentable voice, no man, whoever he 
was that spoke, rising nevertheless. 

We manceuvered that she might sheer 
alongside ; we then backed our topsail- 
yard, and her sail dropped with a run. 
But the men seemed scarcely to have life 
enough to catch hold of the coil of rope 
that was flung to them; and then, when 
she lay hard by, you saw by the rise of 
her to the height of our topgallantsail, 
then by the fall of her into a hollow 
twenty foot deep, that if those men were 
to be rescued they must be whipped 
aboard. 

So a tackle was secured to the main- 
yard-arm, and the rope slackened away 
to let the boat soar and sink fair under 
the whip; the captain then sang out for 
the strongest to send the weakest, them- 
selves following. A huge, fine fellow, 
with red whiskers, answered with a para- 
lytic flourish of his hand, and without 
delay the whip end was secured to one of 
the people, and quickly as might be he 
was swayed aboard. 

I was too busy with superintending 
these proceedings to do more than glance 
at the first of them as they hauled him 
over the side, and just took notice that 
he was a short man, cloaked and thickly 
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wrapped, with bushy hair—not a sailor ; 
and he looked frozen to death. He was 
earried into the cabin, and another man 
was got aboard ; he, too, seemed lifeless. 
There were nine or ten, I am not sure. 
One by one we swayed them over the 
rail, the last man to come being the big 
fellow with the red whiskers. 

Those who seemed dead—of these there 
were four—were carried into the cabin ; 
the others who were able to crawl were 
helped into the forecastle. 

«“What’s to be done with the boat, 
sir?’’ said I, to the captain. 

“Oh, what can be done with her?”’ 
said he, with a shrug and an askant look 
of longing at the fine little craft. «We 
should drown her if we towed her, and 
we can do nothing with her now. Let 
her go.” 

I went forward by the captain’s orders 
and saw to the men who had been sent 
into the forecastle. Hot grog and food 
were given to them ; they were partially 
unclothed and chafed, and wrapped in 
blankets. The only one who did not 
seem to need this care was the burly, red- 
whiskered seaman. He had _ stripped 
himself of his waterproofs, and after 
swallowing a couple of steaming glasses 
of grog, and eating pretty heartily of 
cold beef and biscuit, he asked for some 
warm water to wash the frost out of his 
face ; which done, he fell to clapping his 
arms upon his breast, and shooting them 
out to right and left, kicking his legs 
about likewise; then turning upon me, 
who stood watching, he said he was 
ready to step aft and spin his yarn to 
the captain. 

We were a bark with a short poop; 
I took him into the cuddy and there left 
him in order to look after the ship, so 
that I did not learn the story of this crew 
until a little while after he had related it 
to the captain. When I regained the 
poop the boat was showing and vanish- 
ing some distance astern. It made me 
shudder to think of exposure in her in 
these seas, and under the wild sky that 
was stormily sipping the sea-line with 
its black lips of vapor, though on high, 
over our staggering mastheads, the heav- 
ens continued to lie a little open. 

I saw them coming and going with 
steaming stuff from the galley, and 
guessed they were ministering to the 
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poor, frozen wretches in the cuddy. By 
and by the red-whiskered man went for- 
ward, and a little later up came Captain 
Parry. He approached me, and with a 
shocked look on his honest, sailorly face, 
said : 

«Tm afraid three of the four are dead. 
We can’t put any life into them. The 
fourth man stirred after some chafing, 
and when some hot grog had been 
spooned down his throat, and he’s now 
got his mind. But I don't like to think 
how it’s going to prove with him; his 
fingers and thumbs look to be mortified, 
and if his boots are pulled off his toes 1] 
come away.”’ 

«« Which man is that, sir?”’ 

«The first man we got aboard: a man 
with bushy hair. He was doctor in the 
ship.” 

«« And the others are dead? ”’ 

«I never saw a frozen-to-death body. 
Newnan says they’re dead. He’s been 
groping after any hint of life, and finds 
none.”’ 

John Newman, as I have said, was our 
second mate. He had been bred to medi- 
cine, changed his mind, and gone to sea 
at two-and-twenty, and was now, at the 
age of thirty, with a master’s certificate 
of competency in his desk, earning five 
pounds a month as second officer of a 
little bark. We all looked up to Newman 
as a medical authority ; he had during 
the passage doctored some of us very 
skilfully : in pronouncing the man dead, 
he knew what he was talking about. 

«This is their yarn,’’ said the captain, 
and now I repeat in brief what he related. 

This ship was the Lady Emma. She 
sailed from the Thames April 2nd. A 
few days before this time, namely, on the 
2nd of July, she was thrown onto her 
beam-ends by a terrific squall ; they cut 
away to right the ship, and all three masts 
went smack-smooth, saving the foremast, 
of which there remained a jagged stump 
of some twelve foot. To this, next day, 
they secured an arrangement of boora and 
square-sail, which blew over the bows on 
the wind suddenly freshening. 

The captain was a little broken in spir- 
its and weakened in his intellect by this 
calamity ; also, it was said forward that 
it weighed upon him to remember that a 
strange man, wearing his face and aspect, 
had walked on the forecastle one night. 
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His hope was to blow north and fall in 
with something that would give him a tow 
to a port, he (it was understood) having a 
considerable uninsured venture in the 
vessel. The crew sickened of his notion, 
seeing no good nor hope in it; and on 
catching sight of the topmost canvas of a 
ship, they iaunched a long-boat, hastily 
provisioned her, and went away in pur- 
suit, leaving behind the master, his wife, 
and a young lady passenger ; but through 
no fault of the men, as the captain and 
the others declined to accompany them. 

They lost the ship and wore for the hull 
afresh, missed her, and stood northeast by 
a compass which did not appear to have 
been very trustworthy. They were ex- 
posed for two nights and very nearly two 
days, and another night must have killed 
them all. The dead men were the stew- 
ard, a Dutch seaman who had been ill for 
weeks with rheumatism, and another. 

«« How should the wreck bear now, do 
you think ?’’ asked Captain Parry. 

I reflected, and after recalling the 
weather and estimating the boat’s sailing 
powers and the like, I answered if she 
was to be sought, she might be found 
about a hundred and fifty miles distant 
west southwest. 

«“T make her further than that,’’ said 
the captain. 

«« Perhaps so, Sir.” 

«But your bearings about tally with 
mine. I think it’s our duty to give those 
people a chance for their lives. Three of 
them ! and two of the three women, Mr. 
Selby! And the passenger, I understand 
from Wall, the bo’sun, is the daughter of 
an English baronet ; the skipper’s wife 
was her old nurse; she was sent out for 
her health. 

He looked thoughtfully around the sea, 
then told me to get the yards braced in, 
and going to the wheel shifted the course, 
making a fair wind of the breeze, and the 
shid drove along. 

The main difficulty lay in the shortness 
of the time of daylight. We were not 
going to hunt for a large, becalmed craft, 
clothed like a pyramid to the trucks, and 
courting the eye like an iceberg, but for a 
low, dismasted hull, which might slide 
past us within musket-shot in some hour 


_of blackness and no man dream it was 


near. But the captain was resolved to 
give the poor peoplea chance; there could 
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be no question that the master of a ship, 
his wife, and a young lady were alive, 
locked up, helpless and hopeless, aboard 
a hull which at any hour might float away 
in staves from the side of an ice-hill ; and 
it was right, it was our duty, it was a ser- 
vice that God would expect of us, that 
huinanity required of us, to search, even 
at some peril to ourselves,—loss of time 
counting for nothing when the errand is 
one of mercy,—seeing that the hull lay 
within perhaps two hundred miles off, 
and her inmates ina situation to continue 
alive for a long while, the boatswain, 
Wall, having told Captain Parry that she 
was plentifully stocked with coal, provi- 
sions, and liquor. 

All that day, till night blackened out 
the scene, we kept an eager watch upon the 
sea. It held fairly clear, aslender promise 
overhead in greenish streaks of an open- 
ing heaven, though the horizon scowled 
with snow-clouds. We sighted several 
icebergs, but saw nothing of the wreck. 
When it fell dark that afternoon, we 
shortened sail to two close-reefed topsails, 
furling the foresail, and rolled onwards 
slowly. The swell was high and ran- 
strong from the westward, but the sea 
curled lightly. A few wan stars blinked 
in the rifts. The cold was intense. The 
rigging seemed to take a new thickness 
of ice when the night came, and the run- 
ning-gear was as stiff as bar-iron in the 
sheave-holes. 

I guessed that Captain Burke (as I was 
told his name was) would show a light 
every night ; he had lanterns and oil, and 
an altitude that with his freeboard might 
give him twenty feet above the water in 
his stump of foremast. But we searched 
in vain fora sparkle. For my part I took 
but a half-hearted view of the quest, vet 
it was a thing not to be omitted by an 
English seaman ; no man of the slender- 
est mercy of heart would have foregone it. 

I had charge of the middle watch, and 
being a man of some imagination, I cast 
my mind into the misery of the poor 
people who were somewhere out upon 
those black, swollen waters in a flat, wal- 
lowing hull, and I shuddered and grieved 
when I thought of them. The life of a 
lofty superstructure of masts and spars, 
with canvas to spread or reduce at will, 
was in our ship; I felt the buoyant rise 
of her on hills of ink rolling invisible ; I’d 
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step aft to search the gloom astern and 
on either quarter and mark the dim snow 
of the wake sheeting to the taffrail with 
the droop of her stern, and hear the grind 
of the wheel-chains, and see the illumi- 
nated disc of card trembling the course at 
the lubber’s mark betwixt faithful oscil- 
lations, as thongh it were the spirit of the 
ship, naked and shining, and revealed in 
all its sublime guiding and informing 
motions; and then my mind would go 
again to that dismantled hull, somewhere 
out in the freezing blackness there or 
there, a coffin of a ship with three live 
people locked up in it! 

It came on to blow in hissing snow- 
squalls a little before daybreak. I got 
two hours’ sleep after eight o’clock, and 
turned out for a mouthful of breakfast ; 
when that meal was ended, the dull day 
had whitened through the snow upon the 
skylight glass, and in a cabin window I 
saw the sea, lifting close with the ship’s 
lurches, rolling astern and quickly out 
of sight into the blowing flakes. 

The captain came below ; he shook the 
snow off him by the stove, and said: 

‘©No signs of the hull. Nothing can 
be done if the weather don’t clear. It’s 
as thick as smoke all round, and if we go 
on making southing in this fashion, we 
shall be running down the South Shet- 
lands.” 

“To pick up a wreck like this, sir,”’ 
said I, “‘you may need to cross and re- 
cross your track a hundred times over.”’ 

‘‘T should never be able to sail away 
with a good conscience, either,’”’ said he. 
“To leave three people to wash about 
down here, to perish certainly after a hor- 
rible time of it! Though it should cost a 
week of cruising to rescue them—’twould 
be like murder.”’ 

He stepped into his cabin with unsettled 
looks and a face of agitation. 

He was one of the humanest men I ever 
met, whether at sea or ashore. He was 
not what would be called a gentleman by 
birth, but he was a man of God’s best 
molding, a simple, generous, just per- 
son, beloved of his crew, his officers’ 
friend and companion, and their kindly 
counselor as well as commander. I never 
heard a coarse word escape him, nor a 
harsh one to even the most provoking of 
his people. He was an honor to the flag 
of his service. 
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When I went on deck the weather had 
somewhat cleared round the ship, but the 
snow was whirling grayly against the 
soft, dark thickness to leeward, whilst 
the windward sky was black with cloud 
of a true Horn pattern, low-flying, shred- 
ding off its edges, and swollen with bur- 
dens of hail and sleet. 

I went to the starboard rail to take a 
long, careful look round, never knowing 
but that all on a sudden in a flying way, 
the hull might leap into sight out of some 
green trough dim with salt smoke. Mr 
Newman, heavily clad in sea boots and 
yellow oilskins, was standing for shelter 
under a square of canvas seized in the 
mizzen -rigging. For my part, I never 
wore an oilskin in my life. I was to-day 
clothed as I always went in bitter weather, 
north or south, in a thick pilot coat, thick 
pilot-cloth trousers, a warm fur cap with 
ear covers, thick mittens, and a shawl 
round my neck. 

I was straining my sight into the whirl- 
ing gray thickness over the bow, the ship 
then being under two close-reefed topsails 
and storm main trysail, and surging over 
the high swell and through the broken, 
rugged seas at about five knots, when a 
man who was descending the starboard 
fore shrouds with a coil of rigging round 
his neck, missed a ratline with his foot 
and slapped at another with his hand; it 
parted at the seizing, and he fell over- 
board backwards. 

In the swift glance I had shot, my sight 
being already bent that way, I saw the 
ratline he had clapped hold of, stand out 
from the shroud like a bar of steel. 

I roared, ‘‘man overboard,” and shout- 
ed to the fellow at the wheel to put the 
helm hard down. In the same breath I 
caught a life-buoy off its pin, and flung it 
at the body of the man, who was then 
floating on the top of a swelling fold 
within a pistol shot astern, fast sliding 
off. This buoy, like others in the ship,— 
a device of the captain’s, when it struck 
the water freed a red staff with a length 
of red bunting attached; the staff stood 
up on the buoy, and the streamer, like a 
tongue of fire blowing out, made a beacon 
for a swimmer, as well as for a boat in 
daylight. 

Meanwhile, the second mate was yelling 
for all hands, and bawling «man over- 
board,” and shouting for seamen to lay 
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aft and heave the vessel to. The captain 
came running up on deck. I called the 
tragic news to him, pointing aft, and then 
sprang for a jolly-boat, as we termed the 
thing, which hung in davits upon the 
starboard quarter. A number of men 
came crowding around; the boat was 
swiftly cleared away, and I and three 
sailors jumped into her. 

“« Keep all fast till way is lost,’’ shouted 
the captain. «Stand by to unhook hand- 
somely or she’ll drown ye.” 

In a few minutes, which seemed as long 
as months, the boat sank to the water’s 
edge and was waterborne ; asea lifted her 
half-way to her davits again ; in that up- 
ward rush we unhooked, got oars over, 
and away we went for the red streamer, 
which I could see faintly glimmering 
through a mist of spume. 

She was a fat, lubberly boat, better for 
this work than our longer, whale-ended 
quarter-boats. She jumped like 
something alive and distracted, 
sometimes stood end on, made 
with headlong plunges into the 
valleys, sweeping up the acclivity 
with her nose to the sky, doing 
her work dryly but so wildly that 
the men could scarcely plunge 
their blades for a drag upon her. 
A couple of spare oars were 
lashed along her bottom, under 
the thwarts. I had nearly cut 
them adrift meaning to help the 
others, fisherman-fashion, with 
one, and I never cease to thank 
my God I did nothing of the sort. 

I stared for the man, 
was not to be seen. I had never 
from the moment of marking his fall 
doubted that he had plumbed the bottom 
like a lead, weighted as he was with heavy 
sea boots, painted clothes, and a coil of 
rigging round his neck ; but it was not 
to be admitted ; the man was overboard, 
the ship was to be hove-to, and the poor 
fellow searched for and saved if so willed. 

Allin a breath, when we were within 
fifty strokes of the streaming red flag, 
the boat was capsized on an apex of pyra- 
midal sea that poled her sheerly bottom 
up at the instant that a blinding snow- 
squall came seething along, whitening 
the water into hissing salt, and thicken- 
ing down the sea within a biscuit toss. 
This I had been observing at the very 
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instant the boat was flung keel up, and I 
recollect that I carried the memory of that 
scene of snow-squall under water, scarce 
realizing but that I was in a dream, hap- 
pening as it did too swiftly to give the 
mind time to catch a hold on reality. 
When I came to the surface, I was 
bubbling and spitting in a smother of 
froth hard against the side of the boat. 
There were two others. I got my senses 
quickly, and sputtering the brine out of 
my mouth, roared: «‘ We must right her. 
We can’t hold on. We shall freeze off 
her dead in five minutes. Together, now.” 
The three of us got a grip of the keel, 
and the sea helping us, we righted her, 
swaying down upon the little fabric with 
the strength of the madness that fights 
for life; but in righting she struck one 
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of the men under, and he went , 
down like a shot, whilst I and the other 
got into the boat. 

A large copper bailer attached to a lan- 
yard lay at the bottom. I plunged my 
hand down, groped for, and found it, and 
fell with fury to casting out the water, 
the other bailing with his sou’wester with 
all his might. The sea repeatedly broke 
over us, but we toiled with superhuman 
effort for our lives. I believe the filled 
boat would have sunk under our united 
weight, but for a couple of empty break- 
ers secured in the bows and aft. We 
labored with rage, flashing the water out 
of the boat, and presently she was show- 
ing some little height of side. Then, to 
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slenderly provide against a second sur- 
prise of capsizal, which would signify 
certain death to us, I lashed the two spare 
oars under the thwarts to the painter and 
chucked them overboard; this brought 
the boat head to sea, and we went on 
bailing. 

The spite of the squall had gone out of 
the wind, but it was snowing heavily, 
and strain my sight as I would I could 
see nothing of the ship. In a flaw in the 
thick, feathery fall I caught sight of the 
red tongue of bunting; the buoy then 
was about a cable’s length distant; it 
was closed out quickly, and all became a 
tumbling, gyrating blankness, yet had I 
drawn some faint comfort from the sight 
of it. I guessed the ship could not be 
far off, and that she must spy us the in- 
stant it cleared, which might happen at 
any minute. Meanwhile, we bailed for our 
lives. 

My companion was an able seaman, 
named Tom Friend. After he had been 
throwing out the water for some while, 
when the boat was perhaps still about a 
quarter full, I meanwhile bailing with the 
same sort of fury that possesses a drown- 
ing man when he clutches, and catches, 
and beats in the air for life, he said to 
me : 

‘Mr. Selby, if we aren’t rescued soon, 
I’m a dead man.’ 

‘«‘No, no, keep up your spirits,’ I 
shouted. «They’ll have us. Bail, man. 
We must keep afloat to be picked up.”’ 

He went to work afresh with his sou’- 
wester, stooping and flinging ; the wind 
smote the brine into smoke as we hove it 
over the side. We did not cease till but 
a little water was left in the bottom of 
the boat, and we sat, and gasped, and 
stared about us. 

I know not how long this business had 
occupied. It seemed to me that the 
shadow of the night was already in the 
air. Itmay have been no more than the 
darkness of the thick, black cloud out of 
which the snow was tumbling in immense 
flakes. All the time I was expecting to 
see the dye of the ship’s fabric oozing out 
of the whiteness, plunging out of the 
smother into her clear shape within easy 
earshot of us, but that did not happen. 

After we had been in this situation 
about two hours, Friend put his two 
hands together and began to waggle his 
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body as he sat on the midship thwart, 
fronting me; his face was blue. He made 
shocking grimaces of anguish and fell 
moaning most piteously, crying: « Oh, 
the cold! Oh, the cold! Oh, Jesus, 
support me! I can’t stand it!” 

Though my own sufferings were inex- 
pressible, I was still sensible of a good 
stock of vitality ; but I cannot tell why 
I should have better resisted the cold 
than Friend, who was a lump of a man, 
broad-backed as a table, though a little 
fat. I was soaked to the skin, and coat 
and breeches were already frozen hard 
upon me ; they cracked when I stirred as 
glass might. The thwarts were glazed, 
and ice halt an inch thick sheathed the 
timbers. 

Friend let his sodden and frozen sou’- 
wester lie, and he looked wild and dread- 
ful with icicles pendant from his hair. In 
a sudden, sharp leap of the boat to the 
summit of an ugly sea that broke and 
curled white as milk ona line with our 
gunwales, he pitched toward me, slipped 
over the thwart he struck, and lay motion- 
less at my feet. He groaned twice, but 
spoke not. 

What ,could I do? Chafe his hands? 
As well the thwart he had been flung 
over. I had not adrop of spirit for his 
throat, and myself felt dying. I could 
not but let him lie, and I believe he gave 
up the ghost very shortly after he had 
uttered his second groan. 


XIII. 
THE HULL. 


After Friend had lain at my feet for 
about an hour, I stripped the oilskins 
off the body and put them on ; they di- 
minished the sense of deadly cold. I 
dragged the body into the bows, and after 
bailing hard Bat down, sure that my death 
was at hand, but seeking consolation in 
the thought that suffering ceases some 
while before you die of cold, and that 
death from this cause is as easy as drown- 
ing after the first struggle. 

It never ceased to snow until the night 
fell, and then when it was black the 
weather cleared, that is, I could see the 
flash of froth at a distance; but stare as 
I might, I beheld nothing of the ship, no 
smudge or deeper dye upon the darkness 
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anywhere to indicate her presence. I 
stood up and looked and looked, waiting 
for the toss of the sea to strain my gaze ; 
then, with an awful despair in my heart, 
and the full crushing weight of my doom 
upon my spirits, I threw myself down 
into the stern sheets to die. 

That I should have lived through that 
night is the miracle of my life. There is 
no lack of suffering in the maritime rec- 
ords, but I vow that mine in those hours 
of darkness which I passed in that open 
boat, is not to be topped, though it may be 
matched. When it was fairly daylight, I 
stood up. My sight was clear, but I felt 
as though formed of stone. I could poise 
my figure to the wild leaping of the boat, 
but I could not lift my arms; each shoul- 
der felt brittle as glass ; it seemed to me 
that if either limb should be grasped and 
pulled, it must break short off. 

The body of Friend lay ghastly in the 
bows. It was on its side, the cheek on 
the floor of the boat, and every time the 
little craft dived the water in her boiled 
about the figure, which bristled with ice, 
and the head seemed nailed tothe bottom 
boards by long spikes of crystal. I could 
not bear it, and made a step to cast it 
overboard, but finding my arms idle stood 
still and looked round for the ship. 

No wilder, drearier dawn ever broke over 
that cold, stormy, and desolate ocean. I 
guessed the wind about north. A large 
squall was darkening the sea to leeward ; 
when I was thrown up, I saw the dim 
whiteness of ice in several places. I 
gazed slowly around in a broken way, for 
in every other breath there stood a wall 
of water betwixt me and the horizon. 

All on a sudden, when my eyes went 
astern, I saw not above a mile distant a 
dark object ; it soared and sank, came and 
went ; sometimes the froth leapt in a light 
of snow about it. I stared, scarcely dar- 
ing to hope as yet that it was more than 
an illusion of the vision, a reappearing 
shape of green surge, a hard mold of 
brine, looking like—looking like— 

And then, with a short, choking cry of 
transport, I recognized it! It was the dis- 
masted hull, that wreck of the Lady 
Emma we had been in search of. 

I watched her to make sure, dreading 
some cheat of delirious imagination—but 
it was the wreck : I marked her rise with 
the sea, a firm, defined black shape. 
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The sight gave life to my dead limbs as 
it put spirit into my dying heart. I got 
the use of my arms and hands with a sud- 
den frenzy of resolution, like to the effect 
of the panic terror that will compel a bed- 
ridden man to rise, though, till thus start- 
ed, he has lain helpless as the mattress he 
springs from. I went into the bows, and, 
getting hold of the body of Friend, turned 
it over the gunwale. The corpse, as I 
have said, was that of a stout, burly man, 
yet I found it light as a baby. 

I pulled in the pair of oars the boat had 
been riding to, and took my chance of the 
broadside send of sea; the fierce sweep 
and sharp angle nearly flung me over- 
board, and thrice whilst I was clearing 
the oars, which were heavy and difficult 
with ice, the boat was almost capsized. 
In a few minutes I got an oar over the 
stern and sculled the boat’s head round 
for the wreck. She shot forward, and I 
sat square that my back might break any 
smaller sea which should curl faster than 
the boat could rise. For the rest, — for 
the peril of a great sea, for the swamping 
by seething waters uniting on either side 
the gunwale,—I was in God’s hands. 

The wind and the sea swept me so 
swiftly onward that the hull was close 
ahead all on a sudden, a large black mass, 
rolling heavily, with violent, quick recov- 
eries. There was nothing for it but to 
drive for her, stem on, and take my 
chance. I tore off the oilskins for the 
freer use of my limbs, and when I was 
close to the wreck, having headed the 
boat fair for the main-chains, I sprang for- 
ward and seized the end of the painter ; 
the boat’s nose smote the hull as she was 
roaring from me; I got a turn with the 
painter round a chain-plate; the boat 
swung in, but so swift were the motions 
of the hull that she was rolling down up- 
on me even in that time, and, letting go 
the painter, I jumped, in a single bound, 
into the chains and was stumbling over 
the rail, spiked with ice as the hulk swept 
her streaming side out again from the sea, 
with such a slant of deck that, if I had 
not flung myself into a squatting pos- 
ture and made the athwartship run of 
the hard, frozen surface on my hams, I 
must have broken my neck or fled sheer 
overboard through the openings where 
the bulwarks had been smashed level. 

I was crazy with hunger, and thirst, 
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and cold, and could think of nothing but 
shelter, and food, and drink. I took a 
hurried look along the deck, hoping to 
see smoke from the galley or cabin chim- 
ney, for I reckoned, of course, upon find- 
ing the three people the Planter had 
searched for, alive in this hull. I saw no 
signs of life. I cautiously crawled aft, 
and coming to the companionway, tried 
to open it; the doors were thickly glazed, 
whence I judged they had been kept closed 
for some time. I pulled out my clasp- 
knife,—all that I carried was in my pocket 
as it had been before the boat capsized,— 
and, after scraping and dislodging the ice 
in sheets like plate-glass, I got one of the 
companion -doors open, and descended, 
pulling the door to behind me. After the 
long hours of exposure and the ceaseless 
crackling noises of warring waters, the 
shelter, the comparative warmth and still- 
ness down here were like the gift of anew 
life. It was dark, yet not so gloomy but 
that I could see. 
Nobody was there. An unlighted lamp 
swung violently over the table. I be- 
held a dull gleam of looking-glasses up- 
on the ship’s side, and thought, in the 
glance I cast round, that I could make 
out the equipment of a small, comfort- 
able state cabin. I quickly spied a rack 
half circling the trunk of the mizzen- 
mast; in it were some decanters; three 
were half full of red and yellow wine. I 
put the mouth of one to my lips, and drank 
heartily of its contents,— but whether it 
was claret or sherry I could not say ; ex- 
cessive thirst seemed to have robbed my 
palate of the power of tasting. I then 
went straight to the first cabin my eye 
rested upon, intending to go the rounds 
for the pantry ; but this cabin proved the 
pantry, where, after a short hunt, I found 
cheese, biscuit, preserved meat, and jams. 
I fell to wolfishly, breaking off only to 
fetch another decanter of the wine. 
And now, having eaten with a danger- 
ous heartiness, and drank as much as 
would have brimmed two tumblers, I 
stepped into the cabin, refreshed and 
warm, a new man, almost my old self 
again, needing little more to perfectly 
comfort me than a shift of clothes, which 
might be obtained by seeking. But first 
I stood still, holding by the table to lis- 
ten. I heard nothing but the sounds of 
the laboring of the hull. Had the cap- 
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tain and the two women been taken off 
the wreck? I should have believed so 
but for having found the companion-doors 
closed and glazed ; ice could not have col- 
lected to the thickness I had found it had 
people been coming and going by the 
companionway. 

I saw no fire in the stove ; the lamp 
was out. It did not seem as if there was 
human life inthe hull. I went to a door 
on the starboard side and entered a berth. 
I could scarcely see. After gazing a while 
I made out that this berth had been occu- 
pied by the captain and his wife. I ob- 
served a quantity of male and female 
apparel hanging from a row of pegs run- 
ning along the bulkhead ; also, I made 
out two bunks, a table with certain navi- 
gating appliances upon it; a couple of 
chronon.eter cases on a shelf, and sundry 
other matters not worth cataloguing. I 
lifted a locker, and after groping came 
across some flannel garments and under 
linen. If the captain were aboard I 
guessed that in any case he would give me 
leave to help myself, so after feeling over 
the clothes upon the bulkhead, I changed 
to the frozen flesh of me. 

Scarcely was I warmly and dryly clothed, 
when so heavy a drowsiness came upon 
my eyelids that I could instantly have 
sunk upon the deck in a sound sleep. 
But first I was resolved to ascertain the 
condition of the hull ; likewise, whilst it 
was daylight, to see if there were any 
signs of the Planter, and if the weather 
gave me any promise of her. The idea 
of falling into a trance-like sleep which 
might run into hours, from which, for all 
I could tell as things stood, I should be 
awakened by finding myself strangling 
in acabin full of water, and the hull al- 


ready fathoms under, put such a fear and 


horror into my spirits as enabled me to 
thrust back into my brain the heavy, stu- 
pefying weight of slumber that was mak- 
ing my eyes ache as though the balls of 
vision had been wrung and unseated. 
I shook my body as a dog does when 
fresh from the water, and beat my arms 
upon my breast with all my strength; 
then with a wild yawn strode into the 
state-room and went up the steps. 

The first thing I saw was the boat I had 
gained the wreck in ; she was flinging and 
leaping upon the seas about a hundred 
fathoms off on the port quarter; being 
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light and released she had blown away 
quickly. Every timeasurge forked her on 
high, the pouring blast smote and swirled 
her further yet to leeward. This would go 
on until she filled. 

I crossed to the port bulwarks to hold 
on by ; t’other side was full of ugly yawns 
and rents, a dangerous, ragged wreckage 
of bulwark through which down the ice- 
hard slant aman would shoot, with a sud- 
den roll, to his death. The galley was 
standing ; all the boats were gone; the 
wheel and binnacle remained, and the ap- 
paratus of the helm looked sound. The 
decks were littered with frozen gear. 
Nothing showed of the main and mizzen- 
masts but a barbed block, scarce a foot 
high above the mast-coats. But thestump 
of the foremast rose to perhaps twelve 
feet. The pumps were frozen ; the sound- 
ing-rod lay close to, but I could do noth- 
ing with it. Yet as an old hand I could 
feel the life of a ship in my feet, and Iwas 
sure by the hull’s buoyant jumps, her 
cork-like recovery from the headlong 
dives, and the liveliness of her rolls, that 
there was nothing in the water she had 
drained in, so far, to make me uneasy. 

Cheered by this conviction, I pushed for- 
wards, clawing along by the pins in the 
rail and by whatever else came to my hand. 
till I was abreast of the galley, whose port 
sliding-door lay half open, and going to 
it and looking in, there on the deck I saw 
on her back the body of a woman. I 
peered close, the light being weak. The 
body was warmly but plainly clothed ; 
the color of the face fresh as though she 
slept. I should not have guessed her 
dead by her looks ; it was her lying there 
made me know it. She seemed a woman 
of between forty and forty-five, flat of face, 
treble-chinned, and she showed as a per- 
son that had been fat and heavy in life. 

Thesight startled me ; I had not thought 
to find anything dead. Had she been 
the wife of the captain? Where was he ? 
And where the young lady that had sailed 
as passenger with them? Were they both 
lying frozen in other parts of the vessel ? 

I stepped out of the galley shocked and 
low-spirited, and still pushing forward 
came to the forecastle and called down 
the hatch. I got no answer and descen- 
ded. Here I found a number of ham- 
mocks, a few sea chests, and some odds 
and ends of seamen’s apparel scattered 
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about the deck. The forecastle lamp swung 
black under its grimy beam, I could 
scarcely see. Water—though no depth 
of it—seethed over the planks as the ves- 
sel’pitched and rolled; this water, I reck- 
oned had tumbled down the forecastle 
hatch, and when I returned on deck I 
drew the slide of the scuttle over. 

I went to the stump of foremast that 
was rigged with some pins, and holding 
on by one of them looked round and round 
the sea, waiting for every lofty heave to 
dart my glances; but there was nothing 
in sight save ice, the peaks of bergs afar, 
coming and going past the rounds of the 
swell, and the rush of the surge flickering 
into foam. It was blowing half as strong 
again as it had been an hour before. A 
low sky of thick, black cloud was sweep- 
ing southwards. I crawled aft for the shel- 
ter of the cabin —the wind was marrow- 
freezing; and scarce was I within the com- 
parative warmth and stillness of the inte- 
rior, when slumber again oppressed me, 
and nature now giving out, I stretched 
myself upon a cushioned locker, and was 
asleep in a minute. 

When I awoke, I started instantly into 
an upright posture, beholding a figure 
gazing at me; in some muddled fashion I 
seemed to realize my situation. Then, 
getting my wits fully, I made out that 
the person who stood close was a young 
woman. Her figure was inclined toward 
me, and so she stood despite the swaying 
of her with the motions of the deck ; it 
was a posture of fear, incredulity, amaze- 
ment, incommunicable in words. 

It had been past noon when I lay down 
to sleep ; the strong feeling of refresh- 
ment within me was assurance, true as 
the sun’s evidence could have been, that 
I had slept through more than the two 
remaining hours of daylight ; it was day- 
light now, consequently I understood that, 
whatever might be the hour, I had been 
sleeping since noon on the previous day ! 

I stared at the girl, for a young girl I 
now perceived her to be, and exclaimed : 

« Are you Miss Otway ?”’ 

«©Oh!?’ she shrieked, ‘‘ have you come 
to save me?’’ and she dropped on her 
knees and grasped my hand. ‘Save 
me !’’ she cried, ‘I amalone here. I have 
been alone for days. I am in darkness. 
When did you come? Where are your 
companions? Why were you sleeping 
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near? If the boat that brought you can 


live in this sea, she can carry me on board 
your vessel.” 

I cannot express the agony of heart in 
her voice. Her terror at seeing me had 
been changed into another passion by my 
naming her. 

««Where’s the captain?’ said I, oblig- 
ing her to rise and seating her on the 
locker beside me. 

«« Heis drowned,’’ she answered. 

«¢ When !”’ 

«A long time ago. 
days ago. I have lost the day. 
know how long I have been alone. Why 
don’t we go on deck? Is the sea too 
rough for your boattto leave this wreck ?”’ 

‘Why, poor young lady,” said I, «I 
would take you away from this rolling 
hulk at once if I could. Under God I 
may yet save you. I am as much ship- 
wrecked as you are. But we needn’t de- 
spair. This hull dances tightly; she has 
been washing about now for some days, 
and I should doubt by the feel of her 
jumps if there’s two foot of water in 
her hold. Who's that dead woman in 
the galley ?’’ 

«The captain’s wife,’’ she answered, 
staring at me. 

«« How came she to perish there ?”’ 

««She went with her husband to help 
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him fasten a lantern to the bowsprit. He 
slipped overboard with the light and was 
drowned. I waited for them here and 
went to find them, and saw Mrs. Burke 
lying on the deck. She had fallen and 
broken her leg. I was too weak to carry 
or drag her into this cabin, and I pulled 
her into the galley for the shelter of it 
and there she lay, and I could not help 
her,”’ she cried, clasping her hands with 
strange, piteous, involuntary motions of 
her head. I often called her name but she 
never answered me. Oh, what an awful 
time was that night. I stayed by her 
until long after I knew she was dead, and 
then came down here, and have remained 
in this place ever since,—no, three times 
I have been on deck to look for a ship; it 
was always snowing,—it has been enough 
to drive me mad,’’ said she, passing her 
hand with a wild gesture across her eyes. 

“Mad, indeed!’ said I, to myself, all 
thought of my own situation vanishing 
in the presence of the anguish of this 
poor, gentle young woman. It was won- 
derful she should have kept her mind. 

«But you’ve not been starving all this 
while?” said I. 

«‘When there was daylight,’’? she an- 
swered, ‘“I’d get some food and wine 
from yonder ;’’ she pointed to the pan- 
try. ‘‘Where is your ship? Have you 
no companions? Take me on deck to see 
your boat and the vessel,’’ and she- 
extended her hand. 

I saw she had not understood me, 
so I told her how it had come to 
- pass that I was on board the hulk 

_ with her. She listened in silence, 

saying nothing when I spoke of the 
-men who had been lifted aboard the 
‘Planter, out of the Lady Emma’s 
long-boats, frozen to death, and 
nothing whilst I described what I 
myself had undergone in the jolly- 
boat ; she seemed slow to under- 
stand; but at last when I was done, 
after continuing to stare at me, for 
our faces were a sort of glimmer 
one to the other in that gleam, she 
gave a shriek, and crying, « There 
is no hope for me, then! there is 
no hope for me, then!’’ buried her 
face and shook and swayed in a pas- 
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By GEORGE FREDERICK SEWARD. 


“| Bee are some reasons why I be- 

lieve that the objects of Japan in 
setting on foot the present war have not 
been understood. There are also some 
reasons why recent experiments in gov- 
ernment in Japan are, in my judgment, 
of doubtful merit for an Asiatic state. 

It should not be forgotten, although it 
seems to be, that Japan has recently un- 
dergone a revolution of a far reaching 
character. 

When Commodore Perry appeared be- 
fore Yeddo in 1854, there were upwards 
of thirty feudal lords in Japan who di- 
vided between them the entire territory. 
At the time the mikado, or proper sover- 
eign, was in practical retirement at Osa- 
ka. For two hundred years the sover- 
eigns of the line to which he belonged 
had discharged spiritual or religious func- 
tions only. The actual administration of 
affairs in the various feudal districts was 
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in the hands of the lords. At Yeddo, one 
of these lords, the descendant of an abler 
and more powerful feudal lord, exercised 
under the title of ««tycoon,’’ an authority 
which was feudal so far as his own terri- 
tory was concerned, and regulative as be- 
tween the other lords. It was with the 


tycoon that Commodore Perry made his 
treaty, not suspecting that he had not 
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reached the fountain -head of authority. 
The treaty of 1858 negotiated on behalf 
of the United States by Townsend Harris, 
was also made with the tycoon, as were 
the treaties of several European states 
negotiated in the next few years. 

In making the treaties with the West- 
ern powers the tycoon, whether with 
shrewd foresight in the matter of revenue 
and infiuence, or in order to avoid immie- 
diate difficulties, provided for the open- 
ing of ports in territory controlled by his 
family. The duties collected amounted 
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annually to a large sum. These duties 
fell into his treasury, and other benefits 
came to him. He was able to buy mer- 
chant ships, to establish arsenals and 
naval stations, to employ European in- 
structors for his army and navy, and for 
technical and other schools which he set 
on foot. Naturally, the other feudal lords 
soon grew restless. They could not see 
why they should not share in the bene- 
fits of foreign intercourse, and they could 
not but feel that the tycoon would soon 
become so strong that the old balance of 
power would be destroyed adversely to 
their interests. 

In the middle sixties this dissatisfac- 
tion resulted in efforts by some of the 
lords to open ports of their own, which 
efforts were resisted forcibly by the 
tycoon. In 1868, a general civil war 
broke out. In its inception, it was a con- 


test between the tycoon and the lords. 
It resulted later in a movement by the 
ministers and retainers of the lords to re- 
tire both the tycoon and the lords, and to 
This enterprise 


rehabilitate the mikado. 
was successful, and 
since then, in rapid 
succession, has come 
about the establish- 
ment of a constitu- 
tional form of gov- 
ernment, modeled 
after European pat- 
terns. There have 
been halting steps, 
the advance effected 
one day being lost 
another, but the 
trend has been 
steady in the direc- 
tion of the consoli- 
dation of the new 
empire. 

The story of this 
national resurrec- 
tion is an interest- 
ing one by itself; 
its significance, as 
it bears upon the 
Corean matter, will 
be better understood from the following 
further statement : 

In Japan, in this instance, as it would 
be in any other state in a period follow- 
ing a revolution, the heads of the new 
régime have been mainly concerned to 
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lay securely the foundations of the new 
political structure. What more likely 
than that the defeated lords should seek 
to raise a rebellion, or otherwise to con- 
trol political power. So it seemed to the 
mikado and his party of supreme impor- 
tance to build up a great military estab- 
lishment. The people of Japan have 
been bred to arms and the military idea. 
Feudalism does that for any people. The 
result of well directed effort has easily 
given Japan under these circumstances 
an army and a navy of much merit. 

But a military establishment of magni- 
tude soon comes to demand employment. 
There is reason to believe that this has 
been true of the Japanese army. 

Running along with this development 
of militarism and its consequences, a 
further danger to the State has existed. 
A revolution seldom rests at the point 
desired by those who set it on foot. As 
might have been expected, a radical ele- 
ment has arisen which has made itself 
potent in the National Parliament. This 
element has advocated measures fantas- 
tic, often, in their 
absurdity, yet dan- 
gerous among a peo- 
ple who are largely 
ruled by sentiment. 
It has, for instance, 
claniored for the ex- 
pulsion of all for- 
eigners. ‘The efforts 
and the strength of 
the radicals became 
so great a year ago 
that the mikado pro- 
rogued Parliament 
and ordered a new 
election. Its results 
are said to have been 
unsatisfactory to the 
government, radical 
members having 
been returned in in- 
creased numbers. 
The Japanese Par- 
liament was estab- 
lished in 1890. AI- 
ready it has been prorogued no less than 
four times. 

Iam not willing to say that the gov- 
ernment of Japan has not believed that 
it had a just cause for war with China. 
I do say that it had occasion under these 
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circumstances to turn to a foreign war 
for relief from domestic difficulties. 

On the other hand, the condition of 
China was clearly such as to invite ag- 
gression. Her army has never been or- 
ganized for the use of modern methods 
of warfare. China has bought and built 
many ships of war, but has never trained 
adequately a staff 
of officers to han- 
dlesthem= Sie 
has put modern 
guns into the 
equipment of her 
army, but she has 
been equally lax 
in providing men 
educated in mod- 
ern military 
science for posi- 
CLOMS) Of com 
mand. Nothing 
could be more cer- 
tain than that, in 
case of war, the 
Japanese would 
act with celerity 
and precision, 
would accomplish 
initial successes, 
and would be 
soon in position 
to make a peace 
which would save 
them from the 
danger of ulti- 
mate disaster 
while ensuring their prestige at home and 
abroad. 

If it should be suggested that a capac- 
ity to turn to foreign adventures as a 
defense against internal troubles, is 
hardly to be expected from a State which 
is engaged in the consolidation of a new 
régime, and from rulers who are not yet 
sure of the permanency of their control, 
it may be answered that the Japanese 
have proven themselves apt students of 
Western policies, however unsafe they 
may be in their application of them, and 
that they do not lack for advisers. There 
are ever present near Japanese official cir- 
cles foreigners who seek to inspire politi- 
cal movements in Japan and to create 
public opinion as to Japan abroad. 

Other advisers have been found among 
the officials of foreign countries, chiefly 
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in the diplomatic services. It is within 
my knowledge, that a minister of the 
United States, acting upon an avowed 
belief that it would serve foreign inter- 
ests to embroil China and Japan in war, 
deliberately fomented a dispute growing 
out of the wrecking of a Japanese ves- 
sel on the Formosan coast. The affair 
went so far that 
Japan despatched 
a naval expedi- 
tion, took posses- 
sion of a part of 
the island of For- 
mosa, and was 
able to exact from 
China a consider- 
able indemnity as 
a condition of 
peace. How far 
the efforts of our 
minister contrib- 
uted to the diffi- 
culty cannot be 
told with certain- 
ty, but there is 
reason to believe 
that they were in- 
fluential. 

So far as Corea 
is concerned, I 
shall make but 
one remark. Co- 
rea has not made 
any statement 
indicating any 
ground of com- 
plaint against China. If she had sought 
the intervention of Japan as against China 
the situation would be different. In fact, 
the sympathy of Corea appears to have 
been with Chinaas against Japan through- 
out the occurrences preceding the out- 
break of war. 

On the side of China.very much could 
be said. I inust be content with a brief 
statement, and one which has a more im- 
mediate bearing on the subject. 

China has for a long period observed 
an attitude of great friendliness to the 
petty States whose boundaries touch her 
territory. Fifteen years ago, dealing with 
this very subject, I wrote as follows : 

“The Chinese empire is not the crea- 
tion of a day. It had assumed, prac- 
tically, its present proportions many cen- 
turies before our government was formed ; 
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but in all this time what has China done 
in the way of conquest or aggression ? 
Has Corea, whose capital is scarcely a fort- 
night’s ‘journey on horseback from the 
capital of China, fallen a prey to the am- 
bition of her great neighbor? Have the 
Loo-Choo islands lost their indepen- 
dence? Has Annam, or Cambodia, or 
Burmah, or Siam, been incorporated into 
the body politic? Has there beet: made 
a single movement by China calculated 
to threaten the safety of those States, or 
have they had any reason to regard her 
with any other feelings than those of re- 
spect, confidence, and friendliness ? 
«There is tome a great attraction in 
the fact that this vast empire has stood 
for generations, nay centuries, regardful 
of her neighbors’ boundaries and their 
rights. Whether this has been the result 
of her weakness, or of her virtue, matters 
little for the purposes of our argument ; 
but who can say that it has been the re- 
sult altogether of weakness? Her civil- 
ization has been superior to theirs, her 
resources have been overwhelming, her 
power has been consolidated. And yet, 
despite all the allurements of dominion, 
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the ambition of princes, the encroach- 
ments of individuals, they have retained 
their territories, and China has remained 
their steadfast friend and ally, exacting 
no tribute, interchanging offices of friend- 
liness, presenting to the world a spec- 
tacle of moderation and good faith, the 
like of which has scarcely been seen else- 
where in any age. 

«We may well pause a moment to re- 
gard the facts more carefully. 

««Corea, the most northern of these 
petty States, occupies a fair region, and 
geographically speaking is naturally a 
part of China. Her northern boundary 
touches Chinese territory from sea to sea. 
The waters which lave her coasts are seas 
in which China has an interest. Her 
territory is a peninsula jutting into the 
ocean from a mainland which is owned 
by China. Her population does not ex- 
ceed a third of the average population of 
the several provinces of the empire. 

‘‘Loo-Choo is a petty State, with a 
handful of people only, adjacent to the 
middle coast of China, possessed of a fer- 
tile soil and genial climate, with some re- 
sources within herself, rich in fisheries, 
and holding a situation which might be 
considered of political importance to her 
great neighbor. 

«« Annam, which includes, or has gen- 
erally included, Tonquin, Annam proper, 
and more or less of Cambodia, and 
stretches away from the southern boun- 
dary of China a thousand miles, is in 
great part a rich champagne country, oc- 
cupied by races which are of Mongolian 
origin. The states which compose this 
district have at different times fallen 
more or less perfectly under Chinese con- 
trol, but for a century, nearly, the Chi- 
nese have not interfered with them. 
The population of the whole region, in- 
cluding the districts lately occupied by 
the French, does not exceed ten millions. 

««Siam, a second great division of Far- 
ther India, touches China on the north. 
Her territory is level and rich in the 
south, but mountainous in the north. 
Her population does not exceed seven 
million five hundred thousand. 

‘“Burmah, a third great division, 
touches China on the northeast. The 
population is probably about three mill- 
ions. Her territories on the north and 
east are rough and unprofitable, but an 
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extensive region in the south and west is 
well watered and fertile. 

“«« These several States, hardly less than 
Corea and Loo-Choo, would have offered 
to an aggressive neighbor, of the im- 
mense resources of China, a tempting 
field for conquest. They were not banded 
together. Their population was not ho- 
mogeneous. They were frequently pitted 
one against the other in war. They were 
rich in various resources. Their peoples 
were less vigorous than 
the Chinese. They were 
more or less connected 
with the Chinese by 
earlier relations and by 
commercial enterprises, 
yet there has been pro- 
found peace between 
each and all of them 
and the Chinese for ° 
nearly a century. 

«It may be said that 
the relations existing 
have been more than 
simply peaceful. It has 
been usual for each of 
these States to send to | 
the court at Peking, at 
given periods, envoys 
bearing complimentary 
presents and letters of 
a congratulatory sort. 
In some, if not in all 
cases, each new ruler 
has requested the con- 
firmation of his authority in the form of a 
patent of investiture issued by the gov- 
ernment of China. The Chinese have 
sent back complimentary missions and 
presents. 

“It might be expected that the greater 
State would at least demand that the 
allied lesser States should receive her 
people and afford them normal oppor- 
tunities for the prosecution of trade and 
of such enterprises as might be agreeable 
to them. But China does not seem to 
have asked even this from her neighbors. 
She has neither sought to defend her 
people in going out among them, nor 
taken measures to prevent their going. 
They were constantly going in greater or 
less measure, but they accepted them- 
selves all the risks attending their move- 
ments. Into Corea the Chinese have 
been prohibited from coming. The pro- 
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hibition remains to this day, and China 
makes no complaint.”’ 

It would be fair to assume from the fore- 
going statement that the Hermit Kingdom 
has. been left free by China to work out her 
own destiny, saving as China might be 
able to throw around her a certain defense 
by her sympathy and her attitude of friend- 
liness. It is true, however, that China has 
been obliged of late to take a closer inter- 
est in the petty States. As foreign aggres- 
sion has come nearer, it 
has been good policy on 
her part to give out pos- 
itively an idea that her 
relations with the petty 
States is more than sen- 
timental, and that she 
will defend them by 
force of arms if need be. 
This attitude was taken 
up by her notably in the 
case of the French 
movement against 
Cambodia ten years 
ago. It stayed the 
hands of France then. 
as it stayed an aggres- 
sive spirit by Russia in 
1889. With Corea as a 
State which lies nearer 
to her own capital, and 
, which has doubtless 
been the cause of anxi- 
ety as respects not only 
Japan, but also Russia, 
and perhaps England, China has been of 
late drawing more close her relations. It 
is in these movements of China that 
Japan has assumed to find the threats 
against the integrity of Corea which form 
the basis of Japanese complaints leading 
up to the war. 

I am persuaded that these movements 
of China have not threatened the integ- 
rity of Corea, and have not been dictated 
by a hostile spirit toward Japan. Clearly, 
however, there has been something in 
this part of the situation which might 
afford to Japan the occasion for alarm, or 
which could be used as the pretext for a 
war found to be desirable as a relief from 
domestic troubles. 

For all time Asia has been polytheistic, 
polygamic, and autocratic. Europe has 
been monotheistic, monogamic, and dem- 
ocratic. Will any one attempt to say 
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why the genius of Asia is one thing, and 
that of Europe another ? 

China working out her destiny estab- 
lished a form of government two thou- 
sand years ago. That form of govern- 
ment has given beneficial results. If it 
had not, it would have been swept from 
the face of the earth at some moment in 
the long centuries which have elapsed 
since its creation. 

It is an autocratic form as befits its 
Asiatic origin. It has been relieved of 
its arbitrary character in some degree by 
provisions wrought out during the cen- 
turies as the needs arose. It gives to-day 
a government which tends to bring into 
public place and usefulness the best in- 
telligence and virtue of its people. 

Japan, under stress of the revolution 
and of the inflow of foreign ideas, has 
made a new government. It is not 
founded upon the autocratic idea, but 
upon the democratic. It is provided 
with the latest form of a representative 
parliament and a semi-responsible min- 
istry. It is not Asiatic, but European. 
It is an alien system. 

It is not given to us to penetrate the 
future and to tell what may be unfolded 
as the years go by. We may very well 
ask ourselves, however, whether it is 
true that at last the 
great empire is to be 
borne down, and that 
institutions which 
have lasted so long are 
near their end, and 
whether it is true, on 
the other hand, that an 
alien system has sprung 
into life in Japan which 
is to be permanent. 

While unwilling to 
make any predictions, 
it seems to me that at- 
tempts to adopt in Asia 
political methods which 
do not conform with the 
genius of Asiatic peo- 
ples, as illustrated in 
all their history, are 
likely to result in fail- 
ure. Japan, under the 
impulse of parliamen- 
tary institutions, is 
restless. China, mov- 
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ing on with more respect to the old ways, 
may be moving more safely. 

While both China and Japan are Asi- 
atic, there are differences between them 
which are salient. The Chinaman is the 
Englishman of Asia. He is guided by a 
never-failing common-sense. He is con- 
servative, but knows how to fit means to 
ends. The Japanese is a Frenchnian in 
his impulsiveness, his sentimental ad- 
herence to theoretical conclusions, and 
his capacity for quickness of movement. 

We may have sympathy with Japan. 
In fact, it is impossible not to admire the 
unflinching spirit which she brings to 
bear in working out her problems. We 
may not sympathize with China. In 
fact, her conservatism is distasteful to 
the Western mind, and her methods savor 
too much of the spirit of ages long gone 
by. But we cannot refuse to her credit 
for devotion to orderly ways. If we are 
reasonable and just we must admit that 
the polity under which hundreds of mill- 
ions of people have lived peacefully for 
hundreds of years must have been ad- 
mirably suited to their requirements. 

I make no effort to foretell the results 
of this war. I know that the power of 
China has not yet been touched, and that 
less of her territory has been occupied by 
Japan than would be 
represented by a sin- 
gle county of a West- 
ern state. I know that 
Japan is fighting be- 
yond a sea, in a coun- 
thy eStrane cu cosner 
armies, and at an enor- 
mous expense. I know 
that China, always in- 
disposed to war, is seek- 
ing for peace. I sus- 
— pect that Japan, count- 
& ing the cost, and con- 
f tent with the prestige 
f gained, may be looking 
~ now to the same end. 
s And I believe that a 
- long war cannot be con- 

» ducted by Japan with- 

» out danger of internal 
dissensions more seri- 
ous than those which 
have clouded her recent 
history. 
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DESCRIBED FOR. THE FIRST TIME BY AN EYE-WITNESS OF ITS HORRORS. 


By JEAN THEODORE VAN GESTEL. 


AR HE vicissitudes of my life have been 

such that not until now have I had 
the leisure or the disposition to describe 
the most terrific disaster known in the 
history of civilized man, of which I was 
an unwilling witness. I left Paris, where 
I studied my profession of civil engineer 
after the Franco-Prussian war, and going 
to Java for the Dutch government, I sur- 
veyed Borneo (except Sarawak), Lombok, 
where there has so lately been fighting, 
and New Guinea, that land of almost 
virgin mystery. To those familiar with 
the remote corners of the world, there is 
food for thought in the statement that I 
ran a line, in 1874, from Fly river, at the 
south end of Papua, to Gelvink bay, on 
the north, the first white man to traverse 
much of the interior of that great un- 
known island, 


The spring of 1883 found me pursuing 
my profession in Batavia, the chief city 
of Java. SincelI had first seen the island 
in 1871, I had been back to Europe sev- 
eral times, and had traversed a good por- 
tion of South Africa. I from time to 
time familiarized myself with the Java 
archipelago. As a student of history, I 
had made myself acquainted with those 
terrible casualties which are marked by 
funereal monuments along the progress 
of mankind. It has come in my way in 
the past several years to learn much that 
was distressing about the great storm 
which drowned hundreds along the coasts 
of Great Britain in November, 1893,. and 
about the tremendous explosion of dyna- 
mite in the harbor of Santander, by 
which, at the beginning of the same 
month, hundreds of Spaniards were 
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stricken dead and many thousands were 
wounded. I have heard from eye-wit- 
nesses reports of the sudden flood in the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, at Han-Yang, in May, 
1894, by which athousand men, women, 
and children were swept to death out of 
their boats. The bursting of the dam at 
Charkkupre, in India, in the same month, 
dismayed the world with the tidings of 
hundreds drowned or whelmed beneath a 
land-slide. The plague which carried off 
scores of thousands of Chinese the same 
spring was reckoned an international 
peril. But none of those things moved 
me, for I had been an eye-witness of the 
most stupendous calamity to the human 
race since the deluge, the cataclysm of 
Krakatoa. I lived to tell the tale, and if 
there was any other civilized spectator on 
the spot, of those dreadful scenes, I have 
not yet heard or read his story. Captain 
Bartlett, of the ship Ice King, which 
sailed through the Straits of Sunda 
shortly after the upheaval, reported many 
interesting observations, and acomimittee 
appointed by the British Royal Society 
investigated and made an elaborate re- 
port. Isaw what I shall describe. 

About eleven o’clock on Sunday 
morning, the 13th of May, 1893, the 
trouble began in the island of Java. All 
Java, Sumatra, and Borneo were con- 
vulsed. It was as though war had been 
declared underground. The surface of 
the earth rocked, houses tumbled down, 
and big trees fell out of the earth, as if 
it had ejected their roots. I sawa tree 
fully five feet in diameter crash up into 
the air and fall supine. This was near 
the government buildings, on Waterloo 
plain, where the barracks, near the parade- 
ground, were severely shaken. The sun 
shone bright, the morning was still un- 
clouded, and when we telegraphed over to 
the other islands and learned that their 
inhabitants were safe, we felt reassured at 
Batavia. The same phenomena were in 
progress throughout the group of islands, 
but nothing worse than an earthquake was 
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expected, and an earthquake was no rarity 
in those days in that part of the world, 
nor is it yet. 

But this particular earthquake showed 
no signs of cessation. Day and night 
the subterranean convulsions continued. 
The earth quivered constantly ; from its 
depths there seemed to rise strange cries 
and hollow explosions, with that all-per- 
vasive ague, which now began to shake 
my nerves. 

Thursday there came a telegram from 
the city of Anjer, ninety miles away, on 
the northwest coast of Java, that a vol- 
cano had broken out on the island of Kra- 
katoa, about thirty miles west of Anjer, 
in Sunda strait. The two cone-shaped 
peaks of Krakatoa were familiar land- 
marks to all voyagers in those waters. 
They were clothed with luxurious vege- 
tation, and could be seen for miles in any 
direction. I was requested by the Dutch 
government, through the vice-admiral 
then at Batavia, to be off to the scene of 
action. At four o’clock that afternoon, I 
started with a party on a special steamer 
from Batavia, to take scientific obser- 
vations. About midnight, we cleared St. 
Nicholas Point, which is the extreme 
northerly extension of the island of Java, 
next to the straits. As we rounded it, 
we saw ascending from Krakatoa, about 
fifty miles away to the southwest, an 
immense column of fire and what ap- 
peared to be smoke. The sky was yet 
clear, for the most part, but we could see 
no apex to this column, whose composi- 
tion changed as we watched it, steaming 
all the while toward the island. First it 
looked like flame, and then it would 
appear to be steam, and again take the 
semblance of a pillar of fire inside of a 
column of white, fleecy wool. In another 
instant these trailing, whirling masses of 
wool would hang from the very empyrean 
itself. All the while we heard the sullen, 
thunderous roar which had been a fearful 
feature of the situation ever since Sunday 
morning, and was now becoming louder. 


He was 
He was the first European engineer to go to 


work on the Suez canal. When the plan was formed to make a seaport of the city of Rome in 1866-67, Mr. 


van Gestel was chosen engineer to survey the Tiber down to the cities of Fiumicino and Ostia. 
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The terrifying character of the scene 
of which we were now in view can be 
imagined with difficulty. The ocean was 
as smooth asa mirror and our steamer 
moved ahead with ease, at slow speed. 
But ever growing in intensity was the 
illumination spread from this lurid col- 
umn, rolling from the northerly peak 
straight up to the sky, beyond the limits 
of human vision, flecked now and then 
with dark masses, constantly wrapped in 
and now entwining the furious comming- 
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ling torrent of volcanic dust and smoke 
which I have described as looking lke 
wreaths of wool. The diameter of that 
column I should put down at one anda 
half miles. 

We had remained on deck all night, as 
usual in that country, and, without aword, 
watched, fascinated. The din was gradu- 
ally increasing, until we could with diffi- 
culty hear each others’ voices. From 
time to time, immense fragments of in- 


candescent stone would be hurled up from 
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the crater, three or four hundred feet into 
the air, when they would burst with a 
loud explosion. The hours passed quick- 
ly and dawn approached. 

The sun rises in those latitudes at six 
o'clock. As its rays fell on the shores of 
Krakatoa, we saw them reflected from the 
surface of what we thought was a river, 
and we resolved to steam into its mouth 
if possible, with a view to disembarking. 
When we had approached to within three- 
quarters of a mile of that shore, we sud- 
denly discovered that what we supposed 
was a river, was a torrent of molten sul- 
phur. The smell almost overpowered 
us; we steamed away and made for the 
other side of the island, turning our bow 
to the windward. The lower of the two 
peaks on Krakatoa, had acrater, or cavity, 
for there were no real craters there, which 
as long ago as a century since had been 
reported in active eruption by a German 
vessel passing through the straits. It was 
the higher peak which was now emitting 
the vast column of flame and pulverized 
pumice and steam which seenied likely 
to burn away the heavens themselves. 
The fires had already eaten into the edges 
of this peak so that it was now the lower 
of the two. In 1880, there had been earth- 
quakes all along che shores of the straits, 
but Krakatoa showed no signs of awak- 
ening. 

All the craters in that part of the world 
were, it is my belief, openings into a com- 
mon submarine storehouse of volcanic 
energy. Krakatoa had been quiet until 
now for a hundred years, as far as I could 
learn. 

This island, which will live in history 
with associations as lasting as those of 
St. Helena or Elba, was eight or ten miles 
long and four miles wide. A few fisher- 
men lived on it, and on its mountain slopes 
remarkably fine rosewood and mahogany 
trees were found in abundance. Some of 
them were eight or ten feet in diameter, 
too big to cut. When we landed on the 
coast opposite to that along which the 
river of sulphur was discharging, we saw 
no signs of those inhabitants. The waves 
were washing the sandy shores. Four or 
five feet from the water-line rose a straight 
bank of powdered pumice-stone which 
was rained down constantly from the 
clouds that surrounded the column of 
fire. Everything human, everything nat- 
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suggestive of life or 
growth had been annihilated from what 
had been a beautiful landscape. A hid- 
eous mask of burning stone and steain- 
ing ashes had been deposited over all. 
Trees three feet thick, and which must 
have been fifty feet high, were already 
nearly buried, their branches twelve inches 
thick sticking out here and there. Sev- 
eral of us landed, and I began walking 
inland. We sunk knee-deep in the loose 
pumice; it was the consistency of snow, 
and hot. Our feet began to blister. 

I climbed painfully up, walking inland 
in the direction of the crater, which I de- 
sired to measure with my sextant. At 
the third observation I made, I saw some- 
thing trickling across the mirror of the 
sextant and discovered that the quick- 
silver had melted and run away. 

I was more than half a mile now from 
the edge of the crater. My skin was 
roasting and cracking. The roar of the 
flames was so loud as to drown any other 
imaginable noise, save the detonations, 
now and then, of the bursting stones 
which would fly into fragments far up 
over our heads, it seemed, and sift their 
burning dust upon us. For the first three 
hundred feet from the edge of the crater, 
the ascending column was one uniform 
white-hot mass of clear flame of dazzling 
brightness, of such scorching energy as 
to blast us into a cinder, did we dare 
nearer approach. This column of flame 
was, as I have said, about one and a half 
miles in diameter. 

I turned to retrace my footsteps and 
seek safety on the water. As I started to 
put my feet mechanically back into the 
prints they had made going up, I shud- 
dered. The bottom of each footprint was 
red, aglow with fire from beneath. Here 
and there on the surface, I saw the tracks 
of a pig’s feet, the creature evidently 
panic-stricken in its race for life. Every 
human being, every animal, every bird 
on the island of Krakatoa must have 
perished by that time, and if we had not 
increased our speed, the same fate might 
have been ours. At last we got aboard 
again, and from the steamer’s deck I pho- 
tographed that awful scene, the fire pump 
playing all around me the while, wetting 
down the rigging, keeping the double 
awnings moist, and saturating the side 
of the ship ; it was the only way to keep 
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her from taking fire. That had been nec- 
essary since daylight. 

The steamer returned to Batavia, the 
roar from the great flame sounding con- 
tinually in our ears, the glare from its 
fires gradually dimming in the distance. 
That roar and that glare lasted steadily 
day and night, until the 12th day of 
August. By that time everybody had 
gotten used to it and nobody spoke of it 
any more. We supposed Krakatoa would 
burn itself out after a while and rest again, 
perhaps for another hundred years. 

In the meantime, I had taken up my 
residence in the city of Anjer, on the Strait 
of Sunda, west of Batavia. It had with 
its surroundings from Merak Point to Bod- 
jenegoro, about sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants. I lived in a villa, a mile back of 
the city, up the mountain slope. The city 
lay along the margin of the sea, the 


houses, of brick and bamboo, being nearly 
all one story high. Along the coast, at 
each side of the city, clustered groups of 
fishermen’s huts, and their fishing-boats 
by the score lay at anchor a short distance 
from shore. Over the low roofs of the 
city, I could see far out over the strait to 
where the Krakatoa monster, thirty miles 
away, was belching out his awful and 
never-ending eruption. 

It was Sunday morning. I was sitting 
on the veranda of my house smoking a 
cigar and taking my morning cup of tea. 
The scene was a perfect one. Across the 
roofs of the native houses, I could see 
the fishing-smacks lying in the bay at 
anchor, the fishermen themselves being 
on shore at rest, as they did not work 
that day. The birds were singing in the 
grove at my back and a moment before 
I had heard one of the servants moving 
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around in the cottage. As my gaze 
rested on the masts of the little boats, 
of which there were several score in 
sight, I became suddenly aware of the 
fact that they were all moving in one 
direction. In an instant, to my intense 
surprise, they all disappeared. 

I ran out of the house, back, up higher, 
to where I could command a better view, 
and looked out far into sea. Instantly 
a great glare of fire right in the midst of 


BIG TREE AT ANJER WASHED AWAY BY THE 


the water caught my eyes, and all the 
way across the bay and the strait, and in 
a straight line of flame to the very island 
of Krakatoa itself, the bottom of the sea 
seemed to have cracked open so that the 
subterranean fires were belching forth. 
On either side of this wall of flames, 
down into this subaqueous chasm, the 
waters of the strait were pouring with a 
tremendous hissing sound, which seemed 
at every moment as if the flames would 
be extinguished; but they were not. 
There were twin cataracts, and between 
the two cataracts rose a great crackling 
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wall of fire hemmed in by clouds of 
steam of the same cottony appearance 
which I have spoken of before. It was in 
this abyss that the fishing-boats were dis- 
appearing even as I looked, whirling down 
the hissing precipice, the roar of which 
was already calling out excited crowds in 
the city of Anjer at my feet. 

The sight was such an extraordinary 
one that it took away the power of rea- 
son, and without attempting in any way 
to explain to myself 
what it was, I turned 
and beckoned to some 
one, any human being, 
to a servant we will say, 
to come and see it. Then 
in a moment, while my 
eyes were turned, came 
an immense deafening 
explosion which was 
greater than any we had 
heard as yet proceeding 
from Krakatoa. It 
stunned me, and it was 
a minute or two before I 
realized that when once 
more I turned my eyes 
toward the bay, I could 
see nothing. Darkness 
had instantly shrouded 
the world. Through this 
darkness, which was 
punctuated by distant 
cries and groans, the fall- 
ing of heavy bodies, and 
the creaking disruption 
of masses of brick and 
timber, most of all, the 
roaring and crashing of 
breakers on the ocean, 
were audible. The city 
of Anjer, with all its sixty 
thousand peoplein and about it, had been 
blotted out, and if any living being save 
myself remained, I did not find it out 
then. One of those deafening explosions 
followed another, as some new submerged 
area was suddenly heaved up by the vol- 
canic fire below, and the sea admitted to 
the hollow depths where that fire had 
raged in vain for centuries. 

The awful surge of the maddened 
ocean as it rushed landward, terrified me. 
I feared I would be engulfed. Mechani- 
cally, Iran back up the mountain side. 
My subsequent observations convinced 
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me that at the first explosion the ocean had 
burst a new crater under Krakatoa. At 
the second explosion, the big island, 
Dwers-in-de-Weg, had been split in two, 
so thata great strait separated what were 
the two halves. The island of Legundi, 
northwest of Krakatoa, disappeared at 
the same time, and all the west coast of 
Java, for fifteen or twenty miles, was 
wrenched loose. Many new islands were 
formed in that throe, which afterwards 
disappeared. A map which I made not 
long afterward shows the change of the 
configuration of that part of the world. 

I waded on inland in a dazed condition, 
which seemed to last for hours. The 
high road from Anjer to the city of 
Serang was white, and smooth, and easy 
to follow, and I felt my way along it in 
the darkness. Soon after I began this 
singular journey, I met the native post- 
man coming down the mountain toward 
Anjer with his two-wheeled mail-cart. 
This carrier’s vehicle was an iron box on 
an axle, running on two wheels, pulled 
by four ponies. Itold the man what had 
happened, and tried to get him to 
turn back, but he would not. 

I reached the city of Serang 
about four or five o’clock 
that afternoon, after 
having made one stop 
at a house on the way. 

This residence loomed 
up on the side of the 
road, offering me, ap- 
parently, a welcome 
refuge. I rushed in, 
thinking to find a relief 
from the intense heat 
under the shelter of 
its roof, but through 
the tiles of the floor- 
ing, little blue flames 
were flickering as I 
entered, and the house 
itself seemed like a 
furnace. The subter- 
ranean fires were at 
work even there, on 
the side of the mountain. Under 
the mass of flooring or masonry, 
I could not distinguish which, 
I saw the body of a woman in 
native garments. I rushed out 
horrified from this burning 
tomb. It was the residence, I 
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learned afterward, of Controller Frankel, 
an officer of the government ranking im- 
mediately after the governor himself. 

I staggered blindly on my way. When 
I reached Serang, 1 was taken into the 
garrison and nursed for two days. I was 
supposed to bea lunatic. I started up in 
my sleep a half-dozen times in the first 
night, uttering cries of terror. I was 
soothed by drugs, aud enabled on the 
third day to go to Batavia. Even then, 
the extent of the calamity was not 
known in Serang. At Batavia I took the 
steamer for Singapore. 

On my return, some time afterward, to 
the scene of this frightful. experience, I 
learned further particulars of the force 
of the explosion. On Merak Point, 
where the government had been blasting 
rock, were an engine and several boilers 
used for compressed air. All of these, 
containing compressing air, had been 
hurled against the walls of the quarry, 
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and absolutely flattened out like sheets 
of paper. In Lombok, on the southeast 
coast of Sumatra, a wooden man-of-war 
belonging to the Dutch government, and 
two barks of two or three hundred tons 
each, one of them loaded with salt, had 
been thrown one hundred and fifty feet 
up the mountain side into the trees by 
the tidal wave which immediately fol- 
lowed the explosion. For days there- 
after, there was a thick coat of white 
ashes all over the island of Java. The 
ground was hot and crumbled to the 
touch. Every leaf and bit of vegetation 
had been consumed, and every creeping 
thing and living creature blasted and 
burned up. Six hundred miles away it 
was necessary to burn lamps all day, 
and in the cities of Batavia, Samarang, 
and Soerabaya, the carriage lamps were 
needed out of doors, and gas indoors, for 
some time. 

My investigations showed that there 
was one hundred feet of water where the 
city of Anjer had been, so short a dis- 
tance from my villa, and that the coast- 
line was just one and one-half miles 
further inland. It is there that the city 
of New Anjer has been built, and where 
all vessels for China, Japan, and Aus- 
tralia report to the regular telegraph 
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station. Part of Prince island, about 
one-third of it, I should say, was oblit- 
erated, and the entire northwest coast of 
Java, including the fishing villages, was 
gone as far as St. Nicholas Point. It 
seemed to me to be a very moderate esti- 
mate, that one hundred thousand lives 
were lost in Java, and one hundred thou- 
sand more in Lombok bay, on the coast 
of Sumatra, just opposite. Several entire 
towns were washed away there. In 
Lombok bay the pumice-stone floated so 
thick upon the water that it reached a 
height of thirty feet, and steamers could 
not penetrate it; so that it was some 
time before the news of destruction along 
the Sumatra shores was received in Ba- 
tavia. The Brooklyn, an American man- 
of-war, came steaming into Anjer two 
days after, to report that from her decks 
thousands of broken bamboo houses, car- 
bonized bodies, and floating masses of 
pumice-stone had been observed. At 
that time, the northwest coast of Java 
was buried under six or seven feet of 
ashes. <A year later, an immense lump 
of pumice-stone, undoubtedly cast up by 
this explosion, was found floating in the 
Mediterranean, covered with barnacles, 
Pulverized pumice and ashes are known 
to have been carried many thousand 
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miles, and to have been held in suspen- 
sion in the atmosphere for years. The 
atmosphere over the Aimerican continent 
was filled with minute particles, which 
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be folly to say that human intelli- 
gence will ever arrive at the accurate 
solution of the causes of this dread 
event, or even form a fair idea of its 


for weeks floated in the air. It would tremendous circumstances. 
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By J. lL. SPALDING. 


TROUGH solemn woods in silence deep all day 

On wild Sierra’s topmost ridge, I held 

My course. No voice disturbed, no sound dispelled 
The awful stillness which around me lay ; 


And mingled light,and shade made all my way 
Seem haunted by such spirits, as of eld 
With Nature, midst her lonely forests dwelled 

To watch Great Pan and dryads at their play : 


Then suddenly the mount was cleft in twain, 

And far beneath, four thousand feet, the gleam 
Of winding wave made glad the smiling plain, 

While from a hundred heights the dazzling stream 
Of many torrents shot the silvery rain, 

And Earth vanished from sight in Beauty’s dream. 
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Apes campaign against Chattanooga 
began on the 16th of August. The 
army of Rosecrans was the same which 
a month before had driven Bragg out of 
Middle Tennessee. The army opposed 
to it was the one it had dislodged, plus 
such reinforcements as it had received or 
might receive from the Confederate ar- 
mies of the east and the west. Lee could 
spare acorps or more. Johnston, in Miss- 
issippi, had an army practically out of 
business, now that Grant had taken 
Vicksburg, and the Mississippi river was 
in the hands of the Fed- 
erals from its source to its 
mouth. All he could do 
was to prevent mere aim- 
less raids into the inte- 
rior, or guard against an 
advance on Mobile, which 
Grant was eager to under- 
take, but was not permit- 
ted by the myopic Hal- 
leck, who was anxious 
now, as he had been ever 
since the fall of Donel- 
son, to keep this young 
giant of the west from 
climbing over his shoulders 
preme command. 
Chattanooga, as a defensive position 
against an enemy occupying the right 
bank of the Tennessee, is essentially 
weak. An enemy might cross above or 
below the city, and might mass his forces 
at either point without discovery. Bragg 
naturally supposed that Burnside, who 
was coming through Cumberland gap, 
would cooperate with Rosecrans, and 
that Gordon Granger, who was concen- 
trating toward Liberty gap, intended to 
unite with him and Crittenden in forcing 
a passage of the river north of the city. 
This theory was confirmed by the ac- 
tivity of Hazen, who with Wagner’s bri- 
gade and his own, Minty’s cavalry, and 
Wilder’s mounted infantry kept such a 
scurrying to and fro along the west bank 
of the Tennessee, as might well induce 


into su- 
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the belief that half the Federal army was 
hid behind Walden’s ridge. Wagner 
tossed shells into the city from Moccasin 
Point ; Hazen’s men built pontoons at 
the mouth of North Chattanooga creek ; 
while the cavalry scouted up the river as 
far as Loudon, hunting for Burnside’s 
left. Bragg mistook this feint for the 
serious attack. 

It was the 29th of August before 
everything was in readiness for the cross- 
ing. Crittenden, with his corps, was in 
Brage’s old hiding-place, the Sequatchie 
valley ; Thomas stretched from Battle 
creek to Bridgeport, and McCook lay 
about Stevenson. The 
crossing was ordered to 
be made at these places 
simultaneously: Rey- 
nolds at Shell Mound, 
Sheridan at Bridgeport, 
“Z and McCook at Caper- 
“ ton’s; Brennan and Crit- 
tenden at the ferries above 
Shell Mound. For a week 
Reynolds’ division, except 
Wilder’s brigade, had been 
lying in the shelter of 
Battle creek valley, only 
a small force with Harris’ 
battery showing on the bank of the river 
opposite Shell Mound. Several recon- 
noitering parties had crossed, and the 
railroad bridge just above had been 
burned. We had captured and built 
eight flat-bottomed barges in which to 
make the crossing. It began on the night 
ofthetwenty-ninth, Col. Edward A. King’s 
brigade, with a part of his old regiment 
the Sixty-eighth Indiana in the lead, 
and continued at the rate of four hundred 
men an hour until our division and most 
of Crittenden's corps had been trans- 
ferred to the left bank of the Tennessee. 
Crittenden started direct to Chattanooga 
by the railroad, taking post at Wau- 
hatchie, and feeling the enemy around 
the nose of Lookout mountain. On the 
2d of September, Burnside’s advance and 
Hazen’s scouts formed a junction at 
Kingston, and Thomas and McCook be- 
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gan the ascent of those mountain ranges 
lying to the south of Chattanooga. These 
are the Raccoon, or Sand mountains, ly- 
ing between the Tennessee and the valley 
of the Wauhatchie. This 
range is ten miles wide at 
Shell Mound, and twenty 
miles wide at Caperton’s. 
To the east of this lay the 
Lookout mountain range, % 
hardly half as wide, but § 
much more rugged and 
precipitous, separating 
the valley of Wauhatchie 
from that of Chattanooga 
creek. Beyond this latter 
was Missionary ridge, a 
range of sloping hills ly- 
ing between Chattanoo- 
ga creek and West Chickamauga creek. 

Between this and the valley of Pea 
Vine creek are the Pigeon mountains, at 
the southern extremity of which is the 
town of Lafayette, Georgia ; east of these 
is Middle Chickamauga creek, beyond 
which is Taylor’s ridge, whose eastern 
slope is washed by the main fork of 
Chickamauga creek. 

The Lookout mountain range and Mis- 
sionary ridge had fair roads leading 
along their sandy crests to Chattanooga. 
The valleys of the Wauhatchie, Chatta- 
nooga creek, and West Chickamauga had 
good roads leading in the same direction. 

On the 4th of September the Thousand 
began its march from Shell Mound over 
the Sand mountains. The weather was 
delightful, the autumnal brown of the 
oaks being relieved by 
the gold of the hickories 
that grew upon the slopes 
and the softer tints of the 
chestnuts upon the level 
plateaus which constitute 
the summit. The roads 
leading eastward were lit- 
tle used —hardly more 
than cross-country trails. 
There were heavy details 
for pioneer work, but even 
then, the artillery and 
wagons had to be held by 
ropes to prevent them from 
falling off the steep roadways, while the 
teams were doubled at the worst points, 
making slow work. The night fell long 
before we reached the summit; and all 
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night fong, with torches and ropes, and 
shouts and jests, we dragged the lumber- 
ing wagons up the sharp incline. 

On the sixth, all of Thomas’ corps had 
reached the top of Sand 
mountain. Negley’s divi- 
sion was pushed forward 
in light marching order, 
with Baird in support. 
They swiftly crossed the 
Raccoon plateau, down 
into the valley of the 
Wauhatchie; climbed the 
precipitous side of Look- 
out in the face of the ene- 
my on the seventh; and 
on the eighth seized the 
fork of the roads which 
lead into McLemore’s 
cove, the one through Stevens’ and the 
other through Cooper’s gap, the former 
leading to Dug gap and the latter to Cat- 
lett’s gap in the Pigeon mountains, on the 
road to Lafayette. 

In the meantime, McCook, with the 
right, had moved by a longer route, but 
somewhat easier roads, leading from Ca- 
perton’s bridge, by Cashtown, toward 
Valley Head, Alpine, and Summerville, 
which latter is only twenty miles from 
Ronie, Georgia, which itself is but twenty 
miles from Kingston on the Chattanooga 
railroad, the artery on which Confederate 
occupancy of Chattanooga depended. 

‘As soon as we hold that ridge,’’ said 
General Thomas, pointing to the rugged 
side of Lookout, «‘ Chattanooga is ours!”’ 

«And then?”’ 
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«Then we will fall back 
to the river, fortify Chat- 
tanooga, Bridgeport, Ste- 
venson ; fill these places 
with supplies, and in the 
spring, swing by the 
right from Guntersville 
s and Caperton’s into the 
valley of the Coosa, a 
force big enough to han- 
dle Bragg, leaving Burn- 
side and another corps to 
hold the line of the Ten- 
messees * 

«And then?” 

«Then Bragg will fall back to Kings- 
ton or Atlanta; but it will be too late. 
We shall cut the Confederacy in two 
again, taking Montgomery and Mobile,— 
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and end the war! It is folly to act on 
the offensive in Virginia with such an 
opportunity here to pierce the heart of 
the Confederacy.”’ 

He spoke to one of his 
division commanders. A 
lieutenant of the Thou- 
sand, who had a request 
to prefer, which the latter 
was kind enough to ap- 
prove, had been invited to § 
accompany him to head- 
quarters, listened wonder- 
ingly. They found the 
corps commander ready 
to take horse for a per- 
sonal inspection of his 
advance. The time was 
inopportune for the re- 
quest, which was never preferred. It was 
of little consequence then ; of none at all 
now. 

Years afterward, this chance conversa- 
tion served as a key to unlock the lips of 
the great soldier who should have been 
at the President’s right hand,—the Von 
Moltke of the War of the Rebellion. 
But the Bayard of the Cumberland had 
few friends at court. -He thought him- 
self distrusted because of his southern 
birth, and scorned to organize a move- 
ment on Washington in his own behalf. 

His prediction had not long to wait its 
fulfilment. On the eighth, we took pos- 
session of Lookout mountain and the 
road which ran along its level sumunit, 
until twelve miles away it overlooked the 
Confederate citadel. Before even a sol- 
dier had time to ride down 
this mountain highway 
and question what his 
purpose might be, Bragg, 
sensible of the folly of 
trying to hold Chattanoo- 
ga longer, abandoned the 
«« Gibraltar of the Confed- 
eracy,’’ without striking 
a blow in its defense, and 
marched his army toward 
Lafayette, twenty-four 
miles distant. 

On the ninth, the news 
of the evacuation of the 
Confederate stronghold swept along the 
valley of Wauhatchie, and crept up the 
sides of Lookout, greeted everywhere 
with cheers. Before the sun set, Mc- 
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Cook’s men at Valley Head had heard it, 
and joined their shouts with our exulta- 
tion. How the bands played that night 
among the echoing mountains! Why 
should they not? We 
had won a great victory, 
and driven the enemy 
from one of the most im- 
portant strategic positions 
he had held, without fir- 
ing a gun. We had only 
to march into Chattanoo- 
ga, take position along 
the Tennessee river, con- 
necting with Burnside on 
the left, and retiring Mc- 
Cook either to Caperton’s 
or by Lookout valley, to 
compel the enemy to 
abandon Tennessee or give battle upon 
some part of an easily defended line. 

On that day the Army of the Cumber- 
land had accomplished all it set out to 
do—all it was prepared to attempt. It 
had only to turn the heads of Thomas’ 
columns toward Chattanooga and with- 
draw McCook, to complete one of the most 
remarkable campaigns ever planned. By 
the fifteenth, all the trains of the army 
might have been safely parked in the val- 
ley between Chattanooga and Missionary 
ridge. Instead of this, the order was given 
to push on and ‘attack the enemy in 
flank.’’ 

Thomas hurried to protest. He pointed 
out what had been won; showed what 
might be risked; what might be lost. 
Here were five fair roads leading to Chat- 
tanooga, less than twenty 
miles away. In forty- 
eight hours the objective 
of the campaign could be 
made secure beyond a per- 
adventure. The army 
was not prepared fora 
’ farther advance. It was 
needful to secure its base, 
its material, its communi- 
cations. He pointed out 
the unfitness of the ter- 
rain for an offensive move- 
ment toward Lafayette or 
Rome, the country being 
rough and broken, cut by transverse 
mountain ranges, with few gaps, and 
these easily defensible; the whole region 
covered with dense forest or blinding 
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chaparral; without available roads, ex- 
cept the few that lead north and south 
in the valleys and on the crests; that 
mutual support of the flanks of the army 
would be almost impossible; that the 
army could only be supplied through 
Chattanooga, and must at all events fall 
back there within a short time for mere 
want of subsistence, and especially that 
the enemy had the advantage of a rail- 
road in his rear and could concentrate 
on either flank in half the time that 
would be required to collect a force to 
meet him. 

It was in vain: the triumphant gen- 
eral was drunk with over-confidence. A 
good fortune so great as to be almost in- 
comprehensible made him believe his luck 
invincible. His fancy pic- 
tured his enemy fleeing 
in confusion and disorder 
along the roads that 
crossed his front, rushing 
pell-mell to a new base 
at Rome, Georgia. This 
straggling crowd of fugi- 
tives he fancied he could 
annihilate by striking 
them in the flank with 
Thomas’ and McCook’s 
corps, while Crittenden 
fell upon their rear. Such 
fatuity was unaccountable 
until, months afterward, the Confederate 
commander furnished the key. ‘‘ War is 
a game of wits,’’ said a great soldier, «in 
which he wins who is able most effectually 
to deceive his antagonist.”’ 

General Bragg was playing this game 
of wits. He knew his opponent’s weak- 
ness and made it the prime element of 
his game. He had two instruments with 
which to carry out his deceptions—his 
army and numerous deserters. He made 
his army serve his purpose by marching 
in hot haste toward Lafayette, until he 
had crossed West Chickamauga creek, 
and then cunningly hiding behind the 
wooded heights of the Pigeon mountain 
range. The business of the deserter-was 
to make General Rosecrans believe this 
headlong haste was to continue until the 
rear-guard of his army reached Rome 
and the last wagon was parked in the 
valley of the Coosa, out of the reach of 
‘that military marvel who had « flanked 
him out of Tullahoma and Chattanooga” 
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as easily as the hunter flushes a covey 
he has marked down. 

The Confederate deserter was an insti- 
tution which has received too little con- 
sideration. Taken altogether he was of 
far greater service to the southern cause 
than the best corps in the Confederate 
army. He was ubiquitous, willing, and 
altogether inscrutable. Whether he told 
the truth or a lie, he was almost equally 
certain to deceive. He was sometimes a 
real deserter and sometimes a mock de- 
serter. In either case, he was sure to be 
loaded. 

The northern officer was wholly unac- 
quainted with the character of the south- 
ern “ poor-white.’”’ With the usual arro- 
gance of the well-informed, he looked 
with contempt on any 
man who could not read 
and write; who made 
small pretense of tidi- 
ness ; who spoke the ver- 
' nacular of the South with 
a drawl, and seemed more 
concerned about his sup- 
ply of ‘‘ terbacker’’ than 
the outcome of the war. 
These men, simple-mind- 
ed, but true as steel and 
cunning as foxes, needed 
no padding of pretense to 
make themselves believed. 
They were not thought capable of decep- 
tion. They came into our lines; told 
the stories they were instructed to tell; 
hung about for a while; were sent to the 
rear ot slipped away; stayed at home a 
month or two, and then found their way 
back to their regiments. 

Bragg’s deserters did their work well. 
On the eleventh, the Army of the Cumber- 
land was hopelessly scattered ; Crittenden 
was at and near Ringgold, twenty miles 
from PondSpring, in frontof which lay two 
divisions of Thomas’ corps. McCook was 
twenty-five miles to the south of Thomas. 
Only the merest accident saved the army 
of Rosecrans from being destroyed in de- 
tail that day and the next. »Negley and 
Baird were pushed across McLemore’s 
cove on the road to Lafayette. Bragg 
laid a pretty trap for them ; but Cleburne 
was sick ; Hindman was slow ; so the at- 
tack was not made in time. When it was 
made, Negley who did not believe in the 
detnordlized condition of Bragg’s army, 
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seeing himself outnumbered, withdrew 
from before Dug gap. The next day, 
September 13th, Crittenden, still astride 
of West Chickamauga creek and beyond 
supporting distance from Thomas, was 
only saved from annihilation by the fact 
that Polk did not believe any sane man 
would so scatter an army in the presence 
of an enemy. He feared a trap and re- 
fused to attack, though expressly ordered 
to do so and heavily supported. 

The retreat of Negley with two divisions, 
served to halfawaken Rosecrans from his 
delusive dream. Well it might; neither 
Negley nor Baird were men to shy at 
shadows. McCook was cailed up, but 
instead of being sent straight through to 
Chattanooga by the Lookout valley road, 
he was ordered to climb 
that range and join 
Thomas in Mclemore’s 
cove. He arrived on the 
seventeenth. On the 
eighteenth the blow fell. 
On that day, the Confed- 
erate army having con- 
centrated on its right, 
crossed West Chickamau- 
ga_ creek below the left 
wing of the Federal army 
and took position facing 
westward, east of the road 
leading from Chattanooga 
to Lafayette. Crittenden was posted on 
this road at its crossing of West Chick- 
amauga creek. Thomas and McCook 
were in the upper part of McLemore’s 
cove; Granger was at Rossville. The 
Confederate general’s plan of attack was 
to wheel his right so as to intervene 
between Granger and Crittenden, over- 
whelm Crittenden, and then advance on 
Thomas and McCook, shut up in the nar- 
row confines of McLemore’s cove, and 
either compel them to surrender or drive 
them back the way they had come. It 
was a splendid scheme, but miscarried, as 
Bragg’s plans were apt to do, from too 
great minuteness of direction. At four 
o'clock of the eighteenth, there did not 
seem to be a possibility that the Federal 
army could escape from the coil the 
enemy had cast about it. 

Rosecrans’ infatuation had well nigh 
proved fatal to hisarmy. Even then, had 
he known the true condition of affairs, 
he would probably have fixed his line of 
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battle at Rossville where Thomas should 
have been four days before. The move- 
ment he decided upon, in response to his 
opponent’s initiative, was simply to pass 
the center corps of his army in rear of 
his left by a night march, the right 
closing sharply up on it to be used as 
a reserve. Crittenden lay along the 
Lafayette road from its crossing of 
West Chickamauga creek, toward Chat- 
tanooga, something like two miles, in- 
cluding the front of Wilder’s brigade on 
his left. Thomas was ordered two miles 
to the left of this, to form a line connecting 
with it, east of this road. When in posi- 
tion, this made a line of battle four miles 
long and necessarily weak in many places. 
Rosecrans still despised his enemy, or he 
would not have risked the 
single-line formation 
which had cost him so 
dear at Stone’s river. 
The tales of the deserters 
were yet echoing in his 
ears, and he thought 
Brage’s advance simply 
the desperate device of a 
defeated foe to’slip in his 
rear and cut his commu- 
nications. 

On the afternoon of the 
eighteenth, at four o’clock, 
the Thousand, lying at 
Pond Spring, eighteen miles from Chat- 
tanooga, received orders to be ready to 
move with three days’ rations, in an 
hour. Already the movement had be- 
gun; Baird’s and Brannan’s divisions 
were tnarching northward. Just at sun- 
down, two brigades of Reynolds’ fell in 
behind them; Palmer followed us, in the 
rear of whom was Negley, while McCook 
closed up on the rear of Thomas. It 
was a weird march over rough woods 
roads. A cold wind blew from the north. 
Where there were fields along the road- 
side, the fences were fired and the col- 
umn marched between lines of flame. 
There were frequent halts. The firelight 
shone on the rubber ponchos the men wore 
to shield them from the chill night wind. 
Aides and couriers dashed back and forth. 
A regiment somewhere in front struck up 
a song, and for hours the wooded cove 
echoed with the battle hymns of thou- 
sands who would never sing again. At 
daylight we were at Crawfish Springs. 
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An hour after we halted for rest and 
breakfast at Osburn’s Cross-roads) Baird 
and> Brannan were four miles. ahead: 
While we rested, Palmer ‘filed past. us; 
“Resuming our march, we halted: about 
nine o'clock near a tan-yard:;. The! dis: 
tance we had come was‘not more than ten 
or eleven miles; but a night march is 
always fatiguing. The men. stretched 
themselves by the roadside, for the morn- 
ing sun was -‘hot,,and were soon asleep. 
- The ground was wooded, broken with 
low, transverse hills and irregular knolls. 
The woods were open, but grown here 
and there with baffling stretches of dense 
underbrush. There were a very few small 
fields and many indistinct roads.. The 
ground in our rear was elevated, in our 
front slightly depressed. 
Palmer had taken posi- 
tion to the eastward of a 
road running north and 
south.. No one seemed-to 
know where‘ our ‘position | 
was. Soldiers are quick 
to note such things, and 
one of the Thousand, see- 
ing a group of officers in 
consultation, said he 
guessed they were ‘‘pitch- 
ing pennies to decide 
which way the brigade 
should front.’”? Suddenly 
firing began away to our left. 


The men 
awoke and listened, comparing views in 


regard to it. It grew louder and came 
nearer. ‘Turchin was hurried to the left 
of Palmer. Presently our brigade com- 
mander, Colonel King, rode up and in 
slow, deliberate tones put the brigade in 
motion. We moved by the double-quick 
around a low, wooded knoll, across an 
open field, faced to the right, and ad- 
vanced in line of battle. The One Hun- 
dred and First Indiana were on our right 
in the front line. The wave of battle 
rolled down the line toward us. 

From a thicket a hundred yards away 
came a dropping, but deadly, fire. By 
and by, the turmoil deepened about us. 
There was no chance to use artillery 
save at close range. On our whole front 
there was hardly a place where a range 
of three hundred yards could be se- 
cured. Any communication between the 
flanks was almost impossible. The wind- 
ing roads were full of lost staff- officers. 
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The commander of a regiment rarely 
saw both flanks of his command at once. 
Even companies became broken in the 
thickets, arid taking different directions 
were often lost to each other. Confusion 
reigned even before the battle began. It 
is folly to attempt tounravel the tangled 
web of that two days’ fight. Even the 
part a single regiment took is almost un- 
traceable. More than a hundred accounts 
of it have been prepared ; hardly two of 
them are alike in essentials ; very few of 
them reconcilable in details. 

The enemy determined our movements 
for us. The line at the right of our bri- 
gade was either broken or there was an 
interval between us and ‘the next di- 
vision; it is impossible to determine 
which. There has been a 
thirty years’ war of words 
upon the subject. Two 
generals have claimed 
credit for remedying the 
defect, and a third has 
written a volume to dis- 
credit both. The Thou- 
sand lay in position and 
saw the enemy’s columns 
pass the right flank of our 
brigade. The One Hun- 
dred and First Indiana 
began to bend backward 
from the right like a wil- 
low wand ; presently it broke. Then the 
line of the Thousand began to bend, in 
like manner refusing the right flank to 
the wedge-shaped tide whose fiery im- 
pulse was irresistible. The order to fall 
back was given by the brigade com- 
mander, who sat on his horse, immediate- 
ly in our rear. 

«« About face! Forward, guide center !”’ 
commanded the major. The center was 
at the apex formed by the doubled back 
right wing. The movement was sure to 
result in confusion. The enemy’s. fire 
was hot as the breath of a typhoon. 

‘Double quick !’’ shouted the brigade 
commander, and leaning his head upon 
his horse’s neck, he spurred hardly faster 
than the blue-clad mass he led, to the 
rear. Into an old field, across a road, 
through a thicket of pines, over a low 
ridge, we ran and halted, whether by 
order or because every one was blown, it 
matterslittlenow. Theranks werequickly 
reformed. Colonel King, with the light of 
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battle on his face, looked younger than we 
had ever seen him before. The bullets 
still flew over us, and the clamor at our 
right front had grown fiercer. The roar 
ofartillery mingled with the musketry. A 
staff-officer rode up and spoke to Colonel 
King. Hepointed to the right, and shout- 
ed: ‘The Sixty-eighth are over there !”’ 
It was his own regiment, and he was de- 
servedly proud of it. We did not know 
where ‘over there’* might be; neither 
did our commander ; but as we changed 
direction and advanced to the right, we 
saw upon the side of a hill before us, in 
front of which stretched almost the only 
open space in that part of the field, a 
sight never to be forgotten. T'wo, three, 
four batteries (some say more, and some 
say less—probably twen- 
ty guns) were being fired 
with the utmost rapidity 
almost in the faces of the 
enemy, who charged, fell 
back, rallied, and charged 
again in the teeth of the 
terrible storm. In a mo- 
ment we were in line at 
the left, and just in rear 
of the spouting guns. As 
the enemy retired, we ad- 
vanced. Until the sun 
went down we lay in line, 
firing now and then, in 
answer to the scattering shots from the 
thick woods in our front. It seemed we 
were not far. from our former position, 
but the dead and wounded that lay about 
us were not ours. From the former we 
took the canteens to assuage the thirst 
of the latter, and their cartridges to re- 
plenish our own boxes. 

Just at sunset, Colonel King rode 
down to our line, and stood for a mo- 
nent leaning forward in his stirrups 
observing the enemy’s position. A bul- 
let from a sharp-shooter struck him 
in the forehead, and he fell from his 
horse without a groan. His body was 
fastened on a gun-carriage, and twenty- 
four hours later interred in front of the 
position the army then occupied, five 
miles from where he fell. None ever 
better deserved a soldier’s death. Col. 
Milton §. Robinson again assumed the 
command he had relinquished a month 
before. 

After dark there came from away upon 
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the left the most terrible outburst of mus- 
ketry, cut now and then with the roar of 
cannon, we had ever heard. We could 
only see the flashes as they lighted up 
the clouds above, but it seemed a thou- 
sand times worse than a fight by day, 
as we sat in the murky darkness and 
wondered how it fared with friend and 
foe. This night battle raged for more 
than an hour, and then ceased as sud- 
denly as it began. We put forward our 
pickets a little way to guard against sur- 
prise. We would have built breastworks 
if we had had axes and spades. A thou- 
sand axes that night would have made 
our line from end to end almost impreg- 
nable. But the few we had were five 
miles away on the Dry valley road, on 
the way to Chattanooga. 
Soon after the fight upon 
the left had ceased, it be- 
ing then past nine o’clock, 
we were marched, stum- 
bling in the darkness, 
through the woods to a 
new position. Where it 
was we had no idea; save 
that it was on the slope 
of a hill, in the edge of 
a thicket, with a half-up- 
grown old field in our 
front. ° Some began at 
once to roll stones and 
logs into position to form a barricade; 
but most of the men sank down and 
were asleep as soon as the line was 
formed. Marching all night and fighting 
all day, left every muscle as sore as if it 
had felt the bastinado. There were rum- 
bling sounds of artillery and amununi- 
tion-wagons moving in our rear. From 
the front there was a frequent sound of 
chopping. Aside from these sounds, no 
one would have dreamed that a hundred 
thousand men were waiting to renew the 
slaughter when the sun should rise ! 
With the first ray of light, we began 
work in earnest on our barricade. A 
heavy mist hung over the field. By 
eight o’clock we had a respectable breast- 
work of logs, and rails, and stones. Then 
we were ordered forward and took posi- 
tion on lower ground to the east of a 
small field. The Thousand was on the 
right of the second line; its right in the 
wood, its left in the field. The right 
wing of the army had drawn back during 
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the night and we were at the angle it now 
made with the left. The battle had been 
raging on the left for half an hour, when 
at ten o’clock, advancing with a gradu- 
ally increasing roar, it reached our front. 
First came pattering shots that cut the 
trees above us or made a little eddy in 
the dry autumn leaves. Then it came 
nearer and we could see the gray ranks 
advancing through the open wood, halt- 
ing now and then tofire. Our men were 
lying down; but when the enemy came 
in range, Turchin’s regiments rose and 
gave them a thunderous volley which 
ran from right to left like lightning on 
the edge of a dark cloud. When they 
came nearer our brigade took up the bat- 
tle. We could see it was a deadly fire. 
The enemy halted; the 
nien lay down in the shel- 
ter of the trees and fora 
time the fight went on, 
Indian fashion. 

Soon there came a still 
fiercer uproar on our §& 
right. Unknown to us, 
almost the whole right 
wing had been suddenly 
ordered to the left. The 
general who a week be- 
fore had mocked at the 
need of securing Chatta- 
nooga, was now ready to 
imperil his whole army to hold the road 
which led to it. On their left, where 
Longssreet commanded, the enemy’s col- 
umnus were formed with care and moved 
to the assault like a tornado. The mist 
had cleared away and through the sun- 
lit intervals of the wood, we saw their 
flanks sweep by some two hundred yards 
away. Rank after rank, with guns at 
the right shoulder, waving hats, and with 
that rebel yell which served the Con fed- 
erates in place of the English cheer, they 
poured on toward our right rear. 

Our division commander, Reynolds, 
rode hastily up and ordered Major Per- 
kins of the Thousand, to change front and 
charge this column in flank. It was a 
desperate thing —three hundred against 
many thousands. But the major did not 
hesitate or question. The general rode 
forward with him, to the rear of our line, 
instinctively extending a hand in fare- 
well as he commanded: « Attention, bat- 
Shoulder arms !”’ 
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Every man knew what was coming, 
but none hesitated. 

«Order arms! Fix bayonets! Right 
shoulder shift, arms !—Right wheel ! 
March !”’ 

The general said something as we 
marched away which was answered with 
acheer. We went on through the dense 
chaparral until we were close upon the 
moving column. Then came the order : 

“Charge bayonets! Double-quick !”’ 

Almost with the word we burst on the 
surging host, 

And now occurred a strange thing—so 
strange that if there were not yet many 
able to confirm, one would hardly dare 
relate it, When General Reynolds gave 
us the order to charge, he had no idea he 
would ever see the regi- 
ment again. He merely 
offered us as a scapegoat 
to gain twenty or thirty 
minutes’ time. Every one 
who heard the order 
thought it meant death 
or Andersonville for us. 
When we struck the ene- 
my’s flank, however, they 
were already blown by 
their long charge through 
the woods. Startled by 
our bold assault, they 
scattered; turned and 
fled backward; many surrendering them- 
selves prisoners. With shouts we pressed 
forward. They knew not how many we 
might be. Some fell upon their faces 
and after we had passed rose and fired 
upon ts. One of these sent a bullet 
through the major’s thigh. The com- 
mand fell upon Captain Edwards, but we 
needed no orders. At no time could we 
see more than a hundred yards ahead, 
often not fifty. Soon, westruck ata sharp 
angle, a line which bent back and let us 
pass. Two guns that were advancing to 
the front were hastily turned on us, the 
canister with which they were shotted 
scattering the leaves in our front like a 
covey of young partridges, flushed by an 
intruder. We were upon them before 
they could reload. The gunners and 
the infantry support fled to our left. 
They evidently thought we were the ad- 
vance of a heavy column. At length 
we ran upon a strong line lying in a 
dense thicket diagonal to our front, be- 
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ing nearest on the left and overlapping 
our flank. 

By this time we were much exhausted. 
How far we had come we had no knowl- 
edge, certainly half a mile; the general 
opinion has always been that it was more. 
Here we halted, reformed our line dress- 
ing on the colors, and lying down, shel- 
tered by trees and inequalities of the 
ground, opened fire on the line in our 
front. When we started, the noonday 
sun was looking in our faces; when we 
halted, we still faced the south or nearly 
so. Our loss had been nothing to what 
we had expected ; yet quite a number had 
been killed; the major, Captain Spauld- 
ing, and many others wounded. The 
major had returned along the way we 
had come. That was now 
closed up. The fire in our 
front grew hotter; the ene- 
my seemed to be on all 
sides of us except at the 
right. It was our turn to 
run, and we ran as fast as 
the nature of the ground 
permitted. Almost every 
one has remarked that the 
distance we covered in re- 
tiring was much greater 
than that made in our 
advance. It is no doubt 
true. The strange thing 
about it was that we came out into a 
part of the field entirely new tous. We 
had crossed two or three indistinct roads 
in our advance. The artillery fire which 
was on our right when we set out, was 
raging still on our right when we re- 
turned, though we were facing the other 
way. Where had we been? Who can 
trace our path on that bloody field? 

The question has never been answered. 
The mere statement of its elements so 
stamps it with incredibility that the men 
engaged in it have been chary of alluding 
to it. It was nearly night when a frag- 
ment of the Thousand stumbled across 
their division, then marching toward 
Rossville, not long before that magnifi- 
cent charge of Turchin’s which cleared 
the enemy from our left rear. The de- 
light of General Reynolds at seeing the 
men whom he thought he had sent to cer- 
tain destruction was unbounded. When 
General Thomas rode aiong our lines the 
next day, he drew attention to the regi- 
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ment and called up Captain Edwards to 
relate our strange adventure. When he 
had heard all the captain could tell, Gen- 
eral Thomas turned to the regiment, then 
but a little company, and raising his hat, 
said: «It was nobly done !”’ 

No wonder the men cheered, and have 
kept on cheering for thirty years in their 
hearts. ‘To be- praised by George H. 
Thomas was reward enough for all they 
had suffered, both because he was not lav- 
ish of praise, and because this was openly 
given on the field where he himself had 
displayed the highest quality of heroism. 
Reynolds mentioned the charge in his re- 
port, with a commendation rare enough 
in that modest soldier, and who is known 
to have been often puzzled over the seem- 
ingly unexplainable mys- 
tery. 

The writer suggests an 
hypothesis forced upon 
him by careful study of 
the situation. If the stu- 
dent of this most myste- 
rious of modern battles, 
> will place himself a little 
to the east of Poe’s house, 
he will have our position 
when we wheeled to the 
right and started on our 
charge. The position as- 
signed to King’s brigade 
on the official maps is not the one oc- 
cupied by it at eleven o’clock on the 
morning of the twentieth. We were then 
at the southeast corner of an open field, 
our right in the woods adjoining, and 
our left in the open. The front line of 
the brigade lay along the hedgerow on 
the east side of the field. The right 
wheel brought us into the woods, and we 
were in the woods continuously, except 
when crossing some open roadway, until 
our return. Assuming that we started 
from the southeast corner of Poe’s field, 
which was our probable position ;. that 
we advanced southwardly at least half a 
mile; that we withdrew by the right 
flank ; that the distance we went in with- 
drawing was greater than that covered by 
our advance; that we were for some time 
undisturbed in the position we finally 
reached, and that Hood’s column of at- 
tack struck our lines a little to the right 
of Poe’s about the time we started, which 
attack was repelled by the accidental con- 
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centration about Snodgrass Hill, result- 
ing from the famous order to Wood, to 
«close up on Reynolds,’’ it will be evi- 
dent that we must have passed through 
some interval in Hood’s 
column, or in its rear; 
struck some other force, 
probably Hindman, ad- 
vancing diagonally across 
our track, and after engag- 
ing them for a time, es- 
caping by the right flank, 
found our way into the 
rougher country west of 
Snodgrass Hill, the ene- 
my we had engaged fol- 
lowing us until we passed 
beyond their left flank. 

It is admitted that this 
solution is apparently incredible, and 
would be impossible on any field not 
of such umbrageous character. There 
seems to be no other hypothesis recon- 
cilable with the known and incontrovert- 
ible facts, no other, indeed, that is not 
much more incredible. 

Reynolds’ division was unfortunate in 
many respects in this battle. One of its 
brigades, Wilder’s, was not under his 
command at all; the other two, Turchin’s 
and King’s, were separated all the first 
day by Palmer's division, while on the 
second day, King’s brigade was posted at 
the angle formed by the refusal of the 
right wing. Discussion has centered, 
especially, at this point in both day’s 
battles. 

General Turchin, in his anxiety to 
strike Reynolds, has cast 
some slurs on King’s bri- 
gade, apparently forget- 
ful of the fact that this 
brigade lost more officers 
and men at Chickamauga 
than both the other bri- 
gades of the division, and 
if it had done nothing 
more than check Hood’s 
advance, as our charge 
did, until men and guns 
could be posted on Snod- 
grass Hill to beat him 
back, it would have cer- 
tainly perfornied 4 distinguished service. 

That night ov -army was withdrawn to 
the gap in Micéionary ridge, where it 
should have been posted at the outset. 
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Upon the second day it withdrew to 
Chattanooga. 

Chickamauga was a battle almost un- 
paralleled in modern times. Volumes 
have been written to 
prove how those who 
fought were marshaled. 
Such efforts are mostly 
vain. Those who com- 
» manded knew little more 
about it than those in the 
ranks. What happened 
under the shadow of the 
brown-leaved trees in that 
rugged amphitheater be. 
tween Missionary ridge 
and West Chickamauga 
creek, only the recording 
angel can truly declare. 
Confusion grows worse confounded with 
each attempt to educe’ order out of its 
chaos. It was a soldier’s fight, not a 
general’s battle. The woods in the rear 
of the line were full of stragglers; yet 
among them there were few malingerers. 
Broken into fragments, not only by the 
impact of the enemy’s columns, but by 
unavoidable loss of direction in advancing 
and retreating through woods and thick- 
ets, over irregular hills and along obscure 
and unmarked roads, these men sought 
less frequently to avoid conflict than to 
engage in hopeful fight. 

When the fire grew hot on the after- 
noon of the second day, on Snodgrass 
Hill, the stragglers turned back and made 
their way with haste to the fire-wreathed 
crest. It was as if a magnet drew them 
to the focus of the fight. 
The woods in the rear of 
our line were full of mov- 
ing columns, too; regi- 
ments and brigades going 
they knew not where, by 
roads it was almost im- 
7} possible to follow. Sheri- 
dan and Davis, Johnson 
and Van Cleve, Negley 
and Crittenden marched 
and countermarched 
through the baffling um- 
brage, following now a 
fancied path, now misled 
by the trend of a hill, going to the left 
with no knowledge where the left was ; 
rushing to the right with only the roar 
of battle for a guide. 
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Cummings, of the Thousand, writing 
in his journal that night, tells an amus- 
ing tale of his encounters with generals 
without commands over in the Dry val- 
ley road when he was in command of the 
train guard. The generals had not aban- 
doned their commands, nor had their 
men deserted them. They were simply 
lost. 

A brigadier-general, one of the best-in 
our army, rode up toa group of soldiers 
in which were some members of the 
Thousand, on the afternoon of the second 
day, and asked if any one of them knew 
the location of his brigade, adding humor- 
ously, ‘«Somehow, the d——n thing has 
got lost!’ Itwas literally true. While he 
had ridden to one flank, a superior officer 
had moved the one he had left, and while 
he was seeking this, the other had fallen 
back. Regiments, brigades, and, in one 
case, a whole division, got lost and re- 
mained lost for hours. 

To the enemy, the difficulties resulting 
from the umbrageous character of the 
terrain were not so great, though still of 
serious character. They had some more 
or less capable guides; they were the 
attacking party, and all the roads from 
the fords and bridges of the Chickamauga 
led in the same direction. Besides that, 
the area covered by their movements was 
mich more restricted than that over which 
ours extended. 

Chickamauga has been claimed as a 
Confederate victory, because they held 
the field of battle; and as a Federal vic- 
tory, because the enemy did not recover 
Chattanooga. Both claims are specious 
rather than veritable. The purpose of 
the Confederate general was not to regain 
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Chattanooga—that was only an incident. 
His object was to cripple the Federal 
army, compel it toretreat the way it canie, 
and incidentally regain Chattanooga. 
In all these he failed. He did, indeed, 
drive the Federal army from the position 
it hastily took to resist his advance, but 
he did not dare to attack it in the position 
to which it retired. He caused a very 
heavy loss to the Federals, but his own 
loss was even greater. In short, he 
neither destroyed the Federal army nor 
gained any material advantage over it; 
since, the Federal army could afford to 
lose the seventeen thousand who fell 
at Chickamauga and hold Chattanooga 
where it was forced to go, rather than ad- 
vance to Lafayette where its commander 
was eager to have it go. 

On the other hand, those who claim 
Chickamauga as a Federal victory be- 
cause Chattanooga was held, ignore the 
fact that this city was no longer the 
Federal objective. It had been in our 
possession for ten days, during which 
time our army might have concentrated 
there without the loss of a man or the 
firing of a gun. 

Now that time has ‘cooled the heat of 
partisanship, we see that the battle of 
Chickamauga was a useless slaughter, 
made possible only by Rosecrans’ neglect 
of the urgent remonstrance of his great 
lieutenant on whom he cast the burthen 
of what he deemed a lost battle. History 
was not unkind, therefore, when it named 
the subordinate, ‘the rock of Chicka- 
mauga;’’ but rather, exceedingly charit- 
able when it ~ut its finger on its lips 
while the chief rode away from the field 
he thought was irretrievably lost. 
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A CHAPTER OF LETTERS. 
—SELMA TO JOHN. 


April 20, 18—. 
OW is it that every 
man knows better 
what is good for a woman 
than that woman herself? 
I feel at present no need 
of a home of my own and 
all those wifely and moth- 
erly cares which are sup- 
posed to be such essen- 
tials in the happiness of 
women. I cannot help 
what I say: I refuse to 
be bribed by hope of 
pleasing even you into 
telling anything but the 
truth, my truth as it is 
within me. Why should 
I give up my life as I am 
leading it now because 
you and I love each other, 
—what has that to do 
with my studio here, or 
your office there, or a 
possible apartment in 
Harlem? I see no con- 
nection between these 
things. Your love in my 
life is like some great be- 
neficent natural in- 
fluence, like a revelation of the potency 
of sunlight, of warmth, of beauty. Now 
imagine attempting to catch this subtle 
influence and bottle it in matrimony and 
label it «« Conjugal love.” 

As to housekeeping, I want no more of 
it than I have already in my two rooms: 
my little gas-stove, my packages of sweet 
corn-meal and wholesome grains, my bot- 
tle of rich milk, my old blue china dish 
of honey, and my basket of fruits. Jam 
richly content, and why should I compli- 
eate all this simplicity with undesired 
details? Why a serving maid when Iam 
so well served by these same hands, 
beloved, which you have kissed? Our 
lives are our own to run in any mold we 
choose; if I do not care for the usually 
accepted molds, who shall chide? I may 
create another into which I can fit more 
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easily; there is the imperious demand 
within metotry. Therefore, I shall not 
“marry you and go to housekeeping.” 
The words send a cold shiver over me. 
Do they not seem to you the stereotyped 
inscription on the countless gravestones 
of love? Not for you and me that grave. 
«Some other, then,’’ you say? Ah well, 
a deeper, darker, quieter grave, then. 
SELMA. 


JOHN TO SELMA. 


April 23rd. 
Oh, impractical little dreamer of sweet 
day-dreams! If I only had you here to 
kiss away the mists which becloud those 
dear eyes! Clear eyes they are for seeing 
some things, but so hopelessly bedimmed 
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for others. How, then, am I to have and 
to hold you for all time, you tempting 
morsel, if you won’t marry me? And 
how are you to keep on loving me, for 
you do love me (yes, I will boast of it to 
your face), without a consuming desire to 
be near me which in time will destroy all 
that great desire to know, and to do, and 
to live? Ah, sweet, I know you better 
than you know yourself, and I know that 
you cannot live without me, now that you 
have given me your love. You shall try 
it though, for you are one of those who 
must make their own trials, of those who 
multiply their labors in life by proving 
over again the established wisdom of 
ages, reducing to their elements the old 
formulas of life. 

Now and then, one hears of such an one 
stumbling upon some overlooked fact or 
unearthing some radical mistake in the 
reasoning of our forbears, and then our 
science, or our art, or our customs are re- 
vised. But more often one hears of a life 
wasted in futilities which might have 
built further if it had but consented to 
use the foundations which others had 
already reared. I cannot bear to think 
of that good brain of yours shedding 
forth only will-o’-the-wisps, or of you, 
with all your forces, becoming merely a 
visionary. ‘It is good to see visions,”’ 
you will say. Yes, child, but sometimes 
the earth life is spoiled by them. And 
whether you will or no the body will have 
its way. Ido not need to plead the dig- 
nity of the physical with you. You will 
learn that lesson; you are learning it 
every time we meet. Why be ashamed 
of keen senses and a richly attuned phys- 
ical nature? That intensity of feeling 
which brings the moisture to your eyes 
when you see anything beautiful, that 
power of exquisite sensation, show that 
you cannot live without love. 

Would you be less of an artist by allow- 
ing your nature full expression? Do you 
think you can possibly lead the ascetic 
life you are planning? No, dear one, be 
true to yourself. There is no reason why 
our.marriage should not be all that your 
student life now is, only more, infinitely 
more. I ask, I would accept, no sacrifice 
of your life motive from you. You are 
an artist by nature; develop that God- 
given bent of your nature toward the 
beautiful, only let me stand close by your 
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side and remove some of the hindrances 
from your path. Let me warm myself 
in the glow of your sunlight, and in turn 
let me shield you from some of the 
untoward winds of the world which will 
blow hard upon you, little “girl. Sweet 
little fanatic, and you want men to think 
you are so terrible, so defiant, When their 
thoughts in looking at you must ever. be, 
«To think men can take you, sweet, and 
enfold you, ay, and hold you.” And I, 
most blest of men, shall enfold you, most 
rare woman, within twenty-four hours 
from the time your eyes shall read these 
words. Of course, I shall try to persuade 
you to marry me; with my arm about you 
and your sweet face close to miné, I’shall 
try once more. Until then—  JouN. 


SELMA TO JOHN. 


April-25th.. - 

Yes, dearest, I can say again this 
morning that 20 which sounded’ so- hard 
to you last night. I-hear you whisper, 
«You do not love as T love, or you could 


‘not, you could not.’?’ And iny soul cries 


out to you in an agony of pleading, Oh, 
understand me, understand! I can say 
no more words to make it clear to your 
reason, but oh, best beloved, I call to 
your soulin that mystic communion of 
our perfectly attuned feelings, you can- 
not fail to understand ; if you do not, 
then our love is all a dream, an illusion, 
and though it rend me, I will say go, let 
it end here. I shall listen for your foot- 
steps, God bless them, to-morrow, and 
shall pray the God of all goodness, and 
beauty, and truth, to send you to me with 
your love unchanged, unhurt by my no, 
no, no! SELMA. 


JOHN TO SELMA. 


May 4th. 

Iam so glad to hear of that «« Cabin up 
the lane’’ in such sketchable country. 
Twenty-five dollars for the whole sum- 
mer, just think of it! But are you quite 
sure it is habitable with its two rooms 
down-stairs, its one room up, and its 
rough-hewn but spacious piazza. No 
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doubt you will make it pretty as a pic- 
ture, you two girl-artists ; but I think I 
must run up some day and see if the 
little place is fit to live in from a prac- 


tical standpoint, and whether you are 
going to be comfortable as well as « be- 
wilderingly cheap and beautiful.’ You 
will be taking some of your traps up 
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soon, easels, and books, and china, and 
such things, and I shall pack them for 
you. I suppose you can get cot beds, 
shaker rockers, and a deal table in that 
Arcadian village within ten minutes’ 
walk of your nest, and your paints and 
wild flowers will do the rest of the in- 
terior decorating. I can imagine how in- 
viting it will be. Oh, heart of my heart, 
do you never wish that I were to share 
the summer life with you instead of 
Bess? Bess is a good girl, and great fun, 
but, to tell the truth, I am madly jealous 
of her. She may spend her days with 
you, while I, who love you better than 
the breath I draw; I, who idolize you, 
who am ready to lay down my life, ay, 
more, my hopes of happiness for you, / 
may go to see you once a week. Can’t 
you send Bess off somewhere next Sun- 
day, and let me have you entirely to my- 
self for that one day? Please, sweet- 
heart! JOHN. 


A. CHAPTER OF SPECULATIONS: 


From the south side of the tiny cot- 
tage where Selma and Bess had estab- 
lished themselves for the summer, an old 
orchard sloped irregularly off and away, 
gradually climbing a hill. On the top 
grew the king of the orchard, a great, 
gnarled, crooked tree, its branches stretch- 
ing out on all sides; beneath it a space 
of gracious, sun-flecked shade. Parting 
a straggling path through the high grass 
the two girls climbed to the top of the 
hill. They carried field easels and lunch- 
baskets, and as they walked their feet 
pressed now and again a fallen sun- 
steeped apple which sent up its pungent 
breath to mingle with the warm sweet- 
nessof grassand blossoming clover. When 
they had each selected her study and set 
up her easel, there was silence while they 
watched the lights and shades in the 
valley and on the distant hills. Bess got 
to work, but Selma arranged and re-ar- 
ranged her tools, and finally threw her- 
self at full length on the ground. «I’m 
going to drink it all in for a while 
longer; catch nature’s mood, if I Cana 
she said. After a while she began to 
speak again in slow, dreamy tones 
pitched scarcely louder than the buzzing, 
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droning undertone of insects, or the 
sweeter overtone of birds’ voices and soft 
rustlings in the trees. 

«Isn’t it strange that when the soul is 
absorbing beauty at every pore there 
should come these yearnings to make 
others feel what we are feeling, and from 
this comes expression, art?”’ 

“Yes, and that is just the value of true 
art ; at its source it is merely the desire 
to share something beautiful with our 
fellows,’’ said Bess, without pausing in 
her work. 

«Yet we hear so much of the selfish- 
ness, the selfabsorbtion of artists.’’ 

‘‘How can people talk so when God 
himself is an artist?’’ 

«« What do you mean ?”’ 

«That I can only think of God as 
creating all things to the end. of eternal 
beauty, and if so, He is the great artist 
soul of the universe. There can be no 
other heaven than beauty, in its larger 
meaning, harmony ; no other happiness 
than the perception and creation of the 
beautiful in its manifold forms.” 

Bess became absorbed in her sketch, 
and Selma, turning over, lay flat in the 
soft grass, and looked up through the 
apple-boughs at the sky and the fluffs 
of clouds drifting over it. 

«Well, and haven’t you absorbed long 
enough?” said Bess, when half the morn- 
ing was spent, and Selma had made no 
move. toward the easel. 

“It’s no use, Bess, that sudden burst 
of sunlight on the hill yonder makes me 
think of John’s smile, and wherever I 
look his face starts up, or some word of 
his comes to me and a delicious weakness 
comes over me, and I don’t care whether 
I ever paint another stroke, if only the 
days will get by somehow till he comes.’’ 

“Heaven help you, then, Selma, for I 
can donomore. If you notice, we always 
invoke Heaven when the case is hope- 
lescus 

“You think, then, I had better marry 
him, don’t you?”’ c 

“Yes, if the thought of him is going 
to spoil your usefulness. But you’re lost 
to art, at any rate. It’s a shame when 
you promise such good things! But 
there, go and be-a ‘suckler of brats and 
a chronicler of small beer.’ There’s a 
something in a woman which must suffer, 
and agonize, and glorify it all with the 
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name of love. Bah! 
bah!” 

«‘But what would you do with the great 
elemental fact of love, Bess?”’ 

«« Love’s all well enough for a man, but 
a woman can’t afford such luxury if she 
is going to be a human being, too.” 

« But you don’t dispose of the fact that 
love comes to women with the same force 
that it does to men.”’ 

“J don’t try to dispose of it. I regard 
it simply as a misfortune to be guarded 
against. It wasn’t I who said to woman, 
‘Thou art first the handimaiden of the 
physical, then human being;’ and toman, 
‘Thou art God’s being first, then nature’s 
masculine.’ Go quarrel with your Cre- 
ator, and let me get on with my sketch.” 

«If I believed as you do, Bess, I should 
say let it end here, for it is monstrous to 
think that the accident of sex should limit 
the soul’s growth. Itcan never be true that 
marriage in making of him the richer man 
and me the more complete woman should 
dwarf either one as human beings. The 
soul grows most through love, and mar- 
riage is love’s inevitable consummation. 
Therefore, the soul must grow through 
marriage. I believe I shall be the better 
artist for becoming the richer woman. But 
even if one had to sacrifice her life work, 
her profession, to love, what a love test it 
would be, and what a wonderful privilege 
for a woman to prove that work was dear 
to her but love was supreme. Why I 
think a man would envy a woman such 
an opportunity of doing something great 
for love’s sake.”’ 

“Yes, I’ve always thought it a pity 
men should be deprived of the right of 
self-sacrifice as much as they are. I have 
no doubt they think so themselves and 
covet each pang with which a woman 
dignifies her indulgence in love.” ; 

« You are bitter, Bess, perhaps it’s not 
a good time to tell you that I have de- 
cided to marry John.” 

« Alas, my prophetic soul ! 
know it yet?”’ 

“No, but I shall write him OG He 
think we shall be married Monday in the 
little village church at high noon.” 

« Why not at sundown ? You are fond 
of the symbolic.’ Bess gathered her 
brushes together. 
~ «Tean't paint any more ; I am going 
down to the house,”’ she said. 


I say, bah, bah, 


Does he 
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« You won’t mind it if I stay out here 
a while longer?”’ 

‘Of course not, as long as you please,” 
Bess called back as she hurried down the 
hill. Selma lay quite still, smiling a lit- 
tle. ‘Poor old Bess,’’ she said softly to 
the birds, and the bees, and the butter- 
flies. Then she propped her head on her 
hand and listened, for it was not the stir- 
ring of the under-grass in the breeze, or 
the dropping of an apple to the ground, 
but the steadily advancing swish, swish 
of the grass as it bent under a firm foot- 
tread. She sat up, alert, the blood leap- 
ing through her veins. John pushed 
aside the low-branching apple-boughs 
and stood beside her. He uncovered his 
head. 

«Selma, I had to come to-day; every- 
thing seemed drawing me here.” 

«Tt was I, John, I have been wanting 
you, and you came; that is all. I have 
something quite special to say to you. 
Will you marry me, John?” 

«Ah! he breathed; he was on the 
ground beside her. 

And the fluffs of cloud drifted by over- 
head, and the warm air stirred the grasses, 
and there was a droning and humming of 
insect life close to their ears, and in the 
distance the dreamy ka, -ka, -ka of hens 
in their morning wanderings afield. 


A CHAPTER OF REAL LIFE. 


For over a year Bess persisted in tak- 
ing Selma’s marriage asa personal offense. 
Then one day she decided to accept the 
inevitable and go to see her. She did 
not remember ever having been so far 
up-town before ; she came upon some odd 
little frame-houses, survivals of an ear- 
lier, simpler time. In one of these she 
foutd Selma, and, to her surprise, she 
found her in a painting apron standing 
before an easel. 

«« What are you doing?” she said, turn- 
ing the canvas to relieve the slight em- | 
barrassment of their meeting. 

«Why, Selma, you have grown—great 
heavens! You are almost an artist!” 

«Yes, and I mean to be quite an artist 
by the next time you call, if the interval 
is so great. But you must look out of 
ny window,” said Selma, letting the 
shade spring up as high as it would. 

Bess looked out. The sun had just set 
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behind the abrupt, high banks of the 
Hudson, leaving them a dark background 
against which the water, still bright with 
the rosy reflection, struck in bold relief. 
There was a hazy glory in the clouds, 
which changed and faded into a bewilder- 
ing succession of tints as they watched it, 

“‘T have this to look at every day. Do 
you wonder I am painting ?”’ 

Bess looked back over her shoulder at 
the picture. It was the same scene, with 
the river dark except for one pathway of 
light across it, and a small sail-boat just 
dipping forward into the light. Then she 
reached her arms out of the window and 
pulled a bunch of Wistaria blossoms from 
the vine which clambered up the walls of 
the house. 

«« Whew, that does one good after Ninth 
street. I wouldn’t have believed there 
could be anything like this in Gotham. 
It makes me feel kind of young and 
dreamy. But, somehow, it’s out of 
place, out of date. Merciful heavens, 
what's that noise?”’ 

«‘Oh, that’s only blasting in the next 
Lowy 

«« There we have it, I knew you were 
an anachronism. It’s too ideal, you 
know, these sylvan surroundings, and 
the League, and the theater within half 
an hour. I don’t quite believe in you. I 
think you’ll wake up some morning and 
find you have been blasted back into Twi- 
light Flat, or some sprite from the Hud- 
son has been down and touched you so 
that you will have to follow him over the 
river, and—what’s that again?” Bess 
screwed her face into such comical aston- 
ishment that Selma burst into a laugh. 

“You have waked the baby with your 
loud, unmarried voice.”’ 

«The baby! Angels and ministers of 
grace! Why didn’t you tell me?”’ 

«Because you didn’t seem to care. 
She’s been here five months, and to-day 
is the first time I have tried to paint since 
she came. If you only knew what it meant 
to have her asleep you wouldn’t talk so 
loud. Wait now. I'll have to bring her 
in here. Selma slipped out of the room, 
and returned with a bundle of promiscu- 
ous flannels and woolens. 

‘‘ Now, Bess, melt,’’ she said defiantly, 
‘melt! If you don’t you’re not a woman, 
but some sort of an abnormality. This is 
asure test. Melt, Isay.’’ Selma pushed 
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her into a chair and tried to put the bun- 
dle, from which issued a shrill nerve-shat- 
tering cry, into her lap. 

«‘Oh, don’t, Selma, see, it won’t stay 
where you put it. Oh, don’t; it cries 


worse. It wants its mother. Go for its 
mother.’’ 
«Ym her mother, goose! She don’t 


want me at all; she wants her bottle, and 
you have got to hold her till I get it 
ready.”’ 

‘Selma, I can’t. I’m afraid.’’ 

«« What are you afraid of? She is just 
like any human being, only smaller.”’ 

«JT don't care. I'll drop it if it makes 
that noise. I won’t hold it.” 

‘««Come into the other room, then, and 
I'll lay her on the bed.”’ 

Bess followed obediently and relapsed 
into silence, while Selma lighted up a 
spirit lamp and heated some mysterious 
concoction over it. Selma handed her the 
bottle and pantomimed to her to wash it 
out. There was no use in attempting to 
talk, the infant had the monopoly. 

« Won’t it roll off the bed? Look how 
it’s kicking,’ making a speaking-trum- 
pet of her hands at Selma’s ear. The 
mother shook her head with a superior 
smile, and pointed to the bath-room. 

«Wash it !’’ she shouted. 

Bess came back with the clean bottle 
and an anxious look on her face, but Sel- 
ma went serenely about the work of fill- 
ing the bottle with the warm liquid and 
presenting it to the struggling mass on 
the bed. There was a sudden silence 
broken only by a comfortable mouthing 
sound from the bed. 

‘‘Tsn’t it wonderful !’’ said Bess, apos- 
trophizing the effect of the bottle, and 
looking at Selma as if she had performed 
amiracle. «‘ But I feel quite subdued in 
spirit.” 

Selma looked at the clock. «I ought 
not to have given it for twenty minutes 
yet, but I did want to have a talk with 
you. Idon’t believe it will gnatter just 
once, do you?” 

‘Heavens, how should I know? What 
does it do when it gets it too soon— 
burst?’’ Bess had rather a long, thin 
nose, and a way of wrinkling it up when 
she was amused. Selma noted the old, 
familiar trick with something likea thrill 
of pleasure. 

«« Never mind what ‘it’ does ; let’s talk. 
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I want to know all about you, and, first 
of all, why you have neglected me in this 
shameful manner? ”’ 

«Well, I thought you didn’t care any 
more about me; married women don’t 
care for their girl friends, you know.”’ 

«You might at least give them the 
chance. What are you doing with your- 
self ?”’ 

«Tm just grubbing along in the old 
way, and I don’t take any time off except 
in the evenings, when I couldn’t come up 
here. But, if I had known you were 
painting again, I would have come up 
long ago.”” * 

«So you don’t care for me, but for my 
work?”’ 

«Qh, you know what Imean. You are 
not wholly yourself unless you are paint- 
ing. When you are strangling the best 
self in you, of course you are not worth 
seeing. You were meant to paint, girl, 
and you know you feel asphyxiated when 


Drawn by Alice Barber Stephens. 
‘““*ISN’T IT WONDERFUL,’ SAID BESS.”’ 


you don’t doit. That’s the reason I didn’t 
want you to marry, because I thought the 
real you would wither up and die, and 
there would just be a copy of the rest of 
them, with their nice little houses, and 
nice little husband, and nice little babies. 
Of course, they are all right in their way, 
but there are plenty of them already, and 
one don’t just go to see them often. You 
know how it was with Fanny Miller. 
Don’t you remember how we called them 
all « Philistines’ in the old, superior, pov- 
erty-stricken way?'’ Bess’s voice grew 
a little unsteady, and a flush of color 
mounted into Selma’s face; her eyes 
glowed in their dark shadings. She 
remembered. 

«You look as you used to look when 
you saw anything beautiful. How often 
I have wished I could catch that sort 
of radiancy. Now tell me things. Is 
love supreme, and do you like to bea 
mother?” 
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Selma sprang up to replace the bottle 
which the haby had incontinently cast 
upon the floor, and for which she was now 
yelling with replenished energy. Selma 
spread the cover over her and came hasti- 
ly back. «*Wemust hurry and talk ; the 
bottle is almost empty.”’ 

«Well, why not give it another?”’ 

«‘Oh, Bess, it would make her ill.” 

«Oh, would it? Well, hurry then, and 
tell me about yourself; happy, eh?”’ 

«Yes, happy,’’ said Selma. ‘John is 
the most wonderful person to live with ; 
he is so balanced, and noble, and willing 
to go into all my vagaries with me. ‘We 
will try it and see how it works,’ he says, 
and we do try all sorts of things; we 
don’t live at all as other people do; we 
are always trying to get some theories 
down to the working basis, and that 
makes life forever interesting. Just now, 
we are trying to systematize baby so that 
I shall have two hours in the morning 
and two in the afternoon for work. You 
know John is perfectly liberal about 
women working at anything they want 
to after marriage. He believes in me tre- 
mendously, and if I don’t succeed in 
making something of myself with all his 
encouragement, it won’t be his fault, but 
something in the constitution of things, 
or the nature of woman, that will inter- 
fere. Iam working at my problem: Can 
a wife and mother be an artist, or is there 
only one profession for all women alike, 
and are we all compromised, willy-nilly, 
to the carrying forward of the race?” 

«And this being wife, and mother, and 
housekeeper, and artist, doesn’t it dissi- 
pate the forces a bit ?”’ 

‘It broadens the outlook. After all, it 
is asmall matter to actually paint a pic- 
ture. The point is to havea nature rich 
enough to paint a picture, and I find my 
love for the beautiful, the real artist part 
of me is intensified. Why, Bess, now 
that I really know something of the 
meaning of human passion, I find that 
it is just what I have felt for the beau- 
tiful always.” 

‘So, there’s another artist lost and 
child’s nurse gained.”’ 

«But, if the world needs nurses more 
than artists?” 

‘Well, I suppose the world knows best 
what it needs, only it shouldn’t keep on 
saying that women haven't creative power 
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in art until it has found that it needs 
artists more than nurses.”’ 

«The world judges only by work 
done, but an enriched human nature is 
a greater gain than a work of art.”’ 

«Beauty is the religion of the artist, 
and expression his worship. That sounds 
transcendental, and there goes the baby ! 
Can’t you systematize it into taking 
longer naps?” Selma made a plunge 
toward the bed-room, while Bess walked 
over to the easel and studied the canvas 
attentively. 

«Do you know you have caught an 
effect here which—’’ 

«© Wha, wha, wha!” in crescendo from 
the door. 

«« What did you say, Bess?’’ 

«« That it’s a long way to Ninth street, 


_and I think I must start. Good-by, dear ; 


shall I kiss the baby ?”’ 

‘©No, you needn't. 
only be a duty kiss.” 

«Heavens, what a queer mouth it 
makes ; it looks as if it had apoplexy !”’ 
Bess reached across the bundle and kissed 
the fair forehead of the mother, which 
was anxiously creased. 

‘«Good-by,’’ said Selma, ‘and you will 
come again, won’t you? She sleeps from 
two until four, usually.” 

Bess wrinkled her nose expressively, by 
way of saying many things, pointed dra- 
matically to the canvas, then to the baby, 
put her hands to her ears, and fled. 

When John came up-town, he found Sel- 
ma in a low chair by the window, the soft, 
idealizing light of late afternoon touching 
her and the child, which lay half-undressed 
and sleepily quiet on her lap. Selma’s 
finely-poised head was bent broodingly 
over the child as she drew off the last lit- 
tle garment, baring the warm, soft body. 
John’s heart swelled; he went over to 
her and knelt beside her. 

«‘ Madonna,”’ he said, kissing the hand 
as it stroked and gently kneaded the baby 
flesh. The child gave a sleepy gurgle of 
satisfaction, and yielded itself luxurious- 
ly to the soothing hand. Selma’s face 
grew radiant ; she thrilled with a subtle 
consciousness of her kinship to the ele- 
mental laws of the all-mother nature; 
she felt the man’s wondering adoration 
of her completed womanhood, and she 
leaned forward to receive on her lips the ° 
kiss with which her husband reverently 


I know it would 
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spoke to her of the mystery of their 
joined lives. 

The child in her lap stirred drowsily, 
missing for a moment the soothing hand- 
strokes, but lapsed quickly again intoa 
deeper sleep. 

‘‘Have you been painting to-day, Sel- 
ma?’’? John asked, when the two had 
their quiet hour in the dusk of the little 
piazza. 

««Only a very little; but I have had a 
visit from Bess which has encouraged 
me; she likes my subject, and I could 
see she was surprised at the progress I 
have made.”’ 

«“ Of course she likes your subject, it is 
the best thing you have done, and you 
must have it ready for the Autumn Acad- 
emy. Your deep feeling for beauty, and 
your ability to express it, belong to the 
world, Selma. Your power is something 
universal and does not belong to me, 
though all the rest of you does,’’ he 
added, warmly. 

Selma smiled to herself,. but grew 
serious again quickly at a thought which 
came to her. 

“Tf it should ever come to a conflict 
between my duty toward the world, as 
you are pleased to call it, and my duty 
toward the child, there could be no ques- 
tion then which duty is the imperative 
one. A work of art, or a human soul? 
Oh, John, don’t try to make me compare 
them even in thought.” 

«« But there need be no such conflict. 
We are living our own lives, and don't 
mean to consider other’s standards, and 
you are to be artist and mother, too, just 
as I am breadwinner and father, too.”’ 

“It is a sweet dream.”’ 

«We must make it a reality.” 

This was the last quiet talk they had 
together for many months. The baby 
began to show signs of the mysterious 
teething period, and the food in her 
bottle, to which she had been so devoted, 
suddenly disagreed with her, and there 
seemed to be no other food in the heavens 
above or the earth beneath that would 
agree. 

Finally, the little creature grew ill, and 
the father and mother took turns at pac- 
ing the floor with her to quiet her during 
the hot nights. But the loss of rest told 
quickly upon John, and Selma insisted 
that as he could not make it up in the 
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daytime, she must have the child en- 
tirely to herself at night. Some pictures 
were turned to the wall in the studio, 
and the easel set back in a corner, to 
make room for a cot bed and a crib, and 
there Selma held her vigils. The nights 
grew hotter, but toward morning a breeze 
would spring up from the river, and Sel- 
ma would stand at the window looking 
out upon the fresh, fair world, and lis- 
tening to the first twitter of birds. Al- 
though physically spent, she would thrill 
through and through with the beauty of 
it. But the child grew worse instead of 
better, and there was nothing for it but 
to take her out of the city. So Selma 
went off to the sea-shore. It was astrain 
upon the income, but it had to be borne, 
and in a month the baby was brought 
back convalescent. John was shocked at 
Selma’s wan face, and before many days 
her listlessness was succeeded by a fever. 

The child had its first experience of a 
nurse, and John’s married sister, who 
lived below the park, came up daily to 
order the household. 

Selma was delirious, and one day she 
insisted upon having her painting brought 
into the bed-room. She had the canvas 
propped up at the foot of the bed, and 
then she talked to it as if it were alive. 

‘My poor, poor child,’’ she said, «your 
mother has neglected you. But it couldn’t 
be helped. I fear you will grow up mis- 
shapen, and it will be ali my fault, and 
people will say, ‘See, what an ugly duck- 
ling,’ and they will never know that you 
might have been fair and beautiful if you 
had only had the proper chance, Oh, 
poor child! poor, helpless child!’ she 
moaned, throwing her arms out wildly 
toward it. 

“Take it away,’’ said John’s sister, 
«don’t you see it only excites her 
more.”’ 

But Selma got better, and came slowly 
up toward health again. 

As soon as she could get about the 
house she discharged the nurse, and 
managed with occasional help from the 
maid-of-all-work. 

John’s sister came in once or twice a 
week to see how they got on. She said 
that little Ann showed the effects of 
housing, and urged Selma to take her out 
as much as possible. She also told her 
what she gave her own children to eat, 
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and advised a similar diet. Once when 
she came Selma was busying herself with 
brushes and palette, the child was on the 
floor playing with a tub full of sand and 
a shovel. 

«Poor little Ann!’ said Aunt Kitty, 
taking her up from the floor. ‘Why, I 
don’t believe she has had her face washed 
since breakfast. Selma, how can you let 
her wear those horrid dark ginghams, 
like a charity child. Young children 
should be always in white.” 

“ Regardless of the washer-woman ?”’ 

«You ought to push the flesh back 
from the finger-nails when you bathe 
her. Are you careful to pinch her nose 
into shape every morning, as I showed 
you ?”? 

«No, I never do,’’ said Selma, absorbed 
in washing a brush. 

«(A mother can do so much for a child’s 
future with very little trouble to herself ; 
now, don’t you wish your mother had 
shaped your nose when you were a 
baby?” 

‘No, if she had anything better to do, 
of course I don’t.”’ 

‘‘Well, I don’t see what better any 
mother could do than attending to her 
own child. Surely there can be no higher 
vocation than a mother’s. I always find 
plenty of time for all those little motherly 
cares and attentious, and my _ social 
duties besides. You don’t know how 
developing and delightful it is to go into 
all the little child life.”’ 

‘“Nor do you, with your capable nurse, 
dream for one moment in what the care 
of a child consists. You visit the nur- 
sery of a morning to pinch the rosy fin- 
gers and shape the little snub noses, and 
your children are brought in for dessert 
and a romp before bedtime. Have you 
ever been tied to your baby’s sash-strings 
for one whole twenty-four hours? Why, 
Kitty, I know more of a mother’s actual 
work in one morning before you are up 
than you do in six months. I don’t be- 
lieve you ever bathed and dressed your 
children in your life.’ 

“But I would do 
necessary.’’ 

“And the nose pinching, too?” 

«Certainly. One must have some work 
in life. What better could a woman 
rakoyy 


Selma mixed some colors. 


it willingly, if 
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«Well, just at present, I think I might 
do better painting a picture that would 
pay some of the doctor’s bills. IfI don’t 
finish this picture and sell it John will 
be compelled to ask your husband for a 
loan.”’ 

«Of course, John was extremely foolish 
in marrying on his small salary.’’ 

«You mean the baby was extremely 
foolish in coming into the world without 
any salary at all, and therein I agree 
with you.’’ 

Selma made a dash at the picture. 

‘Poor little Ann !’’ said Kitty, in her 
most sympathetic treble. 

Selma threw down her brush. 

‘«« What a fool I am to try to paint this 
morning !”’ 

“‘T wouldn’t do any more if I were you. 
You can help your husband more by tak- 
ing care of the child and looking after 
the housekeeping. Much can be saved 
by good management. Probably your 
servant wastes and destroys lots while 
you are up-stairs here, painting. I don’t 
believe you could sell your picture even 
if you could finish it. Then you might 
make all your own clothes, and little 
Ann’s, too, instead of buying them ; 
think what a saving that would be.”’ 

‘Kitty, [don’t want to say disagreeable 
things to you, so I wish you would just 
put on your hat and go home. Thank 
you ever so much for coming, and you 
won't mind my being a little out of sorts, 
will you?” 

‘Oh no, I know you are very nervous; 
give my love to John. Good-by, Selma, 
I would go and lie down a while if I were 
you. Kiss Aunt Kitty, Ann dear. Bea 
good girl. Poor little Ann.” 

That day was spoiled for painting, so 
Selma thought she would dedicate it to 
the household gods. She looked into 
things and was horrified to find Kitty’s 
predictions true. There was not only 
much food going to waste in the pantry, 
but a closer survey of the refrigerator and 
certain nooks and corners revealed an un- 
wholesome state of things almost justify- 
ing a visit from the Board of Health. 
Shocked and disgusted she pursued her 
investigations further, only to find that 
her Susan was a hopeless case of whited 
sepulcher. She told her so in somewhat 
forceful terms, and the heretofore good- 
natured Susan became suddenly trans- 
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formed into a fury, heaping her mistress 
with abuse. Under the torrent of words 
Selma felt her strength giving out. With 
trembling knees she weakly retreated. 

“You never bothered yourself about 
your pantry before. If you’re so terribly 
clean and neat, why didn’t you show up 
before? No lady would leave everything 
for one pair of hands to do while she’s 
a-paintin’ picters. You’re no lady to work 
a poor girl to death, and givin’ such mean 
wages, too. Give me my month’s money 
and I'll go.’’ She shrieked after Selma's 
retreating figure. Selma locked herself 
in her room with the baby and waited 
until John returned to eject the creature ; 
then, trembling still, she emerged to get 
the dinner while John put little Ann to 
bed. 

When the domestic squall had subsided 
and the little househoid settled down into 
running order again, there was leisure for 
painting, but Selma was tired and some- 
how tie mood was gone. She was pre- 
occepied with the debts which had come 
despite all the economy. She tried to plan 
some way of getting ready money. If she 
could get enough time to paint a few little 
pot-boilers perhaps 
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dispose of them. She 
had no influential » 
social connections to 
help her, having in 
her time scorned pol- 
icy work; but now 
some of Kitty’s | 
worldly-wise sayings 
came to her mind, | 
‘and she wished she 

knew some rich | 
people with pretty 
doll-like children to 

be painted, or even ~ 
screens, or portiéres. 
Then she wondered if 
after all she could not 
save as much as she 
could make by look- 
ing closely into 
the housekeeping. 
Studying economical 
and nutritious foods 
and making her own 
and the child’s 
clothes. She decided 
to adopt this prin- 
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ciple for a time at least, and so she 
threw her whole energy into the de- 
tails of marketing and cooking. She 
grew anxiously nervous about a few cents 
in the weekly accounts, and she managed 
to reduce the expenses a trifle while the 
table did not lack in variety of wholesome, 
well-cooked fare. With the clothing it 
was another matter. She fairly agonized 
over patterns, and grew thin and pale in 
her endeavors to clothe herself without 
doing violence to her artistic sense. Bess 
found her one day in tears over a ruined 
India silk. 

«You great big goosey,”’ she said. «It 
serves you right for neglecting your 
picture.”’ 

‘Oh Bess, you know I have never quite 
got back my strength since my illness last 
summer. I break down so easily, and little 
things make me horribly nervous.’ 

«« Yes, that horrid word. You've got it 
but you must get rid of it. Now, see 


‘here, I have found the dearest old picture- 


buying maniac, rich as a Jew, and T want 
to bring him to see your picture. I be- 
lieve he will order it as soon as he sees it, 
and then I hope you will go to work and 
stop this dissipating 
in other fields where 
you can never suc- 
ceed. Stick to your 
brush, Selma, and let 
the needle alone. You 
ought to be ashamed 
to rob all the poor 
sewing-girls of their 
legitimate work that 
they can do so much 
better than you can. 
You'll have them 
painting your pic- 
tures the first thing 
you know.’ 

The next morning, 
as soon as Ann had 
been put to sleep, 
Selma went into the 
studio and got her 
easel in place and 
some colors mixed. 
She went tip-toeing 
about her work in a 
mechanical way, 
thinking of the pic- 
ture-buying maniac 
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order. She hurried her preparations 
somewhat feeling her time was limited, 
and when she was ready to begin she 
could not feel her subject—she even felt 
cold toward her picture. She knew she 
could not do good work in that mood, so 
she went over to the window, which she 
threw open and leaned as far out as she 
could. It was one of those soft, hazy days 
in November. She watched the life on 
the river; there were sail-boats zigzagging 
across it. Some large, dark clouds rolled 
over from the Jersey shore; they made 
deep shadows into which the sails dipped 
and darkened, and glimmered out and 
away again, growing small as they sailed 
into the distance. Some yachts lay at 
anchor close beneath her window. They 
rose and fell with long undulations, send- 
ing the water. in a constant lap, lap 
upon the banks. Men in small boats were 
fishing. They called to each other, their 
tones came lengthened and dreamy over 
the water. 

Selma rested her head upon the window- 
sill and felt the soothing of the soft air. 
The tense hardness of her mood relaxed. 
Tears, honest and inevitable, came into her 
eyes. She stretched out her arms as if to 
embrace all nature, all beauty. «My God, 
help me to be true to what I feel,’’ she 
said aloud. The birth longings of the 
artist nature came upon her. She went 
back to her work and worked well with a 
nervous. power in her brush which she had 
not known for over a year. She forgot 
time and surroundings, and as she stepped 
back to get the effect of her work, one of 
the old joyous songs broke from her lips. 
She had forgotten to pitch her voice low, 
the walls were thin, and next the studio 
was the bed-room. The child awoke with 
a discordant cry. Selma stood as if spell- 
bound for a moment, trying to recollect 
what it was all about. Then she put 
down her brush and went into the other 
room. Ina dazed way she took the child 
up from the bed and quieted her, then 
took her hand, for she was beginning to 
walk, and led her into the studio. She 
put her down in a sunny corner, and gave 
her a basket of bright worsteds to play 
with, and returned to her painting. But 
the child was restless and wanted activity 
after her nap. There was no use, little 
Ann claimed her rights. Very sweetly 
at first, with sleep-warmed cheek against 
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her mother’s hand, then with some pout- 
ing of the small mouth and tugging at 
the mother's dress and hands. Selma sat 
down on the floor beside her. ‘: Baby 
Ann, Baby Ann, let mama work,’’ she 
said; «it is not because mama loves it 
better than you, but because mama 
must earn some money for Baby Ann.” 

But the child refused to be entreated 
and insisted upon the game. There was, 
moreover, a listlessness in her mother’s 
playing this morning to which she was 
unaccustomed, so she pulled, and prodded, 
and mauled her with the untiring energy 
and innocent cruelty of young children. 
She wanted perpetual motion and no half- 
hearted playing would she countenance 
for a moment. At last, the voice of the 
servant called from the stairs, «‘ Mrs. Max- 
well, ma’m, won’t you come down just a 
minute and look at this fish? I think it 
ain’t fresh enough to cook.”’ 

Selma got upon her feet pushing Ann 
away from her. She was trembling and 
nearer spent than she knew. A dull, list- 
less look spread over her face as she went 
down-stairs and into the kitchen. 

Baby Ann, left to her own devices, 
looked about her for some amusement, 
and suddenly she espied the brush her 
mother had dropped, and with a witchy 
smile on her plump, rosy face, made di- 
rectly for the picture. Dash, dash, went 
the brush guided by the baby hand ; dash, 
dash, across the glinting sail, across 
the pathway of light, and upward with 
a bold impressionist stroke toward the 
fleecy clouds. Baby Ann cooed lustily 
at this. 

Selma came slowly up the stairs. She 
was very weary, and there was such a 
conflict going on in her tired brain. 
Where was duty ; where was the straight 
path? Why should not her work be re- 
spected, why should she have only these 
odds and ends, and scraps of time to give 
to it, when she needed great quiet spaces? 
Were those other people right who said 
that a wife and mother could be nothing 
more? Was wifehood and motherhood, 
then, a profession in itself? She only 
knew she loved her husband with a 
wife’s love, her child with a mother’s 
love, and her art with the love of an ar- 
tist. Each instinct seemed God-given 
and good, why should life force her to 
choose between them? She was far into 
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her studio; she stood close to her easel 
before she looked up. The child waved 
the brush, and laughed aloud in delight 
at her new toy. 

In another moment Selma saw what 
had been done. A sudden fierce, mad- 
dening anger blazed up in her. Withthe 
force of passion she struck the brush 
from the child’s hand. But the strength 
of the blow sent the little creature reel- 
ing sideways; the bright head struck 
against a sharp angle of the furniture. 
A quick, drenching stream flowed from 
a cut across the cheek and forehead. 
With a terrified cry Selma sank down 
beside the child, stanching the blood as 
best she could; she gathered her pas- 
sionately in her arms to see the little 
pale, unconscious face. What would hap- 
pen now? Oh, God help, had she killed 
her? A little gasping breath, and Ann lay 
still, oh, so still! Was she going to die? 
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No, shemovedagain;she wasonlystunned. 

«Ann, Ann, my child, my baby! Oh, 
John, John!” 

Her cries brought the servant; she 
sent her for the doctor. Then she washed 
away the blood, and covered the little face 
and hands with imploring kisses. 

“My darling, can you ever forgive 
me?’’ she sobbed. «Oh, forgive your 
mother—everything !”’ 

She lifted the child and carried her 
over to the open window. There was 
something in the soft air which brought 
asense of another day, a summer day. 
Her own words came back to her: ‘Even 
if one had to sacrifice her life work, 
what a love test it would be.’’ She 
pressed the child closer to her. aires 
rhythm of dipping oars struck upon her 
ears, and a faint, sweet laugh from a 
boat, then a peal from a church bell 
across the Hudson. It was full noon. 
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By ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN,. 


O DIFFERING human heart, 

Why is it that I tremble when thine eyes, 

Thy human eyes and beautiful human speech, 
Draw me, and stir within my soul 

That subtle ineradicable longing 

For tender comradeship? 

It is because I cannot all at once 

Through the half-lights and phantom-haunted mists 
That separate and enshroud us life from life 


Discern the nearness or the strangeness of the paths, 
Nor plumb thy depths. 

I am like one that comes alone at night 

To a strange stream, and by an unknown ford 
Stands, and for a moment yearns and shrinks, 
Being ignorant of the water, though so quiet it is, 
So softly murmurous, 

So silvered by the familiar moon. 
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rench Artists in America.—Mme. Réjane will be already 
in America when this article appears in The Cosmopolitan; as I 
write it, she is still playing in «‘Madame Sans-Géne,”’ whose four 
hundred representations have not wearied the attention of the pub- 
lic. You all know Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, whose name is cele- 
brated throughout the world. I really. believe that at the present 
time there remain only the Chinese who have not applauded her. 

But, then, China is a closed empire. You have also made the ac- 
quaintance of Mlle. Jane Hading, who has, we have heard, excited great enthu- 
siasm among you. 

It is of her that I would now speak. Her rupture with the Comédie Francaise 
caused some sensation. It was one of those greenroom squabbles that, in our 
country, become great events and interest everybody. Here the Comédie Fran- 
caise is a state institution, and, therefore, the smallest incident connected with 
it becomes an affair of state. Mlle. Jane Hading had been engaged there, and 
the question was raised as to whether she should remain as a plain ‘pension- 
naire’’ or be promoted to the rank of «sociétaire.’? She had her partisans, and 
she had her detractors ; a general melée was expected, when a sudden deter- 
mination of the young comedienne put an end to all incertitudes and reéstab- 
lished calm. She handed in her resignation. 

It was in 1877 that I saw Mlle. Jane Hading make her début at a variety the- 
ater at the Palais Royal. She had at first appeared in the operetta theaters, 
and her beauty, which is marvelous, had created a sensation. She came from 
Marseilles,—she is, I think, a native of that city,—and was at once taken up by 
the clubs and launched into celebrity by the leaders of society. They were 
amused with her as with a pretty toy; her name was on every tongue; she be- 
came the fashion. 

I remember that on the day of her début at the Palais Royal, I met in the 
lobby one of the choicest sporting men of Parisian high life, and expressed to 
him my astonishment at the sensation made by this débutante, who did not 
know the elements of her profession. 

“Tf she did know her profession,’’ he said to me in an ironical tone, « we 
should not applaud her. What pleases us in her is precisely her inexperience, 
which gives an indescribable relish to her incontestable beauty. She will never 
be more than a music-hall singer straying upon the boards of a theater.”’ 

The millionaire who spoke to me in this way never suspected that under that 
fair forehead dwelt an indomitable will. Every one then thought that Mlle. Jane 
Hading was a giddy, hairbrained creature, for whom the theater was but a step- 
ping-stone into a life of pleasure. This young woman—already a queen by her 
beauty—had in her the determination to conquer a new royalty—that of art and 
genius. Sarah Bernhardt’s glory was ever before her. 
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There was then in Paris a very young manager—M. Victor Koning,—intelli- 
gent, bold, and shrewd,—who had the knack of discovering Parisian taste. Every- 
thing that he had undertaken had been wonderfully successful. He was a favorite 
of fortune. After managing a small operetta theater to which he had attracted 
the crowd of fast young men, he took charge of the Gymnase, which is with 
us above everything the theater of the highly respectable bourgeoisie—of those 
who love and appreciate the works of Scribe. 

He had determined to revolutionize it. He engaged Mlle. Jane Hading and he 
engaged himself to her,—I mean, he married her,—and naturally wished, what 
she herself wished, that she should become a great artist. 

Chance favored him at the outset. 

To open with, he happened upon Georges Ohnet’s ‘Maitre de Forges’’—a drama 
whose success was immense. It is to-day the fashion among select critics to 
affect an aristocratic disdain for Georges Ohnet. One would lose caste by ap- 
pearing to be pleased by him; one would be considered «old-fashioned ”’ if he 
owned to having been amused by a romance or a drama bearing his name. The 
truth is, that, in spite of all criticisms, Georges Ohnet is a real stage craftsman, 
and his works are very amusing. I have personally the bad taste to listen to 
them with pleasure, and the audacity to own it boldly. 

In 1883, when «Le Maitre de Forges”’ was first played, the public was united 
in applauding the play and also the actress who took the principal réle, Mlle. 
Jane Hading. It was like a revelation. Mlle. Jane Hading (now Madame Victor 
K6ning) had worked hard; she had, in the words of Lambert Thibaut, ground 
out the tears. She had, above all, studied Sarah Bernhardt’s style and had ap- 
propriated some of her mannerisms. 

It was imitation, but an imitation so free that only connoisseurs could recog- 
nize it. To others she was a genial actress who had brought in a style of her 
own. We let them talk, for we were interested at the sight of so beautiful a 
person—attracted on all sides by the temptations of Parisian life—putting herself 
to school again and repairing the gaps in her early education. 

These were, for Mlle. Jane Hading, two or three years of incomparable bright- 
ness. We saw her in Claretie’s «Prince Zilah,’’ in Alphonse Daudet’s « Sapho,”’ 
in «‘Froufrou,” in «(La Comtesse Sarah,” always playing the leading part and 
always playing it with success. 

A time came when she quarreled with her husband. The secret of these domestic 
difficulties transpired on the boulevard ; public opinion was not in his favor, and 
public sympathy diminished. Of course, I shall not enter into the details of these 
conjugal discussions, which should in no way interest the public. 

Mile. Jane Hading left the Gyminase, and, taking her own name after being 
divorced, went to the Vaudeville, where she gained the admiration of all rather by 
her opulent beauty than by her talent. The last réle that she played there was the 
leading part in Lavedan’s «Le Prince d’Aurec.” Every one here remembers her 
powerful and magnificent countenance, her flaming eyes under their heavy lids, her 
ample and superb bust, and the insolent nonchalance of her bearing. She was 
admirable, but it must be said that it was rather as a woman than as an actress. 

She had a numerous clan of ardent supporters, who interceded for her with the 
director of the Comédie Francaise. She was engaged. She had made it a condition 
that after her first performance at the Rue Richelieu, she should be allowed six 
months’ vacation to go to you in America to keep the agreement she had made 
with one of your most celebrated managers. 

So she left. It appears that over there you overwhelmed her with praises and cov- 
ered her with flowers. She came back to us convinced—and convinced by you—that 
she was a great actress. She had been accorded the same ovation as had been given 
to Sarah Bernhardt ; she thought, therefore, that she was Sarah Bernhardt. 

Alas! she was not Sarah Bernhardt. Sarah had been through the Conservatory ‘ 
Sarah had learned from her masters all the secrets of admirable diction ; Sarah 
could play—and play divinely—all the old classical repertory. Mlle. Jane Hading 
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did not trouble herself about that. She had to have réles written expressly for her, 
and when she played it could be seen that she used the feeble action of the ««comédie 
de genre’’—a diction weak and without a shadow of virtuosity. 

They wished to make a sociétaire of her—for she was supported by a very noisy 
faction. But she became afraid. She had once noticed there, that actresses less 
blustering than herself—Mlle. Bartet, for example—could throw her in the shade, 
and that her reputation was constantly diminishing. 

She left on her own impulse. It was the most intelligent thing she has done in 
her life. But what will she do now? The wisest course would be to return to 


America. 
You will see her again some day. FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


Nos Artistes a l’Etranger.—Mlle. Réjane sera peut-étre déja en Amérique quand cet article 
paraitra dans le Cosmopolitan ; au moment oi je l’écris elle joue encore cette ‘‘ Madame Sans-Géne,’’ dont 
quatre cents représentations n’ont pas lassé l’attention du public. Vous connaissez tous Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt dont le nom est célébre dans l’univers. Je crois bien qu’a cette heure il n’y a que les Chinois, 
au monde, qui ne l’aient pas applaudie. Mais la Chine est, comme on sait, unempire fermé. Vous avez 
aussi fait connaissance avec Mlle. Jane Hading, quia, nous a t’on dit excité chez vous un vif enthousiasme. 

C’est d’elle que je voudrais vous entretenir aujourdhui. E ; : 

Sa rupture avec la Comédie Frangaise a faitun certain bruit. C’est un de ces potins de coulisses qui, dans 
notre pays, se transforme en gros événements et mettent toutes les cervelles a l’envers. — seed. 

Ici, la Comédie Francaise est une institution d’état et par cela méme le plus petit fait qui ’intéresse de- 
vient une affaire d'état. Mlle. Jane Hading y avait été engagée et il s’agissait de savoir si elle y demeurerait 
comme simple pensionnaire, ou si on l’éléverait au rang de sociétaire. Hlle avait des partisans ; elle avait 
des détracteurs,—une grosse mélée était 4 prévoir quand.tout a coup une détermination subite de la jeune 
comédienne mit fin a toutes les incertitudes et rétablit lecalme. Elle donna sa démission. ; 

C'est en 1877 quej’ai vu débuter Mlle. Jane Hading dans un théatre de genre, au Palais Royal. Elle s’était 
d'abord produite dans les théatres d’operette et sa beauté, qui est merveilleuse, y avait fait sensation. 
Elle arrivait de Marseilles, d’ou elle est je crois origiuaire, et d’un coup elle avait été adoptée par les clubs 
et lancée a la célébrité par les gens extra-chics. Ils s’en amusaient comme d'un beau jouet; son nom cour- 
rait sur toutes les lévres; elle était a la mode. . ; \ 

Je mesouviens que le jour de ses débuts au Palais Royal, jerencontrai dans les couloirs un des sportsmen 
les plus select de la haute vie Parisienne, et que je lui exprimai mon étonnement du bruit fait autour de 
cette débutante qui ne savait pas un mot de son métier. 

—Si elle le savait, me dit il d’un ton dironie, nous ne Vapplaudirions pas. Ce qui nous plait en 
elle c’est justement son inexpérience qui donne je ne sais quel ragofit plus piquant a son incontestable 
beauté. Elle ne sera jamais qu'une chanteuse de café concert égarée sur les planches d’un théatre. 

Le millionaire qui me parlait de la sorte ne se dofitait guére que sous ce front si pur logeait une volonté 
indomptable. ‘Tout le public croyait alors que Mlle. Jane Hading était une téte 4 l’évent, une linotte pour 
qui le théatre n’était que le tremplin de la vie galante. Cette jeune femme déja reine par la beauté avait 
encore tout bas le projet de conquérir une royauté nouvelle, celle de lart et du genie. La gloire de Sarah 
Bernhardt l’empéchait de dormir. 

Il y avait Ace moment la 4 Paris, un trés-jeune directeur de théAtre, spirituel, audacieux et malin, M. 
Victor K6ning, qui avait le flairde l’actualité parisienne. ‘Tout ce qu’il avait entrepris lui avait réussi a 
miracle. Ilavait le vent en poupe. Aprés avoir gouverné un petit théatre d’operette ot il avait rammené 
la foule des gilets en coeur il avait pris le Gymnase qui est par excellence chez nous le théatre dela bonne 
et honnéte bourgeoisie, de celle qui aime et gofite les pieces de Scribe. 

Il s’était mis en téte dele révolutionner. Ilengagea Mlle. Jane Hading, et il s’engagea lui méme avec 
elle. Je veux dire qu’il l’épousa, et naturellement voulut ce qu’elle voulait elle méme, qu’elle devint une 
grande artiste. 

Le hazard le favorisa d’abord. 

Iltomba pour entrée de jeu, sur un drame dont le succés fut immense; ‘‘le Maitre de Forges,’ de M. 
Georges Ohnet. C’est aujourdhui une mode, parmis les beaux esprits, d’affecter pour M. Georges Ohnet un 
dédain aristocratique. On se disqualifierait a paraitre s’y plaire; on se ferait traiter de ‘‘vieux jeu” si 
Von avouait qu’on s’est amusé a un dramesigné de son nom. La verité est qu’en dépit des railleries, M. 
Georges Ohnet est un veritable homme de théatre, et que ses piéces sont fort amusantes. J’ai personnelle- 
ment le mauvaise gofit de les écouter avec plaisir et l’effronterie d’en convenir hardiment. 

En 1883 a l’€poque ou fut joué pour la premiére fois ‘‘ Le Maitre de Forges;”’ il n’y avait qu’une voix pour 
louer le drame, il n’y a efit qu’une aussi pour applaudir l’actrice chargée du principal réle, Mlle. Jane Had- 
ing. Ce fut comme une révélation, Mlle. Jane Hading (devenue Madame Victor Kéning) avait beaucoup 
travaillée; elle avait selon le mot de Lambert ‘Thiboust, piochéles larmes. Elle avait surtout étudié la 
maniére de Mme. Sarah Bernhardt et s’était approprié quelques uns de ses tics. 

C était de limitation; mais une imitation si libre que les connaisseurs pouvaient seuls la reconnaitre. 
Pour les autres Mme. Hading était une actrice géniale, qui avait inauguré une maniére personelle. Nous 
laissames dire; nous étions fort touchés de voir une si belle personne, que sollicitaient de toutes parts les 
tentations de la vie parisienne, se remettre A l’école et réparer les lacunes de son éducation premiere. 

Il y efit la, pour Mme. Jane Hading deux ou trois années d’un éclat incomparable. Nous la vimes dans 
le ‘Prince Zilah”’ de Claretie, dans la ‘‘Sapho,’’ d’Alphonse Daudet, dans ‘‘Froufrou,” dans ‘‘ La 
Comtesse Sarah,’’ jouant tous les premiers réles et toujours avec succés, 

Une heure vint ou elle se facha avec son mari. Le secret de ces querelles intestines transpira sur le bou- 
levard ; on ne lui donna pas raison; la sympathie decrut. Ilva sans dire que je n’entre pas dans le détail 
de ces discussions conjugales, qui devraient n’avoir pour le public aucun intérét. 

Mile. Jane Hading quitta le Gymnase en reprenantson nom, que lui rendait le divorce; elle passa au 
Vaudeville. Elle y conquit tous les suffrages plus par son opulente beauté que par son talent. Le dernier 
role qu’elle y joua fut celui de la princesse dans ‘‘ Le Prince d’Aurec,”’ de Lavedan. Tout le monde ici se rap- 
pelle ce masque puissant et magnifique, ces yeux de flamme sous des paupiéres lourdes, ce corsage 
ample et superbe, cette démarche d’une nonchalante insolence. Elle était admirable, mais il faut le dire 
plutdt comme femme que comme comédienne. 

Elle avait un clan nombreux de fanatiques qui intercédérent pour elle prés du directeur de la Comédie 
Francaise. Elle fut engagée. Elle avait stipulé cette reserve qu’aprés son premier role de début joué Rue 
Richelieu, il lui serait accordé six mois de congé pour aller chez vous en Amérique, dégagerla parole 
qu’elle avait donné a l’un de vos plus célébres ‘‘ managers.” 

Elle partit donc: il parait que 1a bas vous l’avez comblée de louanges et couverte de fleurs. Elle-est 
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revenue persuadée, et persuadée par vous, qu'elle était une grande comédienne. i avait dé 
mé€mies ovations qu’a Sarah Bernhardt. isle croyait done etre Sarah Bernhardt. We yar ecrkee 

Helas ! elle n’était point Sarah Bernhardt! Sarah avait passé par le Conservatoire ; Sarah avait appris 
de ses maitres tous les secrets de la belle diction; Sarah était capable de jouer, et de jouer divinement 
tout le vieux repertoire classique. Mlle. Jane Hading ne se doutait point de tout cela. Il fallait lui cher- 
cher des réles €crits expressément pour elle, et quand elle les jouait on s'apercevait gu’elle y portaitle jeu 
étrique de la comédie de genre, une diction molle et sans ombre de virtuosité. 

On voulutla nommer sociétaire, car elle était soutenue par une faction trés-bruyante. C’est elle qui prit 
peur. Elle s’était apercue, étant une fois 14, que des actrices moins tapageuses qu'elle, Mlle. Bartet par 
exemple, la mettaient dans leur poche, que se reputation s’en irait déclinant sans cesse. 

Elle rompit de son propre mouvement. C’est ce qu'elle a faiten sa vie de plus spirituel. Mais que va 
telle faire maintenant? Le plus sage serait de retourner eu Amerique. Vous la reverrez un jour! 


FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


he Month in England.—The melancholy news from Samoa 
was at first hardly credited by Mr. Stevenson’s friends, who were 
accustomed to the false cry of ‘wolf!’ The general regret, when 
confirmation came, was only the deeper. The word «‘regret”’ is here 
no conventional term. Dr. Johnson spoke severely, in a parable about 

a horse and a cow, concerning the usual empty expressions of sorrow. 

But Mr Stevenson made real friends, even among persons who knew 
him only through his books and by correspondence, and these feel and express 
their sense of actual bereavement. I had not only the honor of Mr. Stevenson's 
acquaintance for many years (and to know him was to love and esteem him), but 
he was, to my taste, by far the most sympathetic of our living writers. He is missed 
and lamented by the whole of literary England, and, I doubt not, by all of literary 
America, where he had many friends. For us, the death of no contemporary could 
make such a blank. The world is no longer the same place without him, and his 
loss is felt the more keenly because, unlike Tennyson and Browning, he was com- 
paratively young. But the ceaseless and gallant battle against ill health, which 
would have paralyzed any other genius, had worn out his bodily powers while his 
intellect was in its prime. The man is at least as much mourned as the author, for 
to all he seemed (as a lady said to Scott), «such a friendly sort of writer.”’ 

It may, perhaps, be observed in America, that like Thackeray, he never criti- 
cized, still less reviled, the country where he was kindly received. He was too true 
a gentleman to criticize his hosts. Indeed, unfavorable criticism of any sort was an 
art in which he never indulged, nor would have indulged, even if, as Mr. Weller sug- 
gested to Mr. Pickwick, he could have made his fortune by it. In spite of constant 
weakness and malady, so fretting toa spirit as eager and adventurous as his, courage 
made his life happy, as lives of mortals go. He never had a tithe of the popularity 
he deserved, at least in England, but he had fame enough, and praise to which he 
could not be indifferent. He sensibly aided the cause of our language, by writing 
well, and he reopened the long-closed portals of romance. These are the common- 
places of criticism, but, if not new, they are true and unexaggerated. 

There seems to be a lull in the production of books, and I hear of no new 
novel either in blame or praise. The justly celebrated ««Trilby ’’ creates less 
furore here than it seems to do in America, where one remarks a weekly column 
of Trilbyana in The Critic. Perhaps people have found out that Nodier’s ro- 
mance about a lutin gave the name, but who, nowadays, reads Nodier ? Mt. 
Conan Doyle has, indeed, put forth a hypnotic romance, styled «The Parasite. 
Mr. Doyle, as a physician, should know about hypnotism. But I do not think 
that M. Richet will admit the possibility of all that suggestion a distance. A 
French doctor, indeed, is said to have set a woman to sleep from a distance, but 
I fancy that she was almost always drowsy, and that one might as well be proud 
of doing as much to the Fat Boy in «Pickwick: Mr. Doyle’s heroine does 
things infinitely more extraordinary. The conclusion comes ex machina, and is 
unworthy of his ingenuity. Hypnotism is a very bad factor, or machine, in fic- 
tion. It makes miracles easy, and cheap, and uninteresting. It was better man- 
aged, of old, by Lord Lytton, in «(A Strange Story,’ and by Dr. Macdonald, in 
“David Elginbrod.”’ Apropos, Professor Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., has published 
the results of his observations of Eusapia Palladino. Women, says Plato, are 
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born «to do the same things as men, but not to do them so well.’” Madame 
Palladino does not work nearly such startling portents as the late Mr. Home, and 
does not work them, as he did, in the light, or not often. How it is done, how 
Madame Palladino, when her hands and feet are held by persons of honor, plucks 
Mr. Myers’ chair away (as the Devil plucked the chair of Saint Colette), I have 
no idea, nor has Professor Lodge. Hallucination and confederacy are out of the 
question, so we are left with conjuring, or some force as yet not scientifically 
observed. Meanwhile, Professor Lodge has the courage of his scientific curiosity. 

I have not spoken of Mr. Watson’s new poems; in my copy the publisher 
gives one sheet twice over, yet it is not a large book. IT can hardly say, with 
The Spectator, that~Mr. Watson is the greatest of living English poets, for I 
have not forgotten «Atalanta in Calydon,” or the «Hymn to Proserpine.’”” The 
verses are good verses, and purposeful ; it may be premature to call them great, 
though every one rejoices that the poet’s health again enables him to build the 


lofty rhyme. ANDREW LANG. 


wo Society Novels.—« The only fruit of much living,” says 
A Thoreau, ‘is the ability to do some slight thing better.’’ Now 
I should not wish to imply that writing a good novel is a slight 
thing, but I do insist that «‘much living’? is needed to do it well. 
This is the charm of Julien Gordon’s last tale, «‘Poppzea’’ (as in- 
Z deed of all her previous ones), that it betrays on every page a large 
NORA and varied acquaintance with life. Moreover, there is a certain 

vital quality in this lady’s style—a quality of individuality and 
distinction, which makes the reading of her crisp and clear cut prose a pleasure, 
even apart from the sense which it conveys. I could, if my spac# permitted, 
select scores of delightfully phrased observations from ‘‘ Poppeea,’”’ but must for- 
bear. Only this by way of example: «‘He was a man who felt the feminity 
of women as one does the purring of soft young animals ;’’ and this: «The 
errors of the weak endear; the errors of the strong antagonize.”’ 

The characters are so admirably distinct and definite as to suggest living mod- 
els. Lady Stockton, for instance (though she has by this time become a type), is 
made of the stuff that no imagination supplies, however original or fertile; and 
Mrs. Frederic Dalton and Mrs. Craven Dalton, with their respective husbands, 
not to speak of the Princess Tamara, have the kind of actuality which traces 
their features upon the memory like those of real acquaintances. As regards 
Poppeea herself, she, too, is glowingly, palpitatingly alive. So deeply has the 
author felt the subtile quality of her charm,—the elusive flavor of her personality, 
—that the reader seems to absorb it by a kind of contagion which is difficult 
to account for. The pathetic story of her empty marriage, her love, and her 
fall is, indeed, not food for babes; but, since we have domesticated Balzac, who 
is much imore outspoken, there is no reason why any person of mature mind 
should take exception to ‘‘ Poppeea.’’ The story is sane and strong, and deals 
in a perspicacious and capable manner with the characters and environments 
which go toward the fashioning of our, lives on this side of the ocean. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison has also a keen perception of the panorama of life as 
it shapes itself in our great republic, and particularly in its metropolis. As a 
chronicler of the very latest phases of metropolitan existence, its fads, its foibles, 
and amusing eccentricities, she has already established her claim to speak with 
authority. Her « Anglomaniacs’’ was a brilliant bit of social satire—strictly up 
to date; and «*A Bachelor Maid” is imbued from beginning to end with the same 
vivid contemporaneous interest. It is the so-called «new womanhood’ which has 
here sat for its portrait; but if we are to believe Mrs. Harrison, it is not, ex- 
cept in a few superficial characteristics, in the least different from the old 
womanhood which we have known since the world began. Marion Irving, in 
her very rebellion against the lot of woman, is most womanly. She cannot in 
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the end deny the instincts of her nature which she deplores, and from which 
she would fain emancipate herself. In her preoccupation with herself, in her 
eager gropings for something better than the common fate of her sex, in her ar- 
dent and often misplaced enthusiasms, she is charmingly youthful and girlish. As 
a character, she is therefore delightful; but as a type of «the new womanhood”’’ 
she is not, to my mind, quite authentic. It was, of course, of prime consequence 
to her author, not to alienate the reader’s sympathy, which she probably would 
have done, if she had made her heroine a more strident, clamorous competitor 
of the male in literature, politics, or business. : 

Where Mrs. Harrison’s own sympathies are, is plainly revealed by the charac- 
ter she gives to the woman suffrage advocate, Madame Stauffer, who, by the 
way, is drawn with a firm and living line. It is a fact which cannot be gain- 
said, that all such movements offer tempting opportunities to adventurers, both 
male and female; and it is no discredit to the true friends of the cause that they 
are occasionally imposed upon. Judge Irving, who, in the present instance, is the 
chief sufferer (though not through any sympathy with «‘woman’s rights’’), has, 
however, no valid claim upon our condolence, as by his own fatuous self-con- 
fidence he invited his doom. Alexander Gordon, the lover, Miss Euphemia Gor- 
don, and, in fact, all the characters more or less intricately entangled in the tale, 
are clever and fairly rational people, vividly depicted ; and the whole story is deftly 
woven out of the warp and woof of reality. HyALMAR HyorTH BOYESEN. 


\Literary King-at- Arms.—That omnivorous critic, Mr. 
George Saintsbury, has been publishing his «Corrected Impres- 
sions”’ of the dii majores of Victorian literature, and has set us all 
correcting our own impressions and meditating generally upon criti- 
cism. Nothing is more instructive than to note the varying effects 
which old books produce upon us when re-read at different periods of 
life. Novels that seemed instinct with truth and pathos come to 
seem tawdry and theatrical ; essays dismissed as mystic may appear to embody the 
veracities, and humor that set one agrin may cause the gorge to rise. One asks 
oneself wherein lies the absolute standard of taste, at what age the critic may be 
supposed to attain it, or whether advancing age is liable again to impair the flaw- 
lessness of his judgment? Indeed, one is tempted to ask whether criticism 1s ever 
anything but relative, so that the only real judgment bar is the opinion of the 
sanest and most cultured men of their generation, with even that only valid for 
their own generation. But although the fashion of thought changes incessantly, 
yet somehow out of all the flux and reflux, reputations are gradually shaped and 
concreted, and rough-and-ready justice is done, and great writers receive even from 
the crowd the homage of the lip if not of the eye, admired if unread. Matthew 
Arnold defined culture as a knowledge of the best that has been thought and said 
in the world. 

Criticism, if it can never be absolute, except approximately, can at any rate 
be the best that is said and thought about the best that is said and thought. 
But even to decide that this is the best criticism requires previous criticism. In 
short, it all reduces itself to a question of taste. No attempt to form a science of 
criticism has ever succeeded, though a gallant attempt has been made by Mr. R. G. 
Moulton, in his ‘«Shakspeare as a Dramatic Artist.’”’ Mr. Moulton refuses to let 
the critic assume what Macaulay calls the office of king-at-arms, as one versed in 
the laws of literary precedence, marshaling authors to the exact seats to which they 
are entitled. He refuses to make these ‘‘ odorous’’ comparisons, for his inductive 
science knows nothing of higher and lower, and instead of saying, for example, 
that Ben Jonson’s caricatures are impossible, he would say that the poet has utilized 
dramatic form for satiric purpose, has created a new literary form by Bh cross-fer- 
tilization ’ of two existing literary species. The difficulty of this view of a science 
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of criticism is to recognize the subject-matter for your scientific treatment. Where 
are you to begin, and where stop? Will you exclude the effusions little boys 
scribble on walls, or include the sermons of the Salvation Army? Without con- 
siderations of higher and lower you do not, indeed, get a science of criticism at 
all—merely a science of cataloguing. But I believe a good deal might yet be 
done toward founding a science of judicial, as distinct from inductive criticism. 

Our modern literary art is too lawless. When the dramatists were expected to 
respect unities, there were at least definite canons of criticism. But the secret of 
romantic art has not yet been reduced to formule, and so most of our modern 
critics deliver their verdicts on the celebrated principle recommended to the 
Anglo-Indian judge—to give judgments but not reasons for judgments, because 
the judgments might be right, but the reasons would certainly be wrong. This 
is the method pursued by Mr. George Saintsbury. The judge’s cap happens to 
fit his well-furnished head, and so he wears it. His judgments are for the most 
part sound and reliable, but as to the reasons of his judgments we are left in 
the dark. A reference to ‘‘the mysterious laws of beauty” is almost his only 
recognition of the fact that there are general principles. _When—somewhere far 
on in the next century, let us hope—our good judge dies (it will probably be 
from over-reading), what will be left but ipse dixit? Literary judgments cannot 
even survive as precedents. Mr. Saintsbury seems to have been peculiarly for- 
tunate in the consistency of his intellectual constitution. He seems to have hit 
upon the right verdicts from his callowest youth. Even as a beardless boy he 
was qualified for the post of king-at-arms, which of itself shows that he has pro- 
ceeded by instinct and not by science. In fact, there is more of impression than 
of correction in this record of his, in which criticism appears in its true shape 
of autobiography. And the only impression of his which really needs correction 
is his remarkable misapprehension of George Eliot’s standing. There are not so 
many novels like the «Mill on the Floss’’ produced nowadays that the world 
can afford to forget her, or has forgotten her. It is simply untrue that her fame 
I. ZANGWILL. 
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he Aurora Borealis.—The aurora is a phenomenon familiar 
enough to every one living in the higher latitudes. It is said to be 
visible nearly every day during the polar winter, those seen in the 

United States being displays more extensive than usual. The aver- 

age height of many auroras has been found to be upwards of a 

hundred miles, and some streamers are said to reach to the height 

of four hundred miles. On the other hand, occasionally some have 
been seen below fleecy clouds which were floating probably no more than a mile 
high. 

Whenever there is an exceptionally brilliant display there is at the same time 
what is called a magnetic storm, that is, all the magnetic needles of a continent 
are disturbed, and sometimes electrical currents in the earth are so strong as to 
prevent telegraphic work on such lines as use the earth for a part of their cir- 
cuit. The pressure has been observed to rise as high as two thousand volts dur- 
ing such storms. 

To account for the aérial phenomena has been as great a physical puzzle as to 
account for lightning. It has been common to say that the light was due to 
electrical currents, or electrical discharges in the rarified air at great elevations, 
and some countenance was given to such an explanation by the phenomena 
in the earth, but further study shows that such an explanation is untenable, and 
to entertain it is to discard some well-established principles of electrical science. 
Experimentally it is found that electrical currents and electrical discharges, which 
are only transient currents, require ordinary matter as a conductor, and in its 
absence there can be no current. It is not difficult to make a vacuum through 
which no electric discharge can take place. A spark representing millions of 
volts will jump several feet through the air rather than the tenth of an inch in 
such a vacuum, and this fact has led to the conclusion that the ether is a perf- 
fect non-conductor for electricity. 

The number of molecules in a cubic inch of air at ordinary density and pres- 
sure is represented by one hundred, followed by eighteen ciphers, and their aver- 
age distance apart is something like the two hundred and fifty thousandth of an 
inch. A good vacuum, such as may be produced by a Sprengel pump, may have 
the number of molecules reduced a million times, when each molecule may have 
a free path of four inches, without coming into collision with another molecule. 
In such a vacuous space no current can be started, though urged by millions of 
volts. At the height of two hundred miles above the earth’s surface the air is 
so rare that a_molecule might move millions of miles without colliding with an- 
other, and at three hundred miles there is not one molecule to the cubic foot, 
and one might travel from one fixed star to another without an encounter. This 
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makes it very certain that whatever may be the true explanation of the aurora, 
it cannot be due to electrical discharges, for such are impossible in aurora re- 
gions. Rapid changes of magnetism are capable of setting up ether waves in | 
the most perfect vacuum, and such waves are known to be capable of making 
gaseous molecules luminous, whether they be dense or rare. Lemstrom, in Lap- 
land, succeeded in producing an artificial aurora beam resting upon the top of a 
mountain by stretching a wire there in the form of a spiral. The wire was pro- 
vided with brass points every foot or two of its length, which was several miles. 
Poles insulated the wire, one end of which was carried to a lower level, and 
could. be connected to the ground by a switch. When the ground connection 
was made, a current of electricity always moved down the wire, and whenever 
there was an aurora, a light beam glowed from the mountain top when the 
switch connected the wire to the earth. The earth is known to be a magnet. 
Auroras are more frequent and of greater energy during the time that sun-spots 
are numerous; these phenomena occur simultaneously in periods of eleven years, 
and it seems a plausible supposition that the magnetic condition of the earth is 
disturbed by the activity in the sun, the magnetic waves making the molecules 
luminous. A. E. DOLBEAR. 


Snreliable Weather Prophecy.—In the August number of 
The Cosmopolitan for 1893, appeared a brief note of warning against 
the rain-makers. In consequence of that note, the writer received 
many requests to explain certain alleged facts as to the success of the 
rain-producers. Great stress was laid upon the fact that the govern- 
ment had gone into the business, and consequently that it was very 
unjust to deny the claims of other operators in rain-making. Several 
inquirers also wished to know whether weather-prophets could be relied upon any 
more than rain-producers. ‘The fact that there is a weather bureau, conducted under 
the auspices of the government, and that weather predictions are officially promul- 
gated, have done much to keep alive and extend the reputation of the so-called 
weather-prophets. 

It should be understood that the weather predictions of the government and other 
scientific bureaus, made for a day or two in advance, are simple in principle, depend- 
ing upon well-recognized physical deductions, and partly upon analogical conclu- 
sions. There is no mystery either in the theory or practice of such predictions, and 
the more numerous the observing stations, and the longer the work is continued, the 
more accurate will become the predictions. 

There are also methods of making predictions for a long time in advance which 
are scientifically justifiable, and upon which considerable reliance may be placed. 
When the climatic conditions of a place have been carefully recorded, let us say, for 
every month for a long time, it becomes possible to predict with great probability of 
accuracy, that certain conditions will prevail in any subsequent month ; that there 
will be so much rain, or snow,.or so many windy days. Such predicting is merely 
asserting that the average will prevail. Again, from collated observations extending 
over a sufficiently long time, certain ill-defined cycles sometimes appear in weather 
changes, and by making use of these a general prediction may be made for any 
future time. While such long-range predictions as these are perfectly legitimate, 
the data are yet insufficient to make them of much importance. 

There are other weather-prophets who pretend to predict for the future, for weeks 
and even months ahead, and profess to do so by specially, often personally, discov- 
ered laws, or by methods not known, at least not appreciated, by scientific bureaus. 
This kind of prophecy is generally as baseless as the rain-making claim, and should 
be entitled to no more consideration. Any one who claims to have discovered defi- 
nite laws in the changes of the weather is mistaken. Any one who claims to have 
discovered cycles in the weather changes from a few observations of any sort, is also 
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mistaken. The whole class of long-range weather predictions professedly based 
upon the conjunction or opposition of planets, upon the eclipses of the sun, moon, 
or other celestial bodies, or upon the observed action of animal nature, are unworthy 
of attention. In general, it may be said that all weather predictions not based upon 
long, systematic, and extended observations of the weather, are unworthy of consid- 
eration, and when any one is found making predictions without such data, he is 


simply guessing. S. E. TILLMAN, PROF. U.S.M.A. 


ban Revolutions.—The recent geological history of Cuba has 
been remarkably eventful, as compared with that of the Carolinas and 
Georgia. Since the beginning of the glacial epoch (or, in other words, 
since the close of the Tertiary), these southern states have undergone 
only a gentle warping, accompanied by some additional cutting by pre- 
existing streams, and minor alterations in their courses. Prior to the 
glacial epoch, the island had been for a long time nearly or wholly 
submerged, and had accumulated upon its surface a mass of limestone many hundred 
feet in thickness. About the time when the continental ice-sheets began to form 
(according to Mr. R. T. Hill), there took place in the Caribbean sea a great continent- 
making disturbance which drove the great island up toa maximum elevation of 
about two thousand feet above sea-level, folding and crumpling the limestones in the 
process. Erosion at once set in, of course, and, indeed, in so efficient a manner that 
a large part of the island was cut away nearly to sea-level, leaving, however, some 
hills or mountains carved out of the limestone mass. Still later, upheaval was 
resumed, but in a more gentle manner, and intermittently, each pause being marked 
by a series of cliffs along the shores. The first plain of erosion or ‘ base-level’’? now 
forms the inland plateau of Cuba, some six hundred feet above the sea, while the 
later sea-cut terraces are one of the most prominent features of Cuban scenery. Only 
the lowest of these, not reaching above one hundred feet, is formed of coral—the rest 
being of the older Tertiary limestone. 

Catastrophic theories have long been abandoned by most geologists. The uni- 
formitarian theories which succeeded them are also somewhat out of vogue. When 
one compares the recent histories of Cuba and the southeastern states, the rapidity 
of change in the island seems almost catastrophic, and in utter contradiction to the 
doctrine of uniformity. The law of nature is not merely change, but change at 
changing rates. GkroRGE F. BECKER. 


A lectric Motor Regulation.—A patent contest, now in prog- 
ress, has brought to notice an inventor and an invention of excep- 
tional interest to science. The inventor, Mr. Granville T. Woods, is 
notable for his ancestry. His mother’s father was a Malay Indian, 
and his other grand-parents were by birth 
ERS full-blooded savage Australian aborigines, 
OSH horn in the wilds back of Melbourne. 

Mr. Woods has taken out some thirty-five patents in 
various countries, and has many still pending. He is 
the inventor of a telephone which he sold to the Bell 
Telephone Company, and of a system of telegraphing 
from moving railway trains, which was successfully 
tried on the New Rochelle branch of the New Haven 
road in 1885. Three years ago, an electric railway sys- 
tem of his invention was operated at Coney Island. It 
had neither exposed wires, secondary batteries, nor a 
slotted way. The current was taken from iron blocks ; 
placed at intervals of twelve feet between the rails, in GRANVILLE T. WOODS. 
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which, py an ingenious arrangement of magnets and switches, the current was 
turned on to the blocks only as they were successively covered by the cars. 

The most remarkable invention of Mr. Woods is for the regulation of electric 
motors. In almost all applications of electric power it is necessary at times to con- 
trol the speed of the motors without changing the loads or disturbing the voltage 
at the source of supply. This has usually been done by introducing large dead re- 
sistances in series with the motors. These quickly become hot, and are extremely 
wasteful of electricity. Mr. Woods has, by his improvements, reduced the size of 
these resistances, so as to materially lessen the losses by them, and to remove other 
objectionable features. It is accomplished by employing a dynamotor to regulate 
the main motor, and controlling the former with a small series of resistance coils. 
A dynamotor is an electrical apparatus in which two machines, a dynamo and a motor, 
are placed on the same shaft, one of the machines receiving current, and the other 
generating current, usually of a different vcltage. As applied to motor regulation, 
the motor part of the dynamotor takes up the surplus electric energy and converts 
it into mechanical energy by rotating the armature shaft ; this in turn, by revolving 
the armature of the dynamo part, generates electrical energy which is returned to 
the line. 

Certain features of this invention are now involved in interference proceedings in 
the United States Patent Office with five rival inventors. Of these, only one had 
the invention perfected to the extent of using a dynamotor. This one is Dr. 
Schuyler S. Wheeler, of the Crocker-Wheeler Electric Company. The proceedings, 
however, showed that Woods completely developed his invention when there was no 
prior model to guide him, and when the others were at most only taking the prelim- 
inary steps which led them years later in the same direction. The Crocker-Wheeler 
Company have consequently been obliged to ally Mr. Woods with them in order to 
retain the improvements independently invented by Dr. Wheeler. 

When a boy of ten, Mr. Woods was set to work at bellows blowing in an Aus- 
tralian railroad repair shop. He soon made himself familiar with all its depart- 
ments, and with his spare earnings engaged private instruction fron: the master 
mechanic of the establishment. At the age of sixteen, Woods was brought by his 
parents to America, and he became a locomotive engineer on the Iron Mountain 
road, in Missouri. Later, he secured a position as engineer on the British steamer 
Ironsides, and in 1880 established a repair shop of his own in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Woods has a remarkably thorough knowledge of the intricate mathematics of 
electricity, and of legal practice respecting inventions. He is fluent in conversation, 
and his speech is entirely free from dialect. All this has been acquired while in 
active business, by reading and keen observation. S. W. BALCH. 
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Copyright, 1895, by Photographische Gesellschaft. 
THE BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH GIRL, 


BY MADRAZO. 
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